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AN  ESSAY  ON  SACRIFICE. 


BEV.  RICHARD  COLLINS,  M.A. 

What  ii  the  origin,  true  character,  and  proper  place  of  sacrifice  as  a  part  of  reli^on  f 
Half  a  century  ago,  when  many  of  us  were  sclioolboys,  there  was  certain  definite 
teaching  on  this  subject.  Probably  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
educated  Englishmen,  who  had  seriously  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  matter,  wore  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  view,  and  regarded  it  as  almost  axiomatic,  that  sacrifice  was 
a  divinely  appointed  religious  rite,  intended  to  typify  and  educate  the  world  for  one 
Great  Sacrifice,  which  Great  Sacrifice  having  been  accomplished,  there  was  no  need  for, 
or  even  place  for,  any  future  sacrifice,  truly  so  called,  in  the  Christian  Church.  I  do  not 
put  the  matter  thus  under  the  idea  that  the  consensus  of  antiquity  is  necessarily  any 
warrant  for  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  but  only  because  the  view  of  sacrifice  that  I  have 
alluded  to  has  seemed  to  multitudes  so  scriptural,  so  simple,  so  fully  to  account  for  the 
peculiarities  and  mysteries  of  the  subject,  that  iu  reconsidering  it  we  should  be  led  to  use 
the  utmost  diligence  in  finally  satisfying  our  minds  as  to  its  true  place  aud  character. 

For  we  must  reconsider  it,  if  not  tor  our  own  satisfaction,  at  least  for  the  satisfaction 
of  those  we  may  have  to  teach.  This  duty  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  the  waves 
of  modern  opinion  have  rudely  shaken  our  ancient,  and  what  perhaps  we  considered 
otu  orthodox,  notions  about  sacrifices;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  not  merely  a  shaking, 
but  a  complex  shaking — one  wave  rolling  the  notion  in  one  direction  and  another  in  an 
opposite  one,  so  that  we  feel  that  we  must  first  secure  the  notion  before  we  can  assion 
it  its  true  place  in  history  and  in  reference  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Men,  probably  equals  in  intellectual  force  and  learning,  have  lately  propounded 
views  as  to  the  nature  and  office  of  sacrifice  so  diametrically  contradictory  the  one  to 
the  other  that  both  cannot  be  true :  the  truth  must  either  reside  in  the  one,  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  other,  or  it  must  be  found  between  the  two,  or  beyond  either. 
According  to  one  >iew,  sacrifice  is  a  mistake  of  man's  still  undeveloped  reason  in  the 
days  of  his  ignorant  wonder.  The  inexorable  laws  of  nature  pressed  upon  man's  infant 
intelligence,  so  that  he  worshipped  them  in  fear,  and  exalted  them  into  gods.  The 
inevitable  begat  the  idea  of  an  inflexible,  exacting  justice  which  must  be  satisfied  or 
appeased.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  propitiation  before  the  presence  of  this  rigorous 
justice,  at  length  personified,  by  the  immolation  of  the  best  a  man  had — the  fruit  of  his 
body,  or  some  other  costly  human  sacrifice ;  a  sacrifice  which  was,  as  human  reason 
became  more  hi^^hly  developed,  coai  muted  by  the  ofifering  of  animal  instead  of  human 
life.  A  further  development,  as  human  reason  grew,  was  a  mere  self-sacrifice,  not  of 
blood,  but  of  service,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buddhist.  And  the  last  stage  of  devploj)- 
ment,  according  to  this  teiching,  is  the  elimination  firom  mankind  of  every  sacrificial 
altar  aud  every  dogma  having  a  sacrificial  aspect. 

According  to  the  other  view,  not  only  were  animal  sacrifices  of  Divine  i::ftitution, 
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prospective  to  the  Great  Sacrifice,  but  tho  duty  of  offering  a  sacrifice  is  still  the  central 
duty  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Catholic  Church  is  truly  Christ's  body  only  so  long 
u  it  contains  a  sacrificing  priesthood,  and  a  sacrifice  as  truly  such  as  were  the  sacrifices 
of  Aaron,  The  offering  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  not  a  commemorative  sacrifice  in  the 
sense  of  it«  being  a  commemoration  of  a  sacrifice,  but  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  true 
oblation  of  that  which  shall  plead  for  the  quick,  and  even,  as  some  hold,  for  the  dead. 
In  short,  according  to  this  school  of  thought,  the  hin;hest  development  of  human  reason 
In  respect  to  this  matter  is  the  exact  converse  of  that  previously  stated.  It  is  that  the 
fife  of  the  Church  absolutely  depends  upon  its  enshrinement  of  a  true  sacrificial  altar 
and  upon  a  continually  sacrificing  priesthood. 

Where  lies  the  truth  ? 

Afl  an  exponent  of  the  former  view,  we  may  take  a  recent  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
(kntury,  on  Shylock's  bond,  *The  Pound  of  Flesh,'  by  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
According  to  the  argument  pursued  in  that  article,  it  is  maintained  that  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  arose  from  "non-himian  nature;"  that  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  "nature- 
worship,"  the  remorselessness  of  hard  "  natural "  law  calling  for  recompense ;  and  that 
forgiveness  \B  the  highest  development  of  "  human  nature  " — that  mercy  ia  the  basis  of 
"  purely  human  religion." 

Afl  an  exponent  of  the  other  extreme,  we  may  take  the  writings  of  Mr.  Orby  Shipley, 
who  states  that  Christ  becomes  "  incarnate  in  the  bands  of  the  priest "  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  that  there  and  then  *  aacrifioe  ia 
offered  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of  sacrifice' 

L  In  its  origin ; 

n.  In  its  limits. 

I. 

The  doctrine  that  sacrifices  were  originally  the  offspring  of  human  Ignorance 
reflected  on  the  Deity,  is  fairly  summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Conway's 
article  to  which  I  have  alluded :  *  "  Side  by  side,"  Mr.  Conway  writes,  "  in  all  ages  and 
races,  have  struggled  with  each  other  the  principle  of  retaliation  and  that  of  for- 
giveness. In  religion  the  vindictive  principle  has  euphemistic  names ;  it  is  called  law 
and  justice.  The  other  principle,  that  of  remission,  has  had  to  exist  by  sufi'erance,  and 
in  nearly  all  religions  has  been  recognized  only  in  subordinate  alliance  with  its 
antagonist.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  blood  for  blood,  is  primitive  law. 
Projected  into  heaven,  magnified  into  the  Divine  majesty,  it  becomes  the  principle  that 
a  Deity  cannot  be  just,  and  yet  a  Justifier  of  ofienders.  '  Without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  is  no  remission  of  sins.*  Since  finite  man  is  naturally  assumed  to  be  incapable 
of  directly  satisfying  an  infinite  law,  all  religions,  based  on  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
Lawgiver,  are  employed  in  devising  schemes  by  which  commutations  may  be  secured 
and  vicarious  satisfactions  of  Divine  law  obtained.  No  Deity  inferred  from  the  always 
relentless  forces  of  nature  has  ever  been  supposed  able  to  forgive  the  smallest  sin  until 
it  was  exactly  atoned  for.  For  this  reason,  the  Divine  mercifulness  has  generally 
become  a  separate  personification.  The  story  of  the  'pound  of  flesh'  is  one  of  the 
earliest  fables  concerning  these  conflicting  principles." 

Thus,  then,  if  I  understand  this  line  of  reasoning  clearly,  we  are  brought  to  the 
theory  that  all  religions  have  been  the  imputations  of  human  feelings  and  experiences 
to  the  Deity.    And  whether  the  Deity  exist  as  the  Qreat  Unknown  or  be  merely  a 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  May,  1880,  p.  830. 
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figmeDt  of  man'i  brain,  Mr.  Conway'i  argument  remainH  the  Rame.  According  to  thii 
theory,  as  the  principle  of  retaliation  and  that  of  forf;ivene88  have  struggled  for 
•scendeiicy  in  man's  moral  development,  so  in  parallel  lines  have  the  god  or  godn,  real 
or  imapinary,  been  vindictive  or  forgiving.     In  this  way,  the  history  of  the  religions 

of  mankind  is  merely  the  history  of  man's  moral  growth  reflected  on  anotlier  sphere 

where  we  see  the  survival  of  the  moral  fittest,  human  mercy,  as  a  purely  human  force 
gradually  supplauting  human  vmdictivencss.  And  thus  Divine  law,  or  justice  is 
translated  by  human  vindictiveness ;  and  the  ofllring  of  sacriBcea,  animal  or  othiT,  is  a 
human  scheme  by  which  "  oommutatiourt  may  be  secured  and  vicarious  satisfaction h 
obtained"  to  propitiate,  or  appeiiso,  the  sujiposed  Divine  vin<iiciiveness. 

Mr.  Conway  illustrates  and  supports  his  theory  by  reference  to  Brahmanic,  Bud- 
dhistic, and  Semitic  examples. 

"'J'he  following  legend,"  he  writes,  "was  related  to  me  by  a  Hindu,  as  one  he  had 
been  told  in  his  childhood.  The  chief  of  the  Indian  triad,  Indra,  pursued  the  god 
Agni.  Agni  changed  himself  to  a  dove  in  order  to  e8cai>e ;  but  Indra  changed  himself 
to  a  hawk,  to  continue  the  pursuit.  The  dove  took  refuge  with  Vislmu,  second  person 
of  the  triad,  the  Hindu  saviour.  Indra,  flying  up,  demaude<i  the  dove ;  Vishnu,  con- 
cealing it  in  his  bosom,  retused  to  give  up  the  dove.  Indra  then  took  an  oath  that  if 
the  dove  were  not  surrendered,  he  would  tear  from  Vishnu's  breast  an  amount  of  flesh 
squal  to  the  body  of  the  dove.  Vishnu  still  refused  to  surrender  the  bird,  but  bared 
his  breast.  The  divine  hawk  tore  from  it  the  exact  quantify,  and  the  drops  of  blood^ 
the  blood  of  a  saviour — as  they  fell  to  the  ground,  wrote  the  scriptures  of  the  Vedaa. 

"  We  may  see,"  Mr.  Conway  goes  on  to  remark,  "  in  the  fable  reflection  of  a  sacrificial 
age;  an  age  in  which  the  will  and  word  of  a  god  became  inexorable  fate,  but  also  the 
dawning  conception  of  a  divineness  in  the  mitigation  of  the  law,  which  ultimately 
adds  saving  deities  to  those  which  cannot  be  appeased."  Versions  of  this  story  are 
traced  in  some  of  the  Hindu  writings  ;  and  advanciuu;  to  the  discussion  of  Buddhism, 
Mr.  Conway  says,  "  With  Buddha  the  ))rinciple  of  remission  supersedes  that  of  sacrifice. 
His  argument  against  the  Brahmanic  sacrifice  of  life  was  strong.  When  they  pointed 
to  these  predatory  laws  of  nature  in  proof  of  their  faith  that  the  gods  approved  the 
infliction  of  pain  and  death,  he  asked  them  why  they  did  not  sacrifice  their  own  children  • 
why  they  did  not  oflfer  to  the  gods  the  most  valuable  lives.  The  fact  was  that  they 
were  outgrowing  direct  human  sacrifices — preserving  self-mortifications — and  animals 
were  slain  in  commutation  of  costlier  ofi"erin43."  The  Semitic  story  adduced  Is,  of 
oourw,  that  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  "  In  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,"  Mr.  Conway 
writes,  "  the  demand  is  not  remitted,  but  commuted.  The  ram  is  accepted  instead  of 
Isaac.  But  even  so  much  concession  could  hardly  be  recognized  by  the  Hebrew  priest- 
hood as  an  allowable  variation  from  a  direct  demand  of  Jahve,  and  so  the  command  is 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Elohim,  its  modification  by  Jahve.  The  cautious  transfor- 
mation is  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  disguises  of  the  Aryan  deities,  who  may  partially 
revoke  as  gcxls  the  orders  they  gave  as  hawks.  It  would  indicate  a  more  advanced  idea 
if  we  found  Jahve  remitting  a  claim  of  his  own  instead  of  one  made  by  Elohim." 

Thus  too  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Christian  religion  are  bronj;ht  under  the  same 
category  with  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  and  are  made  to  illustrate  the  same  human 
principles.     The  idea,  possibility,  probability,  or  claims  of  revelation  are  untouched. 

I  do  not  enter  the  arena  of  controversy  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Conway  the  character 
and  revelation  of  Jehovah ;  that  would  be  quite  beside  the  mark  in  this  coramentary. 
But  standing  on  the  platform  of  Holy  Scripture,  I  wish  theuca  to  consider  some  portioni 
of  his  theory. 

Kow,  while  Jew  and  Christian  have  sufficient  reason  for   beliering  tLat  oertaLn 
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wcrifices  were  commanded  or  sanctioned  by  Divine  revelation,  m  a  part  of  tlw 
religious  observances  of  the  Jewish  people ;  yet  we  find  sacrifices  of  one  kind  or  another 
common  to  almost  all  ancient  nations,  and  practised  long  before  the  IsraeUtes  were 
mider  Mount  Sinai.  Leaving  out  of  sight,  for  the  present,  the  object  of  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices,  and  the  possible  question  whether  Jehovah  sanctioned  and  regulated  for  the 
Jewish  worship  something  which  was  akeady  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  human  nature,  let 
U3  test  the  qvicstion,  whether  the  practice  of  offering  sacrifice  can  have  had  any  such 
origin  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Conway. 

First,  take  the  central  idea,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Conway  aright,  that  the  principle 
of  Ibrgiveness,  mercy,  is  a  purely  human  attribute,  and  that  it  has  been  winning  ita 
way  a<^ainst  the  principle  of  vindictiveness  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  in  the 
struc^^ie  of  the  noble  against  the  ignoble  in  the  moral  world.     I  fail  to  read  this  fact  in 
the  Tistory  either  of  the  race  or  of  the  individual.      The   principle  of  retaliation, 
vindictiveness,  we  find  to-day  as  robust  as  when  the  earliest  pages  of  history  were 
penned.      Purely  human,  it  has  its  origin  in   the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
seems  to  be  an  echo  in  man  of  what  can  be  traced  through  the  brute  creation.     But  is 
mercy,  as  expressed  by  the  forgiveness  of  the  injurious  by  the  injured,  of  human  origin 
at  all?     Is  it  anywhere  to  be  traced  in  man's  history  apart  from  the  influence  of  the 
religion  of  Jehovah  ?     That  there  is  a  germ  of  mercy  in  the  human  constitution,  there 
is  no  doubt ;  otherwise  we  could  not  understand,  appreciate,  or  practise  the  principle  of 
forgiveness  at  all.     But  where  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  do  we  find  the  principle 
contained   in  the  words,  "Forgive  your  enemies,"   asserting  itself,  except  in  what 
Christians  hold  to  be  a  Divine  revelation  ?     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Koong-foo-tse 
tought  that  men  should  "do  as  they  would  be  done  by."     But  we  do  not  know 
whence  he  received  his  philosophy ;  possibly,  in  common  with  Gautama  Buddha,  from 
the  teaching  of  pious  Jews  at  the  court  of  Babylon — ^an  influence  which  may  well 
have  had  a  worldwide  character  (see  Dan.  vi.  25 — 28).     And  "  Do  as  you  would  be 
done  by  "  comeb  very  far  short  of  "  Love  your  enemies."    Buddhism,  again,  contains  no 
teaching,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  on  the  subject  of  forgiveness.    The 
nearest  approach  to  it  that  I  have  met  with,  is  a  story  of  the  queen  Samawati,  who, 
when  her  enraged  husband  was  about  to  shoot  her  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  looked  at 
him  with  a  smile  of  affect imu,  and  so  paralyzed  his  arm  that  he  could  not  draw  the 
bow ;  an  act  that  was  followed  by  this  wise  piece  of  advice,  "  When  you  desire  to 
pacify  anger,  look  upon  the  angered  person  with  love."    But  this  could  only  be  in  the 
case,  like  her  own,  when  love  pre-existed.     And  this   story  is  not  related   by  the 
Buddhists  to  enforce  forgiveness  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  illustrate  their  doctrine  that 
there  is  a  supernatural  power^  derived  from  merit  in  a  former  state  of  existence,  which 
preserves  its   jwssessor   from  danger.     Mr.   Conway   states  that  "  in    Buddhism  the 
principle  of  remission  supersedes  that  of  sacrifice."     I  do  not  know  upon  what  quota- 
tions from  Buddhistic  writings  he  would  verify  this  statement.     Certainly  sacrifice  is 
impossible  in  buddhism,  since  it  forbids  the  taking  of  all  life.     But  I  have  no  evidence 
that  that  peculiar  law  of  Buddha  has  any  especial  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  animals 
as  a  religious  observance.    And  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  remission,  or  forgive- 
ness, I  am  nol  aware  of  a  word — though  it  may  be  that  I  have  not  exhausted  the 
Buddhistic  lore — in  the  teachings  of  Buddha  relating  to  it,  either  as  a  duty  of  man 
towards  man,  or  as  something  to  be  desired  from  a  higher  power.     Indeed,  Buddhism 
acknowledges  no  higher  power  than  man,  and  seeks  not  forgiveness,  but  merit,  by 
which  the  individual  man  may  be  freed  from  the  curse  of  mortality.    That  the  idea  of 
merit,  that  underlies  all  Buddhistic  teaching,  may  originally  have  been  connected  with 
the  idea  of  the  remission  of  sins,  is  not  only  possible  but  probable.      But  in  our  present 
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Ignomnce  of  tho  frne  historical  origin  of  the  fenc]iin;;8  of  Budilha,  this  is  a  subject,  the 
discussion  of  whicli  would  be  without  the  scoj^  ot  this  i-ssay.  Thu  fact  with  regard  to 
Budtihisrn  as  now  known  is  that,  while  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  historically  present,  it 
has  no  reference  to  remission  or  lor<;ivenes3.  Self-sacrifice,  which  is  so  essential  a 
part  of  Buddiiisin,  is  nowiicre  C(inn<ct(d  with  remission,  but  merit;  as  when  Gautama 
while  a  Boiihisat  (i.e.  a  candiilate  for  the  Buiidhahnod),  voluntarily  allowed  a  hungry 
tigress  to  devour  him,  in  order  to  save  her  life  and  that  of  her  cubs,  as  a  step  towards 
becoming  a  Buildha. 

In  Hinduism,  again,  there  is  no  teaching  on  the  subject  of  forgiveness,  either  as 
between  man  and  man,  or  the  deity  and  man,  except  in  a  very  few  passages  in  some  of 
the  earliest  hymns  of  the  Hig  Veda:  as  Uiuduisui  progresses,  the  idea  is  lost,  not 
developed.  When  the  head  of  the  cock  is  cut  off  l>elore  the  altar  of  Kali,  there  is  no 
thought  of  obtaining  forgiveness  of  tbe  deity ;  the  general  idea  is,  as  with  the  Buddhist, 
that  merit  will  accrue  on  the  performance  of  a  prescribed  act  of  religion  which  they 
have  learned  from  their  forefathirs.  There  -are  whole  races  of  men  in  whose  vocabu- 
lary there  is  no  word  lor  foigiveness.  The  spiritlof  retaliation  seems  to  be  still  as 
potent  as  ever,  apart  from  tho  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  success! ul  struggle  ol  the 
principle  of  forgiveness,  as  a  purely  human  attribute,  against  the  principle  ol  retalia- 
tion, docs  not  api)ear  to  me  to  be  made  out.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  other 
reason  why  the  virtue  of  forgiveness,  theoretically  at  all  events,  holds  so  influential  a 
position  in  the  etliics  of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  The  Christian  would  maintiin 
that  this  virtue  has  been  learned  solely  from  Holy  Scipture  by  the  moderns,  aad  from 
anterior  Divine  revelation  by  the  ancients. 

Then,  again,  we  have  to  confront  the  theory  that  man,  under  the  iniliience  of  a 
religious  instinct  (and,  of  course,  the  case  of  the  Christian  religion  is  here  included),  has 
formed  no  higher  ideal  of  Divine  justice  than  such  as  is  a  reflecticn  of  his  own  innate 
sense  ot"  retaliation  or  vindictiveness.  This.  I  suppose,  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passages 
quoted  before:  "  In  religion  the  vindictive  principle  has  euphemistic  names;  it  is  called 
law  and  justice.  .  .  .  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  liluod  for  blood,  is  primitive 
law.  Projected  into  heaven,  magnified  into  the  Divine  majesty,  it  becomes  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  Deity  cannot  be  just,  and  yet  a  Justifier  of  offenders." 

Now,  this  is  a  subject  that  requires  extremely  nice  discrimination.  For  that  the  idea 
of  vindictiveness,  or  retaliation,  has  been  "  projected,"  so  to  speak,  on  the  Divine  justice 
by  the  sliort-sightedness  of  man,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  that  the  idea  of  the  l>ivine 
justice  that  underlies  the  Christian  religion  is  the  offspring  of  such  a  principle  in 
man's  heart,  is  a  theory  which  entirely  subverts  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

We  may  begin  by  remarking  that  our  natural  views  of  justice,  equity,  are  not,  of 
course,  in  any  degree  the  children  of  our  natural  ini])ulse  towards  retaliation.  Nor  can 
Mr.  Conway  be  supposed  to  suggest  this.  Equity,  human  justice,  represented  by  the 
ancients  under  the  symbol  of  an  even  balance,  so  fi\r  from  being  the  child  of  the  prin- 
ciple, or  spirit,  of  vindictiveness,  is  that  which  alone  controls  it.  Justice  determines 
whether  the  "  pound  of  flesh  "  and  the  debt  are  really  in  equipoise ;  justice  stops  a  man 
when  his  instinctive  vindictiveness  sends  him  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy  ;  the  laws  of 
England  do  not  allow  a  man  to  retaliate,  but  endeavour  to  put  him  into  the  liands  of 
justice ;  and  so  when  our  Saviour  said,  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth :  but  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye  resist  not  evil,**  he 
evidently  meant  that  men  should  curb  the  impetuosity  of  personal  vindictiveness,  and 
leave  their  case  in  the  hands  of  a  more  perfect  justice. 

Man  has  the  power  of  realizing  a  perfect,  even-handed  justice,  however  often  and 
however  Car  he  may  have  abused  the  principle  in  practice.    And  although  he  may  have 
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reflected  his  own  imperfections  on  false  gods,  and  may  have  made  them  vindictive,  the 
Divine  justice  that  underlies  the  Christian  religion  owns  none  of  this  imperfection,  but 
is  in  accordance  with  that  perfect  ideal  that  man  is  capable  of  forming,  though  not 
always  of  practising. 

How,  then,  does  the  Christian  religion  regard  the  Divine  justice  in  relation  to  the 
for'T-iveness  of  sins  ?  Does  it  impute  to  that  justice  vindictiveness,  or  retaliation,  and 
then  "  devise  a  scheme  by  which  a  commutation  may  be  secured,  and  a  vicarious  satis- 
faction obtained,"  to  meet  the  inexorable  demands  of  that  Divine  retaliation?  The 
Scripture  does  indeed  say  that  "by  the  deeds  of  the  Law  there  shall  no  flesh  be 
justified  in  his  sight."  But  this  is  no  threat  of  retaliation ;  for  it  simply  states  a 
self-evident  fact,  that  a  man  cannot  be  both  guilty  and  guiltless.  And  there  is  no  part 
of  Holy  Scripture  which  says  that  "  the  Deity  cannot  be  just,  and  yet  a  Justifier  of 
offenders."  On  the  contrary,  it  says  that  "  God  can  be  just,  and  yet  the  Justifier  of  the 
ungodly ; "  and  it  makes  it  a  part  of  the  justice  of  God  that  he  does  forgive  offences, 
for  "  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  But  it  will  be  said,  this  act  of 
God's  justice,  in  forgiving  offenders,  is  only  extended,  according  to  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  in  view  of  the  "  satisfaction  "  made  to  the  Divine  justice  in  the  death  of  the 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  as  a  vicarious  offering  ;  and  that  a  satisfaction  implies  something 
to  be  satisfied.  This  is  in  a  certain  sense  true ;  but  there  is  no  word  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  represents  the  satisfaction  as  made  to  any  principle  of  retaliation.  And  I 
may  note,  in  passing,  that  the  word  itself, "  satisfaction,"  though  occurring  in  the  Prayer 
of  Consecration  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  does  not  anywhere  occur  in  that  connection 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  utmost  care  is  needed  in  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  from  the  pulpit,  lest  the  idea  of  retaliation  should  be  inferred.  The  spirit  of 
retaliation  would  make  Grod  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  sinner,  whereas  God  "  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner  ; "  it  would  represent  the  Deity  as  injured,  whereas  God  cannot 
be  injured.  We  cannot  shut  up  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  under  the  naked  formula, 
that  man  must  be  punished  on  account  of  his  sins  unless  some  one  else  can  be  found  to 
be  punished  for  him ;  that  the  justice  of  God  must  have  suffering  somewhere,  if  man  if 
not  to  suffer.  To  provide  suffering  was  not  the  one  only  object  of  the  atonement ;  it  was 
not  merely  to  balance  suffering  against  suffering  that  the  one  Great  Sacrifice  was  offered. 

To  what,  then,  was  satisfaction  made  ?  It  is  made  to  absolute  justice,  to  the  truth  of 
God  ;  and  it  is  made  not  only  by  the  sufferings,  but  by  the  perfect  life  of  Jesus,  as  the 
perfect  man,  in  obedience  to  the  Law.  Justice — not  retaliation — demands  that  what  a 
man  sows,  that  shall  he  reap.  Man  sows  sin,  and  reaps  the  necessary  results— death, 
the  forfeiture  of  God's  presence.  Man  cannot  be  pardoned  and  restored  on  his  own 
merits.  The  merits  of  another  are  offered  to  him.  The  picture  of  atonement  in  the  Ola 
Testament  is  that  of  a  covering  of  sins,  and  in  the  New  Testament  is  reconciliation  of 
man  to  (Jod.  In  the  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  the  word  "atonement"  occurs 
once,  and  translates  the  word  which  is  elsewhere  translated  "  reconciliation  "  (katallage). 
The  satisfaction  on  which  this  covering  of  sins  and  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  is  based 
embraces  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  mediation  of  the  Saviour  God- 
man.  The  object  in  view  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  not  one,  but 
tnanifold.  It  was  to  manifest  God  ("God  manifest  in  the  flesh");  to  reconcile  man's 
Heart  ("You,  that  were  sometimes  alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked 
works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present 
you  holy  and  unblameable  and  unreproveable  in  his  sight  *^;  to  show  man  that  he  has  a 
Mediator  ("the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus");  to 
prove  his  love  ("  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
b's  friends");  to  enter  death  that  he  might  show  man  that  he  is  the  victor  over  it,  m 
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the  Firstfrults  from  the  dead  (**  If  Chrifit  be  not  raised,  then  is  our  hop*  1ft  yaIa  "^ ;  to 
read  a  lesson  to  other  si'heres  ("To  tlie  intent  that  now  unto  the  )>rincl)«lUUa  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  w1«dom  of 
God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord"). 
In  all  this  he  stood  in  man's  place  to  suffer  ;  the  "  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed  ; "  "he  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  Law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us."  His  merits  were  so  perfect  that  they  outweighed  all  man's 
demerits,  so  that  for  his  sake  man  can  be  justified  and  accepted  according  to  the 
covenant  of  grace.  Nay,  this  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  too  wonderful,  too  mys- 
teriously great,  too  deep  to  be  gauged  by  man  ;  we  have  not  yet  fathomed  its  depths ;  nor 
had  even  the  inspired  apostle,  who  wrote,  "  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  1  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out !  "  But  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness,  or  retaliation,  on  the  part 
of  the  Jehovah  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  as  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  sinner,  anii 
demanding  the  sufferings  of  Christ  from  any  principle  analogous  to  the  human  principle 
of  retaliation — as  though  he  would  demand  the  pound  of  flesh  because  he  could  not 
obtain  the  sheltered  dove — is  one  of  the  greatest  insults  ever  offered  to  the  Christian 
religion,  which  declares  that  the  whole  motive  power  towards  salvation  was  love.  "  God 
«o  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  the  Christian  religion  does  centre  round  a  Sacrifice  ; 
and  the  further  fact  remains,  that  not  only  was  the  Jewish  religion  a  religion  of 
sacrifices,  but  that  in  almost  all,  if  not  all,  nations  sacrifices  have  been  offered  from  the 
earliest  days  of  historical  man,  and  in  many  cases  up  to  the  present  moment.  What 
has  originally  given  birth  to  the  idea  of  sacrifices?  It  is  asked,  "  Are  they  not  substitu- 
tions, that  have  suggested  themselves  to  man,  by  which  to  propitiate  and  avert  from 
himself  the  supposed  Divine  vindictiveness,  which  he  has  euphemized  as  Divine  law  and 
justice  ?  "  The  answer  must  be,  first,  that  it  seems  impossible  that  man  could  invent  the 
system  of  sacrifice.  Suppose  a  man,  in  the  dawn  of  human  reason,  who  should  have  no 
better  idea  of  Divine  justice  than  as  interpreted  by  his  own  innate  vin.iictiveness.  We 
may  even  suppose  him  to  have  reasoned  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  deity  cannot  be 
just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  guilty ;  that  is,  that  a  man  cannot  be  held  to  be  guilt- 
less unless  his  complete  innocence  is  manifest.  And  to  this  he  adds,  from  his  own 
nature,  that  Nemesis  must  overtake  him.  But  what  is  there  in  human  nature  to  suggest 
to  him  to  make  an  offering  in  blood,  whether  human  or  animal?  He  fears,  it  may  be, 
the  vengeance,  the  vindictiveness,  or  even  the  malignity  of  an  unseen  deity  on  himself. 
But  what  is  there  in  that  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  propitiatory  offering,  a  commutation, 
A  vicarious  satisfaction,  in  lieu  of  his  own  person,  in  blood  ?  Nay,  what  is  there  to 
suggest  any  offering  of  any  kind?  Human  vindictiveness  might  lead  him  to  hurl  a  dart 
at  the  imagined  deity,  could  he  hope  to  reach  him  ;  but  of  what  avail  would  any  kind  of 
offering  be?  Would  he  think  of  bribing  the  deity  not  to  injure  him,  as  he  might  bribe 
an  earthly  judge  ?  Should  such  a  thought  arise  in  his  mind,  it  would  perish  at  the  first 
attempt ;  for  what  man  would  try  twice  to  bribe  an  earthly  judge  who  per.>istcntly 
refused  the  bribe  ?  And  what  man,  in  fear  of  an  earthly  judge,  would  think  of  going  to 
his  door  with  the  life-blood  of  his  son,  or  of  the  best  of  his  flock  ? 

We  will  suppose  the  case  of  such  a  primitive  man,  totally  unacquainted,  from  what- 
soever cause,  with  any  portion  of  a  Divine  revelation.  He  embodies  in  his  imagination 
the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  attributes  of  a  personal  deity,  whom  we  may 
oall  Indra.  From  Indra  he  receives  the  bounties  of  the  sun  and  rain  which  mature  his 
harvests,  and  also  the  floods,  torrents,  tempests,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  which  make 
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him  fear  He  surrounds  this  deity  with  a  moral  atmosphere  of  Inflexible,  uncompromi*. 
in.'  remorselessness— the  moral  shadow,  we  may  say,  of  the  character  he  attaches  to  th« 
physical  heavens.  Suppose,  then,  that  one  day,  when  he  and  his  sons  are  reaping  their 
harvest,  tlieir  great  desire  being  for  a  cloudless  heaven  to  dry  their  sheaves,  an  ominou« 
cloud  .fathers  ;°the  heavens  are  soon  black,  the  forked  lightning  darts  with  angry  quiver 
from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  from  cloud  to  earth  :  the  thunder  seems  to  split  the  firmament 
in  rage  ;  till  out  darts  a  forked  tongue  of  flame,  and  slays  his  youngest  son  at  his  feet. 
Wi:l°he'  re^^ard  this  ae  Indra's  retaliation  on  account  of  some  offence  he  has  been  guilty 
of?  Suppose  it  is  so.  What  would  human  nature  suggest  to  him  to  do  in  order  to  escape, 
if  possible,  Indra's  further  vindictiveness  ?  Is  there  anything  in  his  nature  that  would 
lead  him  to  cut  the  throat  of  his  eldest  son,  and,  hurling  him  on  a  pile  of  faggots,  to  con- 
sume his  body  with  fire,  as  a  holocaust,  to  appease  the  supposed  wrath  of  Indra,  and  so 
under  the  idea  of  sacrificing  a  substitute  of  the  greatest  worth  in  his  estimation,  to  ward 
off  danger  from  himself?  Would  he  be  likely  to  fling  the  blood  of  his  lamb  or  his  kid 
towards  the  heavens,  under  the  idea  of  sheltering  himself  from  Indra's  retaliative  stroke  ? 
Or  could  anything  in  his  own  nature  suggest  to  him  that  Indra  required  some  voluntary 
sacrifice  ?  We  cannot  touch  even  the  elements  of  such  a  thought  in  man's  nature,  much 
less  trace  their  development.  There  is  nothing  whatever,  surely,  in  human  nature  to 
suggest  such  thought  or  action. 

But  there  is  a  kiud  of  sacrifice  which  man  has  always  understood — self-sacrifice  for 
the  sake  of  another.  Mr.  Conway's  illustrations  would  seem  to  me  to  touch  this  thought 
rather  than  the  idea  of  commutation  by  sacrifice.  History  is  full  of  this  phase  of 
sacrifice.  When  Gautama  Buddha,  as  related  above,  was  pictured  as  giving  his  body  ai 
food  to  the  tigress,  the  idea  was  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  starving  animal  and  her 
young.  The  bravery  of  Horatius  Cocles,  though  his  life  was  spared,  is  an  illustration  of 
the  same  thought.  There  is  the  idea  of  substitution:  but  it  is  a  substitution  in  the 
sacrifice  of  one's  self  at  one's  own  hands  for  the  salvation  of  another.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which  man  can  understand.  But  the  idea  of  thrusting  forward  a  substitute  for  the  sake 
of  guarding  one's  self  is  foreign  to  man's  innate  nobility. 

Turn  the  matter  as  we  will,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  try  to  realize  what  there 
is  in  man  that  would  lead  him  of  his  own  accord  to  offer  the  life  of  a  bullock,  a  sheep, 
a  goat,  or  a  dove,  to  propititate  the  Divine  justice.  But  it  has  been  done  in  all  ages. 
How  has  the  custom  originated  ? 

It  has  arisen  about  the  world-sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  was  a  self-sacrifice  of  the 
highest  conceivable  import ;  but  it  involved  the  shedding  of  a  life.  And  that  one 
Sacrifice,  coupled  with  the  life,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  all  its 
bearings  the  most  significant  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
Should  not,  then,  the  world  of  all  time  be  educated  for  that  one  great  central  "  mystery 
of  godliness,"  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  by  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  the  outward 
circumstance  of  which  was  the  life-shedding  of  Jesus  on  Calvary  ? 

The  world  has  often  been  divinely  taught  by  signs  ;  and  the  deeper  the  degradation 
of  man,  the  simpler  and  more  pointed  the  sign.  Jeremiah,  with  his  "  marred  girdle,"  his 
**  potter's  clay,"  his  "  good  and  evil  figs ;  "  Ezekiel,  with  his  "  tile,"  his  "  razor,"  his  "  staflE 
Bpon  his  shoulder,"  and  his  "  seething-pot,"  are  familiar  examples.  In  these  days  of  the 
Christian  Church  we  are  taught  by  a  very  significant  symbol  to  realize,  as  we  look  upon 
it,  the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  ;  a  symbol  appointed  by  his  own  words  and 
acts — "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  The  breaking  of  bread  and  the  eating  it,  the 
pouring  out  of  wine  and  the  drinking  it,  are  the  symbol  imder  which  we  are  to  "  show 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come." 

But  how  was  the  world  to  be  educated  in  prospect  of  that  Sacrifice  ?    The  great 
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central  fact  to  be  taught  was — the  shedding  of  a  life  the  salvation  and  life  of  the  world. 
We  are  taught  now  to  look  upon  that  Sacrifice  at  a  meal,  because  the  atoning  power 
must  always  1)6  connected  with  the  life-giving  power.  The  eating  of  bread  and  the 
drinking  of  wine  are  signs  distinct  enough  to  keep  the  world  in  memory  of  the  fact  and 
«haract«r  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  Life  of  the  world.  The  Lord's  Supper  is,  moreover, 
a  bridge  of  history,  taking  us  back  by  unerring  steps  to  the  hour  of  its  institution,  and 
the  hour  of  Christ's  agony.  But  to  prepare  the  world  for  this  great  idea,  to  perpetuate 
through  succeeding  generations,  before  the  event,  an  expectation  of  the  coming 
"mystery,"  something  more  distinct  was  appointed. 

To  tal;c  the  Mosiiic  disiiensation  as  a  starting-point,  we  finil  under  that  dispensation 
the  great  aniilogue  to  the  Lord's  Siii)per  in  the  iystem  of  sacrifice.  And  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Uebrews  for  saying  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  a 
figure  of  Christ.  Then  also  the  symbol  was  con""cted  with  a  meal;  or  bad  in  every 
case  at  least  some  reference  to  food.  Except  in  tiie  case  of  the  whole  burnt  offering, 
either  the  priests  and  the  offerers  of  the  sacrifice,  or  the  priests  alone,  solemnly  ate  the 
offering,  and  that  for  the  most  part,  in  "  the  holy  place."  Nor  was  the  animal  sacrifice 
the  only  sacrifice :  the  "meat  offering"  (minchah)  was  as  truly  a  sacrifice  as  the  lamb, 
part  being  also  consumed  in  the  holy  fire,  and  part  eaten  by  the  priest.  Every  animal 
sacrifice  was  an  animal  or  bird  used  for  food.  But  to  the  ritual  of  the  animal  sacri- 
ficial meal  was  added  a  most  elaborate  ritual  as  to  the  previous  slaying  of  the  animal 
itself,  and  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood,  the  offerer  putting  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
victim,  and  being  taught  to  regard  the  sacrifice  as  a  picture  of  atonement,  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  whieh  was  a  covering,  or  a  hiding  of  sin ;  and  the  blood  was  called  the  blood 
of  the  covenant.  Thus,  while  the  lesson  of  life  by  food  is  the  same  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  the  sacrificial  feast,  the  symbol  of  breaking  of  bread  in  token  of  the  death  of  the 
Lord's  body  is  replaced  by  a  much  more  powerful  symbol  in  the  slaying  of  the  animal 
that  supplies  the  feast,  and  the  solemn  sprinkling  of  its  blood.  The  two  ordinances 
are  from  the  same  hand;  aud  while  we  see  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  symbolism  in 
the  commemorative  Supper  of  the  Lord,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  beauty  of  power 
in  the  parallel  symbolism  of  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  prospective  Old  Testament 
dispensation. 

But  for  the  Jews  to  realize  that  power  tliey  must  have  been  instructed  in  the  fici, 
that  God  would  provide  a  greater,  a  perfect  atonement  in  the  person  of  the  lon^ 
promised  Messiah.  They  must  have  had  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  what  t!  i 
"  covenant "  meant.  The  Eucharistic  service  of  the  Church  of  the  Christian  dispensation 
could  have  no  meaning  for  the  man  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  Nor  can  we  conceive  the  intelligent  and  devout  Jew  seeing  in  the  mere  blood 
and  death  of  an  animal  a  covering  for  his  sin.  The  Jew  was  not  taught  that  the  death 
of  the  animal  was  accepted  instead  of  his  punishment ;  but  he  was  instructed  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  foreshadowing  of  a  perfect  Offering  to  come.  This  may  not  be  apparent 
on  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  the  New  Testament  commentary  leaves  no 
doubt  on  the  question.  "  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  shordd 
take  away  sins ;  "  the  first  tabernacle  was  "  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present ; "  "  the 
Law  having  a  shadow  of  good  thiugs  to  come,  aud  not  the  very  image"  (or  fuH 
revelation)  "  of  the  things,  can  never  with  those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by 
year  continually  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect."  This  is  not  a  coutrmliction  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  an  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Of  Moses  we 
know,  through  our  Saviour's  own  words,  that  he  saw  through  and  beyond  the  tvpe 
to  the  Antitype :  "Had  ye  believed  ilcses,  ye  would  have  believed  me:  for  he  wrote 
of  me ; "  as  of  Abraham,  that  he  "  saw  Christ's  day,  and  was  glad."    That  the  sacrifices 
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were  nothing  in  themselves  is  •  lesson  constantly  brought  before  the  Jews.  "  To  what 
purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith  the  Lord :  I  am  full  of  th« 
burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he  goats."  That  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice  was  efficacioua 
in  itself  for  atonement  as  an  opus  operatum, -wsLa  man's  perversion  of  the  truth; 
a  perversion  that  is  consonant  with  all  that  we  know  of  human  nature,  of  which  every 
age  testifies  that  it  will  hold  tenaciously  to  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  and  with 
difiiculty  maintain  its  spirit.  The  Jew  was  never  taught  that  the  slaying  or  offering 
of  the  animal  was  an  atonement  in  itself.  Neither  the  animal  nor  the  minchah  was  a 
substitute  for  something  else — a  commutation,  but  a  foreshadowing,  an  educating  of 
the  world  for  the  appreciation  of  the  one  atonement.  As  the  sabbatical  divisions 
of  days  and  years  were  to  familiarize  Israel  with  the  idea  of  a  final  rest ;  as  the  cities 
of  refuge  were  to  familiarize  them  with  the  idea  of  salvation  ;  as  the  most  remarkable 
institution  of  the  goel,  the  kinsman-redeemer,  was  to  familiarize  them  with  the  idea 
of  redemption  ; — so  the  most  elaborate  ritual  of  sacrifice  was  to  train  them  for  the 
expectation  of  the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all  on  the  cross,  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  world.     It  was  the  great  sacrament  of  the  old  world. 

Thus,  then,  the  nature  and  the  object  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  seems  very  evident ;  and 
its  origin,  with  that  of  all  its  most  remarkable  accompaniments,  was  Divine.  The  further 
question  now  arises.  What  was  the  origin  of  other  and  previous  sacrifices?  First  of  aU, 
the  idea  of  sacrifice,  as  connected  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  was  not  originated 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Jethro,  before  the  institutions  of  Mount  Sinai,  "  took 
a  burnt  offering  (olah)  and  sacrifices  (zebachim)  for  God."  These  are  the  same  words 
that  are  in  use  afterwards  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  "  And  Aaron  came,  and  all 
the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat  bread  with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  God  "  (Exod.  xviiL  X2) 

not  an  ordinary,  but,  no  doubt,  the  sacrificial  feast,  the  old-world  sacrament.    Again, 

Jacob  on  the  eve  of  his  memorable  parting  with  Laban,  "offered  sacrifice  upon  th« 
mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread."  The  sacrifice  here,  again,  was  the 
zebach ;  and  was  not  the  "  eating  bread "  the  same  sacrificial  feast  ?  Noah  also  on 
coming  out  of  the  ark  "  builded  an  altar "  (mizbeach,  from  zahach,  to  slay),  "  and  took 
of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl "  (i.e.  such  as  were  eaten), "  and  offered  burnt 
offerings  {oloth)  on  the  altar."  Of  Abel  also,  in  the  very  first  generation  of  historical 
men,  we  know  that  he  "  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof,"  as 
an  offering  imto  the  Lord ;  and  why  was  his  offering  acceptable  but  that  it  was  brought 
in  obedience  to  God's  own  express  direction  ? 

The  animals  sacrificed  were  always  food  animals.  Twice  the  sacrifice  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  a  meal.  And  in  Exodus, "  to  hold  a  feast "  and  "  to  sacrifice  "  seem 
to  refer  to  the  same  event.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  extravagant,  that 
the  pre-Mosaic  sacrifices  were  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation. The  "clean"  animals  used  for  sacrifice  were  so  used  ftecottse  they  were 
the  animals  used  for  food.  (The  theory,  it  may  be  observed,  that  animal  food  was 
not  used  before  the  Deluge  seems  to  rest  on  no  foundation  whatever.)  And  if  food  was 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  the  days  of  Adam,  as  food  is  flow  con- 
secrated by  the  words  of  Jesus  htmself  to  the  same  worship  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
where  shall  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  that  significant  feast,  and  the  ritual  of  its 
observance,  but  in  Jehovah  himself? 

It  may  not  be  unimportant,  as  a  confirmation  of  such  a  view  of  the  matter,  to  note 
here  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  probably  every  point,  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  renewal  of  former  Divine  directions  as  to  the  externals  of  worship.  The  leading 
features  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  wear  the  appearance  rather  of  a  reformation  than 
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of  an  initial  institution.  Thus  the  very  form  and  character  of  the  tabernacle  itself 
and  after  it  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  were  precisely  the  same  as  we  now  find  in  many 
Hindu  temples.  We  cannot  think  that  the  Hindus  copied  at  any  time  the  form  of  th« 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  or  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Lloriah.  Ilather  we  most 
suppose  that  the  Hindus  still  perpetuate  what  was  the  most  primitive  form  of  a  tempU 
for  Divine  worship,  the  fane  with  its  two  rooms  and  the  surrounding  court ;  and  that 
that  form  was  rciustituted  under  Mount  Sinai.  Nor  was  there  anything  new  in  th« 
Aaronic  priesthood:  Melcliizedek  was  a  cohen;  Jethro  was  a  cohen.  Then,  again,  aa 
to  the  sacrifices,  the  minchah  is  still  the  daily  offering  in  the  Hindu  temple ;  food  ii 
offered  belore  the  idol  in  the  inner  room  of  the  fane,  a  handful  is  consumed  on  the 
sacrificial  fire,  and  the  meal  is  eaten  by  the  priests.  The  same  kind  of  food  offering 
was  made  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  sacrifice  of  food  animals  has  also  been 
perpetuated  by  various  other  nations.  Such  were  the  principal  sacrifices  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  among  the  Hindus  there  is  still  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb. 
Some  even  of  the  minutiw  too  of  the  more  ancient  rites  evidently  remained  intact  for 
ages ;  as,  for  instance,  compare  Numb.  xix.  '2,  "  They  shall  bring  thee  a  red  beifiBr 
.  .  .  upon  which  never  came  yoive,"  with  Ovid  ('  Fasti,'  iii.  375,  376)— 

**  ToUit  hiuno  mnnns  caesa  prios  ille  juvenca, 
Quffi  dederat  uulli  colla  premenda  jago." 

We  cannot  account  for  these  things  by  supposing  that  the  heathen  nations  learned 
the  rules  of  sacrifice  from  the  Jews.  The  only  rational  supposition  is  that  they 
retained  many  of  the  externals  of  primitive  worship,  while  the  worship  of  the  Jews 
was  truly  the  primitive  worship  divinely  restored.  Heathen  religious  rites  and  sacri- 
fices are  fossils  of  the  old-world  Church  history,  the  exuvios  of  dead  faiths.  Incnisted* 
indeed,  they  are  with  superstitions  many  and  grievous,  petrified,  the  true  primitive  life 
long  since  crushed  out  of  them ;  but  yet  unmistakably  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
garden  of  the  Lord's,  of  a  primitive  sacrificial  and  sacramental  worship,  the  analogue 
of  that  which  was  again  seen  in  the  days  of  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon. 

If  such  be  the  case,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  wliole  system  of  heathen 
sacrifice,  however  degraded  and  distorted  in  its  present  application,  bears  ample  witness 
to  a  Divine  origin.  The  theory  that  sacrifice  is  an  outcome  of  human  nature  does  not 
bear  examination.  The  fact  that  man  will  cling  to  the  externals  of  religion  while 
losing  its  spirit,  is  attested  by  all  history.  The  very  existence,  therefore,  of  priest  and 
sacrifice  as  worldwide  facts  would  seem  to  point  back  infallibly  to  a  day  of  pare 
religion  and  a  CKxl-appointed  worship, 

n. 

Is  there  a  sacrifice,  a  priesthood,  and  an  altar  in  the  Christian  Church? 

This  question  is  so  suggestive,  and  related  to  so  much  that  is  collateral,  that  only 
salient  points  must  here  be  touched  upon,  and  such  as  have  reference  to  what  has  gone 
before,  or  this  essay  would  very  soon  exceed  its  due  limits. 

First,  perhaps,  it  is  well  to  guard  one's  self  against  an  idea  too  commonly  expres-sed, 
that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  "  imperfect."  The  thought  has  arisen  around  the 
expression  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  of  the  "  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle." 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  imperfect,  as  all  human  things  must  be,  even  when  of 
Divine  appointment,  when  compared  with  Christ ;  but  it  was  not  imperfect  as  a  dis- 
pensation. No  ordinance  from  God's  hands  can  be  imperfect.  The  sacrificial  system 
must  have  been  the  very  best  method  of  teaching  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  instit  «ted.     We  must  not,  therefore,  approach  the  words,  *'  sacrifice,* 
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"priest,  "  "altar,  " -with  a 'prejudice.  They  were  once  God's  ordinance.  Are  they 
so  still? 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  manifestly  a  modiflcation  of  the  ancient  prospective  sacrificial 
system,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  in  retrospect.  In  what  particulars,  as  regards 
directions  actually  recorded,  does  the  institution  given  under  Mount  Sinai  differ  from 
the  Saviour's  institution?  In  both  the  Saviour  is  typified  by  food  at  a  meal.  But  ia 
the  latter  there  is  no  direction  as  to  an  "offering;"  neither  is  the  Church  nor  the 
individual  instructed  to  "present"  the  bread  and  the  wine  before  God,  as  under  the 
former  sacrificial  system.  There  is  no  direction  as  to  animal  food  ;  indeed,  practically 
it  is  prohibited.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ritual  of  blood.  There  is  no  command  to 
confess  sins  in  connection  with  an  offering,  as  when  under  the  older  dispensation  the 
offerer  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  victim.  There  is  no  command  to  burn  a 
portion  of  the  food  in  the  sacred  fire  ;  no  sacred  fire  is  vouchsafed.  Hence  no  altar,  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Jewish  altar,  is  required ;  nor  is  one  mentioned  by  the 
Saviour.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  a  priest ;  those  who  were  commanded  to  per- 
petuate the  ordinance  were  not  called  coJiens  by  Christ,  but  "apostles,  "  missionaries. 
Nearly  all  the  actual  ancient  sacrificial  duties,  both  of  priest  and  people,  were  practi- 
cally abrogated  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  only  point  authoritatively 
preserved  being  the  partaking  of  the  mincMJi  with  wine.  The  Lord's  Supper,  then, 
in  that  it  is  a  typical  feast,  a  part  of  the  ancient  feast,  picturing  the  blessed  Redeemer 
in  his  sacrifice  for  the  life  of  the  world — "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you ;" 
'This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant" — has  most  distinctly  a  sacrificial  aspect;  but 
It  is  denuded  of  almost  all  the  observances  peculiar  to  the  ancient  sacrificial  feast, 
iu  points  to  the  3ame  offering  as  the  old-world  sacrifices,  and  by  the  same  method,  but 
accompanied,  as  it;  is  apparently  intended  to  be,  with  much  less  elaborate  circum- 
stance. An  adaptation,  however,  of  the  more  ancient  sacrificial  system  it  most 
manifestly  is ;  such  an  adaptation  as  seemed  to  him,  who  is  the  All-wise,  best  fitted 
for  the  edification  of  tho  future  Church. 

But  is  it  not  evident  that,  by  the  method  of  our  Saviour's  institution,  many  details 
"ere  left  to  be  otherwise  determined  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  than  the  matter, 
the  form,  and  the  intention  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  there  is  no  direction  as  to  the 
iiow,  the  when,  or  the  where.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  every^  the  most  minute, 
particular  was  provided  for  by  Divine  ordinance.  Time,  place,  person,  and  manner  are 
most  exhaustively  described.  Bud  our  Saviour  did  not  in  like  manner  appoint  the 
priest,  the  vestments,  the  accompaniments,  the  ritual  of  the  Holy  Meal.  The  com- 
mission, "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  was  given  to  the  sacred  society  of  apostles, 
or  missionaries,  who  afterwards  received  that  further  commission,  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
"world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. "  They,  therefore,  were  the  first 
celebrants  ;  but  their  exact  method  of  procedure  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us. 
They  were  inspired  men ;  had  they  subsequently  any  Divine  directions?  All  we 
know  on  this  matter  is  found  in  1  Cor.  xi.  "Were  the  apostles  left  to  their  private 
judgments  as  to  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  suitable  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper?  or  were  they  divinely  directed?  "We  cannot  know.  But  we  do  know  that 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  the  Lord's  Supper  was  separated  from  the 
agapae,  and  administered  at  a  special  service  ;  that  at  this  service  there  were  customs 
which  seem  to  be  a  modified  revival  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  sacrificial  system, 
notably  the  confession  of  sins  by  the  congregation,  and  the  public  declaration  of  God's 
acceptance  on  repentance.  It  could  not  have  escaped  the  early  Christians,  especially 
the  Jewish  converts,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  (established,  too,  asithadbeen,  duringthe 
observance  of  the  most  significant  and  important  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  feasts)  was  a 
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reHorvwctive  adaptation  of  the  once  prospective  sacrifice.  We  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore— though  we  know  not  tiie  exact  customs  of  the  apostles  thciiirtelves — that  wn 
•hould  early  rea<i  of  the  ("liristian  sacrifice,  the  Christian  priest,  the  ChriBtian  altar 
The  "  elements"  of  the  feast  were  a  continuation  of  the  "  meat  oflfering,"  the  minchah, 
part  of  every  former  sacrifice ;  the  presbyter,  elder,  or  president,  who  served  at  the 
table,  though  not  a  priest  of  the  Aaronic  line,  yet  might  well  bo  callid,  in  a  certain 
though  modified  sense,  a  priest ;  and  the  table  at  which  he  served,  though  no  lon<'er 
the  seat  of  the  sacred  fire,  or  sprinkled  with  blo<Ki,  was  to  the  Christian  what  the  altar 
had  been  to  the  Jew — that  from  which  he  fed  on  the  picture  of  Christ.  And  I  cannot 
doubt,  on  a  candid  examination  of  the  cxjiression,  though  I  once  held  to  the  contrary 
that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  t-xble  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Hob.  xiii.  10,  "  We 
(Christians)  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the  taber- 
nacle." True  it  is  that  Christ's  divinity  is  the  actual  altar  of  the  universe,  which 
upheld,  sustained,  and  sanctified  the  humanity  of  Jesus  in  his  sacrifice  of  himself;  yet, 
as  the  Jewish  altar  was  that  which  held  the  picture  of  the  Sacrifice  to  come,  and  from 
which  the  Jew  ate  the  emblematic  feast,  so  the  holy  table  from  which  we  Christiana 
feed  in  memory  of  Christ's  death,  is,  in  a  paiallel  though  ino<iified  sense,  an  altar.  To 
refuse  to  the  Christian  Church,  then,  the  very  names  of  sacrifice,  j^riest,  and  altar  would 
seem  almost  to  be  to  deny  the  propriety  and  solenmity  of  the  words  under  the 
earlier  dispensation,  and  to  interfere  materially  with  our  understanding  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  our  Saviour's  institution  as  an  adaptation  of  the  divinely  appointed  sacrificial 
system  to  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Yet  as  difTercnt  views  may,  no  doubt,  lawfully  be  taken  as  to  the  intention  of  our 
blessed  Saviour's  silence  at  the  moment  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we 
should  surely  allow  that  latitude  of  thought  to  others  who,  like  ourselves,  love  tha 
Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity. 

What  is  the  error  that  has  grown  up  about  the  words  "  sacrifice,"  "  priest,"  and 
"altar"?  It  is  idolatry  ;  that  is,  making  the  picture  more  than  a  picture.  When  the 
Jew  believed  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  take  away  sin,  he  perverted 
the  truth  and  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  and  when  the  Christian  holds  that  there  is  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  he  equally  abuses  the  truth  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  the  ordinance.  It  is  the 
confounding  of  the  inward  spiritual  grace  in  the  sacraments  with  the  rite  itself  that  has 
been  at  the  root  of  the  chief  of  the  religious  errors  of  mankind.  The  inward  spiritual 
grace  is  the  apprehension  and  appropriation  by  the  intelligence  and  tho  affections  of 
that  which  the  outward  observance  typifies,  and  therefore  to  the  faithful  the  actual 
reception  of  its  benefit;  and  the  observance  itself,  when  rightly  understood,  becomes 
an  instrument  in  arousing  that  apprehension,  as  well  as  a  pledge  and  means,  by  virtue 
of  its  institution,  of  our  receiving  that  grace.  But  to  make  a  sacrament  an  opus 
operatum,  to  convert  the  image  into  that  which  it  represents,  is  idolatry.  It  is  this 
astounding,  though  truly  human,  error  that  pluncred  the  ancient  world  into  heathenism, 
the  Jewish  world  iuto  Pharisaism,  and  the  Christian  world  into  what  is  now  commonly 
called  Popery.  The  fall  of  the  intelligence  when  the  floods  of  superstition  are  kt  in 
upon  the  soul,  is  great  indeed  ;  so  that  a  man  can  even  hold  the  blasphemous  doctrine 
that  the  blessed  Redeemer  can  become  incarnate  in  the  sacramental  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  hands  of  the  priest,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  salvation  that  the 
body,  soul,  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  digested  in  the  human  stomach. 
This  is  a  fall  sorer  than  any  fall  on  record  of  the  Jews;  however  much  we  may  pity 
their  unbelief,  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  Jew  ever  taught  that  every  Passo.'ei 
lamb  and  every  victim  brought  to  the  altar  was  God  incarnate ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  trua 
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of  the  Christian  element  of  sacrifice,  it  must  have  been  true  of  the  JeMrish.  We  cumot 
wonder  at  the  reformers  of  the  English  Church  expunging  the  word  "altar"  from  th« 
Prayer-book,  when  we  know  how  the  idea  of  the  Christian  altar  was  perverted  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  grossest  idolatry.  But  in  meeting  the  doctrinal  errors  that  have 
entwined  themselves,  like  Laocoon's  snakes,  around  the  Christian  altar,  it  is  surely 
not  necessary  for  us  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  our  Saviour  did  perpetuate  for 
the  Church  the  principle  and  method  of  the  ancient  sacrificial  feast ;  and  that,  there 
fore,  in  some  sense  at  least,  we  have,  as  the  Church  seems  from  very  early  times  to 
have  expressed  herself,  a  sacrifice,  a  priest,  and  an  altar ;  always  remembering  that,  in 
reference  to  sacrifice,  that  sense,  as  defined  by  St.  Chrysostom  and  others  in  the  early 
Church,  who  speak  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice,  is  that  it  is  a  "commemoration  of  • 
sacrifice  "  (vide  St.  Chrysostom  on  Heb.  x.  9). 

The  points  to  be  kept,  then,  constantly  and  prominently  before  the  Church  are : 
first,  that  we  must  not  misinterpret  the  character  of  the  Jewish  sacrifice  itself;  second, 
that  we  must  maintain,  as  a  truth  for  all  time,  that  an  image  of  a  thing  cannot  be  the 
thing  itself;  and  third,  that  as  the  Jewish  sacrifice  was  not  truly  in  itself  propitiatory, 
but  only  the  figure  and  pledge  of  propitiation  and  spiritual  life,  so  there  b  no  pro- 
pitiation, but  only  a  figure  and  pledge  of  the  propitiatory  and  life-giving  office  of  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  And  then  we  need  not  fear  to  use  the  Old  Testament  terms,  ai 
In  one  instance  appears  to  me  to  have  been  done  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  for 
designedly  parallel  Christian  ordinances. 

And  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be,  that  the  Church  still  has,  in  ■ 
reasonable  though  modified  sense,  not  an  offering  for  sin,  but  still  a  sacrifice,  whieb 
tho  Oharoh  of  England  calls  a  "  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgivio^" 
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BBV.  PROFESSOR  ALFRED  GAVE,  RA. 

^AT  man  of  steel,  as  he  was  called,  Origen,  the  greatest  of  the  great  Father*  of 
Alexandria,  had,  to  judge  ^m  bis  Eclogues  and  his  Homilies  on  Leviticus,  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  ritualistic  sections  of  the  Book  of  the  Law. 
^e  circumstantial  and  realistic  observances  of  the  Jew,  based  upon  an  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  Levitical  injunctions,  were  considered  by  Origen  both  inappropriate 
•nd  naeless.  Nay,  the  literal  interpretation  of  this  diversified  rubric  made,  he  thought, 
oa^illers  and  infidels ;  for  it  led  some,  to  use  his  own  words,  to  **  despise  the  Law  as  a 
Tile  thing  unworthy  of  the  Creator,"  and  others  to  "  impiously  condemn  the  Creator 
himsulf  who  could  ordain  such  vile  commands."  Hence  his  so-called  Bpiritual  Bens»— 
a  gross  misnomer,  unless  the  spiritutU  is  synonymous  with  the  imaginative — was 
Origeu's  great  panacea  for  all  the  apparent  inanities  of  the  sacred  records,  the  infalliWe 
harmoniier  of  all  its  seeming  contradictioDS.  And  his  talented  lead  has,  alas!  been 
followed  by  only  too  many  eminent  successors.  It  was  but  an  application  of  the  same 
method  of  forcibly  squaring  Law  with  (Jospel,  when  in  the  next  age  such  moulders  of 
opinioii  as  Augustine  and  Ambrose  descended — the  former  to  expound  in  his  treatise, '  Da 
Isaak  «t  Anima,*  the  simple  fact  of  Rebekah's  filling  her  pitcher  at  the  well,  as  "  the 
soul  doscending  to  the  fountain  of  wisdom  to  draw  the  discipline  of  pure  knowledge,** 
•nd  the  latter  to  find  a  reference  in  circumcision  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  gum 
dttideria  camalia  aufert.  Even  when  the  reign  of  Augustine  in  Biblical  hermeneutica 
gave  way  before  the  influence  of  that  delicate  exegete,  Isidore  of  Hispala,  whose  work, 
*  De  Allegoriis,'  became  a  type  of  scriptiu-al  exposition  in  the  Middle  Afies,  it  was  virtually 
the  same  allegorizing  principle  which  was  advocated  and  exemplified.  Nor  was  the 
case  different  at  the  Reformation.  When,  at  that  epoch,  the  close  study  of  Scripture 
became  a  vital  necessity  for  the  consolidation  of  belief,  the  writings  of  Melancthon  and 
Luther,  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  abundantly  testify  to  the  predominant  fondness  for 
••  spiritualizing ; "  whilst  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
further  witnesses  to  the  potency  of  these  revered  leaders,  until  spiritualizing  blossomed 
Into  such  amusing,  if  not  appalling,  extravagances  as  are  to  be  found  in  Coccejua  and 
his  BchooL  To  Lund,  for  example,  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  was  a  tjrpe  of  the  rod  out  of 
the  stem  of  Jesse ;  its  supernatural  greenness  was  a  type  of  Christ's  supernatural  con- 
ception ;  the  mystery  of  its  sprouting  a  type  of  the  mystery  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of 
the  Virgin ;  the  night  of  its  blossoming  was  a  type  of  the  night  in  which  the  miraculou* 
birth  of  Clirist  occurred  ;  there  were  three  things  on  the  rod,  after  the  miracle,  which 
were  not  there  before — leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  whereby  the  threefold  work  of  the 
Redeemer  is  prefigured ;  and,  not  to  linger  further  upon  this  illustration,  in  the  preser* 
Tktion  of  the  rod  within  the  holy  of  holies  we  have  foreshadowed,  he  supposed,  titm 
UVITIUUU.  # 
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pwdng  of  the  risen  Christ  into  the  heavens,  there  to  await  the  advent  of  his  elect.^ 
Could  exegetical  caprice  go  further  ? 

That  this  "  Bpiritualizin;^  "  method  of  interpretation  has  fallen  somewhat  into  digre- 
pute  is  due  to  an  unexpected  source  of  enlightenment.  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
no  one  good,"  and  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  one  of  the  good  things  which  the  ill  wind  of  rationalism,  with  its 
microscopic  and  carping  criticism  of  the  letter,  has  blown  to  the  Christian  Church. 
When  the  rationalists  frigidly  maintained  that  the  Old  Testament  was  but  a  collection 
oi  the  historical  records  of  Judaism,  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  collection  of 
the  archives  of  Greece  say,  or  Rome,  the  Church  could  at  least  cheerfully  accept  one 
part  of  the  contention,  and  believe  that  the  Old  Testament  was  a  historical  record.  Thus 
the  Old  Testament  came  to  be  studied  for  itself,  as  well  as  for  its  connection  with  the 
New.  Thus  the  Old  Testament  came  to  be  considered  at  least  as  worthy  of  examina- 
tion for  its  own  sake,  and  apart  from  its  relation  to  Christianity,  as  the  sacred  books  of 
Mahomet  or  Zoroaster,  Kakya-Moimi  or  Buddha.  In  fact,  it  is  now  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  the  most  repulsive  details  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
splendid  eloquence  of  the  prophets,  are  facts  in  religious  history  deserving  of  close 
investigation  as  such.  Largely  thanks  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  rationalistic 
movement,  the  Jews  are  now  seen  to  have  had  a  distinctive  religion  of  contemporary  as 
well  as  prospective  value. 

To  trace  the  outline  of  that  Old  Testament  faith,  to  authenticate  the  credibility  and 
the  historical  character  of  its  records,  to  contrast  that  faith  with  the  other  religions  of 
the  world,  to  demonstrate  its  advance  upon  the  creeds  of  heathendom  and  towards  the 
creed  of  Christ, — such  a  task  of  elucidation,  comparison,  and  defence  is  one  of  the  press- 
ing needs  of  our  day,  to  be  satisfied  only  by  the  use  of  all  modern  appliances,  and  in 
view  of  all  modem  scholarship.  One  prominent  phase  of  that  Old  Testament  religion  is 
that  of  Mosaism,  or  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  as  far  as  it  can  be  deduced  from  the 
Pentateuch.  Further,  of  Musaism  the  Levitical  sacrifices  form  no  unimportant  section. 
To  study  the  nature  and  significance  of  these  Levitical  sacrifices,  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, rather  than  in  their  connection  with  Christianity,  is  the  aim  of  this  introduction. 
In  other  words,  our  purpose  is  to  prosecute  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  injunctions 
of  the  Law  which  bear  upon  these  sacrifices,  and  to  see  whither  such  interpretation 
will  conduct  us.  The  Levitical  sacrifices  will  approve  themselves  a  religious  cultus 
not  unworthy  to  be  designated  Divine. 

The  course  which  will  be  pursued  is  as  follows.  A  classification  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices  will  first  be  given.  Next,  some  principles  will  be  deduced  from  the  letter  of 
Scripture  by  which  the  comprehension  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  will  be  facilitated. 
Thirdly,  an  application  will  be  made  of  the  principles  thus  deduced  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  entire  scheme  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  Fourthly,  the  relation  of  this  sacrificial 
worship  to  that  of  the  patriarchal  age  will  be  pointed  out.  Fifthly,  the  relation  of  this 
sacrificial  worship  to  the  sacrificial  views  of  the  New  Testament  will  call  for  some  remark. 
And  lastly,  a  few  words  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  bibliograiihy  of  the  subject 

And  at  this  point  the  writer  may  advisedly  call  attention  to  the  difierent  standpoint 
ne  hero  assumes  to  that  occupied  in  bis  work  upon  •  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacri- 
fice.* To  put  that  standpoint  briefly,  he  would  say  that,  whereas  his  view  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  was  previously  more  analytic,  he  aims  in  this  introduction  at  a  synthesis,  at 
building  up  into  a  consistent  whole  the  numerous  details  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  dis- 

^^J^u^   *J***v'***i«ff^S°,,ff"Jf*''^®'"'   Ctottesdienste    nnd    Gewohahelten 
JSSJ?£^  fans?*'  '       '^ '  "^'^^  *°^  •nnotated  by  Wolf,  In  a  new 
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playing  thereby  the  salient  and  instructive  characteristics  of  the  Levitical  Bacrificial 
culius.  Let  the  writer  state,  however,  once  for  all,  that  where  he  has  expreMsod  anv 
details  of  thatcultus  in  as  fittiui^  and  accurate  lan<;ii)i<j;e  as  he  is  capable  uf  in  hia  earlii  i 
work,  he  has  not  gone  about  to  seek  a  new  dress  for  old  facts,  but  has  freely  used  In- 
previous  materials.  Where,  therefore,  i)assa<;es  occur  in  inverted  commas,  without  tl. 
mention  of  the  name  of  an  author,  it  will  bo  understood  that  the  writer  quotes  from  L>.-: 
earlier  work. 

A.  The  Classification  of  thb  Levitical  Sacbificeb. 
At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  classify  tiie  numerous  sacrificial  rites  of  the  old 
covenant  with  some  accuracy.  An  iudispensalile  preliminary  to  such  a  classification  i.-s 
a  precise  definition  of  "sacrifice."  According  to  the  usage  of  the  Old  Testamtut,  the  most 
general  term  for  sacrifice  is  qorhan.  This  word  was  employed  in  the  Law  to  describe 
the  genus  of  which  sacrifices  of  all  kinds  were  8|)ccios.  It  is  expressly  pr  dicated  of 
the  burnt  offering,  the  peace  offiring,  the  thank  ofli;ring  and  the  votive  offering,  the 
sin  offering,  the  trespass  offering,  the  Passover,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Nazarite  on  the 
expiry  or  breach  of  his  vow,  the  whole  range  of  nulional  sacrifices,  the  firstfruits,  and 
even  offerings  made  to  Jehovah  of  the  sjjoils  of  battle.  Qorhan  is  manifestly  the 
generic  Hebrew  term,  equivalent  to  our  English  term  sacrifice.  The  imjKjrtant  thing, 
therefore,  in  defining  "sacrifice"  in  a  scriptural  sense  is  to  ascertain  the  customary 
Biblical  significance  of  this  term.  Xot  to  delay  upon  philological  considerations,  which 
may  be  studied  by  the  curious  in  the  Appendix  to  the  writer's  previously  mentioned 
work,  suffice  it  to  say  that  this  Hebrew  word  is  expressly  used  and  translated  by 
an  unequivocal  Greek  word  in  a  passage  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 
That  passage  ruu.>  thus  :  "  'Eav  tlfnp  6.vdp<inros  rtf  narpl  J^ttj  ffnrpi-  Kop0ay,S  tariv  Zii>pov,% 
iky  ^{  (fioxi  w(p(\i}dps : "  "  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his  lather  or  his  mother,  Quiban,  that  is 
to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me"  (Mark  vii.  11).  This 
"  Kopfiay,  b  iffTiy  oaipoy"  settles  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  sacrificial  technicality  once  for 
all,  at  the  same  time  as  the  insertion  ot  the  Hebrew  word  throws  li^iht  upon  the  unfilial 
pleading  alluded  to.  Qorban,  the  equivalent  of  the  English  word  sacrifice  in 
general,  is  a  gift  to  God.  The  usage  of  the  LXX.  is  identical.  A  sacrifice  in  the 
Levitical  sense  was  a  gift,  or  offering,  or  presentation  made  to  Jehovah.  Ewald  waa, 
therefore,  periectly  at  liberty  to  call  abstinence  from  labour  upon  the  sabbath  a  sacri- 
fice of  rest ;  nor  would  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  the  Pentateuch  to  call 
obedience  to  the  legal  injunctions  concerning  the  seventh  year  and  the  year  of  jubilee 
by  the  name  of  sacrifice,  or  to  regard  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  Levitical  laws  of 
food  a  self-denial  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  a 
distinction  was  perceptible.  A  sacrifice,  in  the  legal  sense,  was,  it  is  true,  a  presentation 
to  Jehovah.  But  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word  a  presentation  could  not  be  indis- 
criminately made  either  as  regards  time  or  place.  Especially  is  emphasis  laid  in  the 
Law  u{x)u  the  place  of  presentation.  It  is  at  the  place  where  Jehovah  consents  to 
record  his  Name,  at  the  one  appointed  place  for  Divine  worship,  that  sacrifices  in  the 
stricter  sense  can  alone  be  made.  Whilst,  therefore,  Ewald  is  etymologically  correct,  it 
is  doubted  by  many  whether  he  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  the  Law  when  ho 
designates  those  offerings  sacrifices  which  were  not  presented  at  the  one  appointed  place 
where  man  mi;^ht  meet  with  his  Maker.  It  is  true  that  the  usage  for  which  Ewald 
contends,  according  to  which  prayers,  and  charity,  and  abstinence,  and  obedience,  may 
be  termed  saciifices,  is  common  to  the  books  of  the  prophets  and  ofthe  New  Testament, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legal  application  of  sacrifice  seems  to  be  almost  restricted 
to  offciings  associated  with  the  courts  of  the  Lord.     Kurtz  avoids  the  difficulty  bj 
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dividing  the  Levitical  sacrifices  into  sacrifices  in  general  and  altar  sacrifices — an  tm- 
necessary  distinction,  apt  to  conceal  their  common  significance. 

Defining  sacrifice,  then,  in  accordance  with  both  usage  and  etymology,  as  a  gift,  a 
presentation  to  God,  a  surrender  to  God  of  what  has  cost  the  offerer  something,  a 
material  embodiment  of  the  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  remembering  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  at  least  these  sacrifices  were  associated  with  the  holy  places, — the 
several  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  reference  thereto  will  arrange  themselves  under 
the  following  classes.  There  were  the  national  sacrifices,  or  those  presented  in  the  name 
of  the  entire  Jewish  people  by  their  representatives.  There  were  the  official  sacrifices, 
or  the  specific  acts  of  worship  by  presentation  prescribed  for  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  orders.  And  there  were  the  personal  sacrifices,  which  were  made  by  individual 
suppliants  of  the  Heavenly  Majesty.  To  the  enumeration  of  the  several  varieties  imder 
each  of  these  three  divisions  we  now  proceed,  after  uttering  a  proviso.  When  we  speak 
of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  we  do  not  mean  those  which  are  recorded  in  Leviticus  simply, 
but  those  contained  in  any  of  the  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Book  of 
Leviticus  does  not  contain  the  entire  Mosaic  ritual ;  its  legal  provisions  are  supplemented 
by  parts  of  Exodus  and  Numbers.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sharp  separation 
of  the  Leviticus  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  of  very  late  date. 
Apparently,  to  judge  from  the  Jewish  rolls  of  the  Law,  what  we  now  call  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  was  simply  sections  twenty-four  to  thirty-three  of  the  Torah,*  the  first 
division  of  the  Hebrew  Script'ires. 

L  The  national  sacrifices.  Sacrifice,  as  a  form  of  Divine  worship,  was  not  confined 
under  the  Law  to  individuals,  whether  among  the  priests  or  the  populace.  The  nation 
as  such  was  identified  with  sacrificial  observances.  A  national  rejoicing  was  regarded 
as  possible,  and  therefore  a  national  thank  offering.  The  chosen  people  were  supposed 
to  be  collectively  capable  of  humiliation  and  confession  of  sin,  and  therefore  of  a 
national  atonement.  Similarly,  a  national  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  Jehovah  was 
deemed  to  be  frequently  appropriate,  and  hence  national  burnt  offerings  were  consumed 
in  the  national  behalf.  This  national  identification  with  the  Levitical  sacrifices  is  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

The  national  offerings  consisted :  1.  Of  the  serial  offerings,  or  those  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly  sacrifices  ordered  to  be  presented  in  the  nation's  behalf.  2.  Of  the  festal 
offerings,  or  the  ceremonial  appropriate  to  the  several  exceptional  days  of  sacrificial 
observance.  3.  Of  the  offerings  for  the  service  of  the  holy  place;  and  4.  Of  some 
extraordinary  offerings  instituted  in  response  to  a  widely  felt  need  for  worship  or 
humiliation  at  extraordinary  seasons. 

1.  The  serial  offerings.  Every  day,  morning  and  evening,  the  priests  were  bidden  to 
effect,  in  the  name  of  the  congregation,  the  burnt  offering  of  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  and 
to  present  therewith  its  appropriate  meal  offering  and  drink  offering  (Exod.  xxix. 
38 — 42 ;  ch.  vi.  1 — 4 ;  Numb,  xxviii.  3 — 8).  The  presentation  was  made  according 
to  the  customary  ritual  for  burnt  offering.  From  the  regularity  of  its  succession  this 
daily  burnt  offering  is  also  called  the  "continual"  or  "continuous"  burnt  offering 
(Exod.  xxix.  42  ;  Numb,  xxviii.  6 ;  comp.  Dan.  viii.  11).  The  only  additional  feature 
of  this  daily  offering  to  which  attention  need  be  called  is  the  probability  of  a  direct 
association  with  the  people  at  large  by  a  peculiarity  of  ritual.  According  to  rabbinic 
tradition,  the  nation  was  expressly  represented  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's  house  by 
oertain  noj^o  '^^n^  or  permanent  officials,  who  performed  the  customary  rites  of  the 
impoflition  of  their  hands  upon  the  victim,  and  its  slaughter.     Should  this  tradition 

>  See  '  Oommentary  upon  the  Holy  Bible,'  edited  by  Canon  Cook,  *  Leviticus,'  voL  i 
p.  498. 
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rfmply  refer  to  the  days  of  Zerubbabel's  temple,  Htill  that  latsr  practice  must  point  baok 
to  some  earlier  form  of  national  reprosoatation.' 

Every  sabbath  the  daily  burnt  offering  was  doubled  night  and  morning  (Numb. 
xxviii.  9,  10). 

On  the  first  day  of  every  month,  or  on  the  new  moon  as  It  was  called,  two  yonng 
bullticka,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  with  the  prescribed  meal  and  drink  ufTcnngs,  were 
ordered  to  be  offered,  in  addition  to  the  couliuuuus  burnt  offering;  a  kid  was  also  to 
be  killed  for  a  sin  offering  (Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 15).  The  new  moon  was  itlso  emphasized 
by  a  rousing  blast  upon  the  silver  trumpets  (Numb.  1. 10).  Further,  on  the  new  moor 
of  the  seventh  month,  dignified  pre-eminently  with  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  the  Blasi 
of  Trumpets,  an  additional  burnt  offering  was  to  be  made  of  a  bullock,  a  ram,  and 
seven  lambs,  in  addition,  that  is,  to  the  offering  of  the  month  and  the  daily  burnt 
offering  (ch.  xxiii.  23 — 25 ;  Numb.  ixix.  1 — 6). 

2.  The  festal  offerings.  Following  the  order  of  the  Levitical  calendar,  the  several 
festal  or  solemn  seasons  were  Passover,  the  Paschal  Feast,  and  Pentecost  (or  the 
Passover  cycle),  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  followed  by  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(or  the  cycle  of  the  seventh  month). 

The  Passover  cycle.  Even  in  the  first  celebration  of  the  Passover,  amidst  all  the 
idolatry  and  hardship  of  Egypt,  there  were  features  of  sacrificial  import.  It  was  by 
Divine  command  that  a  lamb  or  kid,  a  male  and  physically  immaculate,  had  been 
■lain  at  sunset  in  every  household,  the  sacred  blood  having  been  sprinkled  with  hyssop 
upon  the  posts  and  lintels  of  the  front  door.  Also  it  was  by  Divine  command  that  the 
victim  was  roasted  whole,  and  hastily  partaken  of  with  loins  girt  and  staff  in  ban  d 
Thus  two  features — the  blood  ritual  and  the  sacred  feast — were  not  without  their 
sacrificial  reference.  And  this  reference  was  made  yet  more  distinct  when  the  per- 
petual celebration  of  the  Passover  was  enjoined  under  altered  conditions,  and  when  the 
solenm  feast  of  expectation  became  the  solemn  feast  of  reminiscence.  Instead  of  being 
slain  at  home,  the  Paschal  lamb  was  to  be  slain  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
instead  of  being  sprinkled  upon  the  doorway  of  the  offerer,  it  was  to  be  sprinkled  upon 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  (comp.  Exod.  xiL ;  Deut,  xvi.  1—8 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  16  ; 
XXXV.  11 ;  also  Exod.  xiii.  3-— 10 ;  xxxiv.  18 — 21 ;  ch.  xxiiu  4 — 8 ;  Numb.  ix.  1—14 ; 
xxviii,  16—25). 

On  the  morning  after  the  Paschal  Supper,  namely,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  month, 
the  Paschal  Feast  commenced.  It  lasted  seven  days,  the  first  day  and  the  last  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  a  sabbath ;  that  is  to  say,  work  being  interdicted,  and  a 
public  assembly  of  the  people  at  the  one  place  of  worship  enjoined.  This  feast  is  known 
under  two  names.  It  is  most  frequently  called  in  the  Pentateuch  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  from  the  circumstance  that  none  but  such  bread  was  eaten  by 
command  throughout  its  course.  It  is  once  designated  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  in 
the  Pentateuch.  In  after  times  these  names  were  retained.  At  this  feast,  in  addition 
to  the  abstention  from  leaven — itself  of  sacrificial  significance — a  peculiar  ritual  was 
ordered  to  be  observed.  Every  day,  after  the  offering  of  the  customary  burnt  offering, 
a  further  offering  by  fire  was  made.  Two  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  with  their 
accompanying  meal  and  drink  offerings,  were  to  constitute  the  festal  burnt  offering,  and 
one  goat  the  sin  offering ;  these  offerings  being  repeated  every  day  of  the  feast.  The 
second  day  of  the  feast  was  also  characterized  by  an  additional  act,  not  a  little  curious. 
Being  the  time  of  early  harvest,  a  sheaf  of  the  firstfruits  was  brought  to  the  priest,  who 
"  waved  "  it  before  the  Lord,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering, 

*  Bee  Oarpzov,  •  Apparatus  Historico-Criticus  Antiqaititum  Gentis  Hebraic«  *  (1748), 
yp.  109, 110.    Gomp.  Keil, '  Handbuch  der  Bibl.  Arohaologie,'  sect  76,  I. 
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together  with  a  fifth  of  an  ephah  of  meal  and  a  quarter  of  a  hin  of  wine  (comp.  du 
xxiu.  9 — 14 ;  Numb,  xxviii.  17 — 25). 

Fifty  days  after  the  Paschal  Supper  came  the  Feast  of  Harvest — to  use  one  of  tk« 
several  designations  of  the  final  feast  of  the  Passover  cycle — so  called  from  the  time  ol 
its  observance.  Another  name  for  this  feast  was  that  of  Firstfruits,  a  designation  which 
is  self-explanatory.  From  the  fact  that  seven  full  weeks  were  allowed  to  elapse  after  the 
Passover  before  its  celebration,  it  was  also  named  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  or  possibly  this  name 
refers  to  the  whole  period  between  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The  date  of  its  occurrence  also 
explains  its  later  name,  just  mentioned,  of  Pentecost.  The  feast  lasted  but  a  day,  and 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  sabbath.  This  feast  again  has  a  special  sacrificial  ritual 
peculiar  to  itself,  consisting  of  a  meal  offering,  a  burnt  offering,  a  sin  offering,  and  a 
peace  offering :  the  meal  offering  being  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread,  to  be  offered  m 
firstfruits ;  the  burnt  offering  consisting  of  seven  lambs,  one  ram,  and  a  bullock,  together 
with  meal  offerings  and  drink  offerings ;  a  kid  constituting  the  sin  offering,  and  two  Iambs 
the  peace  offering.  The  common  details  of  the  ritual  of  presentation  were  observed 
with  two  exceptions — the  two  loaves  and  the  two  lambs  were  simply  waved  before  the 
Lord,  and  were  not  consumed  by  fire;  they  were  "holy  to  the  Lord  for  the  priest" 
(comp.  ch.  xxiii.  15—21 ;  Numb,  xxviii.  26 — 31 ;  Deut.  xvi.  9 — 12). 

The  cyde  of  the  seventh  month.  The  seventh  month  stood  out  in  strong  relief  in  the 
Jewish  calendar.  It  opened,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  as  if  to 
awaken  the  nation  year  by  year  to  the  high  importance  of  the  days  in  which  its  lot  was 
cast,  and  continued  with  blended  solemnity  and  rejoicing,  bringing  in  due  course  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  upon  the  tenth  of  the  month,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
or  Ingathering,  upon  the  fifteenth. 

The  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  peculiarly  sacrificial,  and  although  there  is 
combined  therein  not  only  offerings  referring  to  national  sins,  but  those  of  an  ofiBcial 
nature,  it  may  tend  to  clearness  if  that  ritual  be  described  in  order  once  for  all.  "  The 
law  concerning  the  Day  of  Atonement  contains  instruction  as  to  the  performance  of  the 
appropriate  ritual,  and  as  to  its  performance  annually.  The  prescribed  ritual  was  as 
follows :  As  a  sacrifice  for  the  priesthood,  the  high  priest  was  to  bring  a  sin  offering  of  a 
bullock  and  a  burnt  offering  of  a  ram ;  and  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  congregation,  a  sin 
offering  of  two  he-goats  and  a  burnt  offering  of  a  ram.  The  priest  was  to  be  clothed, 
not  in  his  state  costume,  but  in  a  dress  entirely  of  white,  to  be  put  on  after  bathing 
the  whole  body,  and  not  simply  the  hands  and  feet  as  customarily.  This  dress  of  white 
was  not  even  the  plain  official  dress  of  the  ordinary  priesthood,  for  that  had  a  coloured 
girdle.  Lots  were  then  cast  upon  the  two  he-goats — one  lot  for  Jehovah  and  one  for 
Azazel;  and,  according  as  the  lots  fell,  so  were  they  presented  as  living  sacrifices  before 
the  altar.  The  ceremony  of  the  expiation  of  the  priesthood  and  the  holy  places  then 
commenced.  The  bulluck  having  been  slain  as  a  sin  offering  for  himself  and  his  house, 
the  high  priest  filled  the  censer  with  embers  from  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  and  with 
incense,  and  placed  the  censer  within  the  vail.  Some  of  the  blood  of  the  ox  was  then 
sprinkled  upon  the  mercy-seat  and  seven  times  upon  the  ground.  Atonement  was 
afterwards  made  for  the  nation.  The  he-goat  was  slain,  and  its  blood,  having  been 
taken  into  the  holiest,  was  sprinkled  as  the  blood  of  the  ox  had  previously  been.  The 
floor  of  the  holy  place  was  next  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  the  altars  of  incense  and 
burnt  offering.  The  expiation  of  the  priesthood,  tabernacle,  and  nation  being  now 
performed,  an  exquisitely  symbolic  act  of  forgiveness  was  gone  through.  The  high 
priest  placed  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  confessed  over  it  all  the 
sins  and  transgressions  of  the  people,  and  sent  it  away  by  a  man  who  was  standing 
ready  into  the  desert.     The  high  priest  then  removed  his  white  garments,  purified 
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kimself  at  the  laver,  and,  having  donned  his  official  robos,  offered  the  burnt  offerings  for 
himself  and  the  i)eoi)le." 

Further,  tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  time  of  wild  and  often  libidinous  rejoicing  m  it 
was,  hud  its  specific  ritual  of  gilts  and  atonement,  adjusted  to  the  several  days  during 
which  it  lasted.  Seven  days  long  were  the  booths  standing  in  the  sacred  court,  and  n 
kind  of  retrogression  was  observed  in  the  sacrificial  procedure.  As  on  the  othir  fa.st 
days,  a  goat  was  daily  offered  as  a  sin  offering.  The  number  of  rams  and  laiiiVw  was 
doubled,  being  two  and  fourteen  respectively.  But  it  was  in  the  number  of  bullocks 
that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  feast  appeared.  Seventy  bullocks  in  all  were 
ofiered,  these  being  so  distributed  that,  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast,  seven  were  slain, 
eight  on  the  day  prec(  ding,  nine  on  the  day  previous  to  that,  and  so  on,  daily  increasing 
by  one  until  the  total  reached  thirteen,  the  proportion  slaughtered  on  the  first  day 
(comp.  Exod,  xiiii.  16;  ch.  xxiii.  34 — 43;  Numb.  xxix.  12 — 38;  Deut.  xn.  13 — IG : 
xixi.  10—13). 

3.  T/ie  offerings  for  the  service  of  the  holy  place.  These  offerings  consisted  of  the 
holy  oil  for  the  daily  replenishing  of  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlesticks,  arrange<l 
"from  evening  to  morning"  by  the  priesthood;  of  the  incense,  peculiarly  compounded, 
and  daily  burnt  upon  the  golden  altar ;  and  of  the  twelve  loaves,  arran'^ed  in  rows,  with 
frankincense  and  libations  of  wine,  to  judge  from  the  furniture  of  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  which  were  laid  before  the  Lord  as  a  memorial  at  the  beginning  of  every  week, 
and  eaten  by  the  priests  as  "  a  most  holy  thing  "  at  the  close.  In  the  present  reference, 
the  significant  fact  in  connection  with  these  offerings  is  that  they  were  national  rather 
than  official,  to  say  nothing  of  personal.  For  the  materials  thereof  were  selected  from 
offerings  representatively  made  by  the  people.  Thus  it  is  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
not  the  priests,  who  are  bidden  to  bring  pure  olive  oil  for  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary. 
It  would  seem  also  that  the  constituents  of  the  sacred  incense  were  the  gift  of  the 
people,  seeing  that  in  the  first  instance  they  were  ordered  to  be  provided  by  Moses,  the 
representative  of  the  tribes  at  large  rather  than  of  Levi.  And,  as  regards  the  shew- 
bread,  conceding  that  the  number  of  its  loaves  did  not  point  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes,  as  seems  probable,  it  is  expressly  said,  "every  sabbath  it  shall  be  presented 
before  Jehovah  continually  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  an  eternal  covenant" 
(ch.  xxiv.  8).  Compare  on  the  above  statements,  Exod.  xxvii.  20;  ch.  xxiv.  2;  Exod 
XXI.  34 — 38 ;  XXV.  30 ;  ch.  xxiv.  6—8 ;  Numb.  iv.  7  ;  Exod.  xxvii.  12. 

4.  The  extraordinary  offerings.  Amongst  these  offerings,  in  which  we  see  th( 
general  theory  of  Old  Testament  sacrifice  applied  to  unlooked-for  waves  of  nationa 
sentiment,  whether  penitential  or  eucharistic,  may  be  classed  such  abnormal  offering.-- 
as  those  for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle;  those  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron;  th. 
surrender  of  their  mirrors  by  the  Hebrew  women  lor  the  manufacture  of  the  brazei. 
laver;  the  sin  offerings  presented  by  the  congregation  in  acknowletlgment  of  aomi 
special  sin  of  national  bearing,  such  as  the  crimes  of  Korah  aud  Achan;  or  the  multi 
tude  of  sacrifices  slaughtered  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple.  A  very  iuterestin. 
series  of  instances,  showing  as  they  do  a  trial  of  old  ordinances  in  new  comiitioua,  ai 
application  of  the  Law  to  changed  circumstances,  an  apprehension  of  the  spirit  which 
is  nobler  than  an  obedience  to  the  letter ;  and  suggesting,  as  they  undoubtedly  de 
suggest,  a  variety  of  possible  adaptations  of  the  Law  to  religious  ends  not  expressly 
contemplated. 

IL  Thk  official  bacbifices.  Not  only  did  the  officials  of  the  Jewish  nation  act 
•s  the  relig)ous  representatives  of  the  tribes  in  the  manner  just  described,  not  only  did 
they  approach  the  Majesty  on  high  as  individual  suppliants  in  the  manner  alx>ut  to  be 
deMhbed,  but,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  there  were  sacrificial  rit«s 
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administered  by  them,  neither  in  their  representative  nor  in  their  individual  capacity, 
but  purely  as  officials.  These  rites  pertained  to  the  officials  of  Church  and  State  and 
Bociety  at  large,  and  may  be  conveniently  classified  according  as  they  attached  to  the 
priests,  the  kings,  the  elders,  and  the  ministering  women. 

1.  Tlie  priestly  offerings.  Quite  apart  from  their  almost  endless  duties  as  the 
religious  executive  of  the  Israelites,  there  was  a  distinctive  sacrificial  cultus  which 
belon^^ed  to  the  priests  in  their  exceptional  official  functions.  The  following  enumera- 
tion is  exhaustive.  There  were  special  sin  ofiierings  to  be  made  by  any  priest  who  had 
inadvertently  erred  in  the  dischaige  of  his  holy  calling  (ch.  iv.  3).  There  was  a  specific 
offering  of  meal  to  be  made  by  the  high  priest  daily,  morning  and  evening,  within  the 
outer  vail  (ch.  vi.  14).  The  solemn  expiation  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  opened, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  an  atonement  for  the  officiator  and  the  whole  priestly  order.  At 
the  consecration  of.  any  high  priest,  priest,  or  Levite,  characteristic  offerings  were 
enjoined,  varying  in  costliness  and  manner  in  each  case.  Thus  at  the  consecration  of 
a  Levite,  the  lowest  grade  in  the  hierarchy,  there  was  a  consecration  itself  called  a 
sacrifice  (Numb.  viii.  13);  after  a  process  of  purification,  two  young  bullocks  were 
offered,  the  one  for  a  sin  offering  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering  (Numb.  viii.  5 — 26). 
At  the  consecration  of  a  priest,  the  intermediate  ecclesiastical  grade,  two  sets  of  three 
acts  were  performed:  in  the  first  place,  the  novice  was  specially  purified,  solemnly 
invested,  and  religiously  anointed ;  and  in  the  second  place,  a  triple  sacrifice  was  pre- 
sented in  his  behalf,  consisting  of  a  bullock  for  a  sin  offering,  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offering, 
and  a  ram  for  a  peace  offering  (Exod.  xxiv.  1 — 37 ;  xL  12 — 15  ;  ch.  viii.  1 — 36).  At 
the  consecration,  however,  of  the  "  anointed  priest,"  or  "  the  priest "  par  excellence, 
afterwards  called  the  "high  priest,"  a  more  elaborate  ceremonial  still  was  ordained, 
occupying  seven  days  instead  of  one,  and,  whilst  consisting  of  the  same  series  of  acts — 
purification,  investiture,  anointing,  and  sacrifice,  this  last  act  showing  as  clearly  as  the 
investiture  with  the  "  golden  garments  "  the  exalted  rank  of  the  person  concerned — 
whereas  for  an  ordinary  priest  one  bullock  formed  a  sin  offering,  for  a  high  priest  seven 
bollocks  were  offered  on  successive  days.  A  further  evidence  of  his  exalted  position 
may  be  seen  in  the  sin  offering  to  be  made  by  the  high  priest  upon  any  infringement 
of  his  official  duty.  "  He  was  to  offer  an  ox  without  blemish.  Having  performed  the 
presentation,  the  imposition  of  the  hand,  and  the  slaughtering  in  the  customary 
manner,  he  took  a  part  of  the  blood  into  the  tabernacle,  and  sprinkled  it  seven  times 
'  in  the  face  of  the  vail  of  the  holy,'  and  having  put  some  of  the  blood  upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  he  poured  out  the  remainder  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering.  The  same  fatty  portions  which  were  removed  in  the  case  of  the  peace 
offerings  were  afterwards  lifted  off  the  carcase  and  consumed  above  the  daily  burnt 
offering,  the  high  priest  carrying  the  rest  of  the  carcase  to  a  clean  place  before  the 
camp,  and  burning  it  on  wood  with  fire."  A  ceremonial  of  highly  significant 
variations ! 

2.  The  offerings  of  the  princes  and  the  rider.  Express  mention  is  made  of  elaborate 
offerings  made  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  "  by  the  princes  of  Israel,  heads  of 
the  house  of  their  fathers " — gold  and  silver  utensils,  a  goat  apiece  for  a  sin  offering, 
and  large  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  (Numb.  vii.  10 — 89).  Express  mention 
is  also  made  of  a  sin  offering  for  a  ruler,  whether  judge  or  king  (ch.  iv.  22 — 26). 
Remembering,  however,  the  special  offerings  of  David  and  Solomon  on  set  occasions,  it 
would  appear  that  the  offerings  just  mentioned  are  simply  instances  of  an  adaptation 
of  the  sacrificial  cultus  to  the  sanctification  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  State,  and 
instances  which  any  occasion  of  great  penitence  or  gratitude  might  constitute  into  an 
inspiring  precedent. 
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8.  The  offerings  of  the  holy  women.  In  thia  case  a<jain  we  seem  merely  to  have  an 
instance  of  a  class  of  presentitinns  capable  of  infinite  repetition  by  Bcctions  of  Jcwiah 
•ociety.  These  holy  women  "  served  at  the  door  of  the  talHjrnacle"  (Kxod.  xxxviii.  8; 
1  Sam.  ii.  22),  not  assistin.,',  of  course,  in  any  of  the  ritual  prescribed  for  the  priests  or 
Levites,  but  abiding  a|iparently  in  a  holy  ministration  of  prayer  and  praise,  fastinf^  and 
sacrifice,  like  the  saintly  daughter  of  Phanuel;  at  least,  such  is  the  inurpretation  oi 
these  holy  attendants  suggested  by  the  Septua^int,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  Jet  .cne, 
and  many  rabbis,  as  shown  by  Miinster  and  Fagiua  in  the  'Critici  Sacri.' 

III.  The  personal  offbbinob.  These  are  divisible  into  two  classes — the  hlood  and 
ihe  bloodless  sacrifices,  the  former  including  the  burnt  offerings,  the  peace  ofTerings,  tha 
sin  and  the  trespass  offerings  ;  and  the  latter  including  the  meat,  or  the  meal,  offering^ 
u  they  are  better  termed,  the  libations,  the  offerings  of  oil  and  incense,  and  a  variety 
of  oblations,  such  as  the  redemption  moneys  for  every  Israelite,  the  tithes,  the  firstlings, 
and  the  vows.  Of  these  two  classes  in  order;  certain  modifications  of  the  blood  and 
bloodless  sacrifices  under  special  circumstances  may  then  be  appended. 

L  The  blood  sacrifices.  The  burnt  offerings.  Two  points  call  for  notice,  namely,  tha 
Injunctions  concerning  the  victims  to  be  slain,  and  those  concerning  the  ritual  to  be 
observed  in  slaying.  The  victims  varied  with  the  wealth  of  the  offerers.  If  the  offerer 
was  poor,  a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon  sufficed  to  neutralize  the  command  not  "  to  apj^ear 
before  the  Lord  empty,"  and  in  the  presentation  of  this  humblest  oflering  the  officiating 
priest  simply  cleaned  the  birds  and  burnt  them  upon  the  accustomed  altar.  Richer 
offerings  were  such  as  an  ox,  a  ram,  or  a  goat,  in  the  transformation  of  either  of  which 
into  a  sweet  savour  a  more  elaborate  ritual  was  observed.  This  ritual  is  described  at 
length  because  it  was  adopted  in  all  burnt  offerings,  whether  national,  official,  or 
personal.  " The  victim  was  brought  to  the  altar  by  the  off<rer,  who  then  forcibly  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  animal's  head,  and  slaughtered  it  upon  the  north  side.  In  the  act 
of  slaughtering,  the  blood  was  caught  by  the  priest  and  swung  against  the  four  walls  of 
the  altar.  The  offerer  then  flayed  the  slaughtered  animal,  divided  it,  cleansed  the 
intestines  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  legs  ;  whereupon  the  officiating  priest,  appropriating 
the  skin,  placed  the  several  parts,  with  the  head  and  fat,  in  order  upon  the  wood,  which 
had  been  previously  arranged  upon  the  ever-burning  fire,  and  the  whole  sacrifice  rose 
'as  an  offering  of  fire  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  Jehovah."*  A  meal  offering  and  a  drink 
offering  always  accompanied  this  form  of  sacrifice  (comp.  ch.  i.). 

The  peace  offerings.  In  this  case  also  emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  victims  ana 
the  mode.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  might  he  a  bull,  a  cow  or  a  calf,  a  ram,  a 
sheep  or  a  lamb,  a  he-goat  or  a  she-goat,  the  selection  being  re;;ulated  by  the  purse 
and  the  inclination  of  the  offerer.  As  for  the  ritual,  which  mutatis  mutandis  was  also 
observed  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  peace  offering,  national,  official,  or  individual,  it  in 
part  resembled  and  in  part  differed  from  that  of  the  burnt  offering.  "The  victim 
having  been  brought  to  the  altar,  the  offerer  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  slaughtered 
it  (but  apparently  not  on  the  north  side) — the  priest  meanwhile  catching  the  blood 
and  sprinkling  it  upon  the  altar — flayed,  divided,  and  cleansed  it.  The  course  subse- 
quently followed  was  essentially  different  from  that  employed  for  the  burnt  offering. 
Instead  of  burning  the  animal  entire,  the  offerer  detached  all  the  separable  portions 
of  fat,  such  as  the  flare,  and  that  in  which  the  intestines,  kidneys,  and  liver  are 
embedded ;  and  in  the  case  of  sheep  severed  the  fat  tail ;  these  portions  were  then 
burnt  with  the  daily  burnt  offering.  The  breast  was  afterwards  '  waved'  by  a  kind  of 
horizontal  movement,  and  given  to  the  Aaronites,  and  the  right  leg  was  lifted  or 
'  heaved  off'  as  a  gift  to  the  officiating  priest.  The  remains  of  the  carcase  \v  ere  carried 
away  by  the  offerer,  and  a  meal  made  of  it  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  tabernacle. 
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Meat  and  drink  offerings  accompanied  this  form  of  sacrifice,  one  of  the  cakes  of  ihe 
meal  offering  always  falling  to  the  priest."  Three  occasions  for  the  presentation  of 
peace  offerings  are  expressly  mentioned:  they  might  be  made  at  special  seasons  of 
gratitude,  and  were  then  called  thank  offerings ;  they  were  presented  when  vows  were 
made  before  the  Lord,  and  were  then  called  votive  offerings  ;  or  they  were  voluntarily 
made  at  any  time  when  there  was  a  longing  for  the  fellowship  of  Jehovah,  being 
then  called  voluntary  offerings.  The  laws  of  the  peace  offering  are  given  in  chs.  iiL 
and  vii.  11 — 36. 

TTie  sin  offerings.  Some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  sin  offering  have  been 
already  passed  imder  review  in  connection  with  the  national  and  ofTicial  offerings,  and 
It  has  already  become  evident  that  the  differentia  of  this  class  of  sacrifices  was  to  be 
found  in  a  peculiar  manipulation  of  the  blood  of  the  animal  slaughtered.  This  fact 
becomes  very  evident  indeed  when  we  turn  to  the  regulations  concerning  the  individual 
sin  offerings.  "When  a  ruler  or  common  Israelite  sinned  through  ignorance,  they 
were  ordered  to  bring,  on  becoming  conscious  of  their  fault,  the  ruler  an  immaculate 
he-goat,  and  the  Israelite  an  immaculate  shaggy  she-goat ;  in  both  cases  the  offerer 
then  went  through  the  customary  process  of  laying  on  the  hand  and  slaying,  upon 
which  the  priest,  having  collected  the  blood,  smeared  some  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
poured  out  the  rest  at  the  foot,  and  burnt  the  whole  of  the  fat  upon  the  hearth ;  the 
carcase  fell  to  the  priest.  The  sin  offerings  were  slain  where  the  burnt  offerings  were. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  whilst  many  victims  might  be  offered  as  a  burnt  offering, 
the  sin  offering  might  never  consist  of  more  animals  than  one."  Tt  will  be  perceived 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  several  forms  of  sin  offering,  that  the  ritual  observed  was 
always  the  same  in  certain  important  points,  such  as  the  manipulation  with  the  blood, 
the  burning  of  the  fatty  portions,  and  the  destination  of  the  carcase  (which  always  fell 
to  the  priest,  either  for  his  own  use  or  to  bum  without  the  camp).  For  the  law  of  the 
sin  offering,  consult  ch.  iv. 

Z%€  trespass  offerings.  However  similar  in  name,  these  formed  a  class  quite  distinct 
from  the  preceding  class,  and  this  distinction  must  be  considered  later  on.  At  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  tabulate,  as  has  been  done  in  the  other  three  classes,  the  sort  of 
victims  presented  and  the  manner  of  their  presentation.  "In  all  cases  the  offering 
consisted  of  a  ram,  the  blood  of  which,  after  the  customary  presentation,  imposition  of 
hands,  and  slaughtering,  instead  of  being  smeared  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  or  taken 
into  the  iioly  place  like  the  blood  of  the  sin  offerings,  was  simply  swung  agaicst  the 
side  of  the  altar,  the  ritual  being  thenceforth  the  same  as  for  the  sin  offering  either  of 
a  ruler  or  common  Israelite.  This  class  of  sacrifice  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
recompense,  which  was  considered  as  due  to  God  and  man ;  the  discharge  of  the  debt 
to  Gkxi  being  effected  by  the  placing  by  the  priest  of  a  fancy  value  upon  the  offered 
ram  equivalent  to  the  wrong  done ;  and  the  human  liability  being  discharged  by  the 
payment  to  the  party  wronged  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  fraud,  increased  by  a  retri- 
butory  ffth.**  The  laws  of  the  trespass  offerings  are  given  in  chs.  r,  14,  etc.,  and 
vLl— 7. 

8.  Tk«  bloodless  sacrifices.  These  include  the  so-called  meat  offerings,  the  tithes 
and  the  firstfruits,  both  of  which  were  solemnly  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering  and  consecrated  by  a  solemn  dedication  by  fire  of  part  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  other  bloodless  sacrifices  which  were  not  presented  at  the  altar.  Of  these  only 
the  first  class  call  for  any  further  remarks. 

The  meat  offerings  were  so  called  in  the  Authorized  Version  because  meal  was  the 
staple  food  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Times  and  customs  have  now  changed,  and 
the  word  "  meat "  refers  now  to  animal  rather  than  vegetable  food.    It  is  now,  therefore. 
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advisable  to  speak  of  meal  offerings,  not  meat  offtjrings.  Tliese  offerings  were  the 
Levitical  vcv'rUible  sacrifices,  and  wore  preceded,  witli  two  exceptions — the  daily  offer- 
ing of  the  liigh  priest  and  that  wliich  was  substituted  by  the  poor  for  the  burnt 
offering — by  some  form  of  blood  sacrifico,  either  a  burnt  offering  or  a  peace  offering. 
"They  consisted  of  fine  whcaten  flour,  or  of  cakes  of  the  same,  variously  prepared 
with  oil,  according  to  the  culinary  arts  of  the  Jews,  some  being  baked  in  a  small  oven 
like  the  Arab's  tannur,  some  being  prepared  on  plates,  and  some  In  a  skillet;  they  also 
occasionally  consisted  of  roasted  ears  of  com.  To  all  these  '  meat  offerings '  oil  and 
■alt  were  added,  and  to  those  which  consisted  of  flour  or  grain  incense  also.  .  .  .  The 
ritual  of  presentation  was.very  simple.  The  offeror  brou.;ht  the  offering  to  the  priest, 
who  took  a  handful  of  the  meal  and  oil  with  the  incense,  and  burnt  them  on  the  altar, 
the  remainder  falling  to  the  priest  as  '  a  thing  most  holy.' " 

3.  Certain  modifications  of  the  two  previous  classes  enjoined  under  special  eircum- 
itances.  Not  merely  did  the  Law  contain  directions  for  individual  sacrifices  such  as 
have  been  already  described,  but  some  specific  adaptations  wore  enjoined  of  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual,  in  order  to  expressly  connect  certain  states  of  mind  and  body  with  the 
scenic  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  The  occasion  for  these  modified  forms  of  ritual  were 
the  following ;  they  are  simply  named  for  the  most  part,  and  the  references  given  to  the 
Law  for  fuller  details : — 

Upon  contact  with  a  corpse  (see  Numb.  xix.  and  oomp.  *  Scriptural  Doctrine  of 
Bacrifice,'  p.  74). 

Upon  tJie  cure  of  a  leper.  The  purification  of  a  restored  leper  was  divided  into  two 
series  of  acts  performed  after  an  interval  of  seven  days,  being  at  both  times  a  modified 
sacrificial  ritual  (comp.  ch.  xiv.  and  '  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,'  p.  75). 

After  parturition.  The  mother  who  had  recovered  from  childbirth  must  present 
herself  with  a  sacrifice  at  the  altar  (see  ch.  xii.  1 — 8). 

After  cessation  of  derangement  of  sexual  organs  (see  ch.  xv.  1 — 15 ;  25 — 30). 

Jn  connection  with  the  Nazurite  vow.  This  vow  of  abstinence  and  continency  vras 
itself  a  form  of  sacrifice.  It  was  also  directly  associated  with  the  sacrificial  rituaL 
Ui>on  any  unintentional  defilement  of  a  Nazarite  by  sudden  death  in  his  company,  an 
offering  was  to  be  made  of  two  doves,  or  pigeons,  by  way  of  atonement,  and  a  lamb  was 
to  be  brought  as  a  trespass  offering.  There  was  also  a  peculiar  rite  to  celebrate  the 
expiry  of  his  vow  (comp.  Numb.  vi.  13 — 21). 

At  the  so-called  trial  of  Jealousy,  a  solemn  ordeal,  by  which  conjugal  infidelity  was 
submitted  to  an  awful  sacrificial  test.  The  suspicious  husband  brought  the  wife  to  the 
priest,  together  w'tli  an  offering  of  barley  meal,  without  oil  or  incense.  The  ordeal  was 
this.  The  priest,  taking  some  holy  water  from  the  laver,  apparently  in  an  earthen 
vessel  in  which  he  liad  mixed  a  little  dust  from  the  sacred  court,  and  placing  the  meal 
in  the  woman's  hand,  sware  the  woman  according  to  an  appalling  formula,  to  which  he 
says,  "  Amen,  ameru"  Further,  he  wrote  the  formula  in  a  book,  and,  having  blotted 
it  out  with  the  holy  water,  caused  the  woman  to  drink  the  water.  Nor  was  the  ordeal 
even  yet  complete.  There  was  a  subsequent  waving  of  the  meal  before  the  Lord,  a 
burning  of  it  upon  the  altar,  and  a  second  potation  of  the  holy  water.  With  this 
lesolt,  the  thigh  of  the  perjured  woman  rotted  (see  Numb.  v.  11^1). 

B.  SCBIPTUBAL  PbINCIPLES  APPLICABLE  TO  THB   ElUCTDATIOH  OF  TH«   LbVITIOAIi 

Sacrifices. 

To  the  Christian  mind,  accustomed  to  accept  instinctively  as  fundamental  postnlatai 
the  spirituality  and  imiversality  of  worship,  it  might  well  seem  at  first  sight  that  so 
costly  and  complicated  a  ritual  as  has  just  been  described  was  something  less  than 
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Divine.     Origen's  dilemma,  that  this  cultus  by  presentation  is  either  nnworthy  of  itf 
Creator,  or  its  Creator  is  himself  unworthy,  seems  to  have  some  reason  on  its  side.    Nor 
does  his  escape  from  the  dilemma  appear  at  first  blush  irrational ;  it  may  seem  better 
to  some  to  inquire  as  to  what  these  laws  may  be  made  to  mean,  rather  than  to  investi- 
gate minutely  what  they  seem  to  mean.     Nevertheless,  in  real  truth,  it  ia  needless 
to  constitute  one's  self  a  pupil  of  the  philosophical  eunuch  of  Alexandria.     Ascetic 
rebellion  ai^ainst  the  actual  condition  of  life  providentially  arranged  for  us  is  not  the 
hio-hest  mark  of  sanctided  wisdom,  and  quite  another  method  of  escape  than  Origen's 
from  the  danger  of  the  flesh  may  be  pursued  both  in  morals  and  in  religion.     Aa 
marriat^e  may  afford  finer  scope  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  life  than  celibacy,  so  a 
patient  study  of  the  reputed  materialism  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  may  issue  in  a  more 
spiritual  view  of  the  Divine  dealings  than  spiritualizing  falsely  so  called.     A  little  care 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  actual  teachings  of  Scripture  show  an  exquisite 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  Jew  in  the  process  of  discipline  to  which  he  was 
divinely  submitted.      Indeed,  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  language  of  Scripture 
will  elevate  the  Levitical  cultus  into  so  splendid  an  agent  in  the  religious  development 
of  the  chosen  people,  as  not  to  be  derogatory  to  Deity  himself.     At  least,  so  we  hope  to 
show  by  an  examination  into  the  early  records  of  the  Pentateuch.     By  the  sacrifice 
and  offering  which  Jehovah  did  not  for  himself  desire,  he  yet  satisfactorily  educated, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  people  to  whom  the  higher  revelation  in  the  body  could  be  made. 
Nay,  however  Judaism  may  fall  short  of  Christianity,  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  with 
any  other  religious  system  developed  during  the  world's  course.     A  worship  which 
could  train  and  satisfy  a  David  and  an  Isaiah,  a  Jeremiah  and  an  Ezekiel,  must  be 
pre-eminent  amongst  the  non-Christian  faiths.    The  task  we  now  place  before  ourselves, 
therefore,  is  to  educe  from  the  Old  Testament  certain  general  principles  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.     What  light  the  Jew  had 
upon  the  rites  he  was  bidden  to  perform,  we  are  now  to  gather  into  a  focus.     If  the 
labour  be  great,  it  will  not  be  unremunerative ;  in  this  toil,  too,  there  will  be  profit. 
The  inquiry  will  conveniently  range  itself  under  the  following  heads :  We  shall  first 
elicit  from  Scripture  some  fundamental  ideas  common  to  the  whole  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices;   we  shall  next  investigate   the  significance  attached   by  Scripture  to  the 
varied,  yet  ordained,  ritual  of  those  sacrifices  ;  thirdly,  we  shall  ascertain  the  meaning 
associated  by  Scripture  with  the  several  varieties  of  these  sacriiices ;  and  lastly,  we 
bJiall  consider  the  significance  of  the  several  feasts  and  fasts  to  the  celebration  of  which 
t.  J  sacrificial  ritual  was  accommodated.     These  details  settled,  it  will  then  be  possible 
to  regard  the  Levitical  sacrifices  as  a  whole.    The  application  of  these  leading  principles 
to  the  multitudinous  injunctions  previously  classified  will  then  be  easy,  and  the  result, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  at  once  stimulating  to  faith  and  evocative  of  devout  thankfulness. 
Here  a  caution  may  be  not  unwisely  interpolated.     It  possibly  calls  for  explicit 
statement  that,  when  we  speak  of  scriptural  principles  of  sacrifices  and  of  principles 
deducible  from  the  Scriptures,  we  do  not  refer  to  proof  texts  merely.     The  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  Scripture  is  not  so  facile.     However  poorly  the  writer  has 
■ucceeded  in  his  aim,  that  aim  itself  is  to  base  the  interpretation  of  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices upon  a  series  of  complete  inductions  from  the  scriptural  data,  including,  as  they 
60,  the  implications  of  philology  and  the  suggestions  of  general  usage,  possibly  Vie  hints 
derivable  from  a  trained  sense,  as  well  as  the  numerous  passages  for  which  chapter  and 
verse  can  be  given.     Scriptural  archaeology  is  only  inexpugnable  when  it  consists  of 
perfect  inductions  from  Scripture,  and  perfect  inductions  must  summarize  tenor  iit 
addition  to  positive  statements  of  facts. 

1.  Certain  fundamental  ideas  common  to  the  Leviticai  sacrifices.    The  idea  underlying 
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the  generic  term  "  qorban."  After  what  has  been  already  said  upon  the  meaning  and 
Biblical  usage  of  this  terra  for  all  forms  of  sacrifice,  whether  bloodless  or  marked  by 
the  eflfusion  of  blood,  whether  presented  at  the  altar  or  without  discrimination  of  place, 
little  further  need  be  added.  All  tlie  I^evitical  sacrifices  were  gifts  to  Jehovah.  They 
g»ve  tangible  expression  to  the  innate  sentiments  of  every  worshipper  down  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  fetichist,  that  it  is  necessary  to  attest  the  self-denial  of  his  soul  by 
•ome  gift  which  the  hand  can  bring ;  a  sentiment  which  Jehovah  not  only  sanctioned 
in  the  Jew,  but  demanded  when  he  said,  •'  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  me  empty." 
He  who  brought  a  qorban  made  a  presentation.  Undoubtedly  the  problem  of  the 
Levitical  sacrifices  is  like  one  of  those  intricate  locks  which  only  a  combination  of  keys 
can  open.  One  master-key  has  been  discovered  In  this  idea  of  qorban.  What- 
erer  else  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were,  they  were  presentationB  to  Jehovah,  sacrifices 
■ymbolio  of  self-sacrifice. 

The  idea  underlying  the  term  "  kipper  "  and  its  several  forms.  This  technical  term  and 
its  derivatives  are  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  by  atone  and  its  derivatives. 
Without  discussing  the  primary  significance  of  the  word,*  suffice  it  to  say  that  "atone** 
in  its  scriptural  sense  means  "  to  cover  sin,"  in  other  words,  to  neutralize  or  conceal  sin 
so  that  it  should  not  ofiend  the  Deity — to  render  the  Divine  wrath  inoperative.  To 
make  an  atonement,  if  we  probe  the  Hebrew  figure,  "was  to  throw,  so  to  speak,  a  veil 
over  sin  so  dazzling  that  the  veil  and  not  the  sin  was  visible,  or  to  place  side  by  side 
with  sin  something  so  attractive  as  to  completely  engross  the  eye.  The  figure  which 
the  New  Testament  uses  when  it  speaks  of  the  '  new  robe,'  the  Old  Testament  uses 
when  it  speaks  of  atonement.  When  an  atonement  was  made  under  the  Law,  it  was 
as  though  the  Divine  eye,  which  had  been  kindled  at  the  sight  of  sin  and  foulness,  was 
now  quieted  by  the  garment  thrown  around  it ;  or,  to  use  a  figure  much  too  modem, 
yet  equally  appropriate,  it  was  as  if  the  sinner,  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  lightning 
of  the  Divine  wrath,  had  been  suddenly  wrapped  round  and  insulated."  So  much  for 
the  idea  of  the  word.  In  addition,  let  the  precise  association  of  the  idea  be  remembered. 
This  idea  of  atonement  is  expressly  associated  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  in  an 
important  passage :  "  For  the  soul,"  it  is  said,  in  ch.  xvii.  11,  "  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood,  and  I  (the  Lord)  have  given  it  you  upon  the  altar  to  be  an  atonement  for  your 
souls :  for  the  blood  it  atones  by  the  souL"  In  other  words,  to  avoid  the  lengthy 
oontroversy  connected  with  this  passage,  it  is  at  least  alleged  that  the  blood  of  every 
animal  sacrifice  has  been  appointed  by  God,  for  some  reason  of  his  own,  as  a  means  of 
neutralizing  the  sin  of  the  Jew,  because  the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  animal  sacrificed. 
Four  truths  thus  emerge,  viz.  first,  the  Levitical  sacrifices  had  a  power  of  atonement; 
secondly,  that  atonement  was  connected  only  with  the  blood  sacrifices;  thirdly,  it  was 
the  efifusion  of  blood  which  was  declared  to  be  a  neutralizing  of  sin ;  and  fourthly,  this 
act  of  atonement  was  an  act  of  substitution,  that  is  to  say,  a  forfeited  human  life  was 
spared  because  of  an  animal  life  surrendered.  Of  course,  we  are  not  arguing  either  the 
reasonableness  or  irrationality  of  this  fact ;  it  is  our  present  purpose  simply  to  state  it. 
Thus  the  second  master-key  to  the  Levitical  sacrifices  has  been  obtained.  But  although, 
to  continue  the  figure,  the  door  into  the  mysterious  chamber  is  opened,  the  only 
available  light  is  that  which  has  followed  our  entrance  ;  there  are  many  windows  to  be 
unbarred  and  blinds  to  be  lifted  before  the  entire  chamber  is  visible  to  its  remotest 
comer  and  most  secret  recess.  To  this  unbarring  and  illuminating  we  must  now 
proceed. 

2^  significance  of  the  materials  tued  in  sacrifice.  As  our  previous  classification  hae 
ibown,  these  materials  were  divisible  into  animal  and  aon-animal  ofiferinga,  or,  to  adojit 

•  '  Soriptnral  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,'  pp.  482 — 486. 
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the  yet  more  significant  technicalities,  into  blood  an^l  bloorlless  offerings.  The  ideal 
already  educed  render  the  interpretation  of  these  two  classes  of  material  easy.  The 
bluodk'ss  offerings  were  presentations  simply  ;  they  were  gifts  made  to  Jehovah  upon 
approach  to  him  in  worship ;  they  were  this  and  nothing  more.  The  blood  sacrificei 
were  this  and  something  more;  they  were  both  presentations  and  instruments  of 
atonement ;  in  addition  to  being  the  gifts  of  the  offerer  to  Jehovah,  they  possessed  the 
all-important  blood  which  testified  to  the  substituted  life.  In  every  case  of  animal 
sacrifice  the  blood  spilt  spoke  of  a  substituted  life,  whilst  in  every  case  also  the  animal 
itself  of  some  value  to  the  offerer,  spoke  of  a  presentation  made.  And  it  is  this  latter 
fact  which  elucidates  another  point  iu  the  ceremonial  of  animal  sacrifice,  namely,  the 
variety  and  the  kind  of  victims  enjoined.  Offerings  were  only  to  be  made  of  such 
animals  as  did  not  contradict  the  Levitical  laws  of  food — of  such  animals,  therefore,  as 
Jehovah  could  receive.  Further,  the  victims  were  of  very  different  value ;  a  bullock 
was  worth  more  than  a  cow,  a  cow  than  a  calf,  a  calf  than  a  ram,  a  ram  than  a  sheep, 
a  sheep  than  a  lamb,  a  lamb  than  a  pigeon,  and  a  pigeon  than  a  handful  of  meal ;  the 
gradation  of  animal  became  a  gradation  of  gift.  The  more  costly  the  gift  the  more 
self-sacrificing  the  offering. 

The  significance  of  the  place  of  sacrifice.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  it  would  appear, 
any  place  might  be  a  place  of  special  Divine  revelation,  and  therefore  a  place  where  an 
altar  ruic^ht  be  erected ;  in  the  Levitical  code,  the  legitimate  place  of  sacrifice  was  more 
restricted.  The  large  majority  of  offerings,  as  our  previous  description  has  already 
made  evident,  were  ordered  to  be  presented  within  the  precincts  of  the  one  spot  wiiich 
Jehovah  had  consecrated  by  his  presence.  As  it  is  said  in  Deut.  xii.  5,  6,  "  But  unto 
the  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  Name 
tkere,  even  unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou  shalt  come :  and  thither 
ye  shall  bring  your  burnt  offerings,  and  your  sacrifices,  and  your  tithes,  and  heave 
offerings  of  your  hand,  and  your  vows,  and  your  freewill  offerings,  and  the  firstlings  of 
your  herds  and  of  your  flocks."  And  yet  again,  in  vers.  13,  14,  "  Take  heed  to  thyself 
that  thou  offer  not  thy  burnt  offerings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest :  but  in  the  place 
which  the  Lord  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes,  there  thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt 
offerings,  and  there  thou  shalt  do  all  that  I  command  thee."  And  still  more  solemnly 
is  the  same  injunction  conveyed  in  ch.  xvii.  3 — 9,  "  What  man  soever  there  be  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it 
out  of  the  camp,  and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord ;  blood  shall 
be  imputed  unto  that  man ;  he  hath  shed  blood ;  and  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people:  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  their  sacrifices, 
which  they  offer  in  the  open  field,  even  that  they  may  bring  them  unto  the  Lord,  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  unto  the  priest,  and  offer  them  for  slain 
offerings  unto  the  Lord,"  etc.  If  apparent  exceptions  are  seen  in  the  case  of  Gideon, 
Manoah,  David,  and  Elijah,  it  needs  to  be  remembered  that  their  aberrant  practice  was 
sanctioned  by  express  Divine  revelations  ;  and  so  little  was  their  example  regarded  as 
a  type  of  permissible  action,  that  when  the  Eeubenites  wished  to  build  a  second  altar, 
all  Israel  grew  furious,  and  was  ready  to  put  two  tribes  and  a  half  to  the  sword. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  immense  importance  was  attached  under  the  Law  to  the 
place  of  sacrifice.  That  place  was  ordered  in  such  a  way  that  it  always  fell  somewha* 
within  the  one  sanctuary ;  and  very  significantly  so,  for  there  Jehovah  was  supposed 
jmd  stated  to  be  i»eculiarly  present  and  approachable.  There  was  a  certain  localization 
of  the  Deity  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shechinah  was 
holy  ground,  as  the  Law  itself  represents  Jehovah  as  saying.    "And  there  I  irill 
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Beet  "are  the  words  of  the  Lord  at  the  ordiniinco  of  the  ijerpotual  burnt  oDcring  at 
the  door  of  tabernacle,  "And  there  I  will  meet  with  the  childr.n  of  Israel,  and  the 
Uberuacle  shall  bo  sauctilied  by  my  filory.  And  I  will  sanctify  the  tabcrnacia  of 
the  cont;rewation,  and  tlie  altar:  I  will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron  and  hi*  sons,  to 
minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  omcc.  And  I  will  dwell  among  the  children  of  fsrael,  and 
will  be  their  God"  (Exod.  xxix.  43,  44).  Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that,  whikt  the 
whole  sanctuary  was  the  abode  of  Jehovah,  approach  to  him  was  limited  by  two 
conditions:  first,  certain  sections  of  the  sauciuary  were  allotted  to  certain  sections 
of  the  people,  the  high  priest  alone  being  allowed  to  enter  the  holy  of  holies,  the  priests' 
peculiar  portion  being  the  holy  place,  and  the  court  being  apportioned  to  the  Jew  •  and 
secondly,  the  altars  were,  so  to  speak,  the  centres  of  the  several  sections,  in  which  their 
aignificance  was  concentrated  and  from  which  their  power  radiated. 

Thus  we  have  express  scriptural  authority  for  saying  that  the  various  offerings  were 
to  be  presented  within  the  precincts  of  thii  holy  ])lace,  eacli  according  to  the  statua  of 
the  worshipper,  because  there  Jehovah,  the  covenant  God,  had  consented  to  reveal  his 
Name,  and  be  peculiarly  present. 

The  sifjn  ificance  of  the  ojficinting  priests.  Not  only  was  the  large  majority  of  sacrifices 
ordered  to  be  made  at  a  certain  place,  but  by  tlie  mediation  of  a  certain  ecclesiastical 
executive.  The  Jews  at  large  were  not  priests  unto  God,  they  did  their  priestcraft 
by  deputy ;  and  from  the  days  of  their  unanimous  refusal  of  the  more  exalted  oflBce 
of  Divine  administration,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart  for  holy  service.  The 
preceding  description  of  the  legal  commands  has  already  shown  how  large  a  part 
the  priest  played  in  sacrificial  worship,  how  minute  a  rubric  instructed  the  priest  in  the 
dutiful  discharge  of  his  sacred  functions.  For  our  present  purpose,  the  tribe  of  Levi  as 
a  whole  may  be  ignored;  it  is  simply  needful  to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  priests 
proper,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  and  their  official  head,  the  so-called  higb  priest.  Had 
the  fact  of  the  mediation  of  priests  any  doctrine  to  convey  to  the  reverent  and  thoughtful 
worshipi>er  ?  Most  assuredly.  The  priests  were  middle-men ;  they  had  an  exceptional 
privilege  of  Divine  approach ;  they  represented  God  to  man,  and  man  to  God.  Every 
sacrifice  presented  through  the  priest  was  presented  to  Jehovah  by  the  appointed  medium 
of  legal  access. 

2.  2'he  significance  of  the  several  details  of  the  sacrificial  ritual.  It  is  next  necessary 
to  consider  the  significance  of  the  curious  and  precise  ritual  ordered  to  be  adopted  hi 
sacrificial  worship,  and  to  see  whether  and  how  far  religious  truths  were  taught  thereby. 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  prescribed  act  was  meaningless,  and  that  each  stage  in  the  elabo- 
rate act  of  worship  had  its  own  message  to  convey. 

The  act  of  pres'htafion.  The  first  stage  in  every  act  of  sacrifice  was  the  deliberate 
presentation  of  the  offerer  and  his  gift  at  the  appropriate  altar.  Entrance  into  the  court 
of  the  Lord's  house  was  not  casual  or  heedless,  but  of  set  purpose.  The  offerer  pre- 
sented himself  and  his  offering  solemnly  before  the  priest.  Nor  was  this  presentation  a 
mere  opportunity  for  an  official  examination  into  the  fulfilment  of  the  legal  conditions 
of  valid  sacrifice,  although  the  officiating  priest  was  unquestionably  bound  to  see  that 
the  victim  had  neither  spot  nor  blemish  nor  any  such  thing.  The  presentation  was  itself 
a  thoughtful  religious  act.  Of  what  nature  ?  Without  entering  upon  the  various  replies 
which  have  been  returned  by  Neumann,  Keil,  Khefoth,  Kurtz,  and  Wangemann,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  thebiah  was  a  symbolical  prayer  for  the  privileges  accruing  to  legal 
sacrifice.  To  come  to  the  altar  was  to  come  to  the  Lord ;  to  come  with  a  willing  and 
obedient  mind,  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  Law,  was  to  ask  for  a  share  in  the  promises 
thereto  attached. 

The  imposition  qf  the  hand.    The  victim  having  been  solemnly  presented,  "  tha 
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offerer  forcibly  Itud  his  hand  upon  its  head ;  his  hand,  not  his  slave's ;  his  hand,  noi  Ui 
■ubstitute's,  nor  his  wife's,  but  his  own  hand  "—to  retranslate  what  Outram  extracted  from 
the  Talmud.  There  was  a  forcible  imposition  of  the  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  Tictim 
by  the  offerer,  whoever  he  might  be,  whether  priest  or  layman,  king  or  elder.  And  this 
act  was  singularly  eloquent.  Again  refraining  from  entering  into  the  protracted  con- 
troversy as°to  the  meaning  of  the  rite  (discussed  in  the  writer's  previous  work),  sufBce 
it  to  say  that  this  act  was  a  dedication  of  the  victim  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  waa 
brought.  Perfunctory  worship  Jehovah  would  not  have,  and  as  the  deliberate  act  ot 
presentation  kept  the  mind  of  the  offerer  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  rite  in  which 
he  was  engaging,  so  the  deliberate  act  of  the  imposition  of  the  hand  kept  the  mind 
awake  to  the^same  great  object.  Just  as  the  presentation  said,  "  This  is  my  deliberate 
act,"  so  the  imposition  of  the  hand  implied,  "  This  is  my  deliberate  gift." 

The  act  of  slaughter.  This,  be  it  observed,  was  always  performed  by  the  offenr 
("possibly  assisted  or  guided  by  the  Levites),  and  hence  its  significance.  In  offering  an 
animal,  he  was  bringing  before  God  an  atonement  as  well  as  a  presentation.  But 
atonement  was  by  the  blood,  not  by  the  living  animal.  Whilst,  therefore,  sacrifice  as  a 
jrift  was  complete  when  the  victim  was  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes  in  the  two  first  ritna] 
acts  already  described  and  explained,  sacrifice  as  an  atonement  was  not  complete  until 
the  blood  was  given  to  the  priest.  In  the  act  of  slaughter  by  his  own  hand,  the  offerer 
obediently  brought  before  God  the  blood  of  atonement.  The  slaughtering  was  important 
as  the  consummation  of  the  act  of  sacrifice  by  the  presentation  of  the  atoning  blood 
before  the  Lord. 

The  heaving   and    waving.    Sometimes  a  peculiar  swinging  of  the  offering  waa 
appended  to  the  other  acts  of  presentation,  called  "heaving"  and  "waving"  {therwnaih 
and  tJienupha).  This  detail  was  enjoined  in  the  consecration  of  the  Levites  and  priests, 
in  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite,  in  the  offering  of  jealousy,  in  the  cleansing  of  the  leproua, 
in  the  thank  offerings  and  the  tithes.     Nor  are  the  movements  themselves  difficult  to 
trace.     "  Heaving  "  was  a  perpendicular  motion  from  below  upwards,  a  swinging  from 
earth  towards  heaven.    "  Waving  "  has  been  very  differently  understood.     Some  of  the 
early  Protestant  exegetes  regarded  "  waving  "  as  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  which 
they  found  some  mysterious  reference  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus ;  Hengstenburg  and 
Bahr  accept  this  interpretation  whilst  rejecting  the  inference.    Gesenius,  Thalhofer, 
Keil,  Knobel,  Schultz,  and  Oehler  seem  to  regard  thenupha  as  a  mere  synonym  of 
tJiebiah,  and  as  forming  no  distinct  part  of  the  ceremonial ;  in  which  view  there  is  both 
truth  and  falsity,  the  "  waving"  being  assuredly  a  part  of  the  act  of  presentation,  but  a 
part  of  the  ritual  distinctly  emphasized.    As  Wangeraann  has  pointed  out,  the  compiler! 
of  the  Mishna — ^no  mean  authorities  on  the  details  of  ancient  worship — regard  this  move- 
ment of  heniph  as  a  "  going  and  coming,"  as  if  "  waving  "  were  a  horizontal  movement 
backwards  and  forwards.      With  this  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  coincide. 
Thus  Isaiah  calls  the  swinging  of  an  axe  "  waving,"  as  also  the  angry  shake  of  the 
threatening  finger.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  significant  act  of  the  officiator  would 
■eem  to  be  a  more  emphatic  presentation.     The  priest  took  the  offering  and  '*  heaved  " 
it  towards  heaven,  as  if  presenting  it  to  the  Deity  who  had  made  the  heavens  his  throne, 
and  then  returned  the  gift  to  the  altar  by  a  "  waving  "  process,  which  only  differed  from 
the  reverse  of  "  heaving  "  by  the  exercise  of  force  to  counteract  gravity,  and  place  tb* 
limb  or  the  firstfruits,  for  example,  upon  the  altar. 

The  significance  of  the  manipulations  with  the  Hood.  Although  this  act  varied  tal 
the  several  kinds  of  sacrifice,  it  was  nevertheless  invariably  a  more  or  less  oompleta 
pouring  forth  of  the  life-blood  before  the  Lord.  The  rabbinical  interpreters  of  the  Law 
divided  the  manipulation  in  question  into  three  acts — lekicha,  serika,  and  shepieha.   T* 
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ihe  collection  of  the  blood  in  a  silver  bowl  they  gave  the  name  of  lekicha ;  the  applica- 
tion of  the  blood  so  n  served  to  the  altar  they  called  serika ;  and  the  pouring  out  of  th« 
superfluous  blood  at  the  runnel  of  the  altar,  whence  it  flowed  into  the  brook  Kedron,  they 
designated  shepicha.  This  triple  division  is  useful  aa  showing  the  stages  of  the 
customary  jirocedure.  It  was  the  second  stage  which  was  manifestly  the  im{x)rtant  one, 
the  first  being  a  mere  preliminary,  and  the  third  a  mere  consequent  thereto.  This 
terika,  or  sprinkling,  varied  with  the  sacrifice,  sometimes  being  a  sjirinkling  of  the  sur- 
face ot  the  brazen  altar,  sometimes  a  smearing  of  the  horns,  and  sometimes  a  general 
aspersion  ot  all  the  holy  places  and  their  sacred  utensils.  It  was  always,  however,  a 
bringing  of  blood  in  contact  with  the  altar,  and  thus  before  Jehovah.  Upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  repulsive  proceeding  to  modern  eyes  we  are  left  in  no  doubt.  Th« 
interpretation  thereof  is  given  in  the  passage  which  has  already  been  quoted  (ch.  zviL 
11),  and  concerning  which,  however  interpreters  may  vary  as  to  its  exact  puri>ort,  all 
are  agreed  that  it  defines  the  use  of  blood  in  the  Law.  "  For  the  soul  of  the  flesh," 
it  runs,  "  is  in  the  Lloud  :  and  I  (the  Lord)  have  given  it  you  upon  the  altar  to  be  an  atone- 
ment for  your  souls :  joi  i-L«  blood  atones  by  the  soul."  In  other  words,  this  verse  asserts 
that  the  blood  of  the  animal  legally  presented  has  been  appointed  by  God  as  a  means  of 
atonement  tor  human  life,  because  that  blood  is  really  the  life  of  the  animal  sacrificed, 
or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  the  blood  or  life  of  an  animal  has  been 
graciously  accepted  by  Jehovah  (for  some  reason  or  other,  and  by  some  means  or  other) 
as  a  valid  substitute  for  the  life  or  blood  of  the  sinful  ofi"erer.  As  Kahnis  puts  it,  blood 
is  life  in  compendio.  By  the  blood  manipulation  one  part  of  the  twofold  aim  of  animal 
sacrifice  was  completed,  and  a  legal  atonement  was  made  for  human  sin. 

The  significance  of  the  combustion  upon  the  altar.  In  the  blood  manipulation,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  the  atoning  aspect  of  animal  sacrifices  was  complete  ;  the  two  remain- 
ing rites  were  connected  with  the  ofierings  as  gifts  to  God,  There  was  in  every  case  a 
burning  of  the  carcase,  wholly  or  in  part ;  this  was  the  first  of  the  remaining  acts.  The 
symbolism  of  this  combustion  is  manifest.  It  was  a  sending  of  the  gift  to  God.  After 
arranging  the  divided  or  the  selected  portions  of  the  carcase  in  the  heaven-bom  fire, 
which  had  issued  forth  from  the  Divine  presence  at  the  consecration  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  had  never  been  permitted  to  altogether  expire,  they  were  burned,  that  Is  to  say, 
they  were  etherealized,  and  they  rose  to  heaven  as  "  a  sweet  savour."  The  rite  bore  a 
similar  interpretation  when  it  had  reference  to  any  of  the  bloodless  oflFerings.  To  bum 
was  to  effectually  present. 

The  significance  of  the  concluding  meal.  In  all  offerings  but  the  holocausts  and 
certain  forms  of  the  sin  offerings,  the  ritual  ended  in  a  sacrificial  meal,  enjoyed  for  the 
most  part  by  the  priesthood,  but  occasioually — that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  peaco 
offerings — shared  by  the  laity.  Of  necessity,  when  there  was  a  consummating  feast,  the 
entire  gift  was  not  burnt ;  part  was  consumed  by  fire  in  symbolical  gift  to  God,  and 
pa  t  was  retained.  That  this  remnant  commonly  fell  to  the  priesthood  points  to  the 
significance  of  this  closing  act.  The  priests  were  the  representatives  of  Jehovah; 
consumption  by  the  priest  was  as  much  giving  to  God  as  consumption  on  the  altar. 
Tliere  was  a  mystical  union  between  Jehovah  and  his  pncsts,  and  participation  by  the 
latter  was  particijiation  by  the  former.  In  the  peace  offering  there  was  a  continuation 
of  the  same  idea.  For  a  time,  the  sacrificing  family  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  priesthood.  It  consisted  for  a  gracious  season  of  priests  unto  God.  As  Kurtz  has 
strikingly  said,  "Just  as  the  effusion  of  blood  betokened  justification,.  .  .  so  the 
sacrificial  meal  told  its  tale  of  the  unio  mystica.'' 

3.  The  signifiomce  of  the  several  sptcies  (f  sacrifice.  It  will  be  coDTenieiit  to  latersc 
'^nr  previous  order  of  exposition,  and  begin  with — 
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The  Woodless  offerings.  In  these,  as  their  name  mincJioth  implies,  the  fact  of  presen- 
tation is  alone  emphasized.  They  were  gifts  to  God  simply;  they  were  not  a  mean* 
of  atonement.  The  whole  ritual  of  their  offering  was  adapted  to  express  that  they 
were  presentations  alone.  Their  further  significance  varied  with  their  material.  They 
consisted  always  of  the  products  of  labour  ;  they  were  therefore  objective  representations 
of  80  much  self-sacrifice  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  pure  gifts  might  be 
made  from  all  the  branches  of  human  activity — agriculture,  stock-farming,  arbori- 
culture, merchandise,  luxuries,  even  the  spoils  of  battle  and  the  titles  of  property. 

The  several  Hood  sacrifices.  These  conveyed  both  the  leading  elements  of  Jewish 
worship.  They  were  at  once  gifts  and  means  of  atonement.  The  ritual  enjoined 
accentuated  both  features  of  blood  manipulation  and  presentation.  Further,  whilst 
every  blood  sacrifice  made  both  the  aspects  of  sacrifice  prominent,  the  materials  ordered 
and  the  ritual  enjoined  adapted  these  fundamental  facts  to  varying  states  of  mind  and 
Inclination.  The  burnt  offerings,  and  sin  offerings,  and  trespass  offerings,  and  peace 
•fferings,  were  all  means  of  adoring  God,  and  covering  sin  as  well ;  but  in  each  species 
there  was  a  special  adaptation  to  the  more  vivid  expression  and  satisfaction  of  some 
religious  state. 

The  burnt  offering  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  bloodless  sacrifices.  As  its  ritual 
shows  most  clearly,  and  as  its  name  of  holocaust  implies,  presentation  is  its  leading 
characteristic  ;  so  far  from  the  blood  manipulation  constituting  a  prominent  feature,  it 
Beems  to  be,  what  it  is  in  fact,  a  mere  means  to  an  end,  a  recognition  of  sinfulness  lest 
the  gift  of  man  be  despised.  The  variation  too  in  the  victims  allowed  points  to  the 
same  fact — to  the  relative  value  of  gifts,  and  is  a  kind  of  Old  Testament  proclamation 
»f  the  duty  of  proportionate  giving  ;  the  poor  man's  handful  of  meal,  or  pi^reDn  tells  the 
game  story  as  the  widow's  mite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  swinging  of  the  blood  collected 
by  the  priest  against  the  altar  is  the  least  emphatic  manner  of  procedure  in  atone- 
ment, whereas  the  burning  of  the  whole  carcase  pointed  most  conclusively  to  the 
animal  as  a  presentation  to  God. 

In  the  sin  offering,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  just  the  blood  manipulation  which  is 
strongly  emphasized.  If  the  burnt  offering  was  an  atonement  that  it  might  be  a  gift, 
the  sin  offering  was  a  gift  that  it  might  be  an  atonement.  This  inference  is  suggested 
by  the  name  as  well  as  the  ritual.  A  sin  offering  was  an  offering  for  sin — for  sin 
of  an  accurately  defined  nature,  sin  bishyagah,  sin  of  error,  and  not  deliberate  sin.  As 
for  the  ritual,  there  is  as  distinct  an  accentuation  of  the  blood  manipulation  as  there  is 
an  evident  withdrawal  into  the  background  of  the  ritual  of  gift,  the  carcase  simply 
lu.ling  to  the  priest,  or  being  unostentatiously  bui-nt  without  the  camp,  as  a  thing  which 
has  performed  its  jiurpose  elsewhere.  Further,  in  connection  with  the  ritual  of  the 
makins;  a  substitute  for  sin,  it  is  important  to  notice  the  iucrrase  in  the  value  ol 
the  P'lostitute  as  the  status  of  the  offerer  rose.  There  is  a  well-marked  gradation  in  the 
Tic  ims  commanded,  from  the  comparatively  wortiiless  she-goat  of  the  common  Israelite 
to  !ne  more  valuable  he-goat  of  the  ruler,  and  thence  to  the  ox  for  the  priest  or  the 
congregation.  Again,  be  it  observed  that  the  sin  offerings  of  individuals  were  not 
presentable  for  any  sin,  but  only  for  the  so-called  sins  of  ignorance,  error,  weakness, 
whichever  word  may  be  most  suitably  employed  for  the  frequent  lapses  of  sanctified 
but  depraved  human  nature.  Sharply  defined,  therefore,  sin  offerings  were  gifts  which 
were  made  for  atonement  of  sins  of  ignorance,  sins  of  ignurance,  according  to  the 
Levitical  conception,  being  any  sins  which  did  not  wilfully  contravene  the  dictates  of 
Jeiiovah. 

Similarly,  the  significance  of  the  trespass  offerings  may  be  inferred  from  the  ritual 
and  the  law  of  their  presentation.     From  the  former  it  is  manifest  that  neither  the 
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element  of  gift  nor  of  atonement  was  tlie  prominent  feature,  but  the  element  ol 
restitution.  In  this  class  of  sacrifico  tlierc  was  always  an  accompanyin;;;  recom)>enH«, 
which  was  paid  both  to  God  who  has  beou  ulltiide*!  by  the  trcBpa-ss,  and  to  man  who 
has  been  defrauded.  It  was  the  fancy  value  whidi  was  put  U[X)n  the  ram  and  which 
expiated  the  wrong-doer  before  the  Great  Giver  of  all  thin<^H,  and  it  waji  the  monetary 
indenmity  which  expiated  the  human  fraud,  which  gave  to  this  olTi'ring  its  peculiar 
place  and  value.  And  this  inference  is  strengtlicned  by  noting  certain  Hi)ecial  cases  iu 
which  this  form  of  olTiring  was  ordained.  Trespass  offerings  were  to  be  made  upon 
unconscious  uegligi-uce  in  such  dues  as  tithes  or  firstlruits,  upon  an  unintentional 
infringement  of  a  Divine  command,  and  upon  any  deceitful  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property  ;  thus,  to  translate  the  injunctions  into  more  general  terms,  trespjiss  offerings 
were  to  be  made  upon  any  forgetfulness  of  duty  to  God  or  duty  to  our  neighbour. 
There  was  always  present  in  this  class  of  sacrifici'S  the  idea  of  retribution. 

Similarly,  in  th-  peace  ufferiugs,  it  is  again  manifest  that  it  is  neither  the  fact  of  gift 
nor  that  of  atonement  which  is  uppermost,  but  that  of  the  sacrificial  meal.  In  thii 
class,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  elements  of  presentation  and  atonement  are  but  meant 
to  an  end.  The  peace  offerings  were  gifts  and  exinations  that  they  might  be  feasts. 
The  peace  offering  was  the  social  offering,  the  sacrifice  of  friendshij),  where  a  man  and 
his  kindred  might  have  loving  fellowship  with  Jehovah  an<l  his  priests.  The  burnt 
ofTerinor  was  the  act  of  one  in  ttnion  with  Jehovah,  the  peace  ullering  of  one  who  would 
cement  wiion  by  communion.  The  peace  offering  was  the  Lord's  Supper  of  the  old 
covenant. 

4.  The  sigiiipcauct  of  the  several  feasts  and  fasts.  The  several  f'jasts  and  fasts  now 
caU  for  consideration  before  we  proceed  to  build  up  these  numerous  details  into  one 
consistent  and  instructive  synthesis.  The  significance  of  these  festal  or  penitential 
seasons  must  again  be  inferred  from  the  scriptural  records  by  means  of  a  careful 
induction  in  each  case. 

The  general  im])ort  of  these  exceptional  times  and  seasons  in  the  Jewish  calendar 
may  be  gathered  from  the  name  so  frequently  applied  to  them.  They  are  called  "  holy 
convocations ;"  whereby  is  signified  that  they  were  not  simply  seasons  of  rest,  a  kind 
of  Decadi,  or  Sansculottide,  an  atheistic  day  of  rest,  or  popular  festival ;  they  were  holy 
days  as  well  as  holidays.  Nor  were  they,  this  name  implies,  like  birth  and  marriage 
days,  like  Waterloo  memorials  and  American  Days  of  Independence,  like  Foundation 
Days  and  remembrances  of  a  pious  benefactor — mere  jubilant  or  regretful  reminiscences 
of  past  evc^:-,  such  as  the  Divine  pause  after  Creation,  or  the  flight  from  Egypt,  or  the 
tenting-out  a  kuccoth  ;  they  were  religious  in  the  sense  of  present  participation  in 
spiritual  pri\ /i.^'.  ;  they  were  sacramental  memorials.  In  short,  the  Jewish  festivals 
(to  use  a  convenient  terin  not  to  be  understood  as  exclu<iiug  days  of  humiliation), 
whatever  else  they  were,  whether  holidays  or  days  of  rest,  were  dedicated  to  religious 
exercises,  and  therefore  became  media  for  new  experimental  participation  in  the 
blessings  of  religious  truth. 

The  sabbaths  were  times  of  holy  convocation,  and  nothing  more.  They  were  pauses 
authoritatively  demanded  in  the  busy  life  of  the  world  for  spiritual  as  well  as  physical 
ends.  They  stood  out  amidst  the  days  of  the  week  as  the  Lord's  days,  and  as 
peremptorily  as  the  fourth  commandment  bade  "  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy,"  did  prophets  take  up  the  strain,  saying,  "  Moreover,  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths, 
to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  it  is  I  the  Lord  that 
Mnctify  them."  Of  the  same  general  sabbatic  character  the  new  moons  partook,  and 
the  sabbatic  and  jubilee  year  also.  They  were  times  for  holiness  and  congregation  in 
addition  to  being  seasons  of  rest.     Without  calling  any  special  historical  event  to 
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mind,  they  were  "holy  convocations,"  labour  being  remitted  that  religion  might  be  tha 
more  engrossing. 

The  remaining  festal  times  and  seasons  had  an  additional  characteristic.  Besides 
being  "holy  convocations,"  vphen  there  might  be  a  general  adoration  of  Jehovah, 
and  a  general  remembrance  of  his  goodness,  and  a  general  participation  in  the 
blessednpss  which  the  truths  he  had  graciously  revealed  were  calculated  to  impart, 
there  was  in  these  other  feasts  and  fasts  a  particular  remembrance  of  some  special 
religious  crisis  in  the  national  history,  a  particular  celebration  of  some  special  act  of 
Divine  got'dness,  and  a  particular  reception  of  some  special  Divine  blessing.  It  was 
as  thouiih  each  year  there  was  again  a  remembrance  of  the  principal  needs  of  the 
religious  life,  together  with  the  special  Divine  methods  for  ministering  to  those  needs. 
In  fact,  as  the  sabbatic  cycle  of  festivals  was  fitted  to  keep  alive  in  the  soul  the  general 
relations  of  the  Jew  to  his  covenant  God,  so  the  remaining  festivals  were  individually 
adapted  to  fan  the  flickering  embers  of  some  single  spiritual  sense  only  too  liable  to 
expire.  The  several  exceptional  festivals  were  ordained  to  be  at  once  holy  convoca- 
tions, sacred  memorials,  and  blessed  sacraments,  and  both  history  and  precept  are 
inadequately  estimated  if  either  element  is  disregarded. 

Thus  it  is  an  insufficient  interpretation  of  the  Passover  if  it  is  spoken  of  simply  as 
a  remembrance  of  the  first  constitution  of  the  released  Hebrews.  The  Passover,  as  it 
was  celebrated  from  year  to  year,  was  a  re-enactment,  a  reiteration,  a  renewal  of  that 
ancient  rite  which  inaugurated  the  Divine  adoption  of  Israel  as  "  a  peculiar  treasure, 
a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation,"  as  Jehovah  himself  described  the  liberated 
Egyptian  slaves.  Passover  was  a  time  of  solemn  convocation  and  sacred  reminiscence ; 
it  was  also  a  repetition  of  that  symbolic  ritual  by  which  the  children  of  Israel  were 
admitted  into  their  peculiar  relationship  to  the  Deity,  wherein  they  may  feast  as  the 
ransomed  sons  of  God.  Briefly,  Passover  was  a  holy  convocation,  when  the  first 
Passover  was  recapitulated,  and  the  nation  again  entered  upon  the  amenities  of  Divine 
forgiveness  and  adoption.  Or,  yet  more  briefly,  Passover  was  the  Feast  of  Justifica- 
tion, "made  year  by  year  continually." 

The  days  succeeding  the  Passover  constitute  one  long  festal  season,  commencing 
with  the  days  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  ending  with  the  Feast  of  Firstfruits.  Again 
we  have  an  addition  to  the  general  significance  of  a  festival  for  a  special  end.  The 
justified  nation  is  now  submitting  itself  to  rules  of  abstinence  and  habits  of  self- 
sacrifice.  A  not  unsuitable  name  for  this  season  would  be  the  Feast  of  Consecration ; 
or,  to  modify  our  previous  form  of  speech,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  by  which  name  the  Old 
Testament  seems  sometimes  to  designate  the  whole  period  from  Passover  to  Pentecost, 
was  marked  by  special  days  of  holy  convocation,  in  which  the  first  joys  of  national 
obedience  and  deliverance  were  reiterated,  and  the  people  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Divine  adoption  testified  to  its  blessedness  by  willing  consecration  of  self  and 
substance  to  Divine  purposes.  More  briefly,  the  Feast  of  Weeks  was  the  Feast  of 
Consecration,  "  made  year  by  year  continually.*' 

A  similar  line  of  remark  is  applicable  to  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  This  day  of 
humiliation  was  by  no  means  a  repetition  of  the  Passover,  as  some  have  thought.  It 
does  not  celebrate  the  entrance  of  the  people  upon  covenant  rights,  nor  the  beneficial 
remembrance  of  that  entrance ;  it  is  a  fast  and  a  penitential  season  for  those  who  have 
been  already  admitted  to  the  Divine  intimacy.  What  else,  then,  could  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment signify  than  the  atonement  demanded  by  the  sinfulness  inseparable  even  from  the 
reconciled  ?  What  else  could  the  Day  of  Atonement  suggest  than  the  permanent  need 
of  atonement  even  by  a  nation  of  priests  ?  And  what  else  did  that  day  proclaim  than  the 
means  divinely  prearranged  for  meeting  that  evident  need  ?    The  Day  of  Atonemeni 
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w»a,  as  its  name  implioa,  that  holy  convocation  In  which  tho  covenant  people  w«r« 
cleansed  from  the  sin  contaminating  their  holiest  service,  "year  by  year  coutinualiy/ 
— the  Fiist  of  Absolution. 

Hence  follows  the  meaning  of  that  festival  which  formed  the  climax  of  the  festiye 
eeanons  of  tho  year,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Natunilly  enough  it  was  jubilitnt  and 
exultant;  dances  and  singing  and  mirth  were  its  natural  accompaniments.  For  a  time, 
at  least,  there  was  a  joyous  sojourn  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord'H  house,  and  a  kind  oJ 
Taradise  restored  where  man  might  hear  tho  voice  of  God  amidst  tlie  leaves  of  the  trees 
in  wliich  the  swallow  had  built  a  nest  for  herself.  The  season  was  a  symbolic  rejiresen- 
tation  of  the  joy  of  the  elect,  who  dwell  in  .Jehovali's  temple  fearlessly  and  gleefully. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  religiously  regarded,  was  the  Feast  of  the  Joy  of  the 
Reconciled. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  were  the  religious  truths  these  festivals  were  fitted  to  convey,  and 
the  types  of  religious  life  they  were  adapted  to  gratify,  mould,  and  objectify.  Doubtless 
the  ]>icture  drawn  is  ideal,  as  has  been  tiie  whole  delineation  of  the  si^^nificanco  of  the 
T^evitical  sacrifices.  Undoubtedly  also  the  realization  was  but  rarely  attained,  and 
that  not  in  the  entire  nation,  but  in  the  sanctified  heart  of  some  solitary  worshipper  like 
David  or  EzekieL  Nevertheless,  these  Divine  object-lessons  were  not  without  their 
vnlue.  They  were  at  once  an  exercise  and  an  embodiment  of  an  indispensable  form  of 
educational  religion.  They  were  admirably  qualified  for  a  paternal  education  of  a  religious 
childhood,  if  they  fell  short  of  a  personal  culture  of  a  religious  manhood.  Add  the  further 
triith,  so  clearly  taught  in  the  old  covenant,  of  the  preparatory  character  of  Judaism, 
and  this  divinely  given  cultus  by  presentation  and  atonement  was  blessed  and 
stimulating  indeed,  "  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ" 

0.  Thb  Afplioation  of  the  Principlbs  deduced  to  the  Entibb  SOHEiat  OF 

THE   LevitIOAL   SaOBIFIOES. 

There  is,  alas  1  no  royal  road  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and  in 
the  esteem  of  the  present  writer  it  is  only  after  a  laborious,  observant,  protracted, 
and  possibly  wearisome  journey  through  a  wide  realm  of  detail,  that  anything  Uke  sure 
approach  can  be  made  to  a  mastery  of  the  difiBculties  of  the  way.  A  few  jottings  only 
of  that  journey  have  been  given,  a  few  impressions  recorded  in  transit,  but  even  now 
some  advance  can  be  made  to  the  promised  land  of  intelligibility.  To  speak  without 
figure,  a  complete  synthesis  of  the  facts  and  interpretations  already  obtained  could  only 
result  upon  a  full  and  exhaustive  survey  by  the  light  of  the  principles  deduced  of  the 
entire  Jewish  calendar  of  sacrifice.  Such  a  survey  is  precluded  by  our  limits  ;  but 
some  suggestive  outlines  thereof  may  now  be  drawn. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  standing  within  the  entrance  of  the  court  of  the  tabernacle 
or  the  temple  as  twilight  is  passing  into  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Abib,  or,  as 
it  was  afterwards  called,  the  1st  of  Nisan.  For  years  the  same  round  of  ritual  has  been 
pursued,  at  once  reminding  the  chosen  people  of  their  exceptional  relit;ious  privileges 
and  expressing  with  eloquent  symbol  the  religious  sentiments  which  so  benevolent  a 
religious  system  could  evoke  and  educate,  and  once  more  the  blank  page  of  the  new 
year  is  being  })resent.ed  for  completion,  and  the  services  of  the  year  are  recommencing. 
Before  our  eyes  the  barefooted  priests,  who  are  to  ofiici^te  in  their  course,  are  already 
prejaring  themselves  for  their  solemn  duties  by  ablution  at  tlie  brazen  laver,  whilst,  on 
the  hearth  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  the  remnants  of  the  first  evening  sacrifice  of 
the  new  year  are  still  burning.  The  ceremonies  of  the  day  begin.  First  comes  the  con- 
tinuous burnt  ofi"ering.  One  of  the  elders  of  the  people  possibly  iTcsents  himself  in  the 
people's  name  at  the  altar,  bringing  with  him  the  appointed  Iamb  for  the  sacrifice  and 
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the  appointed  meat  and  drink  offerings.  He  is  seen  to  lay  his  hand  with  some  force 
upon  the  victim's  head,  thus  dedicating  it  in  the  name  of  the  entire  people  as  a  burnt 
offering  in  its  behalf.  He  draws  his  knife  and  cuts  its  throat.  The  priest,  who  is 
ready  with  a  basin,  collects  the  streaming  blood  and  dashes  it  as  an  atonement  against 
the  sides  of  the  altar,  then  dissects  and  cleanses  the  carcase  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
and,  laying  the  pieces  in  order  upon  the  hearth,  the  morning  oblation  rises  into  the  air, 
"  a  sweet  savour  unto  Jehovah ; "  and  once  more  the  daily  burnt  sacrifice  has  Ixen 
presented  as  an  acceptable  token  and  memorial  of  the  nation's  consecration  to  Jehovah. 

But  the  day  is  a  new  moon,  a  more  emphatic  and  memorable  day  of  grace,  and  a 
more  elaborate  offering  is  added  to  the  ordinary  daily  presentation.  The  task  of  the 
national  representative,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  not  yet  complete,  and  he  again  presents 
himself  in  the  same  place  with  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  for  a  burnt 
offering,  together  with  the  prescribed  offerings  of  meat  and  wine,  and  also  with  a  kid 
for  a  sin  offering.  Analogy  would  suggest  that  the  sin  offering  is  first  made.  Again 
the  offerino-  is  formally  made  to  the  priests  at  the  brazen  altar,  clad  as  before  in  their 
white  robes  and  parti- coloured  girdles,  but  increased  in  number;  again  the  hand  is 
impressed  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  ;  again  the  animal  is  slain  in  the  nation's  behalf; 
again  one  of  the  priests,  the  accredited  representatives  of  Jehovah,  collects  the  blood  of 
the  slauc'htered  beast ;  but  there  the  similarity  of  the  ceremonial  ends.  According  to 
the  ritual  ordained  for  the  sin  offering,  some  of  tlie  blood  is  more  carefully  smeared 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  is  thus  brought  in  more  solemn  memorial  before  the 
Lord,  whilst  the  remainder  is  poured  away,  its  end  being  achieved,  at  the  base  of  the 
altar ;  some  few  portions  of  the  fat  are  alone  consumed  by  fire,  the  offering  partaking 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  atonement  than  a  gift,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  rest  of  the 
carcase  is  not  burnt  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  holy  place,  but  in  some  clean 
spot  without  the  camp.  Then  follows  the  large  monthly  burnt  offering  before 
described,  which  puts  the  larger  number  of  priests  in  requisition,  the  same  form  of  ritual 
being  gone  through  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  continuous  "  sacrifice,  and  the  same  truth 
being  signified  with  more  display.  Thus,  at  the  opening  year,  the  chosen  nation  is 
again  reminded  of  its  consecration,  and  reconsecrated  to  God  in  emphatic  manner,  the 
doctrine  being  simultaneously  declared  by  the  presentation  of  the  sin  offering  as  well 
as  by  the  form  of  blood  sacrifice,  that  even  the  best  hours  of  religious  acknowledgment 
in  the  moat  prominent  days  of  ft  sanctified  people  are  not  untainted  by  sin,  but  call 
for  humiliation  and  atonement. 

The  national  offerings  made,  and  the  golden  candlestick  replenished  in  the  holy  place, 
the  official  offerings  follow.  The  high  priest,  in  his  official  robes  of  white  and  blue, 
"Holiness  to  the  Lord"  glistening  in  gold  upon  his  mitre,  his  jewelled  breastplate 
flashing  and  sparkling  in  the  early  sun,  passes  to  the  performance  of  his  exalted 
functions,  the  bells  and  pomegranates  at  the  fringe  of  his  bruidered  tunic  ringing  as  he 
goes  to  present  his  daily  sacrifice.  Now  he  burns  his  offermg  of  meal  at  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering,  and,  by  a  gift  of  his  substance,  consecrates  himself  anew  to  the  Lord,  no 
effusion  of  blood  being  in  his  case  necessary,  because  of  the  peculiar  holiness  supposed 
to  attach  to  his  sublime  office ;  now  he  advances  to  the  holy  place,  and,  drawing  back 
the  chequered  curtain,  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  glory,"  is  hidden  from  view  fur  a 
time,  but  within,  we  know,  he  is  burning  incense  before  the  Lord  on  the  golden  altar,  as 
ft  further  testimony  of  priestly  consecration — presenting  solemnly  this  exceptional 
holocaust  without  blood. 

The  personal  offerings  now  succeed.  These,  of  course,  vary  from  day  .o  day  according 
to  the  number  of  those  who  are  religiously  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  and 
ftccording  to  the  mode  of  imj'ression.   For,  legally  compulsory  as  several  of  the  varietiea 
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of  indivi.hiiil  sacrifices  were,  there  waa  an  eloment  of  freedom  in  some,  and  of  limitatiou 
in  all ;  and  as  manifestly  as  the  burnt  ofTerings  and  jKsace  offeringH  were  purely  volun- 
tary, it  ia  equally  evident  that  the  sin  offerings  and  trespass  offeringa  were  largely 
influenced  by  time  and  siiace.  A  Jew  who  lived  remote  from  Jerusalem,  for  example, 
might  know  the  Law,  but  could  not  possibly  fulfil  it ;  thus  there  would  be,  even  with  the 
enthusiastically  religious,  a  more  probable  remembrance  and  olwervanco  upon  certain  set 
occasions,  such  as  the  annual  feasls.  Nor  must  the  hardness  of  the  human  heart  be 
forgotten,  and  the  rare  virtue  of  living  up  to  spiritual  privileges.  Still,  the  suppositiuii 
is  that  we  are  standing  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  on  a  N<w  Year's  Jay.  Although  n^t 
dignified  with  the  importance  of  Pentecost  or  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  it  is  still  a 
festal  day,  and  offerings  of  many  kinds  will  certainly  be  presented.  At  one  hour, 
full  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  anxious  for  service  and  self-abnegation,  a  man  brings  hn. 
bull,  or  his  ram,  or  his  goat,  for  a  burnt  offering,  according  to  liis  means  and  inclination, 
whilst  his  poorer  neighlwur  presents  iiis  pair  of  piueons.  The  customary  ritual  is  gone 
through,  each  stage  of  which  is  symbolically  expressive  of  the  act  and  method  of 
consecration,  until  the  holocaust  rises  "as  an  offering  of  fire  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
Jehovah,"  and  the  deed  of  personal  consecration  is  complete.  At  another  time  it  is  an 
omission  of  some  sacred  duty  which  is  to  be  remembered  before  the  Lord,  and  in  that 
obedience  which  is  dearer  even  than  sacrifice,  an  Israelite  from  the  ranks  is  leading  his 
spotless  shaggy  ehe-goat  to  the  altar,  when  again  the  ceremonies  of  presentation,  of 
imposition,  and  of  slaughter  are  carefully  gone  through,  each  stage  in  the  sanguinary 
proceeding  having  its  own  spiritual  suggestiveness  for  the  religiously  minded,  the 
blood  is  smeared  uix)n  the  horns  of  the  altar  to  bring  the  medium  of  atonement  before 
the  Lord,  and,  the  expiation  for  the  unwitting  sin  being  ended,  the  offerer  walks  away, 
mentally  at  rest.  Or  perhaps  it  is  a  trespass  offering  which  is  being  brought  in 
rejientant  recollection  of  some  deed  of  fraud,  a  kind  of  conscience  money ;  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  wrong  done  to  God  as  well  as  man,  the  substitutionary  ram  ia  presented 
and  slain,  whilst  the  story  of  the  fraud  is  told  over  the  head  of  the  slaughtered  beast, 
the  priest  placing  a  judicial  value  upon  the  wrong  done  to  Jehovah,  and  accepting  the 
ram  in  lieu  thereof,  a  monetary  recompense  being  made  to  the  injured  neighbour. 
Or  it  may  be  a  peace  offering  which  is  brought  by  a  whole  family  in  joyful  recognition 
of  the  Divine  goodness,  the  priest  being  welcomed  to  the  hallowed  society;  the  victim 
is  slain,  and  the  sin  prest-nt  even  in  such  united  religious  joy  atoned ;  and  the  feast 
follows  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  holy  place — a  love  feast  indeed,  a  banquet 
where  "  the  banner  over  them  was  love."  Or,  descending  to  the  less  frequent  instances 
of  the  Levitical  ceremonial,  "  now  a  Hebrew  woman,  but  recently  a  mot'.ier,  is  modestly 
presenting  herself  with  her  offering  of  pigeons;  and  now  the  high  priest  is  passing 
through  the  gate  of  the  court,  attended  by  a  Levite  carrying  birds  and  scarlet  wool 
and  hyssop — he  has  been  summoned  without  the  camp  to  examine  a  restored  leper. 
Anon  an  application  is  made  for  the  means  of  purifying  some  tent  where  the  dead  is 
lying.  At  one  hour  a  householder  is  compounding  for  the  property  which  he  has 
voluntarily  vowed  unto  the  Lord ;  the  next,  a  Nazarite,  with  unshorn  hair  and  beard 
is  presenting  the  prescribed  sacrifices  for  release  from  his  vow." 

Such  might  have  been  the  sights  afforded  to  the  observer  by  a  single  day.  From 
early  morning  to  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice  there  was  oftentimes,  we  may 
assume,  one  long  series  of  presentations  by  all  grades  of  people  and  for  all  varieties  ol 
experience ;  and  a  similar  course  was  pursued  the  whole  year  round ,  as  \\  e  shall  presently 
detail  at  more  length  after  a  brief  digression  which  is  rather  a  further  explanation. 

To  test  the  usefulness  and  the  sufiBciency  of  the  explanatory  principles  already 
dednced,  let  attention  be  concentrated  upon  two  of  those  peculiar  ceremonies  whict 
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might  be  occasionally  witnessed,  namely,  that  of  the  purification  of  the  dead  And  that  of 
the  consecration  to  the  priesthood. 

Analyze,  for  example,  the  rites  ordained  for  the  purification  of  the  dead — interpret 
them  by  the  light  of  the  principles  previously  deduced — and  the  ceremony  would 
suggest  some  such  series  of  thoughts  as  the  following.     The  rite  was  a  purification,  and 
as  such  pointed  to  the  great  doctrine  of  original  sin.     It  was  a  puiificn       i  of  an 
exceptionally  solemn  kind,  and  it  was  a  purification  of  a  solemn  kind  from  its  singular 
blending  of  the  atoning  with  the  cleansing  element  of  the  Levitical  worship.     Such  is 
an  induction  from  the  various  features  in  which  the  ritual  resembled,  fnd  differed  from, 
the  general  course  of  procedure.     According  to  the  Law,  a  dead  body  contaminat-^d  all 
in  its  vicinity.    "  To  be  in  a  tent  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  an  inmate,  to  enter  a  tent 
where  a  dead  body  lay,  to  touch  a  corpse,  a  grave,  or  a  bone,  was  to  contract  unclean- 
ness  for  seven  days."   The  process  of  purification  was  very  arresting,  from  its  peculiarity. 
Like  most  processes  of  purification,  it  was  a  form  of  aqueous  ablution;  but  the  water 
employed  had  been  specifically  prepared.     A  red  cow  was  brought  to  the  son  or  heir  ol 
the  high  priest,  by  the  popular  representatives,  for  slaughter  without  the  camp.     Very 
little  ceremonial  was  observed,  but  all  was  singularly  expressive.      The  blood  was 
sprinkled  seven  times  towards  the  tabernacle,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  carcase — not  a 
part — together  with  the  skin  and  the  blood  and  dung,  was  burnt;  a  little  cedar-wood, 
hyssop,  and  scarlet  wool  being  thrown  into  the  fire.    From  the  ashes  the  water  oi 
purification  was  prei^ared.     When  occasion  called,  the  ashes  were  mixed  with  spring 
water,  and  sprinkled,  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  on  the  third  and  seventh  day 
after  defilement,  upon  the  tent  and  the  vessels  and  persons  it  contained;  after  the 
customary  ablution  of  the  person,  the  unclean  became  pure  in  the  evening.     After 
ablution  also,  all  those  who  had  had  any  share  in  the  ritual,  and  who  were  thus 
rendered  unclean,  were  also  purified.     Now,  the  use  of  water  associates  this  curious 
rite  with  the  other  riteS  of  purification,  and  therefore  shows  that,  according  to  the 
Levitical  conception,  contamination  by  the.  proximity  of  death  was  regarded  as  a  form 
of  involuntary  sin,  which,  like  parturition,  proclaimed  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  to 
be  obviated  by  special  ceremonial.    But  the  peculiarities  of  ritual  imparted  a  specific 
character  to  this  form  of  purification.     Not  simply  was  water  to  be  used,  but  running 
or  spring  water — water  at  its  greatest  power  of  cleansing ;  living  water,  as  the  Hebrew 
expressively  puts  it.     Further,  this  "  water  of  iniquity "  was  a  lye  prepared  by  the 
admixture  of  these  ashes  of  the  red  cow.     What  additional  significance  is  thereby 
given  ?    These  ashes  were  loudly  eloquent  of  atonement,  and  nothing  but  atonement. 
Let  it  be  noted  that  this  red  cow  was  mauifestly  a  kind  of  sin  ofiering — indeed,  it  is 
actually  so  called :  did  not  the  blood  manipulation  point  to  the  same  conclusion  ? — but 
that  it  differs  in  many  essential  points  from  the  sin  offering  proper.    Like  the  latter,  it 
was  a  national  propitiation,  and  was  therefore  brought  by  the  representatives  of  the 
tribes;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  consisted  of  a  cow — most  probably  that  it  be  not 
confounded  with  the  bullock  enjoined  for  the  sin  offering  for  the  congregation,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  its  inferior  grade  be  denoted.    Then  let  it  also  be  observed 
that  this  cow  was  in  no  sense  a  presentation,  i  ke  the  sin  offering  proper.     It  was 
not  offered  at  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  but  w.thout  the  camp;   no  portions  were 
reserved  for  priestly  use.     It  was  not  submitted  to  the  customary  rites  of  presentation ; 
even  the  skin  and  fasces  were  burnt,  and  not  separated.    In  fact,  this  red  cow  was  an 
atonement  by  substitution — this,  and  nothing  more.     Its  blood  was  sprinkled,  like  the 
blood  of  the  sin  offering,  before  the  tabernacle  seven  times,  thus  bringing  the  appointed 
means  of  "  coveriog "   emphatically   before  Jehovah ;    scarlet  wool — blood-coloured 
wool — was  thro  vn  into  the  fiames  when  the  carcase  was  burnt ;  nay,  the  very  colour  of 
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the  cow  was  scloctoil  as  the  colour  of  tho  bluml  which  atoned  ;  and  no  completely  w&« 
the  victim  regarded  as  a  substitute,  that  every  niiuistrant  at  tlio  ritual  was  rendered 
unclean  thereby,  and  the  high  priest  was  i)rt  eluded  from  ofhciatinp;,  lost  he  bo  inca- 
pacitated for  his  olher  exalted  luuctiuus,  and  so  his  soa.  Ids  nearest  kinHinao,  and 
official  representative  took  his  place.  Thus,  in  pictorial  and  impressive  form,  the 
momentous  truths  were  inculcated  of  death  as  the  punishment  of  sin  onluined  by  the 
Divine  anger,  and  of  the  counlenction  of  the  influence  of  death  by  an  apfx tinted 
substitute.  There  is  not  a  detail  of  the  involved  ritnal  \vhic!i  cannct  '-c  oxi'!..med  by 
the  aid  of  such  priuci[iles  as  we  have  deduced. 

So,  too,  so  elaborate  a  cerenumial  as  the  consecration  of  a  priest  becomes  at  once  lucid, 
brilliant,  suggestive,  and  reli;^iou8  by  the  application  of  the  principl<'s  in  question.  Am 
we  have  seen,  a  bvil'ock  and  two  rams,  unleavened  bread  and  wheaten  cakes,  were 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  candidates  to  be  initiated  were  washed 
with  water,  arrayed  in  Oi^'icial  garments,  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  atoned  for  by  a  sin 
ofl'ering,  sanctified  by  a  burnt  oileriug,  and  admitted  to  fellowship  by  a  peace  offering 
In  one  significant  particular  the  ritual  of  this  closing  sacrifice  differed  from  that 
customarily  observed  in  sacrifices  of  the  same  class.  After  the  habitual  imposition  of 
the  hand,  and  slau-jhter,  some  of  the  collected  blood  was  put  upon  the  tip  of  the  right 
ear,  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  was  sprinkle«l  upon 
the  clothing  of  the  newly  ordained  priest,  in  addition  to  the  usual  smearing  of  the 
horns  of  the  altar.  Now,  as  most  investigators  have  pointed  out,  this  consecration 
consisted  of  two  sets  of  three  acts.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  solemn  purification, 
an  express  investiture,  and  a  formal  anointing;  and  in  the  second  place,  there  followed 
a  triple  sacrifice  in  the  noteworthy  order  of  a  sin  offering,  a  burnt  offering,  and  a  peace 
offering.  Every  detail  is  luminous  and  has  of  itself  a  profound  suggestiveness  for  the  age 
contemporaneous,  and  although  the  minutiae  of  the  rite  only  receive  their  full  illumi- 
nation in  Christianity,  they  nevertheless  conveyed  many  a  valuable  lesson  to  the  Jew. 
In  fact,  in  its  adaptation  of  the  general  ritual  of  Levitical  sacrifice  to  the  ordination 
of  priests,  the  prescribed  ceremonial  is  a  simple  and  intelligible  object-lesson  in  the 
requisites  of  acceptable  religious  service.  In  the  set  washing  with  water  we  have,  ai 
Oehler  put  it,  "a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  purification  without  which  none  can  approach 
God,  at  least  to  atone."  In  the  investiture  there  is  the  visible  assumption  of  the 
priestly  office.  In  the  anointing,  the  Divine  seal  is  attached  to  such  acceptance  of 
office  ;  wherf^as  the  sin  inherent  even  in  an  accepted  priest  must  be  removed  by  a  sin 
offering,  upon  which  may  follow  the  expressive  sacrifices  of  consecration  and  fellowship. 
As  for  the  varying  features  in  the  peace  offering,  where  a  different  blood  manipulation 
is  gone  through,  what  change  could  be  more  significant?  Before  admission  to  the 
communion  of  priests,  and  of  the  Deity  whom  the  priests  serve,  there  must  bo  a  specific 
atonement,  and  the  atoning  blood  of  the  ram,  "  the  ram  of  consecration,"  is  placed  not 
only  in  contact  with  the  altar,  but  with  the  person  and  garments  of  the  newly  ordained 
priest,  the  very  ceremonial  signifying  that  the  ear  and  hand  and  foot,  which  are  to  be 
swift  to  serve,  must  be  atoned  for  before  they  are  hallowed,  and  that  the  very  garments 
uf  office  must  be  cleansed  before  dedication  to  their  sacred  use. 

With  such  daily  observances,  the  Jewish  year  ran  its  course,  the  customary  worship 
repeated  evening  and  morning,  in  combination  with  the  voluntary  expression  of 
religion  by  sacrifice,  associating  absolution,  confession,  and  adoration  with  all  the 
phases  and  grades  of  the  national  life.  If  the  tribe  of  Levi  sanctified  itself  by  hoiy 
service  in  sacrifice,  by  the  same  means  the  farmer  sanctified  his  toil,  the  mother  her 
child,  the  father  his  skill,  the  prophet  his  calling,  the  singer  his  talent,  the  prince  his 
government,  and  the  elders  their  nation.     Day  by  day  these  Levitical  sacrifices  were 
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capable  of  proclaiming,  in  sanctuary,  in  palace,  in  market,  in  house,  and  in  tent, 
religious  truths  of  the  liighest  importance.  To  this  daily  observance  let  the  additional 
observances  of  the  various  festal  seasons  be  added,  and  it  will  become  yet  more  manifest 
how  admirably  this  cultus  of  sacrifice  at  once  educated  and  ministered  to  the  Jewish 
phasis  of  religion. 

From  the  2nd  of  Abib  to  the  10th,  the  customary  daily  celebration  of  Divine 
service  was  observed,  the  interval  being  abnormally  broken  into  solely  by  the  increased 
consecration  called  for  and  symbolized  by  the  double  burnt  oflFering  of  the  sabbath. 
When  God  was  especially  remembered,  man  was  to  be  especially  consecrated.  With  the 
10th  of  Abib  came  the  Paschal  feast,  continued  more  or  less  till  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 
And  very  full  of  spiritual  suggestions  was  this  opening  festival  of  the  year,  every  detail 
of  the  rites  eujuined  tending  to  deepen  those  suggestions.  In  its  first  institution,  as 
we  have  seeu,  the  Passover  was  a  sacrificial  admisbion  to  covenant  rights,  and  every 
subsequent  celebration  thereof  was  at  once  a  remembrance  and  a  repetition  of  that 
initiatory  ceremoniaL  From  this  fundamental  significance  all  the  peculiarities  of  this 
sacrifice  follow.  Thus  the  Paschal  lamb  was  neither  a  sin  offering  pure  and  simple 
nor  a  peace  offering ;  it  did  not  in  many  important  points  come  beneath  the  laws  of 
the  acknowledged  sacrificial  ritual.  It  was  a  kind  of  inclusive  sacrifice,  which  conveyed 
the  prominent  teaching  of  several  forms  of  sacrifice  under  one  suggestive  form.  Thua 
first  and  foremost  the  Paschal  lamb  was  an  atonement  of  so  potent  a  nature  as  to 
arrest  the  destroying  arm  of  the  angel  of  death,  and  of  so  emphatic  a  ritual  as  to  be 
brought  more  into  contact  with  the  several  households  of  the  tribes  than  was  the  case 
in  any  other  festal  season.  The  time  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  selection  of  the 
victim  and  its  slaughter,  the  minute  injunctions  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon 
the  lintel  and  doorposts,  the  command  that  no  bone  of  the  lamb  was  to  be  broken,  the 
strict  command  that  what  remained  was  to  be  burnt  by  fire,  the  rapid  manner  of 
partaking, — all  pointed  to  the  offering  as  less  intended  for  a  feast  than  an  atonement, 
and  laid  very  exceptional  stress  upon  the  neutralizing  power  of  the  effused  blood. 
Certain  features  of  the  feast  were  undoubtedly  ordained  because  of  the  peculiar  position 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  if  that  position  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  fundamental 
significance  of  the  Passover  as  the  great  initiatory  rite,  all  the  superficial  difficulties  of 
the  narrative  are  removed.  It  is,  of  course,  not  denied,  but  strongly  believed,  that  there 
are  features  in  this  institution  which  nothing  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  type  could 
perfectly  explain,  and  which  are  the  outcome  of  distinct  Divine  previ^ion ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  contended  that  even  so  extraordinary  a  command  as  that  of  keeping  the  skeleton 
intact  was  intelligible  to  the  Jew  as  a  natural  consequence  of  what  he  was  able  to 
apprehend  of  the  meaning  of  the  Passover.  Possibly  even  this  nineteenth  century  is 
a  record  of  many  facts  likewise  which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  a  present  import  only,  which 
will  only  receive  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  light  of  a  coming  dispensation, 
similarly  with  the  following  days  of  the  Paschal  feast  and  with  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
all  the  details  of  the  injunctions  relative  theieto  are  nothing  but  exemplifications 
divinely  prearranged  of  the  leading  fact  taught  thereby  of  the  Feast  of  Consecration. 
Therefore,  for  example,  was  the  pleasure  of  leavened  bread  eschewed ;  therefore  wers 
the  firstfruits  presented. 

Nor  need  we  go  outside  the  principles  already  deduced  for  explanation  of  the  remain- 
ing feasts  and  their  observances.  Pentecost  past,  the  year  rolled  upon  its  course  ior  a 
time,  it  is  true,  in  a  more  level  manner,  the  regularity  of  the  daily  celebration  Ming 
only  interrupted  by  the  sabbatic  and  lunar  formalities,  every  day,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
gospel  being  proclaimed  of  Diviue  mercy  and  forgiveness  and  reconciliation,  with  its 
invariable  postulates  of  human  sin  and  decadence,  death  and  guilt.    At  length  cams 
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the  high  seaaon  of  the  seventh  month,  heralded  by  the  rousing  blast*  of  the  Peant  of 
Trumpets. 

The  seventh  month  affords  two  very  excellent  testa  of  the  adequacy  of  these  principle* 
of  interpretation,  namely,  in  their  application  to  the  elucitlatiou  of  tho  ereat  Day  of 
Atonement  and  tho  Feast  of  Tabernncles.  The  ritual  of  tho  former  need  not  be  rej)eatfld  ; 
it  was  undoubtedly  exceptional  ;  it  was  as  undoubtedly  instructive;  indeed,  the  more 
minute  and  accurate  the  investigation  bestuwed  even  upon  the  more  trivial  i>oints  -^f 
observance,  the  more  harmouious  duus  it  appear,  and  tlie  more  didactic.  At  first  bl"l.t, 
it  may  be  allowed,  the  ceremonial  shows  a  laUjured  and  olTicialistic  respect  to  a  mass  of 
legal  detail,  valuable  as  a  testmiony  to  ecclesiastical  thorouj^hness  in  routine,  and  to 
little  else.  Viewed  more  closely,  the  ceremonial  is  a  complete  and  balanced  whole, 
exact  and  even  concise,  forcible  as  well  as  clear  in  the  religious  lesson  it  has  to  convey. 
That  lesson,  as  we  have  sc  en,  is  the  atonement  possible  lor  the  sins  of  the  redeemed 
for,  be  it  observed,  the  stranger  and  the  foreigner  had  no  imrt  in  the  worship  of  this  day 
of  national  humiliation.  Carrying  this  principle  in  the  mind,  the  entire  K.ries  of  acta 
yields  up  its  meaning.  Not  a  soul  in  the  priestly  tribe,  however  holy  and  exalted  his 
function,  not  a  utensil  in  the  consecrated  place,  however  sacred  and  sublime  its  use,  but 
must  be  atoned  for.  Hence  the  mediators  and  the  instruments  of  mediation  must  be  first 
removed  from  beneath  the  ban  of  uiiclcanuess  and  sin.  The  solemn  proceedings  are 
therefore  commenced  by  tbe  offering  of  the  bullock  in  expiation  of  the  holy  places  and 
ministranta.  The  high  priest,  who  leads  in  officiating,  may  not  even  wear  his  ofHcial 
robes  till  the  ceremonial  of  expiation  is  completed,  but  stands  at  the  altar  clothed  in 
white  ;  and,  on  the  slaughter  of  the  bullock,  sprinkles  the  mercy-seat  and  the  floors  and 
the  altars  with  the  blood  of  atonemett,  and  presents  the  blood  before  the  Lord  in  atone- 
ment for  his  own  sin  and  the  sins  of  his  kindred  and  tribe.  Tho  whole  ritual  is  an 
emphatic  act  of  atonement,  as  every  detail  shows.  Atonement  is  likewise  solemnly 
made  by  the  blood  of  the  ram  in  behalf  of  the  nation.  The  remaining  rite  was  an 
exquisitely  symbolic  act,  declarative  of  forgiveness.  Confessing  over  the  head  of  the 
live  goat  the  sins  and  iniquities  of  the  entire  nation,  the  high  priest  seemed  to  transfer 
those  sins  to  the  head  of  the  animal,  who  bore  them  away  from  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah,  and  carried  them  into  the  abode  of  Azazel.  The  sins  were  removed  ab  well  aa 
covered.  Now  the  priest  may  assume  his  golden  garments ;  now  the  people  may  present 
acceptable  sacrifice;  now  burnt  offerings  may  typify  the  na'ional  consecration. 

The  ritual  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  somewhat  less  intelligible ;  nevertheless,  its 
secret  was  also  largely  open  to  the  thoughtful  and  devout  Jew.  It  very  expressively 
followed  the  more  serious  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  gave  visible  and  pleasant 
expression  to  the  joy  of  the  elect,  who  have  been  redeemed  at  the  Passover,  consecrated 
at  Pentecost,  and  absolved  at  the  great  day  of  national  expiation.  This  feast  ended, 
the  climax  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  by  symbol  had  licen  reached,  and  the  year  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  common  series  of  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  sacrificings. 

Now,  in  view  of  this  didactic  sacrificial  cultus,  at  once  so  elo<pient  and  so  disciplinary, 
it  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  contributions  were  thereby  made 
towards  a  system  of  revealed  religion.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  ask  with  what 
arguments  the  pious  Jew  would  combat  the  assaults  of  disbelievers  in  what  he  regarded 
the  Divine  origin  of  his  sacrificial  creed.  Nor  could  it  be  by  any  means  impracticable, 
whilst  it  certainly  would  be  of  value,  to  frame  both  a  systematic  and  apologetic 
theology  of  Judaism,  in  which  such  notes  as  the  laws  of  purification  and  the  injunctions 
for  blood  sacrifice,  the  significance  of  the  priesthood  and  the  explanation  expreesly 
assigned  to  the  tabernacle,  might,  by  an  intellectual  effort  of  no  severe  kind,  be  made  lo 
disclose  the  inmost  messages  of  their  svinbnlism,  and  become  part  of  »  concai«u»  c«i 
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doctrine  of  OU  ""^stament  theology,  of  its  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  salvation,  of  its  doctrine 
of  God  and  of  man.  But  after  all,  it  is  the  practical  aspect  of  this  Old  Testament  faith 
which  most  calls  for  admiring  regard.  Its  theological  implications  are  of  interest  to 
the  theologian,  its  practical  implications  are  of  human  interest.  And  practically 
regarded,  these  Levitical  sacrifices  are  noteworthy,  first,  as  a  means  of  religiona 
education,  and  next  as  a  means  of  religious  satisfaction.  They  evolved  religious  senti- 
ment and  they  appeased  it.  However  superficially  this  sacrificial  cultus  be  regarded, 
it  assuredly  proclaimed  such  truths  as  these:  the  sinfulness  of  man  (extending 
too  beyond  the  bounds  of  volition,  and  aflfecting  the  race),  the  Divine  alienation  conse- 
quent thereupon,  the  need  of  atonement,  its  possibility,  its  method,  the  acceptability 
of  the  service  of  the  reconciled.  All  these  truths — which,  to  judge  from  Christianity, 
constitute  the  essentials  of  a  religion  adapted  to  man — were  taught  by  arresting  sym- 
bolism and  an  imposing  ceremonial.  They  were  equally  capable  of  educating  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  religiousness  and  of  ministering  to  the  religious  needs  so  matured.  They 
affected  too  the  whole  range  of  life,  training  the  Church,  sanctifying  the  State,  pene- 
tratin<^  the  home,  and  affecting  the  individual.  They  interwove  the  essentials  of  religion 
with  all  the  relationships,  duties,  sorrows,  and  pleasures  of  life.  According  to  its  own 
ideal,  the  Jewish  nation  was  a  theocracy  where  reconciled  rebels  gave  their  every 
Allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  acceptably. 

Thus,  historically  regarded,  and  without  trespassing  upon  or  forestalling  the  later 
revelations  made  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  seen  to  be  a 
profound  recognition  of  the  wants  of  man,  and  a  response  to  his  deepest  needs.  The 
Levitical  sacrifices  declared  unmistakably,  from  the  hour  of  their  first  promulgation, 
the  necessity  there  was  for  atonement,  and  the  Divine  provision  for  that  necessity.  Indeed, 
it  is  simple  truth  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  feature  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  which  does 
not  accentuate  in  some  way,  either  the  fact  of  estrangement  from  God  with  its  large 
disabilities,  or  the  fact  of  reconciliation  to  God  with  its  large  privileges.  To  how 
enormous  an  extent  their  teaching  relied  for  confirmation  and  potency  upon  Christianity, 
we  shall  presently  see ;  just  now  the  point  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  insist  is  the 
Talue  of  Judaism  as  a  religious  system  apart  from  Christianity.  The  system  was,  alas  ! 
ideal.  The  Jew  seldom  realized  and  never  exhausted  its  magnificent  possibilities. 
Nevertheless,  how  immense  was  its  practical  value,  let  the  hundred  and  nineteenth 
psalm  testify,  with  its  himdred  and  seventj-six  verses  in  praise  of  this  very  Levitical 
system,  which  the  Psalmist  is  glad  to  recall,  and  which  he  feels  it  no  exaggeration  to 
describe — mass  of  commandments,  laws,  testimonies,  statutes,  though  it  be — as  a  fitting 
guide  of  youth,  an  object  of  great  delight,  a  mine  of  wonders  ;  as  the  rule  of  the  free 
and  the  song  of  the  exile  ;  as  sweeter  than  honey  and  more  valuable  than  riches  ;  as 
life,  light,  and  health ;  a  pleasant  subject  of  meditation  in  this  world  and  also  in  the 
eternity  of  Jehovah. 

D.  Eelation  of  thk  Levitical  Sacrifices  to  thb  Sacrifices  of  thk 
Patriarchal  Age. 

Contrasting  this  detailed  and  expressive  system  of  Levitical  sacrifice  with  the  brief 
iecords  of  the  pre-Mosaic  age,  it  would  appear  that  the  later  cultus  difl'ered  from  the 
earlier  in  authority,  in  complexity,  in  centralization,  in  doctrine,  and  in  practicai 
vaiite. 

As  regards  the  authority  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  they  are  expressly  ascribed  to 
a  Divine  origin.  "  And  Jehovah  said  imto  Moses  "  is  the  almost  invariable  formula 
with  which  the  several  legal  sections  begin.    In  this  there  is  a  marked  distinction  from 
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the  days  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Whatever  Divine  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  Abel  in  the  first  recorded  sacrifice — and  it  iu  easy  to  exaggerate 

those  influences  to  the  detriment  of  the  inspiriting  teaching  of  the  narrative it  is 

manifest  that  fix>m  that  time  onwards  the  ever-grovring  systetn  of  worship  by  sacriflc* 
was  almost  wholly  a  human  development.  "Almost  wholly,"  we  say,  for  Bacrificial 
revelations  were  given  to  Noah  and  Abraham,  but  the  one  was  simply  an  exhortation  to 
sacrifice,  and  the  other  a  correction  of  an  erroneous  inference.  In  fact,  the  patriarchal 
sacrifices  are  apparently  representative  of  pure  ethnic  sacrifices,  whereas  the  Divine 
acknowledgment  and  improvement  of  human  religious  ideas  testify  at  once  to  the 
hardness  of  the  human  heart  and  to  the  gracious  condescension  of  Jehovah. 

So  it  is  likewise  evident  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  an  advance  upon  the 
patriarchal  in  complexity.  Hereditary  priests  have  taken  the  place  of  the  fiather  of  the 
family,  aud  all  the  various  ceremonial  of  the  court,  the  holy  place,  and  the  holiest,  in 
all  the  mutations  of  the  Jewish  year,  have  superseded  those  two  simple  varieties 
mentioned  in  earlier  times,  the  burnt  ofiering  and  the  festal  oflfering — which  were 
adapted  on  occasion,  as  best  they  could  be,  to  all  the  changing  and  contrasted  emotion 
of  the  religious  life. 

A  third  difierence  between  the  two  dispensations  is  seen  in  the  later  localization. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and 'Jacob,  wherever  Gkxi  had  revealed  himself  and  made  his  presenca 
known,  could  present  their  oflFerings  of  praise,  and  erect  their  holy  places.  The 
Levitical  sacrifices  are  legitimate,  so  testifies  the  whole  Pentateuch,  at  one  sanctuary 
alone.  There  being  a  localization  of  Deity,  or  rather  of  his  gracious  presence,  acceptable 
sacrifice  must  be  offered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mercy-seat. 

There  is  a  clearness  too  in  the  doctrinal  imjilications  of  the  Levitical  rites,  which 
is  conspicuously  absent  from  the  earlier  forms  of  worship.  No  such  array  of  parallel 
principles  can  be  inferred  from  the  Genesis  as  has  been  deduced  from  the  P^xixlus  and  the 
Leviticus.  The  acceptability  of  sacrifice,  as  a  testimony  to  self-sacrifice  even,  has  very 
much  less  evident  sanction  for  Abraham  than  for  Moses.  The  point  is  so  certain  that 
Attention  needs  simply  be  drawn  thereto.  To  an  additional  point,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  with  some  distinctness ;  the  patriarchal  cultus  was  a  worship  by 
presentation,  the  Levitical  cultus  was  a  worship  by  atonement  as  welL  No  reference  is 
made  in  the  Genesis,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  by  express  statement,  by  ritual,  or  by 
any  mention  of  a  special  manipulation  of  the  blood  of  the  victims  offered,  to  the 
Levitical  doctrine  of  expiation  by  blood.  Animal  sacrifices  were  made,  it  is  true,  but 
only  because  stock-farming  as  well  as  agriculture  formed  part  of  the  staple  labour  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  Jewish  nations,  and  gifts  might  be  therefore  made  from  the  former 
as  well  as  the  latter,  or  because  animal  food  was  eaten  by  them  as  well  as  vegetable. 
The  evidence  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  that  not  only  did  the  Almighty,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Pentateuch,  adopt  the  results  of  human  religious  thought  and 
practice,  giving  them  at  the  same  time  a  wider  bearing  and  a  more  assured  interpreta- 
tion, but  that  he  added  to  that  interpretation  the  very  significant  doctrine  peculiar  to 
Judaism  of  the  atonement  for  sin  by  the  blood  of  a  substituted  victim. 

And  of  course  all  these  differences  culminated  in  a  difference  of  practice.  The 
educational  value  of  the  religion  of  Moses  was  higher  than  that  of  the  pre-Mosaio 
age,  because  more  accurate  and  minute  in  doctrinal  significance,  just  as,  for  the  same 
reason,  its  value  was  increased  as  a  discipline.  A  more  developed  and  sound  theology 
is  always  the  cause  of  a  profounder  and  more  OMfol  religious  education,  and  a  purer 
and  mcNre  aatisfying  religious  worshijp^ 
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E.  Relation  of  the  Levitioal  Sacbifiobs  to  the  Chbibtiah  Sacbificb*. 

The  religions  of  Mosea  and  Jesus  Christ  both  agree  and  differ  in  their  sacrificial 

teaching. 

They  agree  in  dividing  their  doctrine  of  sacrifice  into  two  parts ;  their  doctrine  oi 
presentation  and  their  doctrine  of  atonement,  according  to  both  presentation  bein':; 
possible  and  atonement  necessary.  They  also  agree  in  asserting  that  atonement  must 
precede  sacrifice. 

They  differ  in  the  material,  directness,  and  timeliness  of  presentation,  and  in  the 
method  and  frequency  of  atonement.  To  take  the  latter  points  first.  The  New 
Testament  teaches  that  atonement  is  made  for  human  sin  by  the  substitution  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  for  that  of  the  sinner.  As  Peter  expresses  it,  "  Christ,  who  his  own  self 
carried  up  our  sins  in  his  own  body  to  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died  to  sins,  might 
live  imto  righteousness."  Or,  as  Paul  put  it,  adopting  the  Jewish  synonym  of  blood 
for  life,  "  Christ  Jesus,  .  .  .  whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  by 
his  blood ; "  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  this  atonement  or  propitiation  is 
made  once  for  all.  The  Old  Testament  teaches  that  the  Jew  is  atoned  for  by  the  blood, 
or  Ufe,  of  an  animal  substitute,  which  is  so  far  from  being  presented  once  for  all,  that 
life  must  be  effused  on  every  occasion  of  worship.  Similarly  as  regards  the  doctrine  of 
presentation,  there  is  a  change  of  teaching :  in  the  Old  Testament,  certain  prescribed 
forms  of  offering  are  alone  allowed,  and  the  man  is  accepted  because  of  the  offering  of 
his  substance ;  in  the  New,  self  is  more  important,  and  the  offering  is  accepted  because 
of  the  man.  There  u  an  alteration  in  another  respect :  the  New  Testament  demands 
no  priestly  mediation  like  that  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  approaching  the  Majesty  on  high. 
And  in  yet  a  third  respect  there  is  a  change :  the  offering  of  a  reconciled  heart  may  be 
made  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  at  the  free  suggestion  of  the  worshipper,  and  with- 
out legal  restriction. 

Without  entering,  therefore,  upon  abstract  doctrinal  discussion,  and  judging  solely 
by  the  facts  presented  by  the  sacrificial  conceptions  of  the  two  dispensations,  they  are 
manifestly  connected,  and  that  as  the  higher  and  the  lower  in  a  prearranged  system  of 
development.  There  is  in  Christianity  an  evident  growth  in  reasonableness  and 
freedom.  In  Christianity  the  fetters  of  Judaism  are  snapped,  and  its  unintelligible 
features  are  explained.  As  Augustine  said,  "  In  the  epoch  of  the  old  covenant  the  new 
lay  latent,  as  a  fruit  does  in  a  root,"  or,  in  the  language  of  more  modem  times,  we  may 
say,  the  New  Testament  sacrifices  are  antitypes  of  those  of  the  Old.  In  a  word,  judged 
by  the  definition  of  final  cause,  Christianity  is  the  final  cause  of  Judaism 

F.  The  Litebatube  of  the  Levitical  Sacrifices. 

From  the  voluminous  literature  upon  the  Levitical  sacrifices  the  following  treausea 
are  selected  as  of  especial  importance : — 

L  Biblical  Diction abies  and  CvcLOP-fiDLiB.  See  the  relative  articles  in  Herzog, 
•Eealencyklopadie;'  Riehm,  •  Handwoi  terbuch  des  Bibiischen  Alterthums;'  Smith, 
•  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ; '  Winer, '  Biblisches  Real-Worterbuch.' 

XL  Commentabies.  Baumgarten, '  Theologischer  Commentar  zum  Pentateuch,'  two 
Tols.,  Kiel,  1843,  1844 ;  Hirsch,  ♦  Der  Pentateuch  Uebersetzt  und  Erklart,'  Frankfort, 
1878,  five  vols,  (valuable  for  its  rabbinic  lore) ;  Joule,  'Notes  on  Leviticus,'  London, 
1879;  Kalisch, '  Leviticus,'  especially  Essay  A,  London,  1867  ;  Knobel,  'Exodus  und 
Leviticus,'  1857  (a  second  edition,  edited  by  Dillmann,  which  is  almost  a  new  work, 
was  issued  last  year). 

III.  Biblical  ABcaEOLooY  and  Theology.     De  Wette,  'Lehrbuch  der  Hebr- 
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Jtidischen  Archiiolo'ie,'  1th  edit.,  liCipsij^,  1HC4  ;  EwaM,  '  Die  Altcrtliiirncr  des  Volkes 
iBrael,'  3rd  edit..  Gottiiigen,  1H()(J  (iMij^lisli  translation,  187fi);  *  Diu  Lelire  der  I'.ibel 
▼on  Qott,  oder  Theologie  des  Altun  und  Neiien  Ilundes,'  four  vuls. ,  L(  ipsi-,  1871 — 1875  ; 
Fairbairn,  'The  Typology  of  ScriptunV  two  vols.,  5tli  edit.,  1870 ;  llofniann, '  I  )er  Sclirift- 
beweis,'  2nd  edit.,  three  vols.,  Nordlingen,  1857;  Hoffmann,  'AbhaMdluii-on  Ul)cr  die 
rentateuch-Qesetze,'  Horlin,  1878  (valuable  for  its  acquaintance  with  the  synagogal 
literature)  ;  Jatho, '  Blicko  in  die  Bedoutung  dea  Mosaischen  Cultus,'  Ilildi-Bhoiin,  187G  ; 
Kell,  *Handbuch  der  Biblischin  Aichaolo-io,'  Iht  hall,  Isi  wiit.,  1858,  2nd  edit.,  1875  ; 
Kliefoth,  •  Liturgische  Abhandlungen/  vol.  iv,,  2nd  edit.,  1858 ;  Litton, '  The  Mosaic 
Dispensation,'  the  Barapton  Lecture  forl85G;  Lowman,  '  Rationale  of  the  Ritual  of  the 
Hebrew  Worship,'  London,  1748;  Maurice, '  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,'  now  edit.,  London, 
J879 ;  Oehler,  '  Theologie  des  Alton  Testament,'  vol.  i.,  Tubingen,  1873  (translate<l 
into  English,  1875);  Saalschiitz,  'Archaologie  der  Hebraer,'  two  vols.,  18.55,  1856; 
Salvador,  'Hi-toiro  dos  Institntinps  de  Moiso  et  du  Penjilo  IT6brc'i,'  two  vols.,  3rd 
edit.,  Paris,  1  ^6-.',  Schafer,  'Die  U'ligii.scn  Altcrthiim'T  dt  r  liihei,'  Minster,  1878; 
Schultz,  '  Alttestamentliche  Theologie,'  vol.  i.,  Frankfiirt,  18G9  (2nd  edit.,  adapting 
results  to  the  hypothesis  of  Graf  and  Kuenen,  1S78) ;  Steudel,  '  Vorlesungcn  iiber  die 
Theologie  des  Alten  Testament,'  Berlin,  IP  10:  Spencer,  'De  Lcgibus  Hebrjeorum  et 
earum  Rationibus,'  1st  edit.,  1685 ;  Tholuck,  '  Das  Alte  Testament  im  Neucn  Testa- 
ment,' Gotha,  6th  edit.,  1868 ;  Umbreit,  '  Die  Siinde,  Beitrag  zur  Theologie  des  Alten 
Testament,'  Qoiiia,  ioO^i. 

IV.  MnvooRAPHS  ON  THB  Levitioal  Sacbifices.  Bahr,  'Symbolik  des  Moaaihchbu 
Cultus,'  in  two  vols.,  Heidelberg,  lb37  (tlie  first  volume  of  a  second  and  largely  Altered 
edition  was  issued  at  the  close  oi  1875.  but  \i[X)n  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  all  tlu,i 
has  appeared  is  in  the  first  edition) ;  Hengsteuberg,  •  Die  Opfcr  der  Heiligen  Schrifi,' 
Berim,  1859  (trausiaied  an  an  Apjieiidix  to  his  'Commentary  on  Ecclobiastes,'  in  the 
Foreism  Theological  Library)  ;  Kurtz,  '  Der  Alttestamentliche  Ojifercultus,'  Mittan,  1802 
(translated  in  Foreign  Theological  Library)  ;  Outram,  '  De  Sacrificiis,'  1st  edit.,  London, 
1677  (translated  into  English,  1817);  Stuckl,  '  Liturgie  und  Dogmatischo  Bedeutuiif: 
der  Alttesi.  Oplcr,  Insbesondere  in  ihren  Verhaltnisse  zur  Neutest.  Opfertheorie.'  1848~; 
Wangemann,  '  Das  Opfer  nach  Lehr^  des  Heiligen  Schrift,'  two  vols.,  Berlin,  1866. 

V.  Ueview  Articles  on  the  Lkvitical  Sacrifices.  De  Chareney, '  Fragments  s^ir 
la  Symbolique  U6hT  lique,'  in  the  Revve  de  Linyuistiqfie,  April,  1879 ;  Listov,  *  Was 
Bedeutet  im  Mos.  Cultns  da?  Vprsohnen,'  in  the  Theoiof/i&U  Tidskrift,  l^lii  \  Mann- 
heiraor,  'Der  Mosaisinus  im  Gegensatz  zum  Uigy|pteutliutu,'  Judisches  Literaturhlatt, 
1878;  Marhach.  'Das  Rlut,  eine  'l'heo)r>';isclie  ftiudie,'  ia  Llilgenfeld's  Zeitschn/t fur 
Wissenschaftlirlie  Thfolome,  IBBH ;  Neumann,  'Die  Opfer  des  Alten  Bundes,'  in  the 
Deutsche ZeUacfiri/t  fur  Curistl.  U  tssenscha/t,  1852, 1853, and  1857  ;  Parli,  'The  Divine 
Institution  ol  bacnfice,'  iu  the  L'fuliothtca  Sacra,  January,  1876  ;  Riehm,  'Der  BeTiff 
der  Siihue  im  Alien  Teftuineut,'  in  the  ^-jtudr  n  und  Kritiken,  1877. 

VL  MoNOGKAPUb  ON  PwELATED  Themes.  Auber,  '  Histoire  et  Throne  du  Sym- 
bolisme  Religieuse,'  four  \  ui*.,  Paris,  1872;  Ebrard,  '  Die  Lehre  von  der  Stellvertretend<'n 
Genugthuung  in  der  Hciligeu  Suhrift  Begriindet,'  Konigsberg,  1856  ;  Klaiber,  '  Die 
Neutest.  Lehre  von  der  Siinde  und  Erlosumg,'  Stuttgart,  1836;  Kiiper,  'Das  Priester- 
thuri.  dos  Alten  Bundes,*  T.er'-n,  1P66. 

VII.  Jewish  and  Talmddic  Literattke.  The  tractates  'Sebachim'  and  'Meuacuoth ; ' 
Ugolino,  'Thesaurus  Antiquitfitum  Sacrarum.'  The  writings  of  Philu,  t;ai,ieciaiiy  the 
'DeVictimis'  and  the  '  De  Vvctimas  Offereutibus.*  Numerous  extracts  m  Duxtoil, 
'Lexicon  Chaldaicnm  et  Talmudicum;'  Godwyu,  'Moses  and  Aaron;'  Carpzuv,  'Apja- 
ratus  Criticus;'  the  works  of  LigLifoot,  especially  his  'Temple  Service  in  the  Days  of 
our  Saviour;'  and  Keland,  '  Anti^^aitales  Sacras.'  The  comn.eiitary  upon  L.  vi'Jcus  oi 
Easchi,  edited  by  Berliner,  1866,  and  Schlossberg's  '  Sifra,'  1862. 

For  a  brief  siaiemeui  au^  criticism  of  tho  several  schools  of  interpretation,  the  reader 
If  referred  to  the  chapter  \i\>on  the  The^^^es  of  the  Old  Tettament  SaerilKes  reviewed  in 
my  work  on  Sacrifice. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
1.  Subject  of  the  Book. 

LiVTncus  forms  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
Closely  attached  to  it  are  the  two  Books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  and  out- 
side of  them,  on  either  side,  stand  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy.  The  subject 
of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  the  Sinuitiu  legislation,  from  the  time  that  the 
tabernacle  was  erected.  It  does  not,  however,  comprise  the  whole  of  that 
legislation.  There  is  an  overflow  of  it  into  the  Book  of  Nujubers,  which 
thus  conttiius  the  laws  on  the  Levites  and  their  service  (Numb.  i.  49 — 53 ; 
iii.  5 — 15,  40 — 48  ;  iv.  1 — 33  ;  viii.  5 — 26)  ;  on  the  order  in  which  the  tribes 
were  to  encamp  (Numb.  ii.  1 — 31);  on  the  removal  of  the  unclean  from  the 
camp  (Numb.  v.  2 — 4)  ;  on  the  trial  of  jealousy  (Numb.  v.  11 — 31)  ;  on  the 
Nazarites  (Numb.  vi.  1 — 21)  ;  on  the  form  of  blessing  the  people  (Numb.  vi. 
23 — 27);  on  the  second  month's  Passover  (Numb,  ix.  6 — 12);  on  the  silver 
trumpets  (Numb.  x.  1 — 10)  ;  besides  a  repetition  of  the  laws  on  restitution 
(Numb.  v.  6 — 10)  ;  on  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  (Numb.  viii.  2 — 4)  ;  on  the 
Passover  (Numb.  ix.  1 — 5).  With  these  exceptions,  the  Book  of  Leviticus 
contains  the  whole  of  the  legislation  delivered  in  the  district  of  Mwuut  Sinai, 
during  the  month  and  twenty  days  which  elapsed  between  the  setting  up  of 
the  tabernacle  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  after  quitting  Egypt,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  march  from  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
second  month  of  the  same  year.  But  while  this  was  the  whole  of  the 
Sinaitic  legislation  "  out  of  the  tabernacle,"  there  were  also  laws  given  on 
Mount  Sinai  itself  during  the  last  nine  months  of  the  first  year  of  the  march 
from  Egypt,  which  are  recounted  in  Exod.  xix. — xl.  While,  therefore, 
Leviticus  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  early  part  of  Numbers  on  one 
side,  it  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  latter  part  of  Exodus  on  the 
other. 

Analysis  ok  its  CoNTErra. 

The  book  naturally  falls  into  five  divisions.  The  first  part  is  on  sacrifice, 
the  second  part  records  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  priesthood  ;  the 
third  deals  with  the  question  of  uncleanness,  ceremonial  and  moral ;  the 
fourth  enumerates  the  holy  days  and  seasons.      The  book  ends  with  a  fiftbt 
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part,  consisting  of  an  exhortation  to  obedience,  and  there  is  attached  to  it  an 
appendix  on  vows.    The  following  is  a  more  detailed  sketch  of  the  contents. 

§  1.  Sacrifice. 

A  question  is  often  asted  whether  the  idea  underlying  Jewish  saorifioeii 
(1)  that  of  a  gift  to  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  by  man,  the  grateful 
receiver  of  his  gifts  ;  or  (2)  that  of  appeasing  and  satisfying  the  justice  of  an 
averted  Deity  ;  or  (3)  that  of  symbolically  manifesting  full  submission  to  his 
■will ;  or  (4)  that  of  exhibiting  a  sense  of  union  between  God  and  his  people. 
And  this  question  cannot  be  answered  until  the  diflferent  sacrifices  have  been 
distinguished  from  one  another.  For  each  of  these  ideas  is  represented  by 
one  or  other  of  the  sacrifices — the  first  by  the  meat  offering,  the  second  by 
the  sin  offering  and  trespass  offering,  the  third  by  the  burnt  offering,  the 
fourth  by  the  peace  offering.  If  the  question  be,  Which  of  these  was  the 
primary  idea  of  Hebrew  sacrifice?  we  may  probably  say  that  it  was  that  ol 
symbolical  self-surrender  or  submission  in  token  of  perfect  loyalty  of  heart  ; 
for  the  burnt  sacrifice,  with  which  the  meat  offering  is  essentially  allied 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacrifices ;  and  this  is  the 
thought  embodied  in  the  combined  burnt  and  meat  offering.  But  while  this 
is  the  special  idea  of  the  burnt  sacrifice,  it  is  not  the  only  idea  of  it.  It 
contains  within  itself  in  a  minor  degree  the  ideas  of  atonement  (ch.  i.  4) 
and  of  peace  (ch.  i.  9,  13,  17).  Thus  it  is  the  most  complex  as  well  as  the 
oldest  form  of  sacrifice  If  we  had  no  historical  information  to  guide  us  (as 
we  have  Gen.  iv.  4),  we  might  reasonably  argue  from  this  very  complexity 
to  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  burnt  and  meat  offerings.  Symbolism  first 
embodies  a  large  idea  in  an  institution,  and  it  then  distinguishes  the  institu- 
tion into  different  species  or  parts  in  order  to  represent  as  a  primary  notion 
one  or  other  of  the  ideas  only  secondarily  expressed  or  suggested  in  the 
original  institution.  The  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  therefore,  would  natur- 
ally spring,  or,  we  may  say,  be  divided  off,  from  the  burnt  and  meat  offerings, 
when  men  wanted  to  accentuate  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  reconciliation 
and  atonement ;  and  the  peace  offering,  when  they  wished  to  express  the 
joy  felt  by  those  who  were  conscious  that  their  reconciliation  had  been 
effected. 

The  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  appears  to  have  been  a  thanksgiving  offer- 
ing of  the  firstfruits  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  of  the  cattle,  presented 
to  the  Lord  as  a  token  of  recognition  of  him  as  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  all. 
It  is  called  by  the  name  of  minchdh — a  word  afterwards  confined  in  its  signi- 
fication to  the  meat  offering — and  it  partook  of  the  character  of  the  meat 
offering,  the  burnt  offering,  and  the  peace  offering  (Gen.  iv.  3,  4).  Noah's 
sacrifices  were  burnt  offerings  (Gen.  viii.  20) ;  and  this  was  the  general 
character  of  subsequent  offerings,  though  something  of  the  nature  of  peace 
offerings  is  indicated  by  Moses  when  he  distinguishes  "  sacrifices  "  from 
"  burnt  offerings,"  in  addressing  Pharaoh  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  (Exod.  x.  25),    The  full  idea  of  sacrifice,  contained  implicitly  in 
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the  prexnons  sacrifici  s,  was  first  dovoloped  and  exhibited  in  an  explicit  form 
by  the  Levitical  logulat ions  and  inst  itntionH,  which  di^tinguinh  l>unit  offer- 
ings, n.Mat  o'V.  rings,  peace  offorings,  nin  ofl'cring.s,  and  trobjiaBH offerings  ;  and 
the  special  significations  of  these  several  sacrifices  have  to  be  combined  onoe 
more,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  original,  but  at  first  less  clearly  defined, 
notion  of  the  institution,  and  to  constitute  an  adequate  type  of  that  which 
was  the  one  Antitype  of  thuin  all. 

Tho  typical  oharactor  of  Racrificca  must  not  ho  confourdod  witli  thfir 
symbolical  character.  While  they  symbolize  the  need  of  reconciliation  (sin 
and  trespass  offerings),  of  loyal  submission  (burnt  and  meat  offerings),  and 
of  peace  (peace  offering),  they  are  the  typo  of  the  one  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  in 
which  perfect  submission  was  yielded  (burnt  offering)  and  exhibited  (meat 
offering)  by  man  to  G.d;  by  which  reconciliation  betweeii  God  and  man 
were  wrought  by  means  of  atonement  (sin  offering)  and  satisfaction 
(trespass  offering) ;  and  through  which  the  peace  effected  between  God  and 
man  was  set  forth  (peace  offering).  (See  Notes  and  Homiletios  on  ohs. 
i. — vii.) 

The  Section,  or  Part,  on  sacrifice,  consists  of  ohs.  L— tIL 

Ch.  L  coutaius  the  law  of  tho  1  -imt  offeriug. 
Ch.  IL  „  „         1  leai  oiiermg. 

Ch.  iii.  „  „        peace  ofiering. 

Chs.  iv.,  v.  1 — 13  „        sin  oflerinij. 

Chs.  V.  14 — 35 ;  vi.  1 — 7  „        trespass  offering. 

The  following  chapter  and  a  half  contain  more  definite  instrn'*tionB  as  to 
the  ritual  ol  the  sacrifices,  addressed  particularly  to  the  priests,  namely — 

Ch.  vi.  8 — 13.     The  ritual  of  the  burnt  offering. 

I,      14 — 23.        „  „        meat  ullering,  and  in  particular  of  the  prieata'  meat 

offering  at  their  consecration. 

„      24 — 30.    The  ritual  of  the  sin  ofTering. 
Oh.  vii.  1 — 10.  „  „         trcbj  ass  offering. 

„        11—21 ;  28—34       „         peac^  offering. 

„       22 — 27  contain  a  prohibition  of  eating  the  fat  and  the  blood. 

„       35 — 38  form  the  conclusion  of  Part  L 

S  2.  Priesthood. 

The  primary  irlea  of  a  priest  is  that  of  a  man  who  performs  some 
function  m  behalf  of  men  towards  God  which  would  not  be  equally  acceptable 
by  God  if  performed  by  themselves,  and  through  whom  God  bestows  graces 
npon  men.  The  first  priests  were  the  heads  of  a  family,  as  Noah ;  then 
the  heads  of  a  tribe,  as  Abraham  ;  then  the  heads  of  a  combination  of  tribes 
or  of  a  nation,  such  as  Jethro  (Exod.  ii.  16),  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18), 
Balak  (Numb.  xxii.  40).  In  many  countries  this  combination  of  the  highest 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  oflSce  continued  to  be  maintained — for  example, 
in  Egypt ;  but  among  the  Israelites  a  sharp  line  of  separation  between 
them  was  drawn  by  the  appointment  of  Aaron  and  iii^.  sons  to  the 
priesthood. 

Priesthood  and  sacrifice  are  not  originally  oorrelative.     A  man  who 
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acts  in  behalf  of  others  towards  God,  whether  by  matcing  known  to  him 
their  wants  or  intercjeding  for  them,  is  thereby  a  priest ;  and  again,  a  man 
who  acts  in  behalf  of  God  towards  man,  by  declaring  to  them  his  will  and 
conveying  to  them  his  blessing,  is  thereby  a  priest.  Sacrifice  being  one 
means,  and  at  a  particular  time  the  chief  means,  of  "calling  upon"  or 
approaching  God  and  of  receiving  graces  at  his  hands,  it  naturally  fell 
to  the  priest  to  perform  it  as  one  of  his  functions,  and  by  degrees  it  came 
to  be  regarded  as  his  special  function,  and  yet  never  in  so  exclusive  a 
manner  as  to  shut  out  the  functions  of  benediction  and  intercession.  The 
man  through  whose  action,  sacramental  or  otherwise,  God's  graces  are 
derived  to  man,  and  man's  needs  are  presented  to  God,  is,  by  that  action, 
a  priest  of  God.  To  suppose  that  sacrifice,  and  in  particular  the  sacrifice 
of  animals,  is  necessary  for  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  priestly  functions, 
is  to  narrow  the  idea  of  priesthood  in  an  unjustifiable  manner. 

When  so  complex  a  system  as  that  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  had  been 
instituted,  the  appointment  of  an  hereditary  priesthood  became  necessary. 
And  this  appointment  took  away  from  the  heads  of  families  and  the  tnbe 
leaders  the  old  priestly  rights  which  up  to  that  time  they  had  maintained, 
and  which  we  see  to  have  been  exerci-ed  by  Moses.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
this  abolition  of  their  ancient  privileges  must  have  been  resented  by  many 
of  the  elder  generation,  and  we  find  that  it  was  necessary  to  enforce  the  new 
discipline  by  a  strict  injunction,  forbidding  sacrifices  to  be  offered  elsewhere 
than  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  by  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
hereditary  priesthood  (see  Notes  and  Homiletics  on  chs.  viii. — x.  and  xviii.). 

The  Section,  or  Part,  on  the  priesthood  consists  of  chs.  viii. — x. 
Gi.  viii.  contains  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 
Ch.  ix.  recounts  their  first  priestly  offerings  and  benediction. 

Ch!  X.  contains  the  account  of  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  the  law  against 
drinking  wine  while  ministering  to  the  Lord. 

These  three  chapters  constitute  Part  IL 

§  3.  UncleannesB  and  its  BemovdL 

Offences  are  of  two  kinds,  ceremonial  and  moral ;  the  former  must  be 
purged  by  purifying  rites,  the  latter  by  punishment.  A  ceremonial  offence 
is  committed  by  incurring  legal  uncleanness,  and  this  is  done  (1)  by  eating 
unclean  food  or  touching  unclean  bodies  (ch.  xi.),  (2)  by  childbirth  (ch.  xii.), 
(3)  by  leprosy  (chs.  xiii.,  xiv.),  (4)  by  issues  (ch.  xv.) ;  whoever  offended  in 
any  of  these  ways  had  to  purge  his  offence — in  light  cases  by  washing,  in 
grave  cases  by  sacrifice. 

Moral  offences  are  committed  by  transgressing  God's  moral  law,  whether 
wiitten  on  the  hnman  heart  or  in  his  Law.  The  list  of  these  offences 
commences  with  an  enumeration  of  unlawful  marriages  and  lusts 
(ch.  xviii.),  to  which  are  added  other  sins  and  crimes  (oh.  xix.).  They 
mxut  not  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished ;  else  they  bring  the  wrath  of  God 
npoc  the  nation.     The  penalties  differ  according  to  the  heinoiumees  of  the 
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oflFt  uoe,  bnt  if  they  are  not  exacted,  the  guilt  paHses  to  the  oommunity. 
Yet  a  certain  concession  to  human  frailty  in  allowed.  Moral  offenoea  diller 
in  their  character,  according  as  th(^y  are  committod  with  a  determinate 
resolution  to  offend,  or  have  iiri-cn  from  inadvertence  or  moral  wuiikness. 
It  is  for  the  former  class  that  punishuient,  either  at  the  hands  of  man  or  of 
God,  is  a  necessity.  1'he  latter  are  regarded  more  leniently,  and  may  be 
atoned  for  by  a  trespass  offering,  after  the  wrong  inflicted  by  them  on  others 
has  been  compensated. 

But  after  every  purification  for  ceremonial  and  inadvertent  moral  faults 
has  been  made,  and  all  penalties  for  presumptuouB  sins  and  crimes  liavu  bec» 
duly  exacted,  there  will  remain  a  residue  of  unatoned-for  evil,  and  for  the 
removal  of  this  the  ceremonial  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  is  instituted 
(see  Notes  and  Homiletics  on  chs.  xi. — xxii.). 

The  Section,  or  Part,  on  uncleanness  and  its  "  putting  away,"  contained 
in  ohs.  li. — xxii.,  consists  of  four  divisions :  chs.  xi. — xv. ;  chs.  xvi.,  xvii.  • 
ohe.  xviii. — xx. ;  and  chs.  xxi.,  xxii.  The  first  division  has  to  do  with 
ceremonial  uncleanness,  arising  from  four  specified  causes,  and  its  ])uiifi« 
cation  ;  the  second  with  general  uncleanness  and  its  purification  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement ;  the  third  with  moral  uncleanness  and  its  punishment ;  the 
fourth  with  the  ceremonial  and  moral  uncleanness  of  priests,  and  their 
physical  disqualifications. 

First  diviBion:    Ch.  xL     Uncleanness  derived  from  eating  or  touching  unclean   flesh, 

whether  of  beasts,  tishes,  birds,  insects,  or  vermin. 

Ch.  xii.     Uncleanness  derived  from  the  coDcomitants  of  childbirth, 
and  its  puriti  cation. 

Cha.  xiii.,  xiv.     Uncleanness  accruing  from  leprosy  to  men,  clothes, 
and  houses,  and  its  puritication. 

Ch.  XV.     Uncleanness  derived  trom  various  issues  of  the   body,  and 
its  purification. 
BtOMMJ  dJTirion ;  Gb.  xvL     Genera)  uncleanness  of  the  congregation  and  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  its  purification  by  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement. 

Gh.  xvii.  Corollary  to  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  book.  That 
sacrifices  (chs.  i, — viii.),  which  are  the  means  of  purifica- 
tion (chs.  xi. — xvi.),  are,  since  the  institution  of  the 
hereditary  priesthood  (chs.  viii. — x.),  to  b«  only 
offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
Third  division:    Ch.  xviii.     Moral  uncleanness  connected  with  marriage  forbidden. 

Ch.  xix.     Other  moral  uncleanness  forbidden. 

Ch.  XX.     Penalties  for  moral  uncleanness,  and  exhortation  to  holiness. 
Fourth  division :  Chs.  xxi.,  xxii.  1 — 16.     Ceremonial  and  moral  cleanness  requireid  in 

an  extra  degree  in  priests,  and  freedom  from  physical 
blemish. 

Ch.  xxiL  17 — 83.     Freedom  ft-om   blemish  and  from  imperfectioo 
required  in  sacrifices. 

TbaM  ohapieTB  oonstitnte  Fart  III. 

$  4.  Holy  Days  and  Season$. 

The  weekly  holy  day  was  the  sabbath.     The  injunction  to  obeorre  h 
was  coeval  with  the  origin  of  mankind.     It  kept  in  mind  the  reet  of  God 
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after  his  creative  work,  and  foreshadowed  the  rest  of  Christ  after  his 
redeeming  w  ork.  It  anticipated  the  rest  of  his  people  in  Canaan,  and  the 
further  rest  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  the  still  further  re«t  ot 
paradise. 

The  monthly  holy  days  were  the  new  moons  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  ;  among  which  the  new  nnon  of  the  seventh  month  held  a  sevenfold . 
sanctity,  and  was  also  observed  as  the  New  Year's  Day  of  the  civil  year, 
being  sometimes  inexactly  called  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

The  yearly  holy  days  began  in  the  first  month  with  the  festival  of  the 
Passover,  to  which  was  closely  attached  that  of  Unleavened  Bread.  These 
two  festivals,  united  into  one,  represented  historically  the  fact  of  Israel's 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  I'-gypt,  and  typically  they  represented  the 
future  deliverance  of  the  spiritual  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  both  at 
the  first  and  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  lamb,  the  exhibition  of 
whose  blood  delivered  from  destruction,  was  a  type  of  Christ.  The  festival 
served  also  as  the  spring  harvest  feast  of  the  year. 

The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  or  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  observed  seven  weeks  after 
the  Passover,  was  the  second  or  summer  harvest  festival.  It  might  possibly 
have  commemorated  the  gift  of  the  Law  at  Sinai :  it  certainly  was  the 
day  on  whicli  was  instituted  the  new  Law  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.). 

The  fast  ui  the  Day  of  Atonement,  observed  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  symbolically  represented  the  removal  of  the  sins  of  the 
world  by  Christ,  at  once  the  Sacrifice  for  sin  offered  on  the  cross 
(the  sacrificed  goat),  and  the  Deliverer  from  the  consciousness  of  the  power 
of  sin  (the  scapegoat).  It  also  typified  the  entry  of  Christ  into  heaven  in 
the  character  of  our  Great  High  Priest,  with  the  virtue '  of  his  blood  of 
Atonement,  there  to  abide  as  the  prevailing  Mediator  and  Intercessor  for 
his  people. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  celebrated  for  a  week  beginning  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  was  the  last  and  most  joyous  harvest-home 
festival  of  the  year.  Historically,  it  looked  back  to  the  day  of  joy  when, 
safe  in  their  booths  at  Succoth,  the  children  of  Israel  felt  the  happiness  of 
the  freedom  from  Egyptian  bondage  which  they  had  at  last  attained  (Exod. 
xii.  37) ;  and  it  looked  forward  to  the  period  of  peaceful  enjoyment  which 
was  to  come  with  the  institution  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  beyond 
that  time,  to  the  glories  of  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

The  sabbatical  year,  which  required  that  every  seventh  year  shonld  be  a 
year  free  from  agricultural  toil,  enforced  on  a  large  scale  the  teaching  of 
the  sabbath,  and  it  taught  the  lesson  afterwards  illustrated  in  the  contrast 
of  the  lives  of  Mary  and  Martha  (Luke  x.  38 — 42),  and  the  duty  of  trusting 
to  the  providence  of  God. 

The  jubilee,  which  restored  all  things  that  had  been  changed  or  depraved 

to  their  original  state  every  fifty  years,  while  it  served  as  a  means  of 

preserving  the  commonwealth  from  confusion  and  revolution,  foreshadowed 

the  Christian  dispensation,  and  after  that  the  final  restitution  of  all  thingg 

See  Notes  and  Homiletics  on  chs.  xxiii. — xxv.). 
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The  Section,  or  Part,  on  holy  days  and  Beasons  comprises  chs.  xxiiL— xxt. 

Ch.  xxiii.     The  sacred  da3s  on  uhicli  li<>lv  cniivuiaiioiis  aio  to  \k  hM 

Ch.  xxiT.     Pareutliulical.     Ou   the  oil    lor  tho   lamps,  aud   the  ahewbread    and   on 

bjasplieiuy.  ' 

(%.   XXT.     The  sabbatical  year  and  tho  jubilee. 

§  5.  Final  Exhorlatton, 

Many  of  the  laws  in  tho  Book  of  Leviticus  aro  without  (he  function  of 
any  penalty.  They  are  commanded,  and  therefore  they  ..uglit  to  bo  obeyed. 
In  place  of  a  regular  code  of  penalties  for  individual  transgressiooB,  and  in 
addition  to  the  penalties  already  declared,  Moses  pronounces  blessing  and 
cursing  on  the  nation  at  largo,  according  as  it  obeys  or  disobeys  the  Law. 
The  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  futuie  life  have  no  place  hero,  as  nations 
have  no  future  existence.  Twice  in  the  Bonk  of  Deuteronomy  Moses  intro- 
duces similar  exhortations  (chs.  xi.,  xxviii.).  As  a  matter  of  history,  we 
find  that  as  long  as  the  nation  was,  as  such,  \oy  al  to  Jehovah,  it  prospered, 
and  that  when  it  fell  away  from  him  the  evils  here  denounced  overtook  it. 

The  exhortation  is  contained  in  ch.  xxvi. 

§  6.  Appendix — Voiot. 

The  subject  of  vows  is  not  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  book,  because 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  to  institute  them  or  to  encourage 
them.  At  the  conclusion  a  short  treatise  is  added,  giving  no  special 
approbation  of  them,  but  regulating  them,  if  made,  and  appointing  a  scale 
of  redemption  or  commutation. 

This  appendix  occupies  the  last  chapter — ch.  xxvii. — beino"  attached  to 
the  rest  by  a  final  declaration  that  it  belongs  to  the  Sinai  tic  legislation. 

2.  Authorship  and  Date. 
The  question  of  authorship  does  not  properly  arise  on  this  book.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy,  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  of  the  books  of  Moses  stand  or  fall  together,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  to  separate  it  in  respect  to  authenticity 
from  Exodus  which  precedes,  and  Numbers  which  follows  it.  There  is 
only  one  passage  in  it  which  can  be  regarded  as  seeming  to  indicate  an 
author  of  later  date  than  Moses.  This  is  the  following  passage:  "That  the 
land  spue  not  you  out  also,  when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations 
that  were  before  you"  (ch.  xviii.  28).  It  has  been  argued  with  some 
plausibility  that,  as  Canaan  had  not  spued  out  its  inhabitants  till  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  these  words  must  have  been  written  by  some  one  who  lived 
later  than  Moses.  But  an  examination  of  the  context  takes  away  all  the 
force  of  this  argument.  The  eighteenth  chapter  is  directed  against  in- 
oestuous  marriages  and  lusts;  and,  after  the  lawgiver  has  ended  his 
prohibitions,  he  proceeds :  "  Defile  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  these  thin"^  : 
for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  u  hich  I  cast  out  befoi  e  y^'u  :  and  the 
land  is  defiled :  therefore  I  do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the 
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land  itself  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my 
statutes  and  my  judgments,  and  shall  not  commit  any  of  these  abomina- 
tions; neither  any  of  your  own  nation,  nor  anj'  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
among  you :  (for  all  these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the  land  done 
which  were  before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled ;)  that  the  land  spue  not  you 
out  also,  when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations  that  were  before 
you."  In  this  passage,  the  words  translated  "vomiteth  "  and  "  spued"  are 
in  the  same  tense.  It  is  that  tense  which  is  ordinarily  called  a  perfect. 
But  this  so-called  perfect  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  past  time.  Indeed, 
the  Hebrew  tenses  do  not,  as  such,  express  time,  but  only  (when  in  the 
active  voice)  action.  We  must  look  to  the  context  in  order  to  discover 
the  time  in  which  the  act  takes  place,  took  place,  or  will  take  place.  In 
the  passage  before  us  the  words,  "  I  cast  out,"  in  ver.  24  are  expressed  by  a 
participle,  "  used  of  that  which  is  certainly  and  speedily  coming  to  pass  '* 
(Keil),  meaning,  "  I  am  casting  out ; "  and  by  a  law  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  this  participle  and  the  rest  of  the  context  indicate  present 
time,  the  two  verbs  under  consideration  must  indicate  present  time  also. 
Even  if  we  were  compelled  to  translate  the  two  words  as  perfects,  there 
would  be  nothing  impossible  or  unnatural  in  God's  sa3ing  to  Moses,  and  to 
the  children  of  Israel  through  him,  that  the  land  "has  vomited,"  or  "has 
spued  out,"  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  act  being  regarded  as  in  the  Divine 
mind  done,  because  determined  on  and  in  the  course  of  immediate  accom- 
plishment. Or,  still  again,  the  land  might  be  said  to  "  have  spued  out '' 
the  nations  of  Canaan  in  relation  to  the  time  when  it  should  spue  out  the 
degenerate  Israelites. 

Putting  aside  this  passage,  so  easily  explained,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  book  which  is  incompatible  with  the  authorship  and  the  date  of 
Moses.  This  being  so,  the  fact  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  work 
of  Moses,  and  that  it  by  implication  professes  itself  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses,  and  that  its  character  and  language  are,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
such  as  would  be  in  accordance  with  a  work  of  Moses,  leave  the  hypothesis 
of  the  authorship  of  Moses  as  certain,  on  the  score  of  internal  evidence,  as 
any  such  hypothesis  can  be.  Nor  is  there  wanting  any  external  evidence 
which  could  be  expected  to  exist.  The  Book  of  Joshua  recognizes  the 
existence  of  "  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  "  (Josh.  xxii.  6 ;  cf.  i.  8 ;  viii. 
31 — 35).  In  the  Book  of  Judges  there  is  an  apparent  reference  to  Lev. 
xxvi.  16,  17,  in  ch.  ii.  15  ("Whithersoever  they  went  out,  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  against  them  for  evil,  as  the  Lord  had  said,  and  as  the  Lord  had 
gwom  unto  them  ") ;  and  in  ch.  iii.  4  we  find  mention  of  "  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of 
Moses."  In  the  Book  of  Judges,  "the  sacred  character  of  the  Levites, 
their  dispersion  among  the  several  tribes,  the  settlement  of  the  high 
priesthood  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  the  existence  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
the  power  of  inquiring  of  God  and  obtaining  answers,  the  irrevocability  of 
a  vow,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  circumcision,  the  distinction  between 
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clean    and    unclean    moats,   the    law    of   fho    Na/.iiritos,   tho  uho   of  hnmt 
oflForiiif^K  and  peuco  oirorings,  tho  oinployment  of  trumpotH  hn  a  nieaiiH  of 
obtaining   Divine   aid    in   war,  the   impioty  of  setting   up   a    king,"    are 
enumerated   by  Canon    Rawlinson  as  "  severally  acknowledged,   and  con 
stituting  together  very  good  evidt^nce  th.it  tlio  Mosaic  coremnniiil  law  was 
already  in  force"  ('Aids  to  Faith:  Tho  Pontateuch,'  London,  1802).     In 
tho  Book  of  Samuel,  "  we  meet  at  onco  with  Eli,  the  high  priest  of  the 
house  of  Aaron,  .  .  .  the  lamp  burns  in  the  tabernacle,  .  .  .  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  is  in  the  sanctuary,  and  is  esteemed  the  sacred  symbol  of  1I1.1 
presence  of  God  (1  Sam.  iv.  3,  4,  18,  21,  22 ;  v.  3,  4,  6,  7  ;  vi.  19)  .  .  .  there 
is  the  altar  and  tho  incense  and  the  ephod  worn  by  the  high  priest  (1  Satn. 
ii.  28).     The  various  kinds  of  Mosaic  sacrifices  are  referred  to  :  the  burnt 
oflFering  (olah,  1  Sam.  x.  8;  xiii.  9;  xv.  22),  the  peace  oH'erings  (shdamim 
1  Sam.  X.  8  ;  xi.  15;  xiii.  9),  the  bloody  sacrifice  (zebach,  1  Sam.  ii.  19),  and 
the  unbloody  ofteriuij;   (minchah,   1    Sam.   ii.    I'J;    iii.   14;   xxvi.   19).     The 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice — the  bullock  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  the  lamb  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  2),  and  the  ram  (1  Sam.  xv.  22)— are  those  prescribed  in  tho  Levitical 
code.     The  especial  customs  of  the  sacrifices  alluded  to  in  1  Sam.  ii.  13 
were  those  prescribed  in  Lev.  vi.  6,  7;  Numb,  xviii.  8— xix.  25,  32;  Deut. 
xviii.  1,  aqq."  (Bishop  Harold  Browne,  'Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,'  in 
'  The  Speaker's  Commentary ').    In  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  there 
are  frequent  allusions  or  references  to  the  "  Law  of  Moses  "  and  its  enactments 
(see  1  Kings  ii.  3;  viii.  9,  53 ;  2  Kings  vii.  3;  xi.  12;  xxii.  8;  xxiii.  3,  25; 
1  Chron.  xvi.  40  ;  xxii.  12,  13 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  4;  xxxiii.  8  ;  xxxiv.  14).     So 

too  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (see  Ezra  iii.  2 — 6 ;  vi.  18  ;  vii.  6  ;  Neh.  i.  7 9  ; 

vii.  1 — 18;  ix.  14);  and  in  Daniel  (see  Dan.  ix.  11 — 13).  Amos  (ii.  7) 
apparently  quotes  Lev.  xx.  3  ;  Hosea  (iv,  10)  seems  to  quote  Lev.  xxvi.  26. 
Joel,  the  earliest  of  the  prophets  of  the  southern  kingdom,  implies  through- 
out his  prophecy  the  existence  of  the  Levitical  system,  and  he  and  Ezekiel 
appear  to  have  undoubtedly  liad  bef'oie  them  the  twenty-si.\th  chapter  of 
Leviticus  (Joel  i.  13,  14,  16 ;  ii.  1,  14—27  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25—31;.  The  New 
Testament  assumes  throughout  the  Mosaic  original  ol  the  whole  Pentateuch. 
Taking  the  authorship  of  Moses  as  proved,  we  have  furtlier  to  inquire  as 
to,  the  date  of  his  composition  of  the  book.  On  this  point  we  cannot  speak 
with  certainty,  but  we  may  i  egard  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
the  laws  were  written  down  as  they  were  delivered  to  and  by  Moses  during 
the  fifty  days  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Sinai, 
and  that  they  were  subsequently  put  together  during  one  of  the  encamp- 
ments in  the  wilderness. 

8.   LiTEBATUBB. 

The  literature  on  Levit'cus  is  very  extensive,  and  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  two 
classes — coninientaries  on  the  Pentateuch  with  their  introductions,  and  sficcial  dis- 
Bertations  on  one  or  other  of  the  subjects  with  which  the  Tkx>k  of  Leviticus  deals. 
We  make  a  selection  of  w^rks  under  botli  headings. 

To  the  tirst  class  belong  Origen,  'Sehcta  in  Levit.,*  'Horn,  in  Levit.' (Op.,  torn,  ii 
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PART    I. 
THE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  SACRIFICES. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  L 

Thb  8ACRTTTCE9  (chs.  i.— vii.).  There  »re 
five  classes  of  sacrifices  institutM  or  regn- 
lated  in  the  first  seven  chapters  of  Leviticus, 
each  of  which  has  its  special  signification — 
the  burnt  offering,  the  meat  offering,  the 
sin  offering,  the  trespass  offering,  and  the 
peace  offering.  The  burnt  offering,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  victim  was  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  on  God'a  altar,  significf 
entire  lelf-sur render  on  the  part  of  the 
offerer ;  the  meat  offering,  a  loyal  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  sovereignty;  the  sin 
offering,  propitiation  of  wrath  in  him  to 
whom  the  offering  is  made,  and  expiation 
of  sin  in  the  offerer ;  tlie  trespass  offering, 
satisfaction  for  sin :  the  peace  offering,  union 
and  oommunion  between  the  offerer  and 
him  to  whom  tlie  offering  is  made. 

The  burnt  offering  (ch.  i.)  typifies  the 
verfect  surrender  of  himself,  made  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  exhibited  by  his  life 
and  death  on  earth ;  and  it  teaches  the 
duty  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  man. 

Yer.  1. — And  the  LOBD  called  nnto  Moses. 
The  first  word  of  the  verse,  in  the  original 
Vayikrti,  meaning  "and  called,"  has  been 
taken  as  the  designation  of  the  book  in  tb« 
Hebrew  Bible.  The  title  Leviticon,  or 
Leviticus,  was  first  adopted  by  the  LX  X.,  to 
utvincus. 


indicate  that  it  had  for  its  main  subject 
the  duties  and  functions  appertaining  to 
the  chief  house  of  the  priestly  tribo  of  Levi. 
The  word  "  and  "  connects  the  third  with 
the  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch.  God 
is  spoken  of  in  this  and  in  the  next  book 
almost  exclusively  under  the  appella- 
tion of  "  the  Lord"  or  "Jehovah,"  the  word 
"  Elohim  "  being,  however,  used  suflii^iently 
often  to  identify  the  two  names.  Cf.  ch. 
IL  13,  xix.  12.  And  spake  nnto  him.  The 
manner  in  which  God  ordin.irily  commmni- 
cated  with  a  prophet  was  by  "  a  vision  "  or 
"  in  a  dream ; "  but  this  was  not  the  case 
vrith  Moses;  "My  servant  Moses  is  not  so, 
who  is  faithful  in  all  mine  house;  vrith  him 
will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  ap- 
parently "  (Numb.  xii.  8).  The  Levitical 
code  of  laws,  therefore,  was  delivered  to 
Moses  in  his  ordinary  mental  state,  not  in 
trance,  or  dream,  or  ecstasy.  Out  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  The  taber- 
nacle had  just  been  set  up  by  5Io8e8(Exod. 
xl.  IG).  It  derives  its  name  of  (he  congre- 
gation, or  rather  of  meeting,  from  belt)?  the 
place  where  God  met  the  representatives 
of  his  people  (see  Numb.  xvL  42).  Hitherto 
God  had  spoken  from  the  mount,  now  he 
speaks  from  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  in 
the  tabernacle.  He  had  symbolitally 
drawn  near  to  hit  people,  and  the  sacri- 
ficial system  ia  now  instituted  as  the  means 
by  which  they  should  draw  nigh  to  him. 
All  the  laws  in  the  Book  of  L<viticu«.  and 
in    the   first  ten  chapters   of  the  Book  ol 
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NumberB,  were  given  during  the  fifty  days 
\vhich  intervened  between  the  setting  up  of 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xl.  17)  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the 
neighbourliood  of  Motint  Sinai  (Numb. 
X.  11). 

Ver  2. — If  any  man  of  y<ra  bring.  Saeri- 
fioes  are  not  now  being  instituted  for  the 
first  time.  Burnt  otl\  rings  at  least,  if  not 
peace  ofierings,  had  existed  since  the  time 
of  the  Fall.  The  Levitical  law  lays  down 
regulations  adapting  an  already  existing 
practice  for  the  use  of  the  Isrnelitibh  nation ; 
it  begins,  therefore,  not  with  a  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  bring,"  but,  if  any  man  of  you 
(according  to  custom)  bring.  Any  member 
of  the  congregation  might  bring  his  vnlun- 
tary  oflfeiing  when  he  would.  The  times 
at  which  the  pablio  offerings  were  to  be 
made,  and  their  number,  are  afterwards 
designated.  An  offering.  This  verse  is 
introductory  to  the  ensuing  chapters,  and 
speak*  of  "  offerings  "  in  general.  *'  Kor- 
ban,'  which  is  the  word  hero  need  for 
"offering,"  derived  from  karab,  meaning 
"  to  draw  near  for  the  sake  of  presentation," 
is  the  generic  name  including  all  offerings 
and  sacrifices.  It  is  used  in  speaking  of 
animal  sacrifices  of  various  kinds,  including 
peace  offerings  and  sin  offerings  (ch.  iii.  1 ;  iv. 
23)  and  it  is  applied  to  vegetable  offerings 
''ch.  ii.  1, 13),  and  to  miscellaneous  offerings 
for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  such  as 
wagons  and  oxen,  silver  vessels  for  the 
altar,  gold,  jewels,  etc.  (Numb.  vii.  8,  10; 
xzxi.  50).  It  is  translated  by  the  LXX. 
into  Greek  by  the  word  Swpov,  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  dontm,  and  our  "gift."  These 
offerings  are  now  distinguished  into  their 
different  kinds. 

Ver.  3. — If  his  offering  be  a  burnt  sacri- 
floe.  The  Hebrew  term  for  "  burnt  sacrifice  " 
is  olah,  meaning  "that  which  ascends;" 
sometimes  haleel,  "  whole  offering,"  is  found 
(Dent  TTTJii  10) ;  the  LXX.  use  the  word 
6\oKavTa>fia,  "whole  burnt  offering."  The 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  Israelite  who 
offered  a  burnt  sacrifice  were  the  following: 
— 1.  He  must  offer  either  (1)  a  young  bull 
without  blemish,  or  (2)  a  young  ram,  or  (3) 
a  young  he-goat,  or  (4)  a  turtle-dove,  or  (5) 
a  young  pigeon.  2.  In  case  it  were  a  bull, 
ram,  or  goat,  he  must  bring  it  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle,  that  is,  the  entrance  of  the 
court  in  front  of  the  brazen  altar  and  of  the 
door  of  the  holy  place,  and  there  offer  or 
present  it.  3.  In  offering  it  he  must  place 
tUB  hand  firmly  on  its  head,  as  a  ceremonial 
act  4.  He  must  kill  it,  either  himself  or  by 
th«  agency  of  a  Levite.    5.  He  must  flay  it. 

6.  He  must  divide  it  into  separate  portions. 

7.  He  must  wash  the  intestines  and  legs. 
Meantime  the  priests  had  their  parts  to  do ; 
they  had  1.  To  catch  the  blood,  to  carry  it 


to  the  altar,  and  to  strike  the  inner  sides  of 
the  altar  with  it.  2.  To  arrange  the  fire  on 
the  altar.  3.  To  place  upon  the  altar  the 
head,  and  the  fat.  and  the  remainder  of  the 
animal,  for  consumption  by  the  fire.  4.  To 
sprinkle  or  place  a  meat  offering  upon 
them.  5.  The  next  morning,  still  dressed  in 
their  priestly  garments,  to  take  the  a&hes  off 
the  altar,  and  to  placu  them  at  the  east  of  the 
altar  ch.  vi.  10).  6.  To  carry  them  outside 
the  camp  to  a  clean  place,  tlie  bearer  being 
dressed  in  his  ordinary  costume  (ch.  vi.  11), 
There  were,  therefore,  four  essential  parts  in 
the  ritual  of  the  burnt  offering — the  obla- 
tion of  the  victim  (vers.  3,  4),  the  immolation 
(ver.  5),  the  oblation  of  the  blood,  repre- 
senting the  life  {ibid.),  and  the  consumption 
(ver.  9) — the  first  two  to  be  performed  by 
the  offerer,  the  third  by  the  priest,  the  fourth 
by  the  fire  representing  the  action  of  God. 
The  moral  lesson  taught  by  the  burnt 
offering  was  the  necessity  of  self-surrender 
and  of  devotion  to  God,  even  to  the  extent 
of  yielding  up  life  and  the  very  tenement 
of  life.  As  the  offerer  could  not  give  up 
his  own  life  and  body  and  still  live,  the 
life  of  an  animal  belonging  to  him,  and 
valued  by  him,  was  substituted  for  liia  own ; 
but  he  knew,  and  by  laying  his  hand  on  its 
head  showed  that  hie  knew,  that  it  was  his 
own  life  and  his  very  self  that  was  repre- 
sented by  the  animal.  The  mystical  lessons 
taught  to  those  who  could  grasp  theui  were 
— 1 .  The  doctrin  e  of  substi  tution  or  vicarious 
suffering.  2.  The  fact  that  witliout  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  acceptance. 
3.  The  need  of  One  who,  being  very  man, 
should  be  able  to  perform  an  action  of 
perfect  surrender  of  his  will  and  of  his 
life.  The  fulfilment  of  the  type  is  found 
in  the  perfect  submission  of  Christ  as  man, 
throughout  his  ministry,  and  especially  in 
the  (iarden  of  Gethsemane,  and  in  the 
offering  made  by  him,  as  Priest  and  willing 
Victim,  of  his  life  upon  the  altar  of  the  cross. 
The  burnt  offering  is  to  be  without  blemish, 
for  had  not  the  animal  been  perfect  in  its 
kind,  it  would  not  have  served  its  moral, 
its  mystical,  or  its  typical  purpose.  Tije 
word  &ixa)fj.os,  used  by  the  LXX.  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew  term,  is  applied  to  Christ 
in  Heb.  ix.  14  and  1  Pet.  i.  19;  and  St 
Paul  teaches  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  God 
that  those  who  are  adopted  in  Christ  should 
also  be  "holy  and  without  blemish  "  (Eph. 
i  4).  A  priest  had  to  certify  that  the 
victim  was  free  from  all  defects.  He  shall 
offer  it  of  his  own  voluntary  will  should 
rather  be  translated.  He  shall  offer  it  for  hit 
oum  aeeeptanee.  The  animal,  representing 
the  offerer,  was  presented  by  the  latter  ia 
order  that  he  might  be  hiaiself  accepted  by 
the  Lord.  This  aspect  oi  the  offering  is 
brought  out  more  elearly  fay  the  ninchah,  or 
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moat  offorin^,  which  alwavF  nccninpanicd 
the  hiinit  oflVrinj^.  The  piaco  where  the 
pn  Hi'iitiition  took  pIao«  was  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  that  is,  the  upaco  ininu'diatoly 
within  the  eastern  entraiioo  into  the  court 
of  the  tiihornRcle,  immiHliiitily  facing  the 
brazen  altar,  which  stood  before  the  east 
end  of  tne  tubernat  le,  whi  re  was  the  door 
or  entrance  which  led  into  the  holy  plai-e. 
"The  presenting  of  the  victim  at  tiie  eii- 
traiici-  of  the  tabernacle  was  a  synilxil  of 
the  free  will  submittiug  it.s(lt'  to  the  Law  of 
the  Lord"  (Clarke).  Cf.  Horn.  xii.  1:  "I 
beseech  you  that  ye  prebent  your  bodiea  a 
living  Baciifie,  holy,  i.oceptable  unto  God, 
wiiieh  is  your  reasonible  service." 

Ver.  4. — And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  burnt  offering.  This  putting, 
or  forcibly  leaning,  the  hand  on  the  victim's 
bead,  which  is  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  oblation  of  the  victim,  was  a  symbolical 
•ct  implying  "This  animal  is  now  for  pre- 
sent purposes  myself,  and  its  life  is  my  life." 
It  was  this  act  of  identification  with  the 
offerer  which  made  it  he  accepted  for  him  to 
make  atonement  (literally,  covering)  for  him. 
The  sin  offering;  is  the  sacrifice  which  es- 
pecially symbolizes  and  ceremonially  effects 
atonement,  but  tie  idea  of  atonement  is 
not  absent  from  the  burnt  sacrifice.  The 
aspect  under  which  atonement  is  presented 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  that  of  covering.  But  it  is  not  the  sin 
that  is  covered,  but  the  sinner.  Owing  to 
his  sin,  the  latter  is  exposed  to  the  wrath 
of  a  just  God,  but  something  intervenes 
whereby  he  is  covered,  and  he  ceases, 
therefore,  to  attract  tlie  Divine  anger  and 
punishment.  No  longr  being  an  object 
of  wrath,  he  becomes  at  once  an  object  of 
benevolence  and  mercy.  The  covering  pro- 
vided by  a  sacrifice  is  the  blood  or  life  of 
an  animal,  symbolically  representing  the 
offerer's  own  life  freely  surrendered  by  him 
for  his  acceptance,  and  typically  foreshadow- 
ing the  blood  ot  Christ. 

Ver.  5. — And  he  shall  kill  the  bullock. 
After  having  made  the  presentation,  the 
offerer  proceeds  to  the  second  part  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  immolation  or  slaying,  which 
was  to  be  performed  before  the  Lord,  that 
is,  in  front  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the  north 
BJde  of  the  brazen  altar.  Then  follows  the 
third  part  of  the  sncrifice:  the  priests, 
Aaron's  sons,  shall  bring  the  blood,  and 
spriulde  the  blood  round  about  upon  the 
tltar.  The  priests  caught  the  blood  (some- 
times the  Levites  were  allow(  d  to  do  this, 
2  Chron.  xxx.  10),  and  cpriuhli'd  or  rather 
threw  it  round  ahout  on  tJie  altar,  that  is, 
•o  ad  to  touch  all  the  inner  sides  of  the 
altar.  "  A  red  line  all  round  the  middle 
of  the  altar  marked  that  above  it  tiie  blood 
of  Bucrihcts  intended  to  be  eaten,  below  it 


that  of  sacrlflccfl  wholly  consumed,  was  is 
be  sprinkled  "  (KilerHhoiin, '  Tl  e  Trmide '). 
This  wan  in  Bomo  resiwcts  the  most  es- 
sential part  of  the  ceremony,  the  blood 
representing  the  life  (ch.  xvii.  11),  which 
was  Hynil)olically  received  at  the  hnnds  of  the 
offerer,  and  presented  by  the  prients  to  God. 
In  the  antitype  our  l^ord  exorcised  the 
function  of  the  sacrificing  priest  when   he 

E resented  his  own  lif«  to  tlio  Father,  as  ho 
ung  upon  the  altar  of  the  cros.s. 
Ver.  6. — He  shall  flay  tho  burnt  offering. 
The  hide  was  given  to  the  priest  (ch.  vii.  8). 
Tho  whole  of  tho  remaind.r  of  the  animal 
was  consumeil  by  tlio  fire  of  tho  altar ;  none 
of  it  was  eaten  by  tho  oflnrer  and  his  friends 
as  in  the  peace  offeringi,  or  even  by  the 
ministers  of  God  as  in  the  sin  offerings ;  it 
was  a  whole  burnt  otleiing.  His  pieces, 
into  which  it  was  to  be  out,  means  the 
cu>tomary  pieces. 

Ver.  7.— The  priest  shall  put  Are  upon  th« 
altar.  The  fire  ouce  kindled  was  never  to  be 
allowed  to  go  out  (ch.vi.  13).  Unless,  there- 
fore, these  words  refer  to  the  first  occasion 
only  on  which  a  bunit  sacrifice  was  ofl'ered, 
they  must  mean  "  make  up  the  fire  on  the 
altar,"  or  it  mip:ht  possibly  have  been  the 
practice,  as  Bisliop  Wordsworth  (after  Mai- 
niriniiles)  supposes,  that  fresii  fire  was  tddri 
to  the  altar  fire  before  each  sacrifice. 

Ver.  8. — And  the  priests  shall  lay  the  parts, 
the  head,  and  the  fat,  in  order.  The  head 
and  the  fat  are  des i gnat  d  by  name,  because, 
with  the  "  pieces,"  they  complete  the  whole 
of  the  animal  with  tiie  exception  of  the 
hide.  The  order  in  which  they  were  laid  ia 
said  to  have  been  the  same  approximately 
as  that  which  the  members  held  in  the 
living  creature. 

Ver.  9. — The  priest  shall  hum  all  on  the 
altar,  etc.  The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  word  employed  is  not  the 
common  term  used  for  destroying  by  fire,  but 
means  "make  to  ascend."  The  life  of  the 
animal  has  already  been  offered  in  tiie  blood; 
now  the  whole  of  its  substance  ia  "  made  to 
ascend  "  to  the  Lord.  Modem  science,  by 
showing  that  the  effect  of  fire  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  a  body  is  to  resolve  it  into  gas-es 
which  rise  from  it,  contributes  a  new  illuMtra- 
tion  to  the  verse.  The  vapour  that  ascends  is 
not  something  different  from  that  which  is 
burnt,  but  the  very  thing  itself,  its  essence; 
which,  having  ascended,  id  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord,  that  is,  acceptable  and  well- 
pleasing  to  him.  The  burnt  offering,  the 
meat  offering,  and  the  peace  offering,  are 
sacrifices  of  sweet  savour  (ch.  ii  2;  iii.  5), 
the  expression  is  not  used  with  regard  to  the 
sin  offering  and  trespass  offering.  St.  Punl 
applies  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  Eph. 
v.  2,  "As  Christ  altso  loved  us,  and  ;;ave 
himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrillce  to 
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God  for  A  Bweet-smelling  savonr;**  thiiB 
indicating,  in  sn  incidental  manner,  the 
connection  between  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  type  and 
antitype. 

Ver.  10. — If  hifl  offering  be  of  the  flocks. 
The  ritual  of  the  burnt  ofi"ering  was  the 
same,  whether  the  victim  was  a  bull,  sheep, 
or  goat. 

Ver.  11. — He  shall  kill  it  on  the  side  of  the 
altar,  northward  before  the  Lord.  In  the 
sacrifice  of  the  bullock  it  is  only  "  before 
the  Lord"  (ver.  5).  No  doubt  the  same 
place  is  meant  in  both  cases,  but  it  iB 
specified  with  more  exactness  here.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  altar  was  the  tubernacle, 
on  the  east  side  the  heap  of  aehes  (ch.  i.  16), 
on  the  south  side  probably  the  ascent  to  the 
altar  (see  Josephua, '  De  Bell.  Jud.,'  v.  5,  6) ; 
on  the  north  side,  therefore,  was  the  most 
convenient  slaughtering-place,  and  this  is 
probably  the  reason  for  the  injunction. 

Ver.  14. — If  the  burnt  sacrifice  for  his 
offering  to  the  Lord  be  of  fowls.  A  com- 
pBrison  of  ch.  xii.  8  leadi  us  to  infer  that  the 
permission  to  offer  a  bird  was  a  concession 
to  poverty.  The  pigeon  and  the  turtle-dove 
were  the  most  easy  to  procure,  as  the 
domestic  fowl  was  at  this  time  unknown 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  first  and  only  allusion 
in  the  Bible  to  the  hen  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matt,  xxiii.  37;  Luke  xiii.  34), 
nor  ia  there  any  represeutatioa  of  the  do- 


mestic fowl  in  ancient  Egyptian  paintings. 
The  domicile  of  the  bird  was  still  confined 
to  India.  A  single  pigeon  or  turtle-dove 
formed  a  sacrifice,  and  ther*  was  no  rule  in 
respect  to  sex,  as  there  was  in  the  case  of 
the  quadrupeds. 

Ver.  15. — The  priest  shall  bring  It  nnto  the 
altar.  The  difference  in  the  ritual  for  the 
burnt  sacrifice  of  fowls  is:  1.  That  the 
offeier  is  not  commanded  to  lay  his  hand  on 
the  bird.  2.  That  the  altar  is  the  place  of 
maclation,  instead  of  the  space  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  3.  That  the  priest  slays 
it  instead  of  the  ofi'erer.  4.  That  the  blood 
(owing  to  its  smaller  quantity)  is  pressed 
out  against  the  side  of  the  altar  instead  of 
being  caujj;ht  in  a  vessel  and  thrown  on  it. 
There  is  no  essential  variation  here :  the 
analogy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal  is 
followed  so  far  as  circumstances  permit.  It 
is  not  certain  that  the  word  maluk,  trans- 
lated wring  off  his  head,  means  more  than 
**  make  an  incision  with  the  nail ;  "  but  in 
all  probability  the  head  was  to  be  severed 
and  laid  on  the  fire  separately,  after  the 
manner  of  the  other  sacrifices. 

Ver.  16. — With  his  feathers,  rather  the 
eontents  of  the  crop.  This  and  the  ashes 
are  to  be  placed  beside  the  altar  on  the  east 
part,  as  being  furthest  from  the  tabernacle 
and  nearest  to  the  entrance  of  the  court,  ao 
that  they  might  be  readily  removad. 


HOMILETICa. 

Yen.  1,  2. —  TTie  saertftciat  system.  The  religion  of  Israel,  m  exhibited  to  tts  !n  tbe 
Law,  bears  at  first  sight  a  strange  appearance,  unlike  what  we  should  have  expected. 
We  read  in  it  very  little  about  a  luture  life,  and  not  much  about  reiientance,  faith,  and 
prayer,  but  we  find  commanded  an  elaborate  system  of  sacrifices,  based  upon  a  practice 
almost  coeval  with  the  Fall. 

L  Sacrifiob  was  used  in  ahte-Mosaio  days  as  a  means  of  approach  to  Gk>D. 
"  In  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of 
the  fat  thereof  (Gen.  iv.  4).  The  covenant  with  Noah  was  made  by  sacrifice:  "And 
Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  took  of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every  clean 
fowl,  and  ofFered  burnt  offerings  on  the  altar.  And  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savour. 
.  .  .  And  God  8]»ke  unto  Noah,  and  to  his  sons  with  him,  saying.  And  I,  behold,  I 
establish  my  covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you"  (Gen.  viii.  20,  21; 
ix.  8,  9).  When  Abraham  first  entered  Canaan,  he  "  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
who  appeared  unto  hira  "  (Gen.  xii.  7),  as  the  means  of  communicating  with  him.  At 
his  next  halting-place,  "he  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,"  as  the  means  of  "  calling 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xii.  8 ;  xiii.  4).  On  removing  to  Hebron,  again  he 
"  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xiii.  18).  The  covenant  with  Abraham 
was  made  by  sacrifice  (Gen.  xv.  9) ;  and  at  Jehovah-jireh,  Abraham  "  offered  a  ram 
for  a  burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son  "  (Gen.  xxii.  13).  At  Beer-sbeba  Isaac 
"  builded  an  altar  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xxvL  25).  At  Shalem 
Jacob  "  erected  an  altar  and  called  it  lU-elohe-Israel "  (Gen.  xxxiiL  20).  At  Beth-el 
he  "  built  an  alUr  and  called  the  place  El-beth-el  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  7).  At  Beer-sheba  lu 
"offered  sacrifices  unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac  "  (Gen.  xlvi.  1).  During  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt  it  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  sacrifice  was  discontinned  through  fear  ol 
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giving  ofTence  to  tlie  reIi(:;iouB  feelingH  of  the  KjyptianjB  (Kxod.  viii.  26) ;  but  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  boinp  the  ainxjiutod  me.ins  of  Horvinj^  God  was  pi  eserved  (Extxi.  v,  3 ;  viii.  27). 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  elders  of  lurael  took  (lart  in  a  aacrillcial  meal  with  Jethru  in  tlie 
wilderness  (Kxod.  xviii.  12).  And  the  coveiiiiut  made  at  Sinai  was  ratified  hy  burnt 
offerings  and  peace  ofToiings  (Extxl.  xxiv.  5).  Indeed,  the  Book  of  P.s.ilms  declares  tiie 
methtxl  of  entering  into  covenant  with  GchI  to  be  "by  wicrilico."  "Gather  my  saints 
together  unto  nie ;  those  that  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice"  (I's.  1.  5). 
The  Christian  covenant  was  thus  ratified  (Heb.  ix.  If)),  as  well  as  the  covenants  of 
Koah,  Abraham,  and  Muses. 

II.  Thkhk   ark  tukk:i<:  classks  or  BAOBuriosa  ukdku  tjik   Mosaic   dihpenvation, 

BB8ENTIALLY    DIKKKKING    IN   OHARACTKB — 

Humt  offerings ; 
Peace  offerings; 
Sin  offerings ; 
beside  Meat  offerings,  ordinarily  attached  to  the  burnt  offerings,  and 
Trespass  offerings,  a  species  of  sin  offering. 

III.  What  was  their  MKAh'iNu.  I.  lu  ;:eneral,  they  served,  as  before,  as  a  means 
of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man,  as  a  means  of  access  fur  man  to  God.  This 
purpose  they  fulfilled  to  all  humble-miuded  men,  wheiher  their  full  meaning  was 
understood  or  no.  To  the  more  spiritually  minded  they  were  also  a  means  of  instruction 
in  sacred  mysteries  to  be  revealed  hereafter. 

2.  Specifically,  they  each  taught  their  own  lesson  and  brought  about,  symbolicallj 
and  ceremonially,  each  their  own  effect. 

The  sin  offering  taught  the  need  of,  and  symbolically  effected,  the  propitiation  of 
God's  anger  and  the  expiation  ol  man's  sin. 

The  burnt  offering  tauu'ht  the  lesson  of  self-surrender,  and  symbolically  effected  the 
aurrender  of  the  offerer  to  God. 

The  peace  offering  taught  the  lesson  of  the  necessity  and  joyousness  of  communion 
between  God  and  man,  and  symbolically  represented  that  communion  as  existing 
between  the  offerer  and  God. 

IV.  Whencb  they  DKRivBD  THEiB  EFFIOAOT.  Their  efficacy  was  derived  from 
representing  and  fiireshaioving  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  tlie  cross,  the  sin  offering  typi- 
fying the  propitiation  and  expiation  once  for  all  there  wrought,  the  burnt  offering  the 
perfect  self-suriender  of  the  sinless  sufferer,  the  peace  offering  the  reconciliation  thereby 
effected  and  continued  betwi  en  God  and  his  people. 

Vers.  3 — 17. —  The  burnt  offtTing.  It  was  wholly  consumed  by  the  fire  of  God's 
altar ;  nothing  w  as  left  for  the  after  consumption  either  of  the  offerer  or  even  of  Gud'i» 
ministers,  as  in  the  other  sacrifices. 

L  It  typifies  the  entire  sELF-sxniRENDER  OF  Christ  to  God. 

1.  In  his  eternal  resolve  to  redeem  by  becoming  man. 

2.  In  the  humility  of  his  birtli  on  earth. 

3.  In  the  silence  in  which  his  youth  was  spent. 

4.  In  the  narrow  limits  within  which  he  confined  his  ministrr. 

5.  In  the  victory  won  over  his  human  wiU  in  the  Garden  of  (reth»emaD^ 

6.  In  his  yielding  his  life  to  his  Father  oa  the  croas. 

II.  Example  herein  to  us. 

1.  We  must  surrender  what  is  evil- 
Bad  haliits,  e.g.  sloth,  drunkenness. 

Bad  affections,  e.g.  love  of  money,  Ixxiily  indulcrence. 
Bad  passions,  e.g.  ill  temper,  pride. 

2.  We  must  surrender  what  God  does  not  thirx  fit  to  give  as,  though  not  fai  it«elt 
pv'l,  such  as — 

Health, 

Domestic  happinesg. 

Worldly  success. 

III.  The  Christian  tkmper  resttlttno  trom  PBi.F-srBRiNDia 

1.  Acquiescence  in  God's  will. 

2.  Cheerfulness  in  rendering  that  acquiescence. 
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S.  Spiritual  peace  and  happiness  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  having  yielded  our 
will  to  our  Father's  will. 

4.  Love  to  the  brethren.  Cf.  Eph.  v.  2 :  "  Walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  loved  u«, 
and  gave  himself  for  u»  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour.** 

Vers.  5 — 9. — Mediation.  The  sacrificial  act  cannot  be  completed,  though  it  can  be 
be;:ruD,  bv  the  offerer  alone.  The  intervention  of  God's  priest  is  requisite,  and  it  is  his 
hand  which  performs  the  most  solemn  portion  of  the  rite.  Thus  there  is  taught  the 
need  of  mediation  and  of  a  mediator  when  a  work  of  atonement  is  to  be  accomplished. 
"  The  expiation  was  always  made  or  completed  by  the  priest,  as  the  sanctified  mediator 
between  Jehovah  and  the  people,  or,  previous  to  the  institution  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood, by  Moses,  the  chosen  mediator  of  the  covenant.  ...  It  is  not  Jehovah  who 
makes  the  expiation,  but  this  is  invariably  the  office  or  work  of  a  mediator,  who  inter- 
venes between  the  holy  God  and  sinful  man,  and  by  means  of  expiation  averts  the 
wrath  of  God  from  the  sinner,  and  brings  the  grace  of  God  to  bear  upon  him  "  (Keil). 
Hence  the  great  work  of  atonement,  of  which  all  other  atonements  are  but  shadows, 
was  performed  by  the  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Jesus  Christ. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Entire  oonsfcrntton,  as  illustrated  in  the  burnt  offering.  Ch.  L ;  cf.  Rom.  xii.  1.— 
We  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  Book  of  Exodus  presents  "the,  history  of 
redemption."  It  is  an  account  of  how  the  Lord  delivered  the  people  he  had  chosen 
out  of  bondage,  and  brought  them  to  himself  (Exod.  xix.  4).  It  contains,  moreover, 
an  account  of  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  or  "  tent  of  meeting,"  where  God  proposed 
to  dwell  as  a  Pilgrim  in  the  midst  of  a  pilgrim  people,  and  out  of  which  would  issue 
hie  commands  as  their  Guide  and  Leader.  In  this  Book  of  Leviticus,  then,  we  have 
the  Lord  speaking  "out  of  the  tent  of  meeting"  (ver.  1),  that  is,  to  a  people  in 
covenant  relations  with  himself. 

This  helps  us  to  understand  why  the  "  burnt  offering "  is  treated  first.  Not  only 
was  it  the  very  oldest  offering,  but  it  was  to  be  the  daily  offering  (Numb.  xxix.  6) ; 
morning  and  evening  was  a  holocaust  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord.  It  was,  therefore, 
manifestly  meant  to  express  the  proper  state  or  condition  of  those  professing  to  be 
God's  covenant  people.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  entitle  this  a  homily  on  Entire 
Consecration. 

1.  This  idea  of  entire  consecration  is  one  which  all  classes  of  God's  peoplk 
ARE  expected  to  EXPRESS.  The  poor,  who  could  only  bring  "  turtle-doves  "  or  "  young 
pigeons,"  the  representatives  of  domestic  fowls  at  that  time,  were  just  as  welcome  at  the 
tabernacle  as  those  who  could  bring  lambs  or  bullocks.  Consecration  is  an  idea  which 
can  be  carried  out  in  any  worldly  condition.  The  poor  widow  with  her  two  mites 
carried  it  out  more  gloriously  than  her  neighbours  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance. 
Complete  self-surrender  is  not  the  prerogative  of  a  class,  but  the  possibility  aud  ideal 
of  all 

IL  Confession  of  sls  is  an  expected  pbeliicinart  to  consecration.  The  Jew, 
whatever  was  his  grade  in  society,  was  directed  either  expressly  to  "  lean  "  ("^dd)  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  his  offering,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fowls  where  it  was  physically 
impossible,  to  do  so  by  implication ;  and  this  was  understood  to  represent,  and  some 
believe  it  to  have  been  regularly  accompanied  by,  confession  of  sin.  Of  course,  con- 
fession of  sin  is  not  of  the  essence  of  consecration  ;  we  have  in  the  case  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  of  the  unfalleu  angels,  similar  consecration,  where  no  sense  of  sin  is  possible. 
And  we  are  on  the  waj"  to  consecration  in  the  other  life,  divorced  from  the  sense  of  sin. 
Meanwhile,  however,  confession  is  only  just,  since  sin  remains  with  us.  Indeed,  the 
consecration  of  redeemed  sinners  will  not  prove  very  deep  or  thorough  where  confession 
of  sin  is  omitted. 

III.  The  spectacle  of  a  substitute  dyino  in  cub  room  and  f«TEAD  is  w»i.l 
fitted  to  deepen  our  sense  of  consecration.  The  slaughter  of  tlie  animal,  u^x^n 
whose  head  the  sins  have  by  confession  been  laid,  must  have  exercised  upou  the  offerer 
a  very  solemnizing  influence.   There  is  nothing  in  like  manner  so  fitted  to  hallow  us  am 
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the  spectacle  of  Jesus,  to  whuin  these  sacrifices  poiatod,  dying  oq  the  cross  in  our 
•tead.  The  love  he  manifested  in  that  di-ath  for  us  coustrains  us  to  livu,  nut  unto  our- 
selves, but  unto  him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again  (2  ('or.  v.  14,  ifj).  The  moral 
power  oi  tuhstitution  caimol  be  disi)en8ed  with  in  a  sinful  world  like  this. 

IV.  Thk  acceptanck  or  Tire  blood  upon  thk  altar,  that  is,  i)r  lifk  aftkr  thh 

DEATH-PENALTY   HAS   UEKN  PAID,  ALSO   UELPH   TO   DEKPKN  THK  SENSE   OK   CONSKCUATIOS. 

For  when  the  priest  by  Divine  direction,  sprinkled  the  blood  ol  ihe  sacrifice  all  ruuud 
about  upon  the  altar,  it  was  to  indicate  the  acceptance  on  God's  part  of  the  life  heijorul 
death.  It  indicated  that  Gkni  was  satisfied  with  the  substituliun,  that  the  pemiliy  had 
been  paid  by  the  death  of  the  victim,  and  that  in  consequence  the  blood,  that  is,  the 
life — for  the  life  was  in  the  bhxxi  (ch.  xvii.  11) — could  !«  accepted.  Acceptance  in  and 
through  another  was  what  this  [)ortioa  of  the  ritual  implied,  and  this  is  well  ciiculatiil 
to  deei)en  the  sense  of  consecration.  For,  accordiuj^  to  the  typology,  the  Person  in 
whom  we  are  accepted  is  he  to  whom  we  ou.;ht  to  be  consecrated.  It  is  when  we 
realize  that  we  are  accepted  in  Ciirist  that  we  feel  constrained  to  dedicate  ourselves 
unto  him.  The  one  go«jd  turn  deserves  another,  and  we  are  held  under  a  sense  of 
sweetest  obligation. 

V.  The  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  CHILD  OF  GoD  18  THK  COMPLETE  SURRENDER  OF  SELF 

TO  THK  OPERATION  OF  THE  IloLY  Ghost.  Ewald  has  most  pertinently  reniarked  that 
among  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  such  holocausts  as  were  daily  presiutcil  by  the 
Jews  were  rarities.  The  idea  of  entire  consecration  is  too  broad  tor  a  heathen  miml. 
Partial  consecration  was  comparatively  easy  in  idea,  but  a  "  surrender  without  reserve  " 
is  the  fruit  of  Divine  teaching.  Now  this  is  what  the  burning  of  the  holocaust  in  the 
sacred  fire  of  the  altar  signified.  For,  since  all  sensation  had  ceased  before  the  sacrifice 
was  laid  upon  the  altar,  the  burning  could  not  sui^gest  the  idea  to  the  worshipper  of  pain 
or  penalty.  The  fire  had  come  out  from  God  as  the  token  of  acceptance  (ch.  ix.  24).  It 
is,  moreover,  one  of  the  recognized  symbols  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Consequently,  the 
exposure  of  every  portion  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  altar  fire  represented  the  yielding  of  the 
grateful  worshipjjer  in  his  entirety  to  the  operation  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  This,  after 
all,  is  the  esceuce  of  sanctification.  It  is  the  surrender  of  our  whole  nature,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  to  the  disposal  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  devotedness  indued.  Nowhere 
has  the  idea  been  more  felicitously  wrought  out  than  in  a  little  posthumous  volume  of 
F.  R.  Havergal's,  entitled  '  Kept  for  the  Master's  Use.'  We  cannot  better  convey  the 
idea  of  the  burnt  offering  than  by  copying  her  simple  foundation  lines  \i\oa.  which  siia 
has  built  her  diapters. 

**  Take  my  life,  and  let  it  be 
Oonsecrated,  Lord,  to  Thee. 

Take  my  moments  and  my  days ; 
Let  them  flow  in  ceaseless  praise. 

Take  my  hands,  and  let  them  move 
At  tlie  impulse  of  Thy  love. 

Take  my  feet,  and  let  them  be 
Swift,  and  '  beautiful '  for  The& 

Take  my  voice,  and  let  me  sing 
Always,  only,  for  my  king. 

Take  my  lips,  and  let  them  be 
Filled  with  messages  from  Theik 
Take  my  silver  and  my  gold : 
Kot  a  mite  would  I  withliold. 
Take  my  intellect,  and  use 
Every  power  as  Thou  shalt  chooflk 

Take  my  will  and  make  it  Thine  t 
It  shall  be  no  longer  mine. 

Take  my  heart ;  it  it  Thine  owh: 
It  shall  be  Thy  royal  throne. 
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Take  my  love :  My  Lord,  I  pour 
At  Thy  feet  ito  treasure-stord. 
Take  myself,  and  I  will  be 
Ever,  only,  aix  for  Thee." 

B.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 14. — The  weakness  of  man  and  the  grace  of  Ood.  Measureless  is  the 
distanc*  between  man  and  his  Itlaker.  And  it  is  sometimes  emphasized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  repress  thought  and  stifle  the  aspirations  of  the  human  breast.  In  Scripture 
it  is  not  brought  forward  as  a  rayless  truth,  but  is  shown  to  be  replete  with  profit 
and  joy.  To  consider  it  increases  himaility,  indeed,  but  also  intensifies  o;ratitude  and 
love.  For  the  less  has  been  blessed  by  the  Greater,  and  we  are  permitted  to  say, 
looking  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Eternal  as  exercised  towards  lu  in  mercy  and 
favour,  "  This  God  is  our  God :  we  will  rejoice  in  his  salvation." 

I.  Man  is  ignorant  :  the  gbace  of  God  ib  seen  in  the  distinct  knunciation  of 
HIS  WILL.  The  light  of  reason,  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  promptings  of  emotion, — 
these  can  inform  us  only  to  a  slight  extent  of  the  worship  and  service  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  God.  Hence  the  surpassing  worth  of  the  full,  clear-toned,  authoritative 
utterances  of  Scripture.  That  God  is  Spirit,  Light,  and  Love,  that  he  is  'holy  aad 
almighty,  are  declarations  for  which  we  must  be  devoutly  thankfuL  The  Epicureans 
pictured  the  happy  gods  as  dwelling  in  unruffled  serenity  far  irom  all  cognizance  of  or 
interference  with  the  concerns  of  men.  Inspiration  removes  oxu*  suspicions,  reassures 
us  with  the  words,  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are 
opeu  unto  their  prayers."  Errors  in  the  manner  of  our  approach  are  prevented.  Some 
would  have  presumptuously  drawn  near  without  the  accustomed  offering ;  others  might 
bring  unsuitable  gifts — human  sacrifices,  unclean  animals,  etc.  A  God  less  kind 
might  suffer  the  people  to  incur  the  terrible  consequences  of  ignorance,  but  no!  if 
Kadab  and  Ahihu  perish  it  shall  not  be  for  lack  of  instruction.  "  Go  ye  into  aU  the 
world,  teaching  them  to  observe  whatsoever  things  I  have  commanded  you." 

II.  Man  is  fearful  and  perturbed  in  the  presence  of  God  :  it  is  gbaciously 

OBDAINED  THAT  SPECIAL  MESSENGERS  SHALL  BE  THE  APPOINTED  CHANNELS  OF  COMMU- 
NICATION. "  The  Lord  called  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel." 
When  God  appeared  on  Siuai  and  thtmdered  out  His  Law,  the  terrified  petple  implored 
that  God  might  not  Himself  speak  again  lest  they  should  die.  Their  entreaty  was 
regarded,  and  Moses  became  the  medium  of  conveying  the  mind  of  God.  Should 
Jehovah  be  for  ever  appearing  in  person,  his  visits  would  be  attended  with  such  over- 
■whelming  awe  that  the  purport  of  his  words  might  be  in  danger  of  being  lost  or  mis- 
tcikeiu  \Vhen  embarrassed,  man's  thoughts  are  dispersed,  and  memory  fails.  It  was 
■better,  therefore,  that  holy  men  should  speak  unto  men  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Blriking  instance  is  the  assumption  of  our  nature  by  the  Son  of  God,  putting  a  veil 
over  the  features  of  Deity  that  weak  sinful  mortals  might  draw  near  without  trembling 
a>va  admire  the  gracious  words  proceeding  out  of  his  iiiouth.  Even  children  hear  and 
understand  the  words  of  Jesus.  And  here  we  may  remark  that  ike  utterances  of  the 
messengers  must  he  received  at  coming  from  the  Most  High.  In  the  a;>pointed  place 
God  talked  with  Moses,  and  on  his  repeating  the  instructions  to  the  Israelites  they 
were  bound  to  attend  to  them.  It  is  equally  incumbent  upon  us  to  respect  the  decrees 
of  God  delivered  through  prophets  and  apostles,  and  above  all  to  honour  the  Father 
by  honouring  the  Son,  believing  his  words,  trusting  him  as  the  Teacher  sent  fn  >m 
God.  Preachers  are  "  ambassadors  for  Christ."  We  would  give  thanks  without  ceas- 
ing when  hearers  receive  the  truth  from  our  lips,  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  the  word 
of'  God  (1  Thess.  ii.  13). 

III.  Man  is  sinful  :  the  gback  of  God  provides  mediatorial  access  to  the 
Holy  One.  1.  Sacrifices  appointed.  "  Bring  an  offering"  without  blemish,  and  place 
your  hand  upon  its  head,  to  show  that  it  is  willingly  offered  and  stands  instead  of  the 
offerer.  And  "it  shall  be  accepted  to  make  atonement "  for  you,  to  cover  your  person 
and  works  with  the  robe  of  mercy  and  righteousness,  so  that  the  Divine  gaze  may  be 
fastened  upon  you  without  displeasure.  By  the  grace  of  God  it  was  arranged  that 
Je»us  Christ  should  taste  death  lor  every  man.    His  was  the  one  offering  that,  through 
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accomplishing  the  will  of  God,  sanctifies  all  who  make  mention  of  his  name.  Who 
will  hesitate  to  appear  before  tlie  Most  Hi^'h  ?  L«t  faith  lay  her  hand  uj^n  tlie 
Saviour,  rejoicing  iu  the  conviction  that  "  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Clirist  died  for 
us,"  2.  A  priesthood.  The  Levitcs  were  set  apart  for  the  service  of  Jehovah,  instead 
of  all  the  tirstt)orn  oflsraol.  And  of  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Aanm  were  to  minister 
continually  before  the  Lord,  observing  all  his  rei^iilations  and  maintaining];  constant 
purification  of  themselves,  so  that  without  insulting  the  holiness  of  God  they  might 
iuterjx)se  between  him  and  his  people.  Priesthood  bridged  the  chasm  between  sinful 
creatures  and  a  pure  Creator.  The  priesthood  sanctified  the  entire  nation,  which  was 
theoretically  a  "  kingdom  of  priests."  Jesus  Clirist  has  concentred  the  priestly  func- 
tions in  hinuself.  He  has  entered  into  the  heaven  as  our  Fururunner,  to  sprinkle  the 
atoning  blood  on  tiie  aluir.  And  now  with  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith  we 
may  draw  nigh  to  God. 

IV.  Man's  CONDITION  varies:  the  oraor  of  God  providks  for  its  inkqualities. 
1.  Notice  is  taken  of  the  poor,  and  approprifite  offerings  per  mi/ ted.  Oriental  monarchs 
often  despised  and  rejected  the  subjects  who  were  unable  to  enrich  their  royal  coffers. 
Hut  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  gospel  that  it  has 
been  preached  to  the  poor,  and  is  adapted  to  their  needs.  Gknl  expects  every  man  to 
come  and  testify  his  respect  and  affection.  The  poor  may  bring  "  turtle-doves  or  young 
pigeons."  The  way  was  thus  opened  for  the  parents  of  him  who  "became  i>o<jr  for 
our  sakes."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  witlihold  a  contribution  because  it  seems  so 
insignificant.  But  the  Lord  is  as  sorry  to  see  the  mite  retained  in  the  ))Ocket  as  the 
gold  which  the  wealthy  refuse  to  part  with.  "If  there  be  firsts  willing  mind  it  is 
accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath."  Do  not  decline  to  engage  in  Christian  work 
on  the  plea  of  defective  ability  1  Surely  some  fitting  department  of  service  can  be 
found.  It  is  often  the  one  talent  that  is  hid  in  a  napkin.  2.  2'Ae  offering  of  the  poor 
is  pronounced  equally  acceptable.  Note  the  repetition  of  "  it  is  a  sacrifice,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord  "  after  the  17th  verse.  It  is  rather  the  spirit  than  the  action 
itself  which  God  regards.  Not  the  results  of  labour  so  much  as  its  motives  and  the 
proportion  of  ability  to  accomplishment. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 9. —  The  greatness  of  God.  Too  wide  a  field  lessens  the  thoroughness  of 
observation.  Hence  it  is  allowable  and  advantageous  to  distinguish  in  thought  what 
is  in  reality  inseparable,  in  order,  by  fixing  the  attention  upon  certain  parts,  to  acquire  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  whole.  Such  a  method  recommends  itself  in  dealing  with  the 
attributes  of  God.  To  attempt  to  comprehend  them  all  in  one  glance  is,  if  not  impos- 
sible, at  least  of  little  result  in  increasing  our  acquaintance  with  His  character.  Let 
us  observe  how  the  hints  in  this  chapter  present  us  with  the  greatness  of  Gkxi  in 
varied  as{Tects. 

I,  The  holiness  of  God  demands  ▲  sacrificial  offkrino  from  all  who  would 
BEEK  HIS  FAVOUR.  The  oflcrings  here  spoken  of  were  spontaneous  free-will  offerings. 
They  indicated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  man  to  draw  nigh  to  Jehovah,  and  they  also 
manifested  a  sense  of  disturbance  wrought  by  sin  in  man's  relations  with  his  Maker. 
Once  man  walked  with  God  in  uninterrupted  harmony.  Then  transgression  chased 
innocence  away,  and  shame  drove  man  to  hide  himself  from  the  presence  of  God 
among  the  trees  of  the  garden.  The  consciousness  of  sin  renders  an  offering  necessary, 
under  cover  of  which  ("  to  make  atonement  for  him  ")  we  may  venture  to  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Holj'  One.  Thus  can  fellowship  be  resumed.  The  Antitype  of  these 
sacrifices,  Jesus  Christ,  is  now  our  peace.  He  was  "  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many."  "  By  one  offering  he  hath  for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified."  The 
old  cry,  "  How  shall  man  be  just  with  God?"  is  still  uttered,  and  the  response  comes, 
"  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

II.  The  majesty  of  God  requires  that  thk  regulations  for  approach  which 
HE  HAS  appointed  BE  STRICTLY  OBSERVED.  The  condesceusion  of  God  in  manifesting 
himself  to  the  Israelites  might  be  fraught  with  danger  if  it  led  to  presumption  and  to 
holding  in  light  esteem  his  awe-inspiring  attributes.  Instructions  are  consequently 
given  relating  to  the  minutest  details ;  everything  is  prescribed.  God  is  pleased  with 
the  free-will  offering,  and  it  will  be  accepted  if  the  precepts  are  adhered  to ;  but  it 
must  in  no  wise  be  supposed  that  the  sincere  expression  ol  affection  can  e^^cuse  wilful 
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neglect  of  appointed  rules.  The  love  of  an  inferior  for  his  superior  must  not  prevent 
the  exhibition  of  due  respect.  God  will  be  had  in  reverence  by  all  that  are  about  him. 
Nor  is  it  open  to  man  arrogantly  to  pronounce  that  a  consecrated  way  of  access  through 
Jesus  Christ  may  be  set  aside  as  unnecessary.  Christianity  mav  have  broadened  the 
road  of  approach,  but  it  remains  true  that  there  is  still  an  appointed  road.  To  refuse 
honour  to  Christ  is  to  treat  God  with  disrespect.  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified, 
and  God  is  glorified  in  him."  Christless  worship,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer,  must  be 
shunned. 

III.  The  honoub  of  Gk>D  expects  an  offekino  to  consist  of  the  best  that  man 
POSSESSES.  If  poor,  a  turtle-dove  would  not  be  rejected,  but  for  a  rich  man  to  ofier  the 
same  would  be  treated  as  an  insult  to  God,  And  the  ofi"ering;  from  the  herd  or  flock 
must  be  "  a  male  without  blemish."  Strength  and  beauty  combined  are  requisite  to 
satisfy  the  searching  eye  of  the  High  and  Lofty  One.  We  see  these  requisites  embodied 
in  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  perfect  Sacrifice,  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled."  He  knows  little 
of  God  who  imapiines  that  he  will  be  put  off  with  scanty  service,  mean  oblations.  We 
ought  to  ask,  not  what  is  there  can  be  easily  spared,  but  how  much  can  possibly  be 
laid  upon  the  altar.  Let  us  not  mock  him  by  indulging  in  our  own  pleasures,  and 
then  giving  to  him  the  petty  remnants  of  our  poverty  1  Let  us  strive  so  to  act  that 
the  firstfruits  of  our  toil,  the  chiefest  of  our  possessions,  the  prime  of  our  life,  the  best 
of  our  days,  shall  be  devoted  to  purposes  of  religion  !  Bestow  upon  God  the  deepest 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  the  strongest  resolutions  of  the  will,  the  choicest  affections  of  the 
heart. 

IV.  The  perfectiok  of  GkiD  necessitates  okdeblt  abbangement  in  all  that 
coNCEBNS  HIS  WORSHIP  AND  8EBVI0E.  There  is  an  appointed  place  for  the  offering, 
"  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  The  wood  must  be  laid  "  in  order  upon  the 
fire  "  (ver.  7),  and  the  different  parts  of  the  victim  must  likewise  be  placed  "  in  order 
upon  the  wood  "  (ver.  8). 

To  constitute  a  chaos  round  about  the  throne  is  to  derogate  from  the  homage  a  king 
inspires.  It  intimates  his  powerlessness,  his  want  of  intelligent  forethought  and  present 
control.  Law  reigns  everywhere  throughout  the  dominions  of  Jehovah.  The  heavenly 
bodies  speak  of  the  symmetry  he  loves,  and  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  teach  the 
same  grand  truth.  "  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion, 
but  of  peace."  In  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  order  and  decency  are  of  pre-eminent 
importance.  Whatever  shocks  a  devout  mind  is  likely  to  be  offensive  to  him  all  whose 
ways  are  perfect.  Arrangement  need  not  degenerate  into  formality.  The  Sunday 
dress,  the  preparation  for  God's  house,  and  the  quiet  attitude  therein,  are  all  important 
adjuncts  to  the  spiritual  education  of  the  young. 

Be  it  observed  fiirther  that  order  means  economy  of  space  and  time.  Those  who 
have  no  room  nor  leisure  to  be  orderly  do  least  and  retain  least.  The  laws  of  Gkxi  are 
ever  synonymous  with  the  true  interests  of  man. 

V.  The  purity  of  God  obliges  that  the  offering  bk  cleansed  fboh  defile- 
ment. Those  parts  of  the  victim  naturally  subject  to  defilement  are  to  be  washed  in 
water,  *'  the  inwards  and  the  legs."  One  might  deem  this  a  superfluous  proceeding, 
since  they  were  to  be  so  soon  burnt  upon  the  altar.  But  this  would  mean  an  extremely 
erroneous  view  of  the  solemnity  of  a  sacrifice.  Those  who  have  not  time  to  serve  God 
properly  had  better  not  try  it  at  all.  He  who  counts  it  a  trouble  to  read  and  pray  has 
little  conception  of  the  insult  he  offers  to  God.  Before  we  bow  before  the  Lord  to 
render  our  tribute  of  adoration  and  praise,  it  were  well  to  purify  our  hearts,  to  hallow 
the  desires  that  may  have  become  impure,  to  call  home  our  wandering  thoughts,  and 
to  loose  the  dusty  sandals  from  the  feet  which  have  been  treading  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.  The  Almighty  desires  no  part  to  be  absent  firom  the  offering.  The  affecticns, 
the  strength,  the  time,  the  money,  that  have  been  lavished  on  unworthy  objects  are 
not  in  themselves  sinful,  they  are  unclean  and  require  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  the  water  of  the  Word,  and  then  they  are  fit  to  be  rendered  unto 
God  and  consumed  in  the  fire  that  testifies  his  acceptance  of  the  worshipper. — S.  R.  A 

Ver.  9. — Our  reasonable  service.  The  burnt  offering  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
general  of  the  sacrifices  presented  to  Jehovah,  and  to  have  had  the  widest  significance. 
Its  spiritual  counterpart  is  furnished  in  Rom.  xii.  1.  Meditation  upon  the  prophetic 
symbol  will  shed  light  upon  the  "  living  sacrifice"  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 
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I.  The  naturb  ok  the  Christian  offkrino   ab  ti\v»  htmbolizrd.     1.   It  ia  a 

gurreider  to  God  of  nonutliing  t.hit  htloti'is  to  us.  l'r()|)<rty  iiilierited  and  acquired  in 
the  material  of  the  Kacrifice.  Not  nuly  what  has  come  to  ua  by  natural  endowment, 
but  that  which  is  the  rrsult  of  toil — the  ciittle  that  were  ^civen  to  uh,  and  the  produce 
we  have  reared.  God  demands  our  hearts,  our  minds,  our  talents;  and  hi-  IimiIih  for 
the  devotion  to  him  of  any  increment  that  effort  may  secure.  Just  as  I'arnabus  sold 
his  land  and  laid  the  price  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  the  Apo.stle  Paul  cummaiidrd  that 
each  Corinthian  should  "lay  by  him  in  store  a.s  Uod  hath  prospered  him."  2.  Jtiaa 
voluntary  swrender.  The  man  "shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt 
ofl'eriiig,"  to  evince  his  willingness  to  part  with  the  animaL  All  "the  cattle  on 
a  thousand  hills"  are  really  owned  by  Jeliovah,  yet  does  he  treat  man  as  proprietor, 
and  does  not  take  by  violence  the  necessary  .sacrifices  for  his  plory,  hut  leaves  it  to  man 
freely  to  recoj:];iiize  his  God,  and  to  pay  his  just  dues.  "  Voluntary  "  in  no  wise 
excludes  the  lorce  of  notives,  since  every  decision  has  motives,  as  an  antecedent  if  not 
as  an  efficient  cause.  Freedom  implies  absence,  not  of  inducements,  but  of  constraint. 
Man  has  the  power  to  withhold  from  the  service  of  God  liis  faculties  and  possessiona. 
He  is  ever  appealed  to  in  Scripture  as  a  reasonable  individual,  cajiable  of  deciding  to  what 
purposes  his  abilities  shall  be  devoted.  "Yield  yourselves  unto  God."  .3.  The  surrender 
must  be  compltte.  It  was  not  possible  to  offer  part  of  a  goat  or  lamb,  the  victim  must 
be  given  in  its  entirety.  The  blood  is  sprinkled  rovmd  aliont,  and  "all "  the  parts  are 
burnt  upon  the  altar.  The  disciple  must  follow  the  Lord  fully.  No  putting  of  the 
hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  back.  No  keeping  back  part  of  the  price.  ITie 
believer  is  bought  by  Christ,  boiiy  and  soul.  The  reason  why  many  seem  to  have 
offered  themselves  to  God  in  vain,  is  because  they  have  done  it  in  a  half-hearted  way, 
they  have  not  "sought  him  with  their  whole  desire." 

il.  The  manner  in  which  the  offering  is  devoted  to  God.  1.  By  the  death 
of  tht  victim.  Death  is  the  total  renunciation  of  present  enjoyment — the  cxtremest 
proof  of  an  intention  to  set  one's  self  apart  for  a  certain  object.  If  it  does  not  suffice  to 
prove  sincerity  and  entire  consecration,  then  proof  is  impossible.  "All  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life."  Like  the  apostle,  it  behoves  Christians  to  "  die  daily." 
At  baptism  there  was  the  emblem  of  death  to  the  world.  "  Old  things  have  passed 
away."  Our  death  to  sin,  however,  resembles  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  a  lingering 
painful  death.  We  mortil'v  the  deeds  of  the  body,  crucify  the  flesh,  deny  ourselves. 
"If  any  man  will  lose  his  life  he  shall  save  it."  2.  Br/  cleansing  water  and  purifying 
fire.  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  truth."  "  Having  these 
promises,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit."  "  Every  one 
shall  be  salted  with  fire."  "The  trial  of  your  faith  which  is  much  more  precious  than 
of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire."  All  that  is  earthly  is  consumed. 
The  smoke,  rising  from  the  material  sacrifice,  reminds  us  of  the  pure  metal  that  is  free 
from  dross,  and  remains  to  "  praise,  honour,  and  glory."  Learn  to  welcome  the  tribula- 
tions of  your  lot  as  being  the  discipline  that  makes  the  surrender  of  yourselves 
complete.  Martyrs  have  experienced  actual  flames,  the  fire  niay  assume  another  shape 
to  you.  Perhaps  temptations  assail  you,  and  difficulties  wear  away  your  strength. 
Glorily  God  in  the  fires.  Fire  is  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  Chri.st  offered 
himself  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  so  does  his  Spirit  abide  with  his  people,  to  hallow 
them,  to  put  away  sin,  to  make  them  pleasing  unto  God.  3.  By  means  of  the  ordained 
mediator.  The  priest  must  take  the  slain  animal  to  perform  the  necessary  rites. 
Otherwise,  however  free  from  fault,  the  offering  will  bring  loss,  not  gain,  to  the  offerer. 
If  aU  believers  are  now  "  a  holy  priesthood,  to  ofier  up  spiritual  sacrifices,"  they  are 
only  "acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ."  Our  Saviour  must  be  our  "Daysman," 
to  come  between  us  and  God,  and  present  us  to  his  Father.  His  life,  death,  and 
intercession  must  be  the  inspiration  of  our  lives,  the  spring  of  our  hopes,  the  constrain- 
ing influence  that  shall  make  us  dedicate  all  we  have  and  are  to  God.  "  No  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  We  determine  to  know  nothing  save  Christ  and 
him  crucified.     "  In  Christ  Jesus"  we  " are  made  nigh." 

m.  The  effect  of  the  offebino.  1.  It  pleases  God.  Anthropomorphic  expres- 
sions are  employed,  not  to  degrade  the  Almighty,  but  to  clarify  our  conceptions,  and  to 
make  the  truth  plain  to  the  dullest  eyed.  "  It  is  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord."  The 
smell  is  repulsive,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  grateful  in  itself  to  him  who  is  a  Spirit, 
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But  H  18  the  disposition  to  honour  and  please  God  that  he  delights  to  observe  in  his 
children.  A  parent  may  admire  the  rudest  sketch  if  his  little  one  brings  it  as  a  token 
of  lore,  and  may  esteem  the  commonest  fare  a  banquet,  and  ill-dressed  food  a  feast,  if 
regard  and  affection  have  contributed  to  its  preparation.  The  agony  and  wounds  of  the 
Rwleemer  were  not  watched  by  the  Father  with  unmingled  delight.  As  we  shudder  at 
the  spectacle  of  the  Holy  One  made  a  curse  for  us,  and  yet  rejoice  in  the  all-sufficiency 
of  his  burden-hearing ;  so  the  Fatlier  felt  the  keenest  pangs  that  rent  the  breast  of  his 
beloved  Son,  and  only  joyed  in  the  sublime  manifestation  of  filial  devotion,  content  to 
endure  torture  and  insult  that  the  blot  on  his  Father's  world  through  the  presence  of  sin 
might  be  erased  even  at  such  infinite  cost.  Wherein  we  »re  partakers  if  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  our  Sacrifice  is  fragrant  to  the  Father.  The  apostles,  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
became  "  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ."  If  we  walk  in  love,  we  cause  the 
incense  of  love  to  ascend  with  sweet  odour  to  heaven  (Eph.  v.  2).  Jesus  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  many,  and  the  Phili{)pian8,  in  supjilying  the  necessities  of  Paul,  Christ's 
servant,  were  an  "odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  unto  God."  2.  It 
prceuret/or  the  offerer  satisfaction  of  conscience  and  the  favour  of  God.  The  sacrifice 
is  accepted,  communion  is  re-established,  sin  is  covered.  There  is  an  inward  content- 
ment in  all  religious  acts  that  is  of  itself  evidence  of  the  reality  of  religion,  and  its 
adaptation  to  our  circumstances.  Never  did  any  man  abstain  from  selfiah,  sinful 
gratification,  or  pursue  the  rug2;ed  path  of  holiness  and  virtue,  without  being  solaced  by 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  what  was  right,  what  was  in  harmony  with  the 
noblest  dictates  of  his  nature.  The  self-denying,  God-serving  life  is  the  happiest  and 
most  blessed  life.  Then  do  we  walk  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  and  drink  of 
<he  river  of  his  pleasures. — S.  B.  A. 

Vers.  1, 2, — Sacrificature.   The  Book  of  Exodus  closes  with  an  account  of  the  entrance 

of  the  Shechinah  into  the  tabernacle  ;  with  the  manner  in  which  that  sacred  structure 
was  enveloped  by  the  cloud  of  the  Divine  presence ;  also  that  in  which,  by  rising  from 
the  tabeinacle,  God  gave  his  order  for  his  people  to  march,  and,  by  resting  upon  it,  to 
iiiUt  and  encamp.  The  Book  of  Leviticus  is  concerned  with  the  revelations  which  God 
gave  to  Israel  from  this  habitation  of  his  holiness,  in  which  the  laws  published  from 
Sinai  were  amplified  (comp.  ch.  vii.  37,  38).  The  text  lays  down  broad  principles  upon 
the  subject  of  sacrificature,  which  is  consi>lered  first  in  order,  because  of  its  great  im- 
porUnce  to  the  Levitical  system,  and  to  that  more  glorious  system  of  the  gospel  which 
it  shadowed  forth.     We  learn  that — 

I.  Sacrificatube  has  Gob  fob  its  Authob.    1.  It  existed  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

(1)  Its  prevalence  amongst  the  nations  argues  its  origin  to  be  prior  to  the  dispersion 
(Ghn.  xi.  9).  How  else  can  this  fact  be  explained  ?  (:.')  We  read  of  it  in  patriarchal 
times.  The  Hebrew  patriarchs  offered  sacrifices  (Gen.  xii.  7,  et  al.freq.).  So  did  Job, 
who  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz,  on  the  border-land  between  Idumea  and  Arabia, 
probably  about  the  time  of  Joseph  (Job  i.  5  ;  see  also  Exod.  xviii.  12).  So  did  Noah 
(Gen.  viii.  20).  (3)  The  first  family  had  sacrifices  which  they  presented  when  they 
appeared  before  the  Shechinah,  which  flamed  between  the  cherubic  emblems  set  up 
eastward  of  Eden  (Gin.  iv.  3,  4).  2.  Jt  could  not  have  teen  invented  by  man.  (1)  It 
was,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  most  unlikely  to  have  occurred  to  any  finite  mind. 

(2)  If  it  did  so  occur,  would  God  have  accepted  it  ?  Does  he  approve  will-worship  ? 
(see  ch.  x.  1,  2).  What  right  has  a  sinner  to  propose  terms  of  reconciliation  to  his 
Maker  ?  His  place  is  to  throw  himself  absolutely  upon  the  Divine  mercy,  and  wait  to 
"  hear  what  God  the  Lord  may  speak  "(Ps.  Ixxxv.  7,  8).  3.  Here  we  have  it  authorized 
by  Ood.  (1)  "And  the  Lord  called  unto  Moses,"  etc.  (2)  So  we  find  God  directing 
Abraham  respecting  the  manner  in  which  sacrifices  should  be  ordered  in  his  worship 
(Gen.  XV.  9  ;  see  also  xxii.  2).  (3)  The  "  coats  of  skins  "  in  which  our  first  parents  were 
clothed  were  presumably  from  animals  offered  in  sacrifice.  Animals  were  not  in  those 
days  killed  for  food  (Gen.  i.  29 ;  comp.  with  ix.  3).  Since  it  was  "  the  Lord  God"  who 
clothed  them,  the  institution  of  sacrificature  would  date  from  that  time,  and  be  a  reve- 
lation  of  mercy  immediately  from  him.  God  is  the  Author  of  reconciliation  (John  iii 
16 ;  Rom.  v.  8 ;  1  John  iv.  9). 

II.  It  was  PUBU8HED  FROM  Hig  BAKCTUABT.     1.  Tlwrt  are  revelation*  of  Ood  in 
nature,    (1)  These  are  exhibited  in  our  treatises  on  Natural  Theology.    Who  can  fail 
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to  8CC  the  Designer  in  the  works  of  desipn?  (2)  Tiio  8cri|>turas  recognize  this  Toice 
(Ps.  ix.  1  ;  XIX.  1,  etc. ;  Acts  xiv.  17  ;  xvii.  '11 ;  Rom.  i.  '20).  2.  But  these  are  rvid>-nt 
only  (ifter  the  hint  of  them  i$  given.  (1)  Wo  hiwo  no  innate  iiieas.  The  Nam.iquans 
and  other  Alricnn  tribes  were  found  by  Moflat,  ]{idHdale,  and  other  niis.sioiiftries,  without 
a  glimmer  of  an  idea  of  God  or  of  immortality.  (2)  The  traiiitions  of  the  Gentiles  were 
originally  from  a  pure  source,  but  bec;iiiio  corrupted  in  transmission.  (3)  'I'here  are  no 
"deists,"  i.e.  natural  theologians,  where  the  Bible  has  not  been  before  them.  They 
do  not  own  the  source  from  whence  they  derive  the  hints  which  guide  them  in  tlnir 
reasonings.  3.  Sdcrificature  ia  not  taught  in  nature.  (1)  'I  he  book  of  natnre  was 
written  too  soon.  The  Creation  preceded  the  Fall.  (2)  That  it  is,  is  not  i)r<'Humed- 
Saci iticature  is  excluded  from  the  creed  of  the  deist.  (3)  This  subject  belongs  to  the 
sanctuary.  "And  the  Lord  called  Moses  and  spake  out  of  the  tab- made  of  the 
congregation,"  etc.  Even  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where,  we  presume,  it  was  first 
in;  tituted,  was  "  planted,"  and  planted  to  be  a  temple  for  T">ivine  worship.  (4)  Yet 
without  sacrificature  there  can  be  no  acceptabk'  worship.  Cain,  the  d<  ist,  w.as  njocted 
because  he  came  liefore  God  without  blood-shedding  (see  ch.  xvii.  11;  Heb.  ix.  22). 
Let  no  man  think  he  acceptably  serves  Goii  when  he  neglects  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  under  the  pretext  of  "  worshipping  the  God  of  nature  in  the  fields." 

III.    The    6ACKIFICES     APPKOVED    ark    "  FBOM    TIIK     HERD     AND    FROM    THE    FLOCK." 

1.  They  are  selected  from  the  animals  that  are  dan.  (1)  They  have  the  marks 
of  cleanness,  viz.  parting  the  hoof  and  chewing  the  cud  (ch.  xi.  3).  But  all  clean 
creatures  were  not  proper  for  purposes  of  sacrifice.  Those  of  the  "herd"  ("^p^,  baker') 
•re  distinguished  a>;  the  bull,  heifer,  bullock,  and  calf.  Those  of  the  "  flock  "  (]nx,  tson) 
as  sheep  and  goats ;  for  this  word  is  used  to  describe  these  animals  promiscuously 
(see  ver.  10).  (2)  This  reminds  us  of  the  purity  of  God,  who  can  accept  nothing  that 
is  polluted — "  who  will  in  no  wise  clear  the  guilty  " — who  requires  purity  in  his 
worshippers  (Ps.  xxiv.  3,  4).  (3)  It  points  to  the  purity  of  the  Great  One  sacrificed 
for  us,  covered  in  whose  rigliteousness  we  are  justified  or  accounted  as  just  per.sons,  and 
in  whose  atoning  blood  we  are  washed  and  made  clean.  2.  Ther/  are  gregariout 
creatures.  (1)  'i his  feature  is  prominently  noticed  here — "herd,"  "flock."  Man 
is  a  social  being.  He  is  set  in  families,  tribes,  nations,  and  even  internationally  united. 
Solitary  continement  is  amongst  the  most  horrible  of  punisliments.  (2)  Hence  guilt 
and  depravity  become  hereditary.  And  as  we  have  been  represented  to  our  ruin  by  our 
common  progenitor,  so  by  the  representation  of  the  second  Adam  we  have  salvation. 
(3^  Sin  is  dissociali/.ing.  Consider  its  fruits — Hatred — variance — strifes — murders. 
(4^  True  religion  perfects  the  social  principle,  centres  all  union  in  God.  A  universe 
can  meet  in  him.  A  universe  can  hold  communion  in  him.  The  genius  of  religion 
it  love.     The  heaven  of  heavens  ia  love. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  3 — 9. — The  hirnt  sacrifice  of  the  herd.  Having  given  general  instmctlons 
concerning  the  great  business  of  sacrifice,  the  Most  High  descends  to  particulars,  and 
here  describes  the  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  herd.  These  particulars  contain  specific 
directions — 

I.  As  TO  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  VICTIM.  1.  It  must  be  o  male.  (1)  Females  were 
not  only  admitted  for  burnt  oflcrings  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  but  uj)on  one 
memorabl"  oceasion  even  prescril^d  (see  Gen.  iv.  9).  Tlie  ceremonial  distinction 
between  male  and  female  was  not  then,  probably,  so  strongly  defined  as  afterwards  it 
became  under  the  Law.  Under  the  gospel  it  is  abolished  (Gal.  iii.  28).  (2)  The 
male  is  the  stronger  animal ;  and  the  horns,  in  the  ox,  which  are  symbols  of  power,  are 
moie  developed  in  the  male.  The  male,  therefore,  would  represent  the  excellence  of 
strength.  (3)  Thus  Christ,  as  the  "  Power  of  God,"  would  be  preindicated  (1  Cor.  i.  24). 
By  his  sacrifice  of  himself  he  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  became 
the  '*  pcfor  of  Gnd  unto  salvation  "  to  every  believer  (Rom.  i.  Ifi ;  1  C*)r.  i.  18).  2.  It 
must  be  without  blemish.  (1)  The  rabbins  reckon  no  less  than  fifty  things,  any  one  of 
which  would,  in  their  judgment,  render  an  animal  unfit  for  sacrifice  ;  five  in  the  ear, 
three  in  the  eyelid,  eight  in  the  eye,  etc. ;  but  they  tritle  outrageously.  Any  obvious 
defect  or  redundapcy  of  parts  would  mar  it  for  sacrifice,  and  so  would  any  liisease  by 
which  it  might  be  afflicted.  (2)  Tliis  reminds  us  that  Christ,  who  is  accepted  of  God 
as  our  Sacrifice,  is  without  deficiency  or  re^lundancy,  weakness  or  malady  (1  Pet.  L  19> 
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In  ererytliiag  perfect.  (3)  "We  are  further  taught  that  the  best  should  be  given  to 
Qoi.    The  best  thoughts ;  the  best  affections ;  the  best  gifts ;  the  best  service. 

n.  As  TO  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  OFFEBEB.  1.  With  a  view  to  procuring  the  acceptanet 
of  his  offering.  (1)  His  gift  must  be  offered  freely.  "  He  shall  offer  it  of  his  own 
voluntary  will."  The  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  Christ  otlered  for  us,  was  voluntary 
TGal.  i.  4 ;  ii.  20 ;  Eph.  v.  25 ;  Titus  ii.  6,  14^.  God  expects  the  homage  of  the  heart 
(John  ir.  23,  24).  (2)  It  must  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  akar  was 
at  the  door.  We  enter  the  heavens  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  (Heb.  i.  19 — 21).  The 
Jewish  sacrifices  were  never  resumed  after  the  desti-uction  of  their  city  and  temple,  for 
they  hold  it  imlawfol  to  sacrifice  anywhere  out  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  they  will  not  see  that 
the  antitypes  have  come,  and  that  the  types  are  therefore  no  longer  necessary.  (3)  He 
must  lay  his  hand  upon  its  head.  This  action  expressed,  (o)  That  the  offerer  confessed 
himself  a  sinner  deserving  to  be  sacrificed,  (b)  That  he  ceremonially  transferred  his  guilt 
to  a  substitute  in  anticipation  of  the  Great  Substitute  promised  who  should  truly  bear 
the  punishment  of  sin  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  (c)  That  he  trusted  in  the  mercy  of  God  through 
the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Messiah  (Dan.  ix.  26).  2.  With  a  view  to  the  making  an 
atonement  for  his  sin.  The  direction  is  (1)  That  he  should  kill  the  bullock  "  before 
the  Lord."  The  Shechinah  was  there  in  the  most  holy  place.  The  transaction  is 
between  the  Lord  and  the  soul  of  the  sinner.  In  all  worship  we  should  realize  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  (2)  "  He  shall  flay  the  burnt  offering  and  cut  it  iuto  his  pieces." 
This  operation  was  here  performed,  not  by  the  priest,  but  by  the  offerer.  lu  the 
time  of  the  temple  this  was  done  by  the  priests,  who  were  then  more  numerons  and 
better  skilled  in  the  proper  mode  of  doing  it.  For  this  service  they  claimed  the  skin 
(ch.  vii.  8;  2  Chron.  xxix.  34).  (3)  People  and  fjriests  alike  were  concerned  in  the 
Great  Sacrifice  on  Calvary.     It  was  done  with  "  wicked  hands  "  (Acts  ii.  23). 

III.  As  TO  THE  DuiT  OF  THE  PBIE8TS.  1.  With  respect  to  the  blood.  (1)  They  were 
to  sprinkle  with  it  round  about  the  altar.  The  altar  upon  which  Jesus  was  offered  was, 
in  its  more  restricted  sense,  the  hill  of  Calvary.  On  that  hill  his  precious  blood  was 
literally  sprinkled.  (2)  The  position  of  the  altar  is  noted,  viz.  "by  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  In  the  wider  sense  the  altar  on  which  Jesus  suffered 
was  this  planet,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  entrance  or  vestibule  of  the  great  temple  of 
the  universe,  of  which  the  heavens  are  the  holy  places  (see  Heb.  iv.  14).  2.  With 
respect  to  the  water.  (1)  Water  is  one  of  the  great  purifiers  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
and  is  therefore  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Great  Purifier  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  (John  viL  38,  39).  So  »  controversy  about  baptism  with  water  is 
described  as  a  "  question  about  purifying  "  (John  iiL  25).  (2)  With  water  the  priest 
was  to  wash  the  inwards  and  the  legs.  The  inwards  were  a  type  of  the  soul ;  and  God 
requires  "truth  in  the  inward  parts,**  in  the  "thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 
Every  pollution,  also,  connected  with  our  "walk  and  conversation"  must  be  laved 
away.  To  express  this  truth  Jesus  washed  his  disciples' /««^'  3.  With  respect  to  the 
fire.  (1)  It  was  "put"  upon  the  altar.  This  does  not  say  that  it  was  kindled  by  the 
priest.  The  fire  was  of  God's  own  kindling  (see  ch.  ix.  24 ;  x.  1,  2).  (2)  It  was,  however, 
fed  with  fuel  by  the  priests.  Human  agency  co-operates  with  Divine  even  in  the  most 
sacred  things  (Phil.  ii.  12,  13).  (3)  The  parts  of  the  sacrifice  were  laid  in  order  on  the 
wood.  The  quarters  were  laid  together  in  their  relative  positions.  So  with  the  head, 
the  fat,  and  the  inwards.  Thus  the  whole  animal  was  consumed.  Our  whole  being 
should  be  offered  to  God  in  the  flames  of  love  (Deut.  vi.  5). — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  10 — 17. —  The  htmt  offering  of  the  flock  and  of  the  fowls.  The  ceremony  of 
the  offering  of  the  flock  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  herd  described  in  the 
verses  preceding.     In  that  of  the  fowls  there  is  a  wider  dissimilarity. 

I.  The  vahiety  of  the  victtims  claims  attention.  1.  Five  or  six  kinds  of  victims 
were  accepted.  (1)  These  were  beeves,  sheep,  goats,  turtle-doves,  jiigeons.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  clean  birds,  supposed  to  have  been  sparrows,  wliich  were  required  in  th« 
particular  ceremony  of  the  cleansing  of  the  leper.  (2)  All  these,  excepting  the  last, 
were  proper  for  burnt  offerings.  They  are  notable  as  mild,  gentle,  inoffensive,  and  useful 
creatures.  They  are  therefore  fittingly  used  as  types  to  describe  the  innocence  and 
meekness  of  Jesus  (John  i.  36;  Isa.  liii.  7).  (3)  As  Christians  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger  or  the  rapacity  of  the  wolf.     If  we  have  the  wisdom 
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of  the  8ert)ent,  it  must  be  associate*!  with  the  harmleasDesa  of  the  dove  (see  Matt.  x.  IG). 
2.  But  what  are  the  leiuKma  convtytd  in  this  variety?  (1)  It  evinces  tlie  inuuflicieiity 
of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law.  If  one  sacrifice  or  one  kind  of  HiicrifKc  could  really  take 
away  sin,  why  repeat  it  or  have  recourse  to  others?  Their  usefulness  tlierofore  was  in 
the  manner  in  which  thoy  foreshadowed  the  bitter  Sacrifice.  (2)  By  c<iiiii;i-i  it  eviDu-s 
the  sufllciency  of  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament.  No  single  sacrifice  or 
Vind  of  sacrifice  could  body  forth  all  that  was  required  in  a  suflficient  Saviour;  therefore 
tlie  numlier  and  variety  of  the  types.  But  Jesus  offered  himsell'  alone  and  once, 
because  everythinj;  centred  in  him.  Supplementary  sacrifices  such  as  that  of  the 
Mass,  are  blisjihemous  impertinences.  (3)  It  further  evinces  the  mercifulness  of 
Divine  justice.  Here  was  the  bullock  for  the  rich  man.  Here  was  the  sheep  or  goat 
for  tlie  man  in  moderate  circumstances.  Here  were  the  turtle-doves  ur  [ii<{i'OD8  for  the 
\>ooT  (2  Cor.  viii.  12).     Here  is  Christ  without  money  and  without  jirice  lor  all. 

II.  'I'hkre  ake  notable  omissions.'  1.  The  placing  of  the  offerer's  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  victim.  (1)  This  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ofTeriug  from  the 
herd  (ver.  4).  Omitted  in  the  description  of  the  offcrin<i  from  the  fluck.  Also  from 
the  offering  from  the  fowls.  It  may  have  been  done  nevertheless.  (2)  It  was  very 
expressive  of  the  transfer  of  sin  to  the  victim.  Possibly  Paul  refers  to  this  custom — of 
course,  taking  it  in  its  a]>plication  to  the  gosjiel — when  he  speaks  of  the  "laying  on 
of  hands"  as  amongst  the  "first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ"  (Heb.  vi.  2). 
(3)  If  in  any  case  it  was  omitted,  it  would  then  suggest  the  important  truth  that  the 
hand  of  Gof/  laid  upon  Christ  the  iniquity  of  us  all  (Isa.  liii.  6,  10).  2.  The  jlayiny  <>f 
the  skin.  (1)  This  is  described  in  the  account  of  the  herd,  but  omitted  in  that  of  the 
flock  (ver.  6).  It  appears,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  done  also  in  the  latter  case.  (2) 
The  skin  is  the  natural  clothing  or  covering  ot  the  animal.  If  the  coats  of  skins  with 
which  God  clothed  Adam  and  Eve  in  substitution  for  their  coverin.;  of  fig  leaves  by 
which  they  expressed  their  sense  of  shame  for  their  sin,  were  those  of  sacrificed  animals, 
then  it  vigorously  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  we  receive  "  beauty  for  ashes  "  when 
invested  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  3.  Instead  of  the  "door  of  the  tab macle  of 
the  congregation  "  which  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  herd,  "  northward  "  is  the 
term  used  in  connection  with  the  flock  (comp.  vers.  5,  11).  These  expressions  are 
generally  synonymous  (ch.  vii.  2).  Standing  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  worshipper  held  communion  with  God  and  with  the  whole  conccregation. 
He  stood  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  because  that  was  the  place  of  rings  to  which  the 
victims  were  fastened  in  order  to  be  slain.  The  hill  of  Calvary  also  was  situate  north- 
west of  Jerusalem.  How  humiliating  that  our  communion  with  God  and  his  Church 
must  be  through  suffering  and  blood ! 

III.  Differences  are  noticeable  in  the  burnt  bacbifioe  of  fowls.  1.  In  this 
case  two  birds  v>ere  brought.  (1)  One,  however,  only  is  offered  as  a  burnt  sacrifice. 
The  singular  is  used  in  this  description.  (2)  The  other  was  to  be  used  as  a  sin  offerin,^ 
(see  ch.  v.  7 ;  xii.  8 ;  xiv.  22).  2.  They  were  cloven  but  not  divided.  (1)  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  given  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  10).  (2)  The  cleaving  was 
required  for  the  removal  of  the  intestines,  but  the  wings  must  not  be  divided,  for  the 
power  for  flight  of  Christ  to  heaven  cannot  be  impaired  ('Acts  ii.  24).  (3)  The  head 
was  wruns;  off,  and  the  blood  wrung  out  by  the  side  of  the  altar.  3.  The  crop  and 
feathers  were  cast  into  the  place  of  ashes.  (1)  This  was  during  the  tabernacle  "  by  the 
side  of  the  altar  on  the  east  part."  All  the  ashes  went  there  (see  ch.  vu  10).  (2)  In  the 
temple  the  place  of  ashes  was  a  closet  under  the  altar.  In  allusion  to  this  the  souls, 
that  is  to  say,  the  bodies,  of  the  maityrs  are  represented  as  under  the  altar,  crying  for 
vengeance  upon  their  persecutors  (Rev.  vL  9 — 11).  Reflect:  The  poor  man's  pigeons  as 
truly  as  the  rich  man's  bullock  was  "of  a  aweet  savour  unto  the  Lord"  (see  Eph.  t.  2; 
•Iso  1  Pet.  ii.  5).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Hod  in  special  manifestation.  Always  and  everywhere  (Jod  hft 
been  revi  aling  himself.  There  is  no  time  when,  no  place  where,  men  might  not  ha^ 
"seen  him  who  is  invisible."  Nowhere  has  he  left  himself  without  witness  (Acts 
xiv.  17).  Always  might  "his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  have  been  understood" 
(Tom.  i.  20).  But  the  eyes  of  man  were  blinded,  and  his  "  foolish  heart  was  darkened," 
so  that  by  his  own  wisdom  he  kn«w  not  God.    It  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
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remained  in  ignorance  but  for  those  special  manifestations  of  which  the  sacred  Scriptures 
are  the  record.     The  t«xt  reminds  us  that  these  include — 

I.  His  PECuiiiAB  people.  Out  of  the  human  race  Gk>d  chose  one  people,  "  the  con- 
gregation," "  the  children  of  Israel,"  to  whom  he  would  appear,  by  whom  the  knowledge 
of  his  nature  and  will  should  be  retained,  and  through  whom  he  should  be  made  known 
to  others.  1  o  this  congregation  "  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God ; "  and  while  sur- 
rounding nations  were  stumbling  in  the  darkness,  Israel  was  walking  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord, 

II.  His  own  mouse.  "  God  spake  out  of  the  tabernacle,"  etc.  This  his  dwelling- 
place  in  Israel  had  just  been  constructed,  and  there,  in  the  most  holy  place,  he  had 
signified  his  presence  by  the  glory-cloud.  That  was  none  other  than  the  house  of 
God,  his  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation. 

III.  His  chosen  ministeb.  "The  Lord  called  unto  Moses."  The  experiences  of 
Sinai  had  shown  that  there  was  need  of  mediation  between  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and 
the  children  of  earth.  God,  therefore,  chose  to  reveal  his  mind  through  the  one  man 
who  was  fittest  for  close  access,  and  who  would  calmly  receive  and  faithfully  announce 
his  will — the  courageous,  devoted,  magnanimous  Moses. 

IV.  His  particular  directions.  "Speak  .  .  .  and  say  .  .  ."  Then  follow  the 
instructions  of  this  book  of  the  Law :  particular  and  precise  regulations,  by  attention 
to  which  the  congregation  might  worship  with  acceptance  and  "  live  in  holines*  and 
rigliteousness  before  God." 

In  the  dispensation  in  which  we  now  stand  we  have  analogous  special  manifestations. 
1.  Tfie  Church  of  Christ  is  now  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  the  "  Israel  of  God ; " 
not  the  members  of  any  visible  organization,  but  all  those  of  every  society  who  love 
and  honour  Christ,  "  both  theirs  and  ours."  To  such  "  he  manifests  himself  as  he  does 
not  unto  the  world ; "  in  them  his  Holy  Spirit  dwells ;  through  them  he  works  on  the 
world  without.  2.  The  Christian  sanctuary  is  now  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the  "  place 
of  his  abode."  There  he  makes  his  presence  felt ;  there  he  causes  us  to  behold  his 
glory,  the  beauties  of  his  character,  the  glories  of  his  grace.  At  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
more  especially,  the  risen  Mister  meets  with  his  true  disciples,  the  Divine  Host  with 
his  human  friends  and  guests,  to  receive  and  return  their  love,  to  accept  their  vows, 
to  impart  his  benediction  and  his  blessing.  3.  The  Christian  ministry  is  now  the 
chosen  channel  of  his  communications.  Not  necessarily  those  ordained  with  human 
hands ;  these  if  sent  by  God,  but  only  if  sent  of  him ;  and  beside  these,  all  whose  hearts 
he  has  touched  (1  Sam.  x.  26),  whose  minds  he  has  filled  with  spiritual  understanding 
(Col.  i.  9),  and  whose  lips  he  has  opened  (Ps.  li.  15) ;  all  those  on  whose  soul  there  really 
rests  the  "burden  of  the  Lord."  4.  The  New  Testament  now  contains  the  Divine 
instructions.  These  are  (1)  few  in  number ;  (2)  moral  and  spiritual  rather  than  formal 
and  mechanical  in  their  nature ;  (3)  adequate  to  penetrate  to  the  deepest  springs  of  th« 
soul,  and  to  cover  the  widest  particulars  of  the  life. 

It  becomes  us,  in  view  of  these  special  manifestations  of  God  in  Christ,  (o)  to 
associate  ourselves  immediately  with  the  recognized  people  of  God ;  (b)  to  seek,  con- 
stantly and  sedulously,  his  face  and  favour  and  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  in  his  house ; 
(c)  to  hold  ourselves  ready  to  speak  for  him  to  others  or  to  receive  his  message  from 
others,  as  his  Sidrit  shall  prompt  us  or  them ;  (d)  to  master  and  foster  those  principles 
of  righteousness  which  Christ  has  taught  us,  that  we  may  cultivate  our  character 
and  regulate  our  lives  according  to  his  holy  will. — C. 

Vers.  2 — 17. —  The  true  end  of  sacrifice, — entire  consecration  to  God.  We  shall  reach 
the  end  for  which  God  introduced  all  that  apparatus  of  Divine  worship  so  elaborately 
described  in  this  book  if  we  take  the  following  steps : — 

1.  The  separating  presence  of  sin  in  the  heart  and  lite  or  man.  But  for  the 
sin  which  "  separates  between  us  and  our  Grod "  there  would  have  been  unrestrained 
communion  between  man  and  his  Maker  in  every  age  and  land :  no  need  of  mediation, 
of  special  arrangements,  of  careful  limitations,  of  means  and  media  of  appro-ach.  Every 
line  of  this  chapter,  as  also  of  this  book,  speaks  of  sin — sin  in  the  soul,  sin  in  the  life,  sin 
on  the  conscience,  sin  as  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  man. 

If.  The  effort  of  man  to  find  a  way  back  to  God.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  that 
while  Israel  was  otfering  its  sacrifices  as  God  directed,  other  nations  were  bringing 
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their  victims  ia  buoh  ways  as  tlioy  deemed  best.  The  commoimesa  uf  sacrifice,  its  preva- 
leDce  outside  the  holy  nation,  spoalis  oh)(iuoiitly  eiioti;;h  of  man's  conscious  distance  from 
God,  and  of  his  desire  and  endeavour  to  find  a  way  back  to  his  favour.  "  Wherewith 
■hail  I  come  before  the  Lord?"  This  is  the  anxious  question  of  sin-stricken,  unen- 
lightened man.  "  Shall  I  oom«  with  burnt  oflerinrrs  .  .  .  will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with 
thousands  of  rams?"  This  is  his  suggestion  in  reply.  It  is  afTectiug  to  think  of  the 
multitudes  of  sacrifices  under  every  sky,  as  instances  of  men  "  feeling  after  "  the  mercy 
of  an  ofTended  Qod,  groping  in  the  dinmess  or  the  darkness  towards  reconciliation 
and  peace. 

in.  Thb  Divinb  provision  for  man's  BETtTBN  AND  ACCESS  TO  HIMSELF.  1.  Under  the 
old  dispensation.  Man  was  to  bring  to  the  altar  of  God  suitable  oH'criii'^s ;  such  as  were 
within  bis  reach ;  the  best  of  the  kind ;  an  unblemished  male.  It  might  be  from  his  herd 
(ver.  2),  or  from  his  flock  (ver.  10),  or  it  might  be  a  fowl  of  the  air  (ver.  11).  The 
priest  was  to  pour  the  blood  round  about  the  altar  (vers.  5,  11),  and  the  carcase  was 
to  be  consumed  upon  the  altar, — a  whole  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord.  2.  Under  the 
new  dispensation.  Instead  of  "  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,"  God  has  provided  one 
oflFering  which  suffices  for  all  souls  of  every  land  and  age,  even  his  own  beloved  Son. 
This  was  the  "  Lamb  of  God"  (1),  absolutely  perfect,  "without  blemish  and  without 
spot "  (1  Pet,  i.  19 ;  Heb.  ix.  14) ;  (2)  shedding  his  own  blood  (Heb.  ix.  12),  giving  "  hi« 
soul  (his  life)  an  offering  for  sin"  (Isa.  liii.  10);  "putting  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself"  (Heb.  ix.  26) ;  (3)  accepted  of  God ;  "an  offering  .  .  .  of  a  sweet  savciir  unto 
the  Lord"  (ver.  17;  Eph.  v.  2).  Through  that  shed  blood  of  "  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  "  for  us  we  have  access  at  all  times,  forgiveness  of  sin,  reconciliation  to  God.  But 
not  without 

IV.  Personal  SPinmJAL  PABTioiPATiON.  TheoffererundertheLawtook  personal  part 
in  the  offering :  he  brought  his  victim  to  the  tabernacle  (ver.  10) ;  he  killed  it  with 
his  own  hands  (vers.  5, 11);  he  also  "put  his  bands  upon  the  head"  of  the  animal 
(ver.  4).  The  sinner,  under  the  gospel,  does  not  provide  the  sacrifice:  "Christ  our 
passover  is  slain  for  us,"  But  he  does  take  a  personal  participation :  "  by  faith  he  lays 
his  hand  on  that  dear  head  of  his ; "  he  acknowledges  that  he  himself  is  worthy  of 
death ;  believes  and  appropriates  to  his  own  need  the  fact  that  Jesus  died  for  his  sin ; 
earnestly  desires  that  his  guilt  may  be  transferred  to  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  entreats  that 
that  shed  blood  of  his  may  atone  for  and  cover  his  iniquity. 

V.  Thb  end  of  sacrifice, — entire  personal  consecration.  The  consumption  of 
the  whole  animal  in  the  fire  pictures  the  complete  dedication  of  the  Saviour,  his  absolute 
and  entire  consecration  to  the  work  which  the  Father  gave  him  to  do.  It  symbolizes 
ours  also.  Accepted  by  God  through  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb,  we  are  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  him.  Our  personal  consecration  1.  Should  follow  upon  and  grow  out  of 
our  acceptance  through  a  crucified  Saviour.  2.  Should  be  thorough  and  complete: 
including  heart  and  life,  body  and  spirit,  things  sacred  and  things  secular.  3.  Will 
then  be  well  pleasing  to  God,  "an  offering  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord" 
(ver.  17).— C. 

Vers.  2 — 17. — Principles  of  spiritval  sacrtflee.  All  who  know  Qod.  are  engaged, 
frequently,  if  not  continually,  in  sacrificing  unto  him.  Here  are  principles  of  sacrifice 
by  which  we  may  be  guided. 

L  That  God  desires  and  demands  thb  best  wb  can  BBiNa.  If  the  offering  were  of 
the  herd,  it  was  to  be  a  "  male  vdthout  blemish  "  (ver.  3) ;  so  also  if  of  the  flock  (ver.  10). 
Not  that  which  was  of  small  account  and  could  be  well  spared,  but  the  worthiest  and 
best.  The  le>-tfor  the  Highest.  Not  "that  which  costs  us  nothing"  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24) 
for  him  who  has  given  us  everything ;  rather  the  costliest  of  our  treasures  for  him  who, 
"though  he  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor."  We  may  well  break  the  rarest 
alabaster  for  him  whose  "  body  was  broken  "  for  our  sin ;  may  well  pour  out  the  most 
precious  spikenard  for  him  who  poured  out  his  life-blood  for  our  redemption.  "  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  to  receive  riches"  (Rev.  v.  12).  When  we  worship  him,  or  work  for  him, 
or  give  to  his  cause,  we  should  bring,  not  our  exhaustion,  but  our  vigour;  not  our 
languor,  but  our  energy  ;  not  costless  effort,  but  that  which  has  taken  time  and  trouble  to 
produce — the  gold  rather  than  the  silver,  the  silver  rather  than  the  pence ;  not  anything 
that  will  pass  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  the  very  best  we  can  bring  to  his  presenrr 
LBvrncus,  O 
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II.  That  God  accepts  the  best  we  are  able  to  bring.  If  he  could  not  afford  a 
b/llock,  the  Hebrew  worshipper  might  bring  a  sheep ;  or  if  that  were  beyond  his  means, 
a  turtle-dove  or  pigeon  (vers.  2,  10,  14).  God  accepts  gifts  "according  to  that  a  man 
hath,"  etc.  (2  Cor.  viii.  12).  He  who  approved  the  widow's  mites  more  than  the  rich 
men's  gold  still  "  sits  over  against  the  treasury,"  and  accepts  what  we  can  bring,  how- 
ever humble  it  be,  if  we  bring  with  it  "  the  willing  mind."  In  the  balances  of  heaven 
a  conversation  in  a  garret  by  the  bedside  of  a  pauper  may  weigh  more  than  the  greatest 
sermon  before  the  noblest  audience. 

III.  That  God  requires  the  full  consent  of  cub  own  mind,  "  He  shall  offer  it  of 
his  own  voluntary  will "  (ver.  3).  The  excellency,  the  beauty,  the  acceptableness  of 
our  offering  lies  largely  in  the  hearty  good  will  with  which  we  bring  it.  "The  Lord 
loveth  a  clieerful  giver  "  (2  Cor.  ix.  7).     (See  1  Chron.  xxix.  6,  9.) 

IV.  That  our  offebino  must  be  made  consciously  unto  the  Lord.  He  shall  offer 
it  "before  the  Lord  "(ver.  3);  he  shall  kill  it  "before  the  Lord"  (ver.  11).  When 
the  victim  was  slain  the  offerer  was  to  have  in  his  mind  the  presence  of  God,  and  was 
to  present  it  consciously  to  him.  Whatever  form  our  sacrifice  may  take — prayer, 
praise,  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  contribution,  exhortation — it  must  be  not  mechanical,  but 
spiritual ;  it  must  be  religious ;  it  must  be  rendered  "  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men." 

V.  That  God  desires  obedience  in  things  betond  our  understanding.  Doubtless 
the  priests  of  the  tabernacle  failed  to  see  the  import  of  many  of  the  Divine  directions. 
The  people  also  must  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason  of  many  details  of 
the  service  (vers.  6,  8,  11,  15,  17).  But  both  priests  and  people  were  required  to  con- 
form imder  penalty  of  severe  displeasure.  In  many  things  unintelligible  to  them  do 
our  children  and  the  uninstructed  conform,  because  they  rightly  trust  to  those  who  are 
older  and  wiser.  There  are  many  things  concerning  which  we  have  all  to  feel  ourselves  to 
be  the  little  children  we  really  are  iu  the  presence  of  the  heavenly  Father,  and  we  must 
do  unquestioningly  what  he  bids  us.  Let  us  try  strenuously  to  understand,  and  when 
we  fail  to  reach  the  Divine  meaning,  trustfully  conform. 

VI.  That  there  can  be  no  waste  in  the  fullest  sacrifice  wb  IiAT  on  his  altah. 
In  the  burnt  offering  the  whole  victim  was  consumed ;  no  part  was  saved  for  food.  "  To 
what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?  "  is  it  asked  ?  We  reply :  1.  That  the  God  in  whom  we  live 
and  whose  we  are  is  worthy  of  everything  we  can  offer  him.  2.  That  we  never  so  truly 
realize  the  end  and  reach  the  heiglit  of  our  manhood  as  when  we  are  devoting  ourselves 
to  God.  3.  That  we  may  count  on  a  large  and  generous  response  at  his  liberal  hand. 
4.  That  we  gain  in  spiritual  profit  far  more  than  we  lose  in  material  reduction.— O. 

Ver.  17  (latter  part). — God's  pleasure  in  man.    We  believe— 

I.  That  God  is  a  being  of  supreme  blessedness.  He  is  the  ever-blessed  God,  the 
.source  and  fountain  of  all  joy.  He  who  gives  such  boundless  bliss  to  his  creation  must 
be  divinely  blessed.     He  could  not  give  what  he  has  not  in  himself. 

II.  That  some  part  of  his  joy  he  finds  in  man.  What  constitutes  the  happiness 
of  the  Supreme  ?  "  The  Lord  will  rejoice  in  his  works ; "  but  it  is  a  larger  truth  that 
"  the  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  his  people  "  (Ps.  cxlix.  4) ;  that "  the  Lord's  portioa  is  hia 
people  "  (Deut.  xxxii.  9). 

in.  That  his  good  pleabtibk  in  tts  is  in — 

1.  Our  complete  but  conscious  consecration  of  ourselves.  The  "offering  made  by 
fire"  was  "of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord,"  not  as  typifying  the  annihilation  of 
our  self,  absolute  absorption  of  self  in  God  (the  Hindoo  theory),  but  as  expressing 
the  offerer's  desire  to  dedicate  himself  and  all  that  he  had  to  God, — voluntary,  conscious 
devotion. 

2.  Our  self-surrender  to  his  Son  our  Saviour.  That  which,  above  all  else,  God  says 
to  us  now  is,  " '1  his  is  my  beloved  Son:  hear  ye  him;"  and  the  initial,  essential, 
decisive  step  for  us  to  take,  in  order  to  give  him  pleasure,  is  to  "receive,"  to  "beheve 
in,"  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  Teacher,  Saviour,  Lord,  and  Friend. 

3.  Our  conformity  to  his  revealed  will,  by  (1)  reveience  (Ps.  cxlvii.  11);  (2)  holy 
confidence  in  his  panloning  love  (Ps.  cxlviu  11);  (3)  patient  endurance  of  wrong  (1  Pet. 
ii.  lO);  (4)  generous  service  of  others  (Phil.  iv.  18;  Heb.  xiii.  16). — C. 

The  firet  part  of  Uiii  book,  which  may  be  called  the  spiritual  statute-book  of  IstmI 
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M  the  coiigrcL^ation  of  the  Lord,  is  occupied  with  the  laws  of  ancrifice,  chi.  i. — vii. 
The  uudcrlyiiij^  fact  is  that  of  sin  as  sepanuiuu  from  God  ;  l)ut  tlio  bouk,  as  rt';;iilatiiig 
the  intercourse  betweeu  the  sinful  inuplu  and  the  holy  object  of  their  worship,  is  itself  a 
conatituoiit  part  of  the  <];raciou8  covenant  made  witli  Israel.  While  it  deepens  the 
sense  of  sin,  it  provides  the  means  of  recnnoiliatlon  and  sanctification,  and  ihereforo  the 
laws  prescribed,  wliile,  as  laws,  restraining  liberty  and  giving  form  to  reliizious  act-i,  at 
the  same  time  embody  in  themselves  the  grace  of  God  in  the  covenant  rel.aion  between 
Jehovah  and  his  pcuple. 

Vers.  1 — 17. — Law  of  the  burnt  offerings.  The  object  of  worship,  place,  worshipper, 
ollering,  are  all  clearly  sot  lorth.     The  way  of  obedience  made  plain. 

Ver.  1. — "  Anil  the  Lord  called  unto  Moses,  and  spake  unto  him  out  of  the  tahernadf. 
of  the  congregation."  This  is  the  foundatinQ  on  which  the  whole  of  positive  religion  iii 
built  up,  the  Divine  voice  sjieaking  through  a  mediator,  at  an  appointed  place,  and  in 
a  distinct,  autliorilalive  manner.     Notice — 

I.  Tub  Divine  voice.  "The  Lord,"  Jehovah,  that  is,  the  God  of  revehition  and 
covenant.  1.  The  beginning  of  all  true  religion  is  the  gracious  mani/'  station  of  God.  It 
is  a  very  different  spiritual  structure  which  is  built  upon  this  ibundation  from  that 
which  is  raised  on  men's  own  thoughts.  Compare  the  corruptions  of  tia<liti()nary 
religions,  heathenism,  with  the  Old  Testament  revelation;  the  vague  and  do!ii)tful 
attempts  of  religious  philosophy  to  provide  an  object  of  supreme  reverence.  The  name 
Jehovah  betokened  a  pro;j;ress  in  special  revelation.  Tlie  Eluhistic  worship  of  the 
earliest  ages,  while  resting,  no  doubt,  on  direct  communications  of  God's  Siiiiit,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  living;  intercourse  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  was 
elementary  in  its  character,  suited  to  the  childhood  of  the  world — God  revealed  first 
as  the  God  of  creation,  the  object  of  reverential  obedience  in  the  sphere  of  natural  life 
and  the  simplest  laws  of  righteousness.  As  the  relations  of  mankind  to  one  another 
grew  more  numerous  and  complicated,  the  idea  of  religion  enlarged  ;  the  object  of  wor- 
ship was  the  God  of  a  people,  the  God  of  f.imilics,  the  God  whose  name  was  distinctly 
named,  as  distinctly  as  the  people's,  between  whom  and  a  certain  portion  of  mankind 
there  was  a  direct  covenant,  involving  gracious  vouchsafements  on  one  side,  and  faith- 
ful service  on  the  other.  'I'his  is  the  connection  between  the  Book  of  Exodus  and  tbat 
of  Leviticus,  which  the  very  opening  words  remind  us  is  very  close.  In  the  former 
book  we  are  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  In  this  we  are  listening  to  his  voice,  a  voice 
which  speaks  clearly  and  fully  what  are  the  ordinances  of  his  will.  2.  The  invitation 
and  S'mmons.  "  The  Lord  called  unto  Moses."  We  must  notice  here  the  two  element.* 
of  law  and  grace  combined,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  book.  All  the  regulations 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  were  based  upon  the  fact  that  Jel;ovah  was  in  close  feilo.vship 
with  his  people.  Just  as  a  made  road  brings  the  points  between  which  it  lies  nearer, 
by  opening  the  means  of  intercourse,  so  sacrifices  were  a  token  ot  covenant  relation, 
and  a  perpetual  call  of  Jehovah  to  his  people  to  approach  him.  The  Lord  called  tbat 
be  might  bestow  his  special  grace  on  those  who  obeyed  his  call.  He  called  with  the 
voice  of  command  and  authority,  that  his  people  might  henceforth  know  fully  and 
without  possibility  of  mistake  what  they  had  to  do.  So  still  there  is  a  gracious  call  of 
the  gospel,  which  invites  freely  and  universally,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  new  law  of  righteousness,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  the 
whole  revelation  of  duty  in  the  Christian  Church.     Notice — 

II.  The  fact  op  mediation.  "  Tlie  Lord  called  unto  Moses,  and  spake  unto  him." 
"  The  Law  was  given  by  Moses."  "  It  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator," 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  appointed  servant,  who  should  be  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people.  Moses  united  in  himself  remarkably  tlie  three  elements  of  the  ofhce — 
the  prophetic,  as  echoing  the  voice  of  God;  the  priestly,  as  the  medium  of  offere<l 
service;  the  kirigly,  &f,  the  legislator  and  ruler,  both  proclaim'  g  and  administrating 
the  Divine  Law,  We  see  also  represented  in  the  case  of  Mo?- j  the  union  of  the  two 
qualifications  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  office  of  mediator — tb-  personal  merit  and  the 
Divine  appointment.  Moses  stood  apart  from  the  people  in  nis  character  and  personal 
eminence.  He  was  anointed  to  his  office,  and  manifestly  '^tvoured  of  God  with  special 
communications.  In  all  these  respects  he  is  the  type  of  the  perfect  ^lediator.  Jesus 
Christ  was  in  himself  aHe  to  be  between  God  :ind  man.    His  medi.ition  is  fact,  history. 

III.  The  yACT  ot   medtatioit  was  based  trpoN  the  fact  of   covutakt,   th« 
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RELATION   BETWEEN   THE   PEOPLE    AND   JeHOVAH,   THE    GoD   OF    REVELATION,    MUTUAL 

PLEDGE,  AND  PROMISE.  TliG  whole  Structure  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  built  up  on 
reciprocal  obligation.  Living  intercourse  between  God  and  man  is  the  spiritual  reality 
which  binds  together  all  the  details  of  this  book  of  the  Law.  A  development,  there- 
fore, of  the  first  and  greatest  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God," 
etc.     The  acceptableness  of  religious  worship  lies  in  the  fellowship  of  love. 

IV.  The  PLACE  of  meeting  between  God  and  man.  "  Out  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,"  or  "  the  tent  of  meeting."  A  temporary  provision,  afterwards  super- 
seded by  a  more  permanent  and  elaborate  structure,  but  in  its  external  features 
betokening  the  dispensational  character  of  tlie  Law.  The  central  fact  was  a  gracious 
manifestation  of  God,  a  meeting-place  inviting  to  intercourse,  an  appointed  form  of 
worship,  the  stepping-stone  to  a  higher  communion.  "  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands."  The  tabernacle  was  subsequent  to  the  covenant.  The  life  of 
fellowship  preceded  the  act  of  fellowship.  The  people  are  God's  before  they  receive 
the  Law.  There  are  three  elements  in  the  tabernacle,  representative  of  universal  and 
abiding  truth.  1.  Tfie  Lord  speaks  out  of  it.  Positive  revelation  the  foundation  of 
positive  religion.  The  soul  waits  upon  God.  Gracious  messages  the  beginning  of 
Divine  work  in  and  for  man.  There  were  gropings  of  natural  religion  worth  nothing 
in  themselves.  The  Spirit  of  God  calls  the  spirit  of  man  to  a  higher  life.  The  true 
iaith  rests  on  the  Word,  honours  the  ordinances,  seeks  the  place  where  God  speaks 
in  the  most  distinct  and  emphatic  manner.  This  finds  illustration  both  individually 
and  in  the  history  of  God's  peojile.  2.  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  Fe'lowship  an 
essential  fact  of  the  religious  lite.  Man  a  moral  being,  only  as  he  is  in  society.  As  it  is 
the  fruit  of  religion,  so  it  is  the  seed  from  which  springs  the  true  life,  both  of  nations 
and  individuals.  The  tabernacle  or  temple  the  centre  of  the  Hebrew  national  exist- 
ence. The  tent  of  meeting  also  the  palace-chamber  of  the  Great  King.  Jehovah's 
throne  amongst  his  people  the  true  source  of  all  power  and  centre  of  all  authority. 
All  places  of  worship,  as  meeting-places  of  the  congregation  or  Church,  witness  to  the 
presence  of  Jehovah,  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  No  doctrine  of  the  Church  consistent  with  this  fact  of 
Jehovah  speaking  out  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  but  that  which  recognizes 
the  position  of  all  believers  as  the  same.  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together," 
etc.  3.  The  ]>lnce  of  meeting  was  both  the  centre  to  which  offerings  were  brought  and 
from  which  blessings  were  taken.  A  true  religion  must  embrace  both  the  passive  and 
the  active  elements — Mind,  heart,  will.  Christianity  did  not  abolish  sacrifice  and 
offerings,  lifted  up  the  lower  into  the  higher,  the  local  and  temporary  into  the  universal 
and  perpetual.  No  material  edifice,  no  priestly  caste,  no  mere  prescription  of  rites,  can 
limit  religious  service.  The  temple  of  the  Jews  was  destroyed,  but  in  place  of  it  we 
possess  the  risen  glory  of  Christ,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  Living  One,  the  communion 
of  saints,  the  ceaseless  offering  up  of  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Law  which  was  given  on  the  mount  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  requires  a 
higher  righteousness  than  the  righteousness  of  legalists. — B. 

Ver.  2. — "  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  If  any  man  of  you 

bring  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  bring  your  offering  of  the  cattle,  even  of  the 
herd,  and  of  the  flock."  Here  is  the  great  fundamental  principle,  as  it  were  the  pre- 
amble of  the  law  of  offerings.     Notice — 

I.  The  Divine  Law  is  universal.  "  Any  man  of  you."  No  respect  of  persons 
with  God.  Same  law  to  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  unwise,  as  to  its  essential  require- 
ments. These  private  offerings  represented  personal  religion.  There  may  be  differ- 
ences of  official  duty,  but  what  we  bring  to  God  for  ourselves  must  be  without  respect 
to  anything  but  the  real  relation  between  our  soul  and  God. 

IL  All  offerings  must  be  voluntary.  No  compulsion  with  God  but  the  com- 
pulsion of  heart  and  conscience.  True  worship  is  not  a  mere  objective  obedience. 
"  If  any  man  bring  an  offering."  It  is  brought  by  a  willing  mind,  not  out  of  caprice, 
not  to  any  place  or  to  any  God,  but  with  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  will  of  God  as 
coincident  with  our  own  will.  When  we  bring  offerings  we  should  know  what  it  is  in  our 
honrts  to  W\ng,  not  trust  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  or  the  variations  of  fluctuating 
feelingib 

r-  )   -   •  - 
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in.  The  essential  CHARACTKIUSTIO  of  the  OrKKniNO  is  HORnENDEIt,  ACKOWLEDO- 
MENT  OF  TilK  Louu's  CLAIM  OVER  U8.  "  OiU  of  tJic  herd  Or  flock"  Tliat  is,  out  of  our 
own  jK>ssessions,  valued,  known,  intiinntoly  assuciiitcd  with  (lursclves.  A  religion 
which  costs  us  nothing  cannot  bo  real.  The  more  of  one's  self  tliere  is  in  it,  the  more 
really  offered  it  is.  The  mistake  of  all  ritualisin  is  that  it  leads  us  to  offer  up  another's 
offering  instead  of  our  own.  We  obser\o  th«  rite,  we  repeat  by  rote  the  words,  we 
listen  to  the  music,  but  is  the  off.  rin'4  out  of  our  own  herd  or  flock?  Jesua  will  have 
no  (lisciplo  who  does  not  first  count  the  cost. 

IV.  While  the  ofkkkino  is  voluntary,  it  is  still  pukscribed.  "  Fe  ^hall  hring 
your  offering  of  the  cattle."  An  enlii^liteiicd  recotjnition  of  Divine  cominandincnts  is 
necessary  to  acceptable  worship.  "  Faitli  cometh  by  hearinu',  hearing  bv  the  Word  of 
God."  "  Not  every  man  that  saitli,  Lord,  Lord;  ...  but  he  that  doeththe  will  of  mj 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  "— '\the  things  that  I  say."  Tlie  liberty  of  the  uosjmjI  is  not 
licence.  The  doctrines,  rules,  and  practical  teachings  found  g("nerally  in  the  New 
Testament,  though  not  systematized  there,  are  yet  positively  given.  While  we  are 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  a  legal  dispensation,  we  are  yet  under  law  to  Christ. 
Will-worship  is  unchristian.  Tendency  of  our  time  is  to  an  iiidividualit-m  which  is 
dangerous.  The  stndy  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of  the  New  a  wholesom* 
antidote.     Yet  our  faith  must  always  work  by  love  (vide  GaL  v.). — R. 

Ver.  3. — The  burnt  sacrifice.  The  most  ancient,  that  which  represents  all  others. 
Notice — 

I,  The  main  prikciple  rephesented — Self-surrender  m  order  *ro  self-pre- 
servation' through  the  covenanted  mercy  of  Jehovah,  la  this  principle  there 
are  included  these  points:  1.  liecognition  of  the  supremi'  claim  of  God.  2.  iSubsiitti- 
tionary  surrender,  a  life  for  a  life,  the  victim  for  the  offerer.  3.  Expiation  of  sin  and 
acceptance,  by  the  restoration  of  the  covenant  relations  between  God  and  man,  proceed- 
ing from  Divine  love,  but  resting  on  the  offering  as  representing  a  fulfilment  on  both 
sides  of  the  contract — God  forgiving,  man  obeying.  4.  The  union  of  the  two  elements 
of  blood  and  fire,  i.e.  of  atonement  and  purification,  the  negative  holiness  and  the 
positive  holiness,  justification  and  sanctitication,  fulness  of  grace. 

II.  Details  OF  the  sacrii-ice.  Yer.  S.—"  Of  the  herd,  .  .  .  a  male  vnthout  blemish." 
God  must  have  our  best.  We  must  make  our  religious  service  a  reality,  putting  into 
it  our  strongest  faculties,  best  opportunities,  counting  all  things  but  loss  for  Christ. 
Examples  in  the  offerings  of  great  faith.  Nothing  should  be  blemished  in  the  house  of 
God,  in  private  religion,  in  acts  of  charity.  "  7hou  Ood  seest  me.'"  "  Of  his  ovm 
voluntary  will."  Although  a  law,  it  is  of  no  validity  but  as  an  ajipeal  to  the  free  heart 
of  man.  Anticipation  of  the  gospel,  the  Law  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ. 
The  highest  state  of  life  is  when  law  is  absorbed  in  the  activity  of  the  nature :  we  are 
likest  God  when  we  are  by  grace  a  law  unto  ourselves,  "  willinrj  to  do  his  will."  "  At 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  the  Lord."  Here  are  the  three 
elementsof  religion  recognized:  1.  Puhhcity.  2.  Fellowship.  3.  Divine  order.  Secret 
religion  is  a  contradiction.  The  profession  is  part  of  the  sacrifice.  "  Thy  vows  are 
upon  me,  0  Lord."  The  congregation  is  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  both  sustaining  personal 
religion  and  supplying  a  constant  test  of  sincerity.  And  whatever  we  do,  we°do  before 
the  Lord.  His  face  we  desire  to  s«ic'k,  and  in  the  light  of  his  manifested  favour  we 
rejoice.  There  are  special  appointments  which  all  true  worshippers  will  honour:  the 
sabbath,  the  Word,  the  congregation,  the  ordered  life  of  the  Christian  Church. — R. 

Ver.  4.—"  And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt  offering  ;  and  it  ahill 
be  accepted  for  him  to  make  atonement  for  him."  A  most  significant  commandment 
full  of  gracious  meaning  for  those  who  observed  it. 

I.  All  atonement  rests  upon  free  grace.  "  Accepted  for  him  to  make  atone 
mitnt."'  God  sets  forth  the  propitiation,  declares  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  ol 
sins.  It  shall  be  accepted,  not  because  it  is  in  itself  an  equivalent,  but  because  a 
merciful  Father  accepts  it. 

II.  The  victim  accepted  proclaims  the  conditional  nature  of  the  grace. 
It  is  free  as  being  unmerited,  and  y^  t  it  is  the  expression  of  a  loving  will,  and  comea 
forth  from  an  iuliuiie  nature.  God  forgives  because  he  chooses  to  torgive,  yet  he  for- 
gives by  the  method  which  he  proclaims.     The  lower  sacrifice  points  to  the  higher. 
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m.  The  offerer's  faith  i8  as  truly  needful  as  the  victim  he  brings.  "  With- 
ont  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  The  hand  put  upon  the  head  ot  the  victim 
signified  the  identification  of  the  offerer  and  offered.  Whether  the  confession  of  sins 
was  included  or  not  is  of  little  importance.  Faith  U  self-surrender.  In  all  atonement 
there  are  three  parties  represented — the  offender,  the  offended,  the  mediator.  The  hand 
of  the  offender  sets  forth  his  whole  activity  and  csonscious  self.  His  connection  with 
the  victim  is  itself  confession  of  sin  and  acceptance  of  the  covenanted  mercy  of  Jehovah- 
We  lay  our  hand  on  the  head  of  Jesus  by  the  spiritual  identification  which  includes 
the  application  of  the  mind  to  his  truth,  the  yielding  of  the  heart  to  his  love,  and  the 
consecration  of  the  life  to  his  service. — R. 

Vers.  5 — 9. — The  killing,  flaying,  and  consuming  of  the  victim.  Full,  throughout, 
of  the  idea  of  atonement.  The  three  main  elements  are — I.  The  blood.  II.  The  fire. 
III.  The  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.     Consider — 

L  The  sprinkled  blood.  The  offerer  killed  the  victim.  The  priests  received  the 
blood  and  sprinkled  it  upon  the  altar.  The  two  chief  elements  of  atonement  were  thus 
united — the  human  and  the  Divine.  Atonement  is  reconciliation  on  the  ground  of  a 
restored  covenant  through  sacrifice.  The  blood  shed  represented  the  fact  of  life  for  life 
offered  by  faith.  The  blood  sprinkled  by  priests,  represented  the  Divine  offer  of  mercy 
through  an  appointed  mediation,  at  the  place  and  time  prescribed  by  God's  gracious 
will.  His  will  is  our  sanctiflcation.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  an  outcome  of  Divine 
love  received  on  behalf  of  the  sinner  as  being  otiered  by  him  in  believing  surrender  to 
God  and  renewal  of  the  covenant. 

II.  The  fire.  The  offering  flayed  and  cut  in  pieces.  Fire  and  wood  placed  by  the 
priests  on  the  altar,  etc.  All  these  details  belong  to  the  one  fact  that  the  offering  is 
not  only  presented,  but  consumed,  and  consumed  in  pieces.  The  idea  is  that  of  the 
mingling  together  of  the  will  of  Jeliovah  with  the  offered  obedience  of  his  creature.  A 
representation  of  the  promised  sanctifying  grace  which  renews  the  whole  man,  gradually, 
but  with  comprehensive  application  of  the  Spirit  of  Gud  to  every  part  of  the  being  and 
character.  The  ablution  would  convey  the  idea  of  the  washing  of  regeneration.  All 
which  is  specially  significant  of  life  and  activity,  "the  inwards  and  the  legs"  is  washed 
in  water  before  placed  on  the  altar.  The  whole  is  then  termed,  "  a  burnt  sacrifice,  an 
offering  made  by  fire."  The  fire  represented  at  the  same  time  purification  and 
destruction.  As  applied  in  the  name  of  God,  it  promised  his  bestowment  of  the 
supernatvural  power  which  should  at  once  destroy  the  evil  and  renew  the  good.  Hence 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  symbolized  by  fire.  We  must  be  wholly  offered,  we 
must  be  penetrated  and  pervaded  by  the  Spirit.  The  application  of  the;?re  is  not  only 
in  a  first  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  but  in  the  sanctifying  work  of  li/e,  in  which  oftentimes 
consuming  dispensations  are  required,  which,  while  they  biun  up,  do  also  renew  and 
recreate.     Are  we  yielding  up  all  to  this  gracious  process  on  God's  altar  ? 

III.  The  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  Fragrant  ascent  of  man's  offering. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  addition  of  incense,  therefore  the  mere  smoke  and  steam  of  the 
offering  itself  is  described  as  "  sweet  savour."  The  obedience  of  faith  is  acceptable  to 
the  Lord.  Nothing  can  more  decidedly  set  forth  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  pardon 
and  reconciliation.  The  Divine  will  is  entirely  reunited  with  the  human  will.  Thus 
every  sacrifice  pointed  to  the  end  of  sacrifices.  When  it  is  offered,  when  the  fire  has 
done  its  work,  there  is  peace  with  God.  So  the  Lord  Jesus,  anticipating  the  conclusion 
of  his  sufferings  and  his  return  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  "The  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy 
Son."  "I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth.  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do."  Eesting  on  that  finished  sacrifice,  we  can  rejoice  in  our  obedience 
as  a  sweet  savour  to  the  Lord,  notwithstanding  that  in  itself  it  is  necessarily  consumed 
by  the  perfect  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Law.  The  blood  and  fire  of  the  cross  of 
Calvary  are  already  upon  the  altar.  We  are  able  in  the  resurrection  and  ascension  to 
behold  the  manifest  tokens  of  acceptance.  The  fragrance  of  the  Saviour's  risen  glory 
and  eternal  righteousness  are  not  only  before  God,  well  pleasing  to  him,  but  are  also 
ours  by  faith,  mingling  with  the  imperfection  of  a  fallen  humanity,  and  lifting  it  up  to 
angelic  life  and  spotless  purity  and  joy  in  the  presence  of  God.— K. 

Vers.  10 — 13. — The  offering  from  the  flocks.     Sheep  or  goat.    This  is  a  repetition  o1 
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the  same  law  as  applied  to  the  ofToring  of  lower  value.  The  j^reat  spirittial  fact  !s  tlim 
Bet  forth  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persona.  His  Law  applius  to  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  and  his  grace  is  cooxti  nsive  witli  his  Law.  The  rirh  man's  olfuring 
and  the  i  oor  man's  substantially  the  same.  Tne  only  unchangeable  condition  is  the 
relation  of  the  oflcriug  to  the  oEFcrer.  It  must  represent  sincere,  licartfelt  surrender  to 
God.  It  must  not  be  a  wild  animal  caught  for  the  purfHise,  but  that  whicli,  having 
been  associated  with  the  personality  and  lite,  represcMits  both  the  man  hiniseli  and  his 
house  and  lauiily.  Hence  in  the  early  Church,  oaptisin  was  a  consecration  both  of  the 
individual  and  of  his  liouseliold,  an  ofTering  of  all  to  the  Lord.  Many  applications  of 
this  idea.  All  can  give  something.  HellL-ioa  sanctifies  the  world  through  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  souls.     The  Spirit  creates  afresh  the  inner  man,  then  all  follows. — B. 

Vera.  14 — 17. — TJu  offering  of  fowh — turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons.  The  great 
abundance  of  these  birds  in  the  East  would  make  the  provision  one  wiiich  was  easy 
even  for  the  poorest  to  fulfil.  How  gracious  this  appointment  1  God  is  no  "  hanl 
master."  He  delights  not  in  mere  burdensome  sacrifice — no  costliness,  suffering, 
or  privation  has  merit  with  him.  He  demands  the  willing  obedience  of  the  heart. 
He  asks  for  that  which  really  represents  a  surrender  of  self.  All  these  minute  regula- 
tions were  simply  intended  to  develop  the  principle  of  voluntary  obedience.  There 
was  the  same  subdivision  in  the  case  of  the  bird  as  in  the  case  of  the  quadruped,  to 
remind  the  very  poorest  and  humblest  ofiferer  that  he  must  not  shelter  himself  in  the 
insignificance  of  his  offering  from  the  obligations  which  it  represented.  The  applica- 
tion of  fire  to  the  second  l>ird  denoted  the  application  of  the  righteousness  of  QtoA  to 
the  life  of  the  offerer,  and  while  it  was  as  a  prescribed  offering  a  promise  of  acceptance, 
and  therefore  of  renewing  grace  and  spiritual  restoration,  it  was  on  the  part  of  the 
offerer  the  pledge  and  I'ronjiae  of  au  entire  obedience  in  wliich  body,  80ul,aud  spirit,  all 
th«  li£i  and  all  the  pos^ie^isious,  should  be  consecrated  to  God. — S. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Thb  mbat  offering.  The  regulation  of 
the  burnt  ufferiug  tis  a  Leviticai  iubliiution 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  regu- 
lation of  the  meat  offering,  consisting  of  flour 
and  oil,  with  salt  and  frankincense,  and 
usually  accompanied  by  the  drink  offering 
of  wine.  The  sacrifice  of  the  animal  in  the 
burnt  offering  had  represented  the  entire 
surrender  of  the  offerer's  will  and  life  to 
God;  the  presentation  of  the  fruits  and 
products  of  the  earth  in  the  meat  offer- 
ing represents  man's  gift  of  homage,  where- 
by he  acknowledges  God's  sovereignty 
over  all  tilings  and  over  himself,  by  offer- 
ing to  him  a  portion  of  that  which  he 
had  graciously  bestowed  in  abundance. 
David's  words,  "All  things  come  of  thee, 
and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee 
...  all  this  store  cometh  of  thine  band, 
and  18  all  thine  own  "  (I  Chron.  xzix.  14, 
16),  express  the  idea  imderlying  the  meat 
offering.  In  the  acted  language  of  sym- 
bolism, it  not  only  recognized  the  supremacy 
of  God,  but  made  a  tender  of  loyal  sub- 
■liwion  on  the  part  of  the  offerer ;  as  gifts 


of  homage  did  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  20),  and  as  they  do  to 
this  day  throughout  our  Indian  empire, 
and  generally  in  the  East. 

Ver.  1. — And  when  any  will  offer  a  meat 
offering  unto  the  Lord.  The  word  used  in 
the  original  for  "  meat  offering"  (minchah), 
means,  like  its  Greek  equivalent,  Swpov,  a 
gift  made  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior.  Thu» 
the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel  were  their 
"minchah"  to  God  ((len.  iv.  3,  4j,  the 
present  sent  to  Esau  by  Jacob  was  his 
"minchah"  (Gen.  xxxii.  13),  and  the  present 
to  Joseph  was  his  brethren's  "minchah" 
(Gten.  xliii.  11).  It  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  a  gift  of  homage,  which  recognizes  the 
superiority  of  him  to  whom  it  is  offered,  and 
ceremonially  promises  loyal  obedience  to 
him.  Owing  to  its  use  in  this  passage,  it 
came  gradually  to  be  confined  in  its  signilica- 
tion  to  vegetable  gifts,-  unbloudy  sucritices, 
as  they  are  called  sometimes,  in  contrast  to 
animal  sacrifices — while  the  word  "  corban  " 
came  to  be  used  in  the  wider  accepta- 
tion which  once  belonged  to  "  minchah." 
The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
Israelite  who  offered  a  meat  oll'criiiEf  were 
the  following.  1.  He  must  offer  either  (I) 
uncooked  fiour,  with  oil,  salt,  and  frankin- 
cense, or  (2)  flour  nuuie  into  an  unleavened 
cake  (whether  of  tbe  nature  of  biscuit  or 
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pancake),  with  oil,  salt,  and  frankincense ; 
or  (3)  roasted  grains,  with  oil,  salt,  and 
frankincense.  2.  He  must  bring  his  ofl'er- 
ing  to  the  court  of  the  tab(rnacle,  and  give 
to  the  priests  at  least  as  much  as  one  omer 
(that  is,  nearly  a  gallon),  and  not  more  than 
sixty-one  omers.  The  priest  receiving  it 
from  him  must :  1.  Take  a  handful  of  the 
flour,  oil,  and  salt,  or  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  cake  (each  omer  generally  made  ten 
cakes)  in  place  of  the  flour,  and  bum  it  with 
all  the  frankincense  as  a  memorial  upon  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering.  2.  With  his  brotlicr 
priests  he  must  eat  the  remainder  within 
the  precincts  of  the  tabernacle.  Here  the 
essentials  of  the  sacrifice  are  the  presenta- 
tion made  by  the  offerer,  and  the  burning  of 
the  memorial  on  the  altar,  followed  by  the 
consumption  of  the  remainder  by  the  priests. 
The  moral  lesson  taught  to  the  Israelite 
completed  that  of  the  burnt  offering.  As  the 
burnt  offering  taught  self-surrender,  so  the 
meat  offering  taught  recognition  of  God'a 
supremacy  and  submission  to  it,  the  first  by 
the  surrender  of  a  living  creature  substi- 
tuted for  the  offerer,  the  second  by  the  gift 
of  a  part  of  the  good  things  bestowed  by  God 
on  man  for  the  preservation  of  life  wliich, 
being  given  back  to  God,  serve  as  a 
r«»x)gnition  of  his  supremacy.  Spiritually 
the  lesson  taught  the  Jew  was  that  of  the 
necessity  of  a  loyal  service  to  God;  and 
mystically  he  may  have  learnt  a  lesson  (1) 
as  to  the  force  of  prayer  rising  up  to  heaven 
as  the  incense  which  had  to  be  offered 
with  each  form  of  the  meat  offering;  (2) 
as  to  the  need  of  purity  and  incorruption, 
symbolized  by  the  prohibition  of  leaven 
and  honey,  and  the  command  to  use  salt. 
The  supplemental  character  of  the  meat 
offering  accounts  for  the  order  in  which  it 
here  stands,  not  arbitrarily  interposed  be- 
tween two  animal  sacrifices,  but  naturally 
following  on  the  burnt  offering,  as  an  ad- 
junct to  it  and  the  complement  of  its  teach- 
ing. So  close  was  the  union  between  the 
two  sacrifices,  that  the  burnt  offering  was 
never  offered  without  the  accompaniment  of 
the  meat  offering  (Numb.  xv.  4).  It  has 
been  also  maintained  that  the  meat  offering, 
like  the  drink  offering,  was  never  made 
independently  of  the  animal  sacrifice  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  proved.  On  the  contrary,  the 
manner  in  which  laws  regulating  it  are  here 
laid  down,  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  might 
be  offered,  when  any  willed  it,  by  itself. 
The  close  connection  between  the  sacrifice 
of  an  animal  and  the  offering  of  cakes  of 
flour,  and  of  wine,  is  noticeable  in  heathen 
sacrifices  likewise.  The  very  word,  immo- 
late, translated  "to  sacrifice,"  is  derived  from 
the  mola  or  salt-cake  offered  with  the  animal ; 
and  the  other  word  ordinarily  used  in 
Latin  for  "sacrifice,"   that  is,  mactare,  is 


derived  from  the  victim  being  enriched 
(ni(i{]is  auclus)  with  the  libation  of  wine. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  offering  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  was  regarded,  elsewhere  as  well 
as  in  Jud;iea,  as  the  natural  cnncomitant  of 
an  animal  sacrifice,  and  not  only  that,  but 
as  so  essential  a  part  of  the  latter  as  to  have 
given  a  name  to  the  whole  ceremony,  and 
not  only  to  the  whole  ceremony,  but  to  the 
specific  act  of  the  slaughter  of  the  victim. 
The  thought  of  the  heathen  in  offering  the 
fruits  of  tlie  earth  was  probably  not  much 
ditlerent  from  that  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
his  gift  to  the  superhuman  power,  to  which 
he  thus  acknowledged  that  he  owed  sub- 
mission. We  may  further  notice  that  salt 
was  enjoined  in  the  heathen  as  in  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  as  indispensable.  Pliny  says  that 
the  importance  of  salt  is  seen  especially  m 
sacrifices,  none  of  which  are  completed 
without  the  salt-cake  ('  Hist.  Nat.,'  81,  7) 
The  now  obsolete  use  of  the  word  "  meat " 
in  the  sense  of  "  food,"  in  conti  ast  to  "  flesh," 
creates  some  confusion  of  thought.  "  Fruit 
offering  "  would  be  a  better  title,  were  it  not 
that  the  signification  of  "  fruit "  is  going 
through  a  similar  change  to  that  which 
"  meat "  has  undergone.  "  Flour  offering" 
might  be  ussd,  but  an  alteration  in  the 
rendering  is  not  imperative. 

Ver.  2. — He  shall  take  thereout  his  hand- 
ful. This  was  the  task  of  the  priest.  The 
handful  that  he  took  and  burnt  upon 
the  altar  has  the  technical  and  significative 
name  of  the  memorial.  It  acted  as  a 
memorial  before  God,  in  the  same  way  as 
Cornelius's  prayers  and  alms — "  Thy  prayers 
and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  memo- 
rial before  God"  (Acts  x.  4)— being  some- 
thing which  should  cause  God  to  think 
graciously  of  the  offerer.  The  frankincense  is 
not  mixed  with  the  flour  and  the  oil  and 
the  salt,  as  a  constituent  element  of  the 
ottering,  but  is  placed  upon  them,  and  is  all 
of  it  burnt  in  "  the  memorial,"  symbolizing 
the  need  of  adding  prayer  to  sacrifice,  that 
the  latter  may  be  acceptable  to  God. 

Ver.  3. — The  remnant  of  the  meat  offering 
shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons'.  The  meat 
offerings  must  have  gone  far  to  supply  the 
priests  with  farinaceous  fcod,  as,  for  every 
handful  of  flour  burnt  on  the  altar,  nearly 
a  gallon  went  to  the  priests.  Tliey  had  to 
eat  it  within  the  precincts  of  the  tabernacle, 
as  was  the  case  with  all  meats  that  were 
most  holy,  viz.  the  minchahs,  the  shew- 
bread,  and  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  and 
of  the  trespass  ofterJng  (ch.  x.  12).  Other 
meats  assigned  to  the  priests  might  be  eaten 
in  any  clean  place  (ch.  x.  14).  The  priests* 
own  meat  offerings  were  wholly  burnt  'ch. 
vi.  23). 

Vers.  4 — 11. — The  second  form  of  meat 
offering,  when  the  flour  and  oil  were  made  up 
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into  four  variotioa  of  cakes.  The  ritual  of 
ofl'oriiij;  is  not  diireront  fiom  tlmt  of  tho  flr.-t 
form.  Tlio  frankiucoiisu  is  not  mcnti "ned, 
but  doiiblloss  is  iiiulir.siood.  The  riilihiiii- 
cnl  rule,  that  meat  oH'crings,  when  follow- 
ing upon  burnt  oiVeringa  or  pence  offerinRs, 
hud  no  fninkiiici  n.-o  burnt  with  them,  rosta 
on  no  solid  foundation. 

Vers.  11,  12. — Ye  shall  bum  no  leaven  nor 
any  honey,  in  any  oiTcring  of  the  Lord  made 
by  fire.  I.euven  and  lioney  are  not  f<)rlji<lden 
to  be  cffored  to  tho  Lord;  on  tho  contrary, 
in  the  next  veree  tliey  are  commanded  to  be 
oll'ered.  The  prohibition  only  extends  to 
their  being  burnt  on  the  altar,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  ellect  of  fire  upon  them  in 
making  them  swell  and  froth,  thus  creatini:: 
•  repulsive  appearance  which,  as  we  shall 
■ee,  tliroughout  tho  Mosaic  h  pislation,  repre- 
sents moral  evil.  The  firsi  fruits  of  honey 
are  to  be  oflered  (cf.  Exod.  xxii.  29),  and 
leaven  is  to  be  used  in  the  two  wave  loaves 
ofl'ored  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  as  first- 
fruits  (ch.  xxiii.  17).  The  words  trans- 
lated As  for  the  oblation  of  the  firstfruits,  ye 
shall  offer  them  unto  the  Lord,  .-hould  be 
rendered  As  an  oLhtliou  of  jlrMfruitt  ye 
$haU  offer  Uiem  (that  is,  leaven  anil  honey), 


but  they  »hall  not  he  linrnt  on  the  altar. 
Tho  mark  in  A.  V.  doiiolin;^  a  now  para;;r;ii)h 
at  the  beginning  of  ver.  12,  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Ver.  13. — Every  oblation  of  thy  meat  offer- 
ing Shalt  thou  season  with  salt.  Suit  is 
commanded  as  symboli/ing  in  thin;;^  spiri- 
tual, because  preserving  in  thini;s  pliysical, 
incorruption  (cf.  Matt.  v.  13;  Mark  ix.  49; 
Luke  xiv.  31;  Col.  iv.  G).  It  is  an  <  inblcm  of 
an  establishe<l  and  endurin<^  covenant,  such 
•s  (lod's  covenant  with  his  people,  which  is 
never  to  wax  old  and  be  destroyed,  an<l  it  is 
therefore  termed  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of 
thy  Ood.  Hence  "  a  covominl  of  salt "  came 
to  mian  a  covenant  that  sliould  not  bo 
broken  (Numb,  xviii.  ID;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5). 
Tiie  use  of  salt  is  not  confined  lo  tiio  meat 
oftering.  Wiih  all  thine  offerings  then  shalt 
offer  salt.  Accordingly  we  find  in  Kzek. 
xliii.  24,  "  The  prie«i  shall  cast  salt  upon 
them,  and  they  shall  offer  them  up  for  a 
burnt  offeiing." 

Vers.  14— If..— The  third  form  of  meat 
offering,  parched  grains  of  corn,  with  oil, 
salt,  and  frankincense.  The  mark  of  a  new 
paragraph  should  be  transferred  from  ver. 
12  to  the  beginning  of  ver.  14 


HOMILETICa. 

Vers.  1 — 16. — The  meat  offering.  It  consisted  of  a  gift  to  God  of  tTie  pn  duct*  of  the 
earth  most  needed  for  the  support  of  life — flour  and  oil,  to  which  were  added  salt  and 
frankincense,  and  it  was  gcuerall}'  accompanied  by  the  drink  ofl'ering  of  wine.  It  was 
offered  to  God  in  token  of  the  recognition  of  his  almighty  power  which  gave  the  corn, 
the  olive,  and  the  vine,  and  of  the  submission  of  the  creature  to  him,  the  merciful 
Creator. 

I.  It  wab  a  gift  of  homage.  As  such,  it  had  •  meaning  well  defined  and  well 
understood  in  the  East,  that  meaning  being  an  acknowled-zraent  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  a  promise  of  loyal  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  oflerer. 

II.  Scriptural  examim,k3  of  the  gift  of  homage.  1.  The  sacrifices  of  Cain  and 
Abel.  Whether  the  sacrifice  was  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground  or  of  the  flock  made  no 
diflerence.  Each  was  the  "minchah,"  or  "gift,"  of  the  ofl'erer,  acknowledging  God 
as  his  God — one,  however,  ofl'ered  loyally,  the  other  hypocritically  (Gen.  iv.  3,  4).  2. 
The  present  sent  to  Esau  by  Jacob  (Gen.  zxxii. ;  xxxiii.).  Jacob  had  sent  a  humble 
message  to  his  brother  (Gen.  xxxii.  3),  but  this  was  not  enough,  "  The  messenciers 
returnid  to  Jacob,  saying.  We  came  to  thy  brother  Esau,  and  also  he  cometh  to  meet 
thee,  and  four  hundred  men  with  him"  (Gen.  xxxii.  6).  Then  Jacob,  terror-stricken, 
sent  his  gift  of  homage  (Gen.  xxxii.  13),  which  symbolically  acknowled^red  Esau  as  hi.i 
suzerain  lord.  Esau,  by  accepting  it  (Jacob  "urged  him  and  he  took  it"),  bound  him- 
self to  give  protection  to  his  brother  as  to  an  inferior,  and  oflered  to  leave  some  of  his 
soldiers  with  him  for  tho  purpose  (Gen.  xxxiii.  15).  3.  The  present  carried  by  Jacob's 
sons  to  Joseph  when  they  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xliii.  11).  4.  The  present 
without  which  Saul  felt  that  he  could  not  appear  before  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  7).  6. 
The  gilts  presented  to  the  young  Cliild  by  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  (]\Iatt.  ii.  11). 

Ili.  Examples  of  the  gift  of  homage  in  the  present  day.  1.  At  an  Indian 
durbar,  every  one  of  the  dependent  princes  brings  his  present,  and  offers  it  to  the 
representative  of  the  Empress  of  India.  2.  Presents  are  always  brouglit  by  natives  of 
India  to  British  olTiciuls  set  over  them,  when  they  have  a  request  to  ninke,  and 
aeremuuially  accepted  by  the  ktter  by  a  touch  of  the  hand.    3.  lu  the  Ab^Miuian  war 
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a  present  of  a  thousand  oxen  and  five  hundred  sheep  was  sent  by  King  Theodore  of 
Abyssinia  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  in  token  of  submission  at  the  last  moment,  and 
rejected  by  the  English  general.  Had  he  accepted  it,  he  would  have  been  bound  to 
give  the  king  protection. 

IV.  Lessons  to  us  from  the  meat  oftebino.  1.  To  give  to  God  of  the  worldly 
goods  which  God  has  siven  to  us  (1)  freely,  (2)  cheerfully,  (3)  loyally.  Our  motive 
must  not  be  self-ostentation,  nor  the  praise  of  men,  nor  our  own  gratiti cation.  By  our 
offering  to  God  we  must  recognize  God's  claims  over  us,  and  openly  profess  our  loving 
submission  to  them.  This  throws  a  new  light  on  the  practice  of  almsgiving  in  the 
weekly  offertory  of  the  Church.  2.  To  give  a  hearty  and  loyal  service  to  Gud  in  other 
respects  besides  almsgiving,  such  as  obedience  to  his  commandments,  doing  his  will 
on  earth. 

V.  The  gift  of  homage  calls  forth  a  requiting  gift.  Esau  gave  protection  in 
return  for  cattle.  Joseph  ga\e  sacks  of  corn  in  return  for  "a  little  balm  and  a  little 
honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds."  Tlie  representative  of  the  Crown  of 
England  gives  back  to  each  prince  at  a  durbar  a  present  greater  than  he  has  received. 
So  we  give  to  God  repentance,  and  receive  back  from  him  forgiveness ;  we  give  faith, 
and  receive  grace;  we  give  obedience,  and  receive  righteousness;  we  give  thanksuiving, 
and  receive  enduring  favour;  we  give,  in  the  saL-rament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
"creatures  of  bread  and  wine,"  and  we  receive  back  "the  strengthening  and  refreshing 
of  our  souls  by  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ." 

Ver.  13. — Salt  was  to  be  used  with  all  the  sacrifices.  Cf.  Ezek.  xliii.  24 ;  Mark 
ix.  49. 

I.  What  it  recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  offerer.  The  eating  of  bread  and  salt 
together  being  tlie  ceremony  which  finally  ratified  an  agreement  or  covenant  (as  it  still 
is  in  Arabia),  salt  was  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  Israelite  with  the  thought  of  a 
firmly  established  covenant.  Each  time,  therefore,  that  the  priest  strewed  the  salt  on 
the  offering  there  would  have  been  a  reminder  to  all  concerned  of  the  peculiar  blessing 
enjoye^l  by  the  nation  and  all  members  of  it,  of  being  in  covenant  with  God,  without 
which  they  would  not  have  been  in  a  state  to  offer  acceptable  sacrifices  at  all. 

II.  What  it  symbolized.  The  effect  of  salt  being  to  presei-ve  from  corruption, 
its  being  sprinkled  on  the  sacrifice  taught  the  offerer  the  necessity  of  purity  and  cou- 
Btancy  in  his  devotion  of  himself  to  God. 

III.  The  symbol  taken  up  and  applied  in  the  New  Testament.  1.  The  Christian's 
speech  is  not  to  be  corrupting,  but  edifying.  "  Let  your  speech  be  always  seasoned  with 
salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man  "  (Col.  iv.  6).  "  Let  no 
corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  for  the  use 
of  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers"  (Eph.  iv.  29).  2.  Christian 
men  are  to  be  salted  with  fire,  as  the  sacrifices  are  salted  with  salt  (Mark  ix.  49),  and 
the  life  of  the  collective  body  of  Christians,  the  Church,  is  to  be,  in  its  effects  upon  the 
world,  as  salt.  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  "  (Matt.  v.  13).  "  Have  salt  in  your- 
selves "  (Mark  ix.  50).  Men  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  having  been  themselves 
salted  with  fire,  have  now  become  the  salt  which  saves  the  world  from  perishing  in  its 
own  corruption. 

IV.  The  salt  may  lose  its  savour  (Matt.  v.  13 ;  Mark  ix.  50 ;  Luke  xiv.  34). 
This  is  the  case  when  "  doctrine  "  being  no  longer  characterized  by  "  uncorruptness, 
gravity,  sincerity  "  (Titus  ii.  7),  religion  becomes  changed  into  superstition,  thencefor- 
ward pebasing  instead  of  elevating  mankind  ;  or  when  it  stirs  men  to  acts  of  fanaticism, 
or  rebellion,  or  cruelty  ;  or  wKeu  the  spiritual  life  becomes  so  dead  within  it  that  it  abets 
instead  of  counteracting  the  wickedness  of  the  world. 

V.  Salt  symbolizes  peumanency  as  well  as  purity.  Our  love  for  Christ  must  be, 
St.  Paul  teaches  us  (Eph.  vi.  24),  a  love  "  in  sincerity,"  or  ratlier,  as  the  word  should 
be  translated,  "in  iucorru|ition,"  that  is,  an  abiiling  love,  without  human  caprice  or 
changeableness ;  and  our  obedience  to  God  must  be  constant,  without  breaks  in  its  even 
course,  and  lasting  to  the  end  of  life.  "  Because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of 
many  shall  wax  cold.  But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved  " 
(Matt,  xxiv,  12,  13).  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  1  will  give  theo  a  crown  of 
Ufe  "  (Kev.  ii.  10> 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

(^oimecrnffH  li/e-irorJc,  at  brought  out  in  the  meat  ujferin;/.  Ch.  H.  l--!!  ;  cf.  John 
!▼.  84;  Acts  x.  4;  i'nil.  iv.  18;  Jolin  vi.  27.  The  itiea  prominently  prcMfiin*!  in  the 
burnt  offerino;  is,  we  have  seen,  persunu/  consecration,  on  the  ground  of  ea-piati'on  and 
acceptance  through  a  sulisiitute.  In  tlie  meat  olTerin'j,  to  which  we  now  addrens 
ourselves,  we  find  the  fmther  and  Bupidenicntary  idea  of  consecra'd  li/t-wurk. 
For  tiie  fine  flour  presented  was  the  product  of  labour,  the  actual  outcome  of  the 
consecrated  person,  and  constquently  a  beautiful  representative  of  that  whole  lile-work 
which  results  from  a  person  consciously  consecrated.  Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
burnt  offering  there  was  a  daily  celebration,  so  in  the  cas^  of  this  meat  (>n"er'n_'  there 
was  a  I'crjietual  dedication  in  the  shew-brewL  What  we  have  in  tliis  chapter,  therefore, 
is  a  voluntary  dedication  on  the  part  of  an  individual,  corresponding  to  tlie  per|xtual 
dedication  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  covenant  people  are  to  realize  the  idea  of 
consecration  in  their  wi:ole  liie-work.  Lange  has  noticed  that  here  it  is  the  soul  (,^^}) 
which  is  said  to  present  the  meat  offering,  sometlimg  more  spiritual,  as  an  act,  than 
the  presentation  of  the  burnt  offering  by  the  man  (n^!*).  We  assume,  then,  tljat  the 
leading  tliouL'ht  of  this  meat  offering  is  conse<ra/ ed  life-work,  such  as  was  brought 
out  in  all  its  perfection  when  our  Lord  declared,  "My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work"  (John  iv.  31). 

I.  WoRic  DONE  FOB  GoD  SHOULD  BE  THE  Bf:sT  OF  ITS  KIND.  The  meat  offering, 
whether  prepared  in  a  sumjituous  oven  ("i^n^  such  as  would  be  found  with  the 
wealthy,  or  baken  in  a  pan  (n?i]0)  such  as  middle-class  people  would  employ,  or 
seethed  in  a  common  dish  ('^?'Q7?)  ^^^  utensil  of  the  poor, — was  always  to  be  of  fine 
fiour  ('^^d),  that  is,  flour  separated  from  the  bran.  It  matters  not  what  our  station  in 
life  may  be,  we  may  still  presen*,  to  God  a  thorough  piece  of  work,  "  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might"  (Eccles.  ix.  10)  is  an  exhortation  applicable 
to  all.  The  microscojnc  thoroughness  of  (iod'swork  in  nature,  wliich  leads  him  to  clothe 
even  the  grass,  which  is  to-morrow  to  be  cast  into  the  oven,  with  more  glory  than 
(Solomon  (Matt.  vi.  28 — 30),  is  surely  fitted  to  stimulate  every  consecrated  person  to 
the  most  painstaking  work. 

And  here  we  are  led  of  necessity  to  the  life-work  of  Jesus  Christ,  m  embodying 
this  idea  perfectly.  How  thoroughly  he  did  everything!  His  life  was  an  exquisite 
piece  of  moral  mosaic.  Every  detail  may  be  subjected  to  the  most  microscopic 
criticism,  only  to  reveal  its  marvellous  and  matchless  beauty. 

II.  WoilK    DONE   FOR   GoD   SHOULD   BE   PERMEATED   BY   HIS  SpIRIT  AND  GRACE.      The 

fine  flour,  be  it  ever  so  pure,  would  not  be  acccjited  dry;  it  required  oil  to  make  it 
hakeahle.  Oil  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  symbol  of  Divine  unction,  in  other 
words,  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  gracious  operation.  Hence  we  infer  that  work  done  for  God 
must  he  done  in  co-opeiation  with  the  spirit.  It  is  when  we  realize  that  we  are  fellow- 
workers  with  God,  that  he  is  our  Partner,  that  he  is  working  in  ub  and  by  us,  and 
when,  in  consequence,  we  become  spiritually  minded,  walking  in  the  Spirit,  living 
in  the  Spirit, — it  is  then  that  our  work  becomes  a  spiritual  thing. 

And  here,  again,  would  we  direct  attention  to  the  liie-work  of  Christ,  as 
spiritually  peifect.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  at  his  baptism,  the  descending  dove,  an 
organic  whole  (Luke  iii.  22),  signalizes  the  complete  spirituality  of  Jesus.  He  was 
"filled  with  the  Siiirit,"  it  was  "in  the  power  of  the  Spirit"  he  did  all  his  work 
Herein  he  is  our  perfect  Example. 

III.  Work  can  only  be  done  fob  God  in  a  prayfrful  spirit.  This  follows 
naturally  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  but  it  requires  to  be  emjhasized  in  view 
of  the  frankincense  which  had  in  ei'»ry  case  to  accompany  the  meat  offerin'.;.  This  is 
admittedly  the  .symbol  of  devotion  (cf.  Kalisch,  in  loco).  A  life-work,  to  be  consecrated, 
must  be  steeped  in  prayer ;  its  Godward  object  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and 
stated  and  ejaculatory  prayer  must  envelop  it  like  a  cloud  of  incense. 

It  is,  again,  worth  while  to  notice  how  the  perfect  life-work  of  Christ  was  pervaded 
by  prayer.  If  any  one  since  the  world  began  had  a  right  to  excuse  hini^e'.f  from  the 
formality  of  prayer  in  consequence  of  his  internal  state  of  illumination,  it  was  Jesus 
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Christ.  And  yet  we  may  safely  say  that  his  was  the  most  prayerful  life  ever  spent  on 
earth.  As  Dr.  Guthrie  once  said,  *' The  sun  as  it  sank  in  the  western  sea  often  left 
him,  and  as  it  rose  behind  the  hills  of  Moab  returned  to  fiud  him,  on  his  knees."  We 
need  not  wonder  why  he  spent  whole  nights  in  supplication,  for  he  was  bringing  every 
detail  of  his  work  into  Divine  review  in  the  exercise  of  prayer.  There  is  consequently 
a  most  significant  appeal  issuing  out  of  his  holy  life,  to  work  prayerfully  at  all  times 
if  we  would  work  for  God. 

IV.  Work  fob  God  must  be  divorced  from  malice  and  from  passion,  and 
DONE  in  calm  purity  AND  STRENGTH.  Much  of  the  world's  work  has  malice  and 
1  assion  for  its  sources.  These  motives  seem  to  be  symbolized  by  the  Zeavera  and  honey, 
which  were  forbidden  as  elements  in  the  meat  offering.  Care  should  be  taken  in  work 
for  God  that  we  do  not  impart  into  it  worldly  and  selfish  motives.  Such  are  sure 
to  vitiate  the  whole  eflFort.  The  Lord  with  whom  we  have  to  do  looks  upon  the  heart, 
and  weighs  the  motives  along  with  the  work. 

What  a  commentary,  ajain,  was  the  perfect  life  of  Jesus  upon  this!  Malice  and 
passion  never  mixed  with  his  pure  motives.  He  sought  not  his  own  will,  nor  did 
he  speak  his  own  words,  but  calmly  kept  the  Father's  will  and  glory  before  him, 
all  through. 

V.  Work  fob  God  should  be  committed  to  his  presebvino  care.  For  it  is  to 
be  feared  we  often  forget  to  season  our  sacrifices  with  salt.  We  work  for  God  in  a 
consecrated  spirit,  but  we  do  not  universally  commit  our  work  to  his  preserving  grace, 
and  expect  its  permanency  and  pvurity.  Work  for  God  should  endure.  It  is  our  own 
fault  if  it  do  not. 

Our  blessed  Lord  committed  his  work  to  the  preserving  care  of  the  Father.  He  was, 
if  we  may  judge  from  Isa.  xlix.  4,  as  well  as  from  the  Gospel,  sometimes  discouraged, 
yet  when  constrained  to  say,  "  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
nought,  and  in  vain,"  he  could  add,  "  Yet  surely  my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,  and 
my  work  with  my  God." 

VI.  Work  done  fob  God  is  sure  to  benefit  oub  fellow-men.  The  meat 
offering  was  only  partially  burnt  on  the  altar — a  handful,  containing,  however,  all  the 
frankincense,  was  placed  in  the  sacred  fire,  and  thus  accepted ;  the  rest  became  the 
property  of  the  priest.  How  beautifully  this  indicated  the  truth  that  when  one  tries  to 
please  God,  his  fellow-men,  and  especially  those  of  the  household  of  faith,  are  sure  to 
participate  in  the  blessing!  The  monastic  idea  was  an  imperfect  one,  suggesting  the 
possibility  of  devotion  to  God  and  indifference  to  man  coexisting  in  the  same  breast. 
We  deceive  ourselves  so  long  as  we  suppose  so. 

Our  Master  went  about  doing  good;  he  was  useful  as  well  as  holy;  and  so  shall  all 
his  followers  find  themselves,  if  their  consecrated  life-work  is  moulded  according  to  the 
pattern  he  has  shown  us.  Faithfulness  in  the  first  table  of  the  Law  secures  faithfuluess 
in  the  second. — R.  M.  E. 

About  honouring  Ood  with  our  firsffruits.  Ch.  iL  12 — 16 ;  of,  Prov.  ill.  9 
1  Cor.  XV.  23;  Jas.  i.  18.  This  arrangement  about  the  firstfruits,  though  appended  to 
the  meat  offering,  demands  a  special  notice.  The  meat  offering,  we  have  seen,  affirms 
the  general  principle  that  our  life-work  should  be  dedicated  to  God.  But  here  in  the 
firstfruits  we  have  a  special  portion  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  too  sacred  for  any  but 
Divine  use.     This  leads  us  directly  to  affirm — 

L  While  God  has  a  bight  to  all,  he  claims  a  special  right  to  the  fibst- 
FBDiTS  of  all  OUR  INCREASE.  The  danger  is  in  losing  sight  of  the  special  claim  in 
asserting  the  general  principle.  For  instance,  we  must  not  deny  God  a  st  ecial  claim  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  because  we  acquiesce  in  the  general  principle  that  he  has  a 
right  to  all  our  time.  Again,  we  must  not  withhold  our  tithes,  a  certain  proportion 
of  our  substance,  through  an  easy-going  statement  that  he  has  a  right  to  all  our 
substance.     We  must  condescend  to  particulars. 

II.  The  DEDiCAr'iox  of  the  firstfruits  extended  to  animals  as  well  as  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  dedication  of  the  firstborn  of  man  and  beast  is  manifestly 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  principle  (Exod.  xiii.  1 — 16).  This  leads  up  to  God's  right 
to  the  Firstborn  of  the  human  race,  to  him  of  whom  the  Father  said, "  I  will  make  him 
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my  firstborn,  higher  than  the  kinps  of  the  earth"  (Ph.  Ixxxix.  27).  Jenus  li  the 
Firstborn  of  humanity,  the  flower  and  firHtfruits  of  ilie  race.  Heaco  wo  find  the 
expression  us.d  re;,'aniiMS  the  rlHcu  Saviour,  "  Hut  now  ih  ChriHt  risen  from  the  dead, 
ami  become  tho  firstfruils  of  them  that  slept"  (1  Cor.  xv.  23).  IIu  is  also  culled  "the 
firstborn  from  the  dead"  (Col.  i.  ib).  Of  him,  therefore,  pre-emiaeutly  was  the 
dedktntioM  of  the  firstfruits  typical. 

If  God  has  a  ri<?lit  to  the  firstfruits  of  the  life-work  of  the  human  race,  he  receives 
them  in  tlio  perfectly  holy  life  of  Jeaua  Christ.  So  that,  as  we  found  the  meat  oflbring 
l)oiiitin_'  to  this,  so  do  we  fiml  this  ar^lIl^cment  a,\xnil  the  firstfruits. 

III.  God  has  also  a  rioht  to  service,  even  thuuoh  it  may  not  be  peiifkct. 
This  seems  to  be  the  principle  underlyuip  the  "oblation  of  the  firstfruits."  This,  as  wu 
learn  from  ch.  xxiii.  15 — 21,  was  presented  at  Pentecost,  and  consi8t«(i  of  tw<j  teutli- 
deals  of  flour  baked  with  leaven.  Such  an  arrani^ement  points  to  the  possibility  of 
imperfection  in  serving  (iod,  which  was  met  by  the  sin  offering  accompanying  it.  If, 
then,  the  firstfruits  at  the  Passover,  presented  with  oil  and  frankincense,  typified  Christ 
the  Firstfruits  in  all  his  perfection  ;  the  oblation  at  Pentecost  typifici  believers.  Gentiles 
and  Jews,  who  are  trying,  thou'^h  imperfectly,  to  realize  a  consecrated  life-work.  God 
does  not  reject  the  labours  of  his  people,  even  though  they  are  very  far  from  perfect. 
He  has  provided  a  sin  offering  to  meet  the  imperfections  of  the  case  and  render  all 
acotutable  to  him.* 

IV.  The  dedication  of  the  KiRSTFnurre  was  the  expression  not  onlt  ok 
THANK80IV1NO  BUT  ALSO  OF  FAITH.  God's  rij]!;hts  first,  even  before  man's  need  ha^ 
been  met.  It  was  seeking  God's  kingdom  first,  in  the  assurance  that  all  the  needful 
things  shall  be  added  (Matt.  vi.  33).  It  is  most  important  that  we  should  always  act 
in  this  trustful  spirit.  This  faith  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  firstlruits  of  the  sjiiritual  life 
which  the  Lord  expects,  and  in  rendering  it  to  him  we  experience  woudroiu  comfort 
and  blessing. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 3. — Mediate  and  immediate  presentttUon.  The  abrogation  by  Christianity 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  does  not  prevent  the  necessity  nor  dispel  the 
advantages  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  the  ancient  sacrifices  were 
regulated.  The  mind  of  God  may  be  ascertained  in  the  precepts  delivered  in  olden  days, 
and  underlying  principles  recognized  that  hold  good  in  every  age.  'i'he  very  fact  that 
truth  has  thus  to  be  searched  for,  and  by  patient  induction  applied  to  present  conditions, 
should  prove  an  incitement  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  investigation.  Freeing  the  kernel 
from  its  husk,  grasping  the  essence  and  neglecting  the  accidents,  preferring  the  matter 
to  the  form,  we  shall  behold  in  the  Law  prophecies  of  the  gospel,  and  admit  the  likeness 
that  proclaims  both  to  have  proceeded  from  the  same  God. 

I.  A  DISTINCTION  IS  MADE  BETWEEN  OFFERINGS  ACCEPTED  BY  GOD  DIRBOTLT,  AND 
THOSE   PRESENTED   TO   HIM    INDIRECTLY   FOB     THE   USE     OF    HIS     APPOINTED     SERVANTS. 

The  flour  being  brought  to  the  priests,  a  handful  was  taken,  and  with  frankincense 
was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  rising  to  heaven  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  perfume.  The 
remainder  of  the  flour  was  for  the  consumption  of  the  priests.  This  distinction  is 
applicable  to  many  Christian  oflerings.  The  money  given  for  the  erection  or  support 
of  a  place  of  prayer,  the  surrender  of  time  and  thought  for  public  worship,  or  for 
evangelisti'"  work,  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  Christ  by  baptism  and  by  partaking 
of  the  Lordo  oupper,  the  devotion  of  our  strength  and  influence  to  God's  service, — these 
may  be  considered  as  gifts  presented  straight  to  God  himself.  Tliey  nrc  laid  upon  the 
altar,  enwraj^ped  iu  the  fire  of  holy  love,  perfumed  with  prayer,  and  are  consumed  with 
the  zeal  of  God's  house.  But  there  are  other  oblations  which  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  mediate  presentations  to  God,  such  as,  supporting  the  ministry  at  home  and 
missionaries  abroad,  ministering  to  the  need  of  the  aged  and  feeble,  and  giving  the 
cup  of  water  to  the  disciples  of  Christ.  This  distinction  is  not  meant  to  glorify 
the  one  class  iu  comparison  with  the  other,  but  to  clarify  our  views,  and  to  lead 
to  the  inquiry  whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can  in  both  directions.  There  is  an 
idea  in  many  minds  that  if  the  works  of  benevolence  and  charity  be  performed,  the 
other  duties  of  gathering  together  in  the  solemn  assembly  and  of  avowal  oi  Attach* 

>  Of  Lowe's  <  Annual  Feaata  of  the  Jewi,'  pp.  22— 4flL 
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ment  to  Christ  are  of  little  importance.  The  burning  of  a  portion  of  the  offering 
upon  the  altar  rebukes  such  a  conception.  And  similarly  we  learn  tliat  the  punctual 
attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  regular  offering  of  praise  and  prayer, 
must  not  exclude  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  sympathy. 

II.  Looking  at  these  two  classes  separately,  we  remarli,  respecting  the  bestowment 
of  the  "  remnant "  upon  the  priests,  that  offerings  to  God  must  be  presented  vs 
THEiB  entirety.  All  the  flour  brought  was  considered  "most  holy,"  and  could 
not  be  employed  thereafter  except  for  the  benefit  of  "  sacred  "  persons.  A  man  waa 
at  liberty  to  offer  or  withhold,  but  once  having  vowed,  he  could  not  withdraw  even 
a  portion  of  his  present.  God  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  share  of  a  man's  heart. 
If  it  be  given  at  all,  it  must  be  the  whole  heart.  And  once  having  engaged  our- 
selves to  be  his,  there  can  be  no  revocation  of  faculty,  affection  or  time.  To  look 
back  after  taking  hold  of  the  plough  is  to  mar  religious  dedication.  The  mistake 
of  Ananias  was  in  pretending  to  give  the  full  price,  and  attempting  to  conceal  a 
portion  of  it.  Oh  that  we  could  make  religion  permeate  our  lives,  hallowing  even 
our  secular  employments  by  doing  all  to  the  glory  of  God ! 

III.  With  respect  to  the  portion  burnt  for  a  "  memorial,"  observe  that  an  offering 

HA8   A   DOUBLE    INTENT  ;   IT   EVINCES   A   GRATEFUL   REMEMBRANCE   BY   THE   WORSHIPPEB 

OF  God's  bounty  and  requirements,  and  it  ensures  a  gracious  remembrance  of 
THE  worshipper  ON  THE  PART  OF  GoD.  The  Special  significance  of  the  "minchah" 
lay  in  its  expression  of  tuankfulness,  and  of  desire  by  that  expression  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  God  by  whom  our  needs  are  supplied.  To  appreciate  past  kindness 
is  to  show  a  fitness  to  receive  additional  mercies  in  the  future.  To  remember  God 
is  to  be  remembered  in  turn  by  God.  At  the  Communion  we  take  the  bread  and 
wine  as  Christ's  memorial,  and  he,  the  Master  of  the  least,  approves  the  spirit  and 
the  act,  and  thinks  upon  us  for  good.  Self-interest  recommends  us  to  honour  the 
Lord.  To  save  a  handful  of  meal  would  be  to  lose  a  coming  harvest,  and  to  save  our- 
selves temporally  is  to  lose  eternally. 

IV.  All  OFFERINGS  MADE   IN   THE  APPOINTED  WAT  ARE  WELL  PLEASINO  tJNTO  GoD. 

The  meal  oblation  differed  from  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  or  bullock,  perhaps  was  not  so 
expensive,  and  all  of  it  was  not  consumed  by  fire ;  yet  it  was  also  declared  to  be  "  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord."  We  should  not  ti'ouble  ourselves  because  our  kind  of 
service  is  distinct  from  that  which  our  fellows  render,  or  is  treated  by  the  world  as  less 
important.  The  mites  of  the  widow  lie  side  by  side  in  the  treasury  with  the  shekels  of 
the  wealthy,  and  will  receive  quite  as  much  notice  from  the  Lord  of  the  sanctuary. 
If  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  heroes  is  denied  to  us,  or  if  the  eloquence  that  sways  the 
wills  of  men  belongs  not  to  our  tongue,  yet  may  we  with  kindly  words  and  manly 
actions  and  loving  tones  do  our  little  part  in  Christianizing  the  world,  and  our  efforts 
will  win  the  commendation  of  him  who  "  seeth  not  as  man  seeth."  And  further,  let 
us  not  be  sad  because  at  different  periods  we  do  not  find  ourselves  able  to  render  the 
same  service.  In  the  winter  we  may  sacrifice  from  our  herds  and  flocks,  but  must  wait 
till  the  summer  for  the  firstfruits  of  the  field.  Youth,  manhood,  and  age  have  their 
appropriate  labours.  Leisure  and  business,  health  and  sickness,  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, may  present  to  the  Lord  equally  acceptable  offerings. — S.  R.  A. 

Ver.  13. — The  salt  of  the  covenant.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  unworthy  of  the 
notion  of  an  Infinite  Being  to  consider  him  as  concerned  about  such  petty  details  as 
those  here  laid  down  for  observance.  But  since  the  Deity  had  to  deal  with  uninstructed 
creatures,  with  men  whose  ideas  of  his  greatness  and  holiness  were  obscure  and  im- 
perfect, it  was  surely  wise  to  act  according  fi  the  analogy  furnished  by  the  customs  of 
eaithly  monarchs,  whose  courts  require  attention  to  be  paid  to  numberless  points  of 
behaviour.  Only  thus  could  the  august  nature  of  Jehovah,  the  majesty  of  his  attributes, 
and  the  solemnity  of  religious  worship  be  duly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites.  Every  rite  had  a  meaning,  and  to  add  salt  to  every  offering  was  a  command 
we  shall  find  it  interesting  to  study. 

I.  Obedience  to  this  command  constitutes  every  offering  a  part  or  thb 
COVENANT  between  God  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.  It  was  by  virtue  of  a  special  covenant 
that  the  natiuu  had  been  selected  as  the  vehicle  of  Divine  revelation  and  the  re- 
pository ctf  Divine  favoort.    The  relatioa  of  superiority  in  which  God  stands  to  inui| 
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places  In  a  strong  li^lit  his  condcKcension  Id  makini:;  an  agreement  by  whii  h  he  binds 
himself  as  well  aa  the  people.  Every  covenant  implies  mutual  oMigationa.  Gmi 
promised  to  guide  and  bless  tiie  Israelites  if  they,  in  their  turn,  l<ept  hiscommandmantH 
and  held  him  in  pro|>er  esteem.  To  put  halt,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  his  behest, 
was  to  ackni>wledge  that  the  covenant  remained  in  force,  and  the  act  became  a  present 
instance  of  the  existence  of  the  covenant.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  present  this 
gift  because  of  the  covenanted  rclitionship  in  which  1  htaiid  to  Jehovah."  Thccvenant 
of  the  gospel  is  ratified  in  Chiist  for  all  his  faithful  seed,  who  are  made  paitaUcrs  of 
tiie  blessing  promised  to  Aliraham  ((Jal.  iii.  IC).  Hence  whatever  we  do  is  in  the 
name  ot  Christ,  reco'^nizmg  our  .sonshij),  heirship,  aad  co-heirship.  The  ooTenaut 
influences,  embraces  all  thoughts  and  deeds. 

II.  Salt,  as  the  emblem  ok  hospitality,  8how8  that  sliivice  to  God  ib  ▲  fkabt 
or  FKIENDSHIP.  The  olTenng  of  flour  on  uhich  oil  was  poured  was  itself  indicative  of 
a  friendly  meal,  and  this  view  was  strengthened  by  addin;^  salt  to  the  sacrifice.  So 
surprising  is  tlie  intimacy  to  which  the  Most  High  ailmits  his  i>eople,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  feed  daily  at  his  table;  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  the  product  of  his 
bounty,  which  honours  men  as  his  guests.  We  do  but  rentier  to  God  what  he  first 
bestowed,  and  in  thus  apjtroaching  we  enjoy  his  presence  and  favour.  It  is  permitted 
OB  to  make  ready  for  the  Passover,  whereat  the  Lord  shall  sit  down  with  his  disciples. 

III.  Salt,  as  a  prksekvative,  reminds  us  of  the  purity  which  should  charac- 
terize our  lives,  ^'othing  that  partakes  of  corruption  is  fit  to  be  brought  unto  the 
ever-living  Uod.  "Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit." 
"Flesh  and  blood"  tend  to  impurity  and  death,  and  "cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Our  speech  must  be  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  lest  anything  destructiva 
of  peace  or  edification  should  issue  from  our  lips.  Apart  from  the  life  that  is  instilled 
through  faith  in  Christ,  man  is  dead,  and  decay  is  loathsome.  Without  faith  our  walk 
and  conversation  cannot  please  God,  nor  are  we  "  the  salt  of  the  earth."  Christians 
are  salted  with  the  purifying  fire  of  trial  (Mark  ix.  40). 

IV.  Salt  teaches  us  the  perpetuity  of  our  friendship  with  God.  A  covenant 
of  salt  is  for  ever.  (See  Numb,  xviii.  19  and  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.)  It  lasts  as  long  as  the 
conditions  are  observed  by  us,  for  God  will  never  charige,  nor  desire  on  his  part  to 
revoke  his  blessing.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  truth  that  he  abideth  faithful,  and  in  the 
thousrht  of  the  indissoluble  alliance  thereby  created.  He  does  not  wish  to  treat  us  as 
playthings,  invented  to  amuse  him  temporarily,  and  then  to  be  tossed  aside.  We  are 
put  in  possession  by  the  great  Healer  and  Life- restorer  of  im|)erishable  principles,  seeds 
ot  righteousness,  that  avert  corruption  and  <iefy  decay.  Our  devotion  is  not  a  hireling 
service  that  may  soon  terminate,  but  a  consecration  for  the  everlasting  ages. — 8.  B.  A. 

Vers.  7 — 13. — The  offering  of  daily  life.  It  is  interesting  to  perceive  how  the 
instructions  here  reconied  made  it  possible  for  all  classes  of  the  people  to  bring  sacri- 
fices to  Jehovah.  None  could  complain  of  want  of  sufficient  means  or  of  the  necessary 
Cooking  utensils.  All  such  objections  are  forestalled  by  these  inclusive  arrangements. 
Whether  consisting  of  "cakes"  or  "wafers,"  whether  baked  on  a  flat  iron  plate  or 
boiled  in  a  pot,  the  offering  was  lawful  and  acceptable.  How,  then,  can  we  imagine 
that  Christian  work  and  gifts  are  so  restricted  in  their  nature  as  to  be  procurable  op'y 
by  a  few  ? 

I.  The  material  of  which  this  offerdjo  was  composed.  "  His  offering  shall  be  of 
fine  flour."  The  sacrifice  God  desires  is  of  what  man  deems  most  precious,  viz.  life. 
As  the  animal  was  killed,  giving  up  its  life  to  God,  so  now  there  is  presented  in  this 
oblation:  1.  Something  that  belongs  to  daily  Wie.  2.  Contributing  to  its  support;  3.  and 
tujoyment.  By  bestowing  of  our  substance  upon  Gini,  all  our  projierty  is  sanctified.  To 
set  apart  specifically  a  portion  of  time  in  which  to  worship  (jrod,  hallows  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  See  in  Jesus  the  true  Meal  Oblation,  the  Bread  of  Life.  We  ask  the 
Father  to  accept  his  offering  on  our  behalf,  and  we  also  live  on  him  as  our  spiritual 
food.  4,  The  sample  presented  must  be  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  God  will  not  be 
slighted  with  scanty  adoration  and  inferior  exercise  of  our  powers.  Only  wheaten  flour 
is  permitted. 

II.  Accompavtmejtts  of  the  offering.  Allusions  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices  are 
frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  and  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  guiding  ourselves  by  such 
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an  interpretation  of  these  figurative  regulations.  1.  Oil  must  be  added.  It  was  the 
element  of  consecration,  and  reminds  us  of  the  needful  anointing  of  the  Spirit  to  qualify 
us  for  our  duties.  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One."  As  used,  like  butter,  to 
impart  a  relish  to  food,  it  became  a  symbol  of  gladness.  So  the  Christian  mutto  is, 
"  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway."  2.  Frankincense  is  required  that  a  pleasant  odour  may 
ascend  to  the  skies.  So  may  our  service  be  redolent  to  earth  and  heaven  of  a  fragrant 
savour.  In  Eev.  viii.  3,  incense  is  offered  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  speaks  to 
us  of  the  intercession  of  Christ,  by  which  our  pleadings  are  made  eflfectual.  Let  prayer 
be  the  constant  attitude  of  our  souls,  and  let  us  connect  the  Saviour  with  all  we  do  and 
say.  3.  It  must  be  seasoned  with  salt,  a  remembrance  and  an  emblem  of  God's 
covenant,  by  which  his  people  are  admitted  to  intimacy  and  friendship  with  him.  The 
status  of  the  believer  is  an  indissoluble  alliance  with  the  Almighty  on  the  ground  ot 
promise  and  oath.  This  is  his  privilege  and  motive  power.  Every  sacrifice  must  be 
salted  with  the  salt  of  holy  obedience,  producing  peace  and  purity,  and  preserving  it 
from  corruption. 

in.  Things  prohibited.  1.  Leaven,  the  emblem  of  wickedness,  of  hypocrisy,  ot 
fermenting  putridity.  2.  Honey,  which,  though  sweet  and  increasing  the  delight  with 
which  food  is  partaken  of,  quickly  turns  to  bitterness  and  corruption.  It  is  regarded 
as  typical  of  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul,  that  love  of  the  world  which  mars 
Christian  character.  The  warning  cunveyed  by  these  prohibitions  is  worthy  of  being 
sharply  outlined  in  modern  days,  when  the  tendency  waxes  stronger  to  obliterate  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  attempts  are  made  to  puiify  the 
impure,  or  to  whiten  the  outside  of  supulchres,  and  to  seduce  Christians  into  the  belief 
that  all  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  life  may  be  harmlessly  indul^jed  in,  and  even 
sanctified  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  first  intention  may  be  good,  but  the  ultimate  issue 
is  unbounded  licence.  Christ  and  Belial,  light  and  dai  kness,  can  have  no  lasting  concord. 
We  may,  however,  take  the  leaven  and  honey  as  indicating  the  truth  that  some  things 
lawful  in  themselves  and  at  certain  seasons,  are  at  other  times  displeasing  to  God.  The 
mirth  and  music  and  demeanour  that  are  innocent  as  such,  may  not  befit  us  in  the 
solemnity  of  special  circumstances,  for  example,  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  '*  To 
everything  there  is  a  season." 

Conclusion.  The  perfect  realization  of  every  offering  is  seen  in  the  Lord  our  Saviour. 
What  a  matchless  life  was  his  I  No  stain  of  malice  or  lust;  grace,  beauty,  purity,  all 
exemplified  in  fullest  degree ;  on  him  the  Spirit  ever  rested ;  his  words  and  works  a 
continual  sacrifice  to  his  Father,  evoking  the  exclamation,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son: 
hear  him."  As  the  heavenly  Manna,  he  satisfies  the  wants  of  his  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  his  Body  was  consumed  in  the  flames  of  Calvary  as  our  memento  before  God.— 
S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1,  2. —  The  minchah,  a  type  of  Christ.  Because  the  minchah  was  an  offer- 
ing without  blood,  and  therefore  was  not  intended  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  (Heb.  ix.  22), 
some  have  supposed  that  it  was  in  use  before  the  Fall.  This  opinion,  however,  has 
but  little  to  sustain  it.  We  certainly  read  of  the  minchah  as  having  been  ofi'ered  by 
Cain  (Gen.  iv.  3);  but  then  Abel,  at  the  same  time,  offered  the  holocaust,  or  sin 
offering,  which  no  one  dreams  of  having  formed  any  part  of  the  original  worship  in 
Eden.  Cain's  fault  was  not  in  having  offered  the  minchah,  but  in  not  associating  with 
it  some  sin  sacrifice.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  minchah,  under  the  Law,  was  ever 
offered  without  «uch  an  accompaniment.  Yet  we  may  view  the  minchah  as  a  type  of 
Christ.    For— 

I.  All  thk  holy  bread  typified  Christ.  1.  The  manna  toas  of  this  doss.  (1) 
It  is  called  ''bread  from  heaven"  (see  Neh.  ix.  15).  (2)  Compare  John  vi.  31 — 35,  41, 
48 — 51.  2.  The  shew-hread  also  toas  of  this  doss.  (1)  It  was  the  bread  of  heaven, 
for  it  rested  in  the  sanctuary,  which  was  one  of  the  typical  "  heavenly  places."  (2)  It 
rested  under  the  splendours  of  the  Shechinah,  and  therefore  took  its  name,  "  Bread  of 
Faces,"  viz.  of  God.  The  Bread  of  the  Sacred  Presence.  3.  So  was  this  bread  of  the 
minchah.  (1)  This,  indeed,  was  offered  in  the  outer  court;  for  there  the  altar  stood. 
But  so  was  Christ  offered  "  outside  the  gate  "  of  Jerusalem,  and  outside  the  courts  of 
heaven.  (2)  But  it  was,  like  the  shew- bread,  destined  to  be  eaten  in  the  sanctuary. 
Bo  is  Christ  eaten  by  his  spiritual  priesthood  in  his  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth. 
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So  is  he  destined  to  nourish  the  joys  of  the  glorifiod  in  the  hcaveu  of  hcaveos  (Luku 
xxii.  30).  (.'?)  This  was  a  Euchm  istic  offering,  and  equivalent  to  the  bread  of  the 
Ohristian  Euchnriat  (Matt.  xxvi.  L'U ;   I  Cor.  x.  IG). 

II.  This  hrkau  had  thk  quamty  ok  exckllence.  1.  At  bread  it  v<aa  the  stapU  of 
food.  (1)  Wt-  cau  dispense  witli  luxuriis,  but  bnad  is  necessary.  It  is  "the  staff  of 
life."  So  is  (^hiist.  {2)  Bread  is,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  put  for  every tliin<;  nei  dfiil  for 
the  botly  (Afatt.  vi.  12).  (Ilirist  i.s,  by  no  ligure  of  8|>eech,  everything  needful  to  the 
soul.  2.  rhis  hrra/l  was  of  "fine  flour."  (1)  It  may  have  been  of  barley  as  well  a.s 
of  wheat  (see  Numb.  v.  15).  Every  variety  of  spiritual  nourishnicat  may  be  found  in 
Christ.  (2)  But  the  flour  must  be  "  fine."  Tlie  nuurishment  we  find  in  Christ  is  of  the 
finest  order.  Christ  is  God's  bist  Gift  to  us.  So  is  Christ  our  best  Gift  to  God,  All 
secondary  gifts  are  valuable  as  they  are  offered  in  his  Name  (2  Cor.  ix.  15). 

III.  It  HAn  NOTICKABLE  ADJUNCTS.  1.  Oil  wos  pouved  upon  it.  (1)  The  oil  was  from 
the  olive,  a  tree  full  of  fatness  (Judg.  ix.  9).  It  is  a  .symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace 
(Matt.  XXV.  4).  (2)  Tiie  line  flour  was  anointed  with  it.  Messiah  is  so  named  because 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  without  mea.sure.  The  Greek  synonym  of  tlie  Hebrew 
Messiah  is  Christ  (Isa.  Ixi.  1 ;  Acts  iv.  27  ;  x.  38 ;  Heb.  i.  9).  (3)  We  are  called  Christiana 
because  anointed  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (see  2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27).  2.  It  was 
offered  with  frankinanse.  (1)  This  was  a  favourite  8[)ice,  which  appears  not  to  have 
been  yielded  by  one  tree  alone,  but  probably  was  compounded  from  several.  We  read 
of  "  spikenard  and  saffron ;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense " 
(Cant.  iv.  14).  (2)  It  is  associated  with  the  Bridegroom  in  the  Song  of  Sones,  to 
express  the  perfections  of  his  holy  character,  by  which  he  is  infinitely  attractive  to 
his  Spouse,  the  Church.  He  is  there  described  as  coming  up  out  of  the  wilderness  "  like 
pillars  of  smoke,"  probably  alluding  to  the  Sliechinah,  and  "  perfumed  with  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  with  all  the  powders  of  the  merchant"  (Cant.  iii.  6).  (3)  In  these  per- 
fections he  is  no  less  grateful  to  God  when  offered  up  to  him  (Matt,  iii,  17  ;  xvii.  5 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  17).  As  we  become  Christ-like,  we  are  also  well  pleasing  in  his  sight.  The 
faithful  minister  of  the  Word  is  "  unto  (jod  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ "  (2  Cor.  ii.  15). — 
J.  A.M. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — The  feast  tipon  the  minchah.  In  our  remarks  upon  the  two  fint  of 
these  verses,  we  viewed  the  minchah,  or  meat  offering,  as  a  type  of  Christ.  Upon  this 
point  additional  li^ht  may  be  incidentally  thrown  as  we  now  proceed  to  considii  the 
feast  upon  the  minchah.  For  this  we  hold  to  be  designed  to  represent  our  fellowship 
with  God  in  Christ. 

I.  Feasts  have  eveb  been  regarded  as  tokens  of  friendship.  1.  Secular  history 
abounds  in  examples.  (1)  These  date  back  to  very  ancient  times.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  Thiacians,  and  Libyans  made  contracts  of  friendship  by  presenting  a  cup  of 
wine  to  each  other.  Covenants  were  made  by  the  ancient  Persians  and  Germans  at 
feasts.  The  Pytha.:oreans  had  a  symbol,  "  Break  no  bread,"  which  Erasmus  interprets 
to  mean  "  I'reak  no  friendship."  (2)  Similar  usages  still  obtain.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered amongst  us  a  most  incongruous  thing  for  persons  at  enmity  deliberately  to 
sit  down  at  the  same  table.  So  according  to  our  laws,  if  a  person  drinks  to  another 
against  whom  he  has  an  accusation  of  slander,  he  loses  his  suit,  because  this  supposes 
that  they  are  reconciled.  2.  Sacred  histwy  al"^  furnishes  examples.  (1)  Isaac  and 
Abimelech  made  a  covenant  with  a  feast  (Gen.  xxvi.  30,  31);  so  did  Jacob  and  Laban 
(Gen.  xxxi.  54) ;  so  did  David  and  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  20).  (2)  The  verb  (rra,  hera)  U) 
eat,  in  the  Hebrew,  if  not  the  r(X)t  of  the  word  (nna,  berith),  covenant,  is  at  least  8 
kindred  word.  (3)  Hence  in  apostolic  times.  Christians  were  forbidden  to  eat  with 
wicked  persons  (1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  see  also  Gal.  ii.  12).  It  must  never  be  forgotten  thai 
the  "  friiiidship  of  the  world  is  enmity  against  Grod." 

II.  The  feast  of  the  meat  offering  was  a  stmbot,  of  fellowship  with  God 
1.  77ie  "  memorial "  of  the  minchah  was  God's  meat.  (] )  The  offerer  separated  a  portioc 
of  the  mass,  which  was  called  tlie  memorial,  or  representation  of  the  \\  hole.  Thus  he 
took  from  the  bulk  of  the  fine  flour  a  handful.  To  this  be  added  a  suitable  proportion 
ofoiL  The  whole  of  the  frankincense  was  devoted.  (2)  The  priest  then  burnt  the 
complete  memorial  upon  the  altar  ol  burnt  offerings.  (3)  God  signified  his  acceptance 
of  it  by  consuming  it  in  fire,  which  was  not  of  human  kindling,  but  bad  issued  from 
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his  Shechinah.  The  portion  thus  consumed  was  regarded  as  "  God's  food,"  or  "  meat," 
of  the  oflfering  which  he  was  pleased  to  accept.  This  was  one  part  of  the  feast.  2.  The 
remnant  was  then  eaten  by  the  priests.  (1)  The  priests  here  are  not  to  be  viewed  as 
types  of  Christ.  The  high  priest  alone  seems  to  have  represented  him  (Heb.  iii.  1 ;  viii.  1 ; 
ix.  11).  (2)  The  common  priests  were  representatives  rather  of  the  holy  people.  Hence 
the  whole  nation  of  Israel  were  regarded  as  a  "kingdom  of  priests"  (Kxod.  xix.  6). 
The  people,  therefore,  and  in  particular  the  ofierer,  representatively,  feasted  with  God. 
(3)  Under  the  gospel  even  this  official  representation  is  changed.  The  people  of  God 
are  now  an  holy  priesthood,  not  by  representation,  but  in  right  of  their  spiritual  birth 
(1  Pet.  ii,  9).  They  draw  nigh  unto  God  (Heb.  x.  19—22).  They  feast  with  him  at 
his  table  and  in  his  very  Presence.  (4)  All  this,  amongst  many  other  blessed  things, 
is  set  forth  in  the  Christian  Eucharist,  or  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

III.  Christ  is  the  medium  of  this  fellowship.  1.  Obviously  so  since  the  minehah 
was  a  type  of  Christ.  (1)  This  has  been  sufBciently  shown  (see  Homily  on  vers.  1,  2). 
(2)  We  may  add  that  the  argument  is  sustained  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  memorial." 
When  the  firstling  of  the  cattle  was  taken  instead  of  the  rest,  it  is  called  making  a 
memorial  to  God  (Exod.  xxxiv.  19 ;  see  Hebrew  text).  This  represented  the  taking  of  the 
Great  Firstborn  instead  of  all  men,  and  the  firstling  of  the  cattle  was  only  a  memorial^ 
not  the  real  sacrifice.  (3)  It  is  a  great  truth  that  Christ  is  our  one  way  of  access  to 
God  (John  xiv.  6).  "  He  is  our  peace  ; "  and  it  is  through  the  frankincense  of  his 
presence  that  our  offering  becomes  a  "  sweet  savour  " — a  savour  of  rest,  "  unto  the  Lord  * 
(vers.  2,  9).  2.  Christ  is  delectable  food  to  faith.  (1)  Sometimes  in  the  minehah  the 
flour  was  unbaked  (ver.  2).  In  this  case  the  oil  accompanying  it  was  unmingled.  The 
portion  reserved  for  the  priests  might,  therefore,  be  mingled  by  them  in  any  way  they 
pleased  to  render  it  most  palatable.  (2)  In  other  cases  the  bread  was  prepared  to  their 
hands.  Sometimes  baken  in  the  oven  in  cakes,  mingled  with  oil,  or  in  unleavened 
wafers,  with  oil  poured  upon  them  (ver.  4).  Sometimes  in  a  pan  or  flat  plate,  minp;led 
with  oil  or  oil  poured  over  it  (vers.  5,  6).  Sometimes  in  the  frying-pan  or  gridiron, 
with  oil  (ver.  7).  (3)  The  bread  of  life  is  essentially  good  and  nourishing.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  capable  of  being  served  up  in  such  variety  as  to  suit  every  taste  that  is 
not  vicious.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  scribe  instructed  in  the  kingdom  to  bring  out 
"  things  new  and  old,"  to  set  old  things  in  new  lights,  and  to  show  that  there  is 
"  nothing  new  imder  the  sun ; "  for  all  things  are  as  old  as  the  councils  of  eternity.— 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  11 — 13. — Notable  things.  After  describing  the  minehah  under  sundry  forma,  and 
before  proceeding  to  the  meat  offering  of  the  firstfruits,  certain  notable  things  are 
mentioned  which  the  minehah  has  in  common  with  sacrifices  in  general.  These  now 
clum  attention,  viz. — 

I.  The  prohibition  of  leaven  (ver.  11).  The  reasons  of  this  appear  to  be :  1.  Because 
of  its  fermenting  properties,  (1)  These,  which,  under  the  action  of  heat,  throw  the 
lump  into  commotion,  represent  the  evil  passions  of  the  heart  (see  1  Cor.  v.  6 — 8).  But 
since  the  meat  offering  is  taken  as  a  type  of  Christ,  it  was  most  fitting  that  everything 
suggestive  of  these  should  be  excluded.  In  him  was  no  ferment  of  anger  or  discontent 
when  he  was  subjected  to  the  fiercest  fires  of  the  wrath  of  God  (Isa.  liii.  7).  What  an 
example  has  he  left  to  us !  (2)  By  its  fermenting  properties,  leaven  tended  to  reduce 
substances  to  corruption.  But  since  our  "  Bread  of  Life,"  our  "  Firstfruit "  of  the 
resurrection,  could  not  "  see  corruption,"  because  he  was  the  "  Holy  One,"  it  was  most 
proper  that  leaven  should  be  absent  from  his  type  (Ps.  xvi.  10  ;  Acts  ii.  31).  2.  Thai 
the  Hebrews  might  be  reminded  of  their  deliverance  from  Kgypt.  (1)  For  they  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  so  hurried  that  they  had  to  take  their  dough  as  it  was  without 
being  leavened  (Exod.  xii.  39).  It  was  most  salutary  to  keep  aUve  the  remembrance  of 
such  mercies  as  they  then  experienced,  and  of  the  stupendous  works  with  which  they 
were  associated.  (2)  But  since  those  things  were  all  typical  of  gospel  blessings,  so  must 
It  be  most  edifying  to  us  to  remember  the  spiritual  bondage  and  darkness  from  which 
we  have  been  emancipated  by  the  hand  of  that  great  Prophet  "  like  unto  Mosaa,"  to 
whom  it  is  our  duty  to  hearken  in  preference  to  him. 

II.  The  prohibition  of  honey  (ver.  11).  The  reasons  of  this  apprar  to  be  :  1.  B^ 
oatMe  honey  toas  a  symbol  ^  carnal  pleasures.    (1)  It  was  in  this  light  yiewed  by  Phil* 
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and  by  Jerome:  and  certainly  the  Birailitude  is  apt.  Though  Iii8cii)tiH  to  the  pdate,  \{ 
is  bitter  to  tlie  stomach.  So  evermore  is  sensual  gratidcatiun  (see  Prov.  xxv.  16,  27j. 
(2)  ITie  exclusion  of  honey  from  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  tlie  altar  will,  therefore, 
convey  important  morals,  viz.  (a)  considering  these  as  typc-s  of  Christ,  (/<)  considering 
them  also  as  types  of  such  spiritual  sacrilices  as  we  can  prestMit  acceptahiy  to  Go<i 
through  Christ.  Another  reason  may  be:  2.  D'ratw  honey  wot  offfitd  unth  tht 
abominations  of  the  heathen.  (1)  Honey  was  offered  to  Bacchus  and  to  the  dii  sujM-ri,  the 
dii  tn/cH,  and  dc|iart(d  heroes.  Hence  Orpheus,  in  beginning  his  hymns,  call.4  the 
infernal  gods  m"^'X«<»  *«<".  and  the  souls  of  the  dead,  /x«A«T<ra*.  Tlie  origin  of  whicii 
custom  is  thus  explained  by  Porphyry,  "They  made  honey  a  symtol  of  death;  ami 
therefore  poured  out  a  libation  of  honey  to  the  terrestrial  gods"  (see  Brown's  'Anti- 
quities,' vol.  1.  p.  Z^\).  (2)  The  Hebrews  were  instructed  scrupulously  to  avoid  the 
customs  of  the  pagans  (see  Deut.  xii.  2'.t — 31).  Let  Protestants  studiously  avoid  tlm 
abominations  of  the  Romish  Antichrist  (Rev.  xviii.  4").  (.3)  Leaven  and  honey  nii-ht 
be  offered  with  tlie  oblation  of  the  firstfruits;  but  they  must  not  come  upon  God's 
altar.  This  is  the  teaching  of  ver.  12.  The  loaves  of  the  firstfruits,  which  were 
perquisites  of  the  priests,  were  even  ordered  to  be  baken  with  leaven  (ch.  xxiii.  17).  So 
in  like  manner  honey  was  to  be  offered  to  them  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  5).  There  are  things 
which  may  be  lawfully  offered  to  man  that  may  not  be  offered  to  God.  As  leaven  and 
honey  minlged  with  the  bread,  even  of  the  priests,  ao  human  conversation,  at  its  best, 
is  but  imperfect. 

IIL  The  requisition  of  salt  (ver.  13).  The  reason  of  this  appears  in  the 
many  excellent  things  of  which  salt  was  the  symbol.  1.  It  was  a  syntbol  of  purity. 
(1)  Hence  it  is  described  as  "  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  God."  Tlie  Hebrew  term  for 
covenant  (nna,  lerith)  literally  av^m^es  purification  ;  and  the  covenant  of  God  is  the 
gospel  which  is  instituted  of  Grod  for  our  purification  from  sin.  (2)  Perhaps  it  was 
rehgiously,  vis.  in  relation  to  the  covenant,  rather  than  for  hygienic  purposes,  that 
infants  were  rubbed  with  salt  (see  Ezek.  xvi,  4).  2.  It  was  a  symbol  of  friendship. 
(I)  The  effect  of  a  covenant  to  the  faithful  is  friendship.  So,  in  token  of  friendsliip, 
the  ancient  Greeks  ate  bread  and  salt  together.  And  the  Russian  emperors  hati  a 
custom,  derived  to  them  from  antiquity,  of  sending  bread  and  salt  from  their  tables  to 
persons  they  intended  to  honour.  (2)  The  delij^hts  of  fricnd.ship  are  also  set  forth 
in  this  symbol.  The  following  is  rendered  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  from  Pliny  : — "  So 
essentially  necessary  is  salt  that  without  it  human  life  cannot  be  preserved  :  and  even 
the  pleasures  and  endowments  of  the  mind  are  expressed  by  it ;  the  deligiits  of  life, 
repose,  and  the  highest  mental  serenity  are  expressed  by  no  other  term  than  stiles 
among  the  Latins.  It  has  also  been  applied  to  designate  the  honourable  rewards  given 
to  soldiers,  which  are  called  scUarii  or  salaries.  But  its  importance  may  be  further 
understood  by  its  use  in  sacred  things,  as  no  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  gods  without 
the  salt-cake."  (3)  But  that "  conversation  "  of  Christians  is  best  "  seasoned  "  that  has  the 
"  salt  of  the  covenant  '  (see  Job  vi.  6  ;  CoL  iv.  5,  6).  3.  It  ivas  a  symbol  of  perpetuity. 
(1)  This  is  suggested  by  its  preserving  properties.  It  is  used  to  preserve  meat  and 
other  things  from  decomposing.  It  is  in  this  the  very  opposite  of  leaven  ;  so,  the 
reason  which  includes  the  one  excludes  the  other.  (2)  Hence  by  the  symbol  of  salt 
the  perpetuity  of  God's  covenant  is  expressed.  Thus,  "  It  is  a  covenant  of  salt /or  euer 
before  the  Lord  "  (Numb,  xviii.  19  ;  see  also  2  Chron.  xiii.  5).  (3)  Christians,  wlio  are 
the  people  of  the  covenant,  are  the  preservers  of  the  earth  (.see  Matt.  v.  13).  Take  the 
Christians  out  of  the  world,  and  it  will  rot.  4.  The  qualitiis  of  salt  should  distiuyuish 
ail  sacrifices.  (1)  They  do  distinguish  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  Calva.-y.  (2)  All  Chris- 
tian offerings  should  resemble  that.  In  allusion  to  the  salting  of  sacrifices  preparatory 
to  their  being  offered  up  in  the  flames  of  the  altar,  our  Lord  says,  "  Kvery  one  shall  be 
salted  with  fire,"  or  rather,  "  salted  for  the  fire,"  viz.  of  the  altar,  "  and,"  or  rather,  "  as 
every  sacrifice  is  salted  with  salt  "  (Mark  ix.  49,  50).  "  We  may  reasonably  infer,  that 
as  ssilt  lias  two  qualities — the  one  to  season  meat,  the  other  to  preserve  it  from  corruj)- 
tion  ;  so  it  fitly  denotes  that  integrity  and  incorruptness  which  season  every  sacrifice, 
and  render  men's  persons  and  services  grateful  to  God  "  (Old  Bible). — J.  A.  M. 

Vera.  14 — 16. — The  minchah  of  the  firstfruits.  Having  viewed  the  minchah  as  a  type 
of  Christ,  and  having  considered  the  feast  upon  it  as  expressing  fellowship  with  God  ia 
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him,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  offering  of  the  firstfruits,  which  is  still  the  minchah 
under  yet  another  form.     The  text  brings  before  ns — 

I.  Things  peculiab  to  the  offering  of  the  fibstfeuitb.  These  are :  1.  The 
matter  of  the  offering.  (1)  It  is  specified  as  "  green  ears  of  com."  Still,  observe,  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  bread,  and  so  still  typifies  Christ,  the  Bread  of  Life.  (2)  But  in  this 
case  the  life  is  in  the  grain.  In  this  view  Christ  compares  himself  to  a  com  of  wheat 
(John  xii.  24).  In  this  passage  there  is  also  a  reference  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  16,  which  is  con- 
strued by  learned  Jews  thus  :  "  He  shall  be  a  corn  of  wheat  in  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains."  (3)  It  is  specified  as  "  firstfruits."  As  the  firstborn  of  every  animal  was 
the  Lord's  (Exod.  xii.  29;  xiii.  12,  13 ;  Numb,  xviii.  16),  so  did  he  claim  the  vegetable 
firstfmits.  And  as  Christ  is  "  the  Firstborn  of  every  creature"  (Col.  i.  15),  the  Anti- 
type of  every  firstbom, — so  is  he  the  Firstfruits  of  everything  in  the  cieation.  Through 
him  all  things  are  blessed  to  our  use  and  benefit.  (4)  In  this  character  Jesus  will  come 
out  in  full  form  in  the  resurrection.  He  is  the  "  First-begotten  from  the  dead  "  (Rev. 
i.  5).  The  "  Firstfruits  of  them  that  slept "  and  still  sleep  (1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23  ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  14).  Thus  is  he  "  the  Beginning  [or  Chief]  of  the  [new]  creation  of  God  "  (Rev.  iii.  14). 
2.  The  treatment  it  received.  (1)  The  com  was  dried  by  the  fire.  It  was  not  allowed 
to  dry  gradually  and  gently  in  the  air,  but  was  violently  scorched.  Here  was  set 
forth  expressively  that  fire  of  grief  and  sorrow  which  parched  the  soul  of  Jesus.  The 
fires  of  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  which  was  outraged  by  the  sinfulness  of  men, 
entered  into  his  very  soul  (Ps.  cxix.  139).  So  did  the  corresponding  flames  of  sympathy 
for  that  humanity  which  he  had  so  wondrously  assumed ;  consuming,  because  of  its 
sinfulness,  under  the  fires  of  Gud's  anger.  (2)  It  was  beaten.  I'his  threshing  of  the 
wheat  represented  the  severity  with  which  Jesus  was  treated,  (a)  in  the  court  of 
Caiaphas  ;  (6)  in  the  hall  of  Pilate ;  (c)  at  the  place  called  Calvary  (Isa.  liii.  5,  8). 

II.  Things  common  to  the  firstfruits  and  other  forms  of  the  minchah.  1.  It 
was  offered  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings.  (1)  Touching  the  altar,  it  became  a 
sacrifice  to  God.  (2)  Consumed  in  the  fire,  it  was  accepted  by  God.  2.  It  was  offered 
vdth  oil.  (1)  The  natural  use  of  this  was  that  the  offering  thereby  became  more 
readily  consumed.  The  flame  of  oil  is  bright  and  fervent.  (2)  This  was  a  symbol  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  grace,  which  without  measure  rested  upon  Christ  (see  Ps.  Ixix.  9 ; 
John  ii.  17).  3.  It  was  offered  with  frankincense.  (1)  The  physical  use  of  this  would 
be  to  take  away  from  the  tabernacle  the  smell  of  a  slaughter-house,  and  to  fill  the  courts 
with  a  grateful  odour.  (2)  The  spiritual  use  was  to  prefigure  the  fragrance  of  the  merits 
of  Jesus,  (a)  in  his  sacrifice  (Eph.  v.  2);  (b)  in  his  intercession  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4). 
1'hus  the  offcnsiveness  of  the  flesh  in  us  is  destroyed,  and  the  living  sacrifice  becomes 
acceptable  (Rom.  xii.  1). — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 16. — Our  recognition  of  the  hand  of  God  in  the  blessings  of  life.  The  fact 
that  the  law  of  the  meat  offering  follows  that  of  the  burnt  offering  is  itself  significant. 
It  suggests — 

I.  The  trub  obdeb  of  the  Divine  life  in  man.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mistake  foi 
t?ie  human  teacher  to  attempt  to  lay  down  precise  lines  of  thought  and  feeling  along 
which  souls  must  move.  "  The  progress  of  religion  in  the  soul "  varies  with  indi- 
vidual experience.  The  action  of  God's  Spirit  is  not  limited,  and  while  we  should 
seek  to  lead  all  souls  to  walk  in  the  road  by  which  we  are  travelling,  we  should  not 
be  anxious  that  they  should  tread  in  our  own  steps.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an 
order  of  thought  and  experience  which  may  not  be  inverted.  First  the  burnt  offering, 
then  the  meat  offering ;  first  the  soul's  presentation  of  itself  as  a  sinner  to  ask  forgive- 
ness and  to  offer  itself  to  God,  then  the  service  of  recognition  of  him  and  gratitude  for 
his  gifts.  It  is  a  serious,  and  may  be  a  fatal,  spiritual  error  to  attempt  to  gain  God's 
favour  by  doing  those  things  which  are  appropriate  to  his  children,  without  bavins  first 
sought  and  found  reconciliation  through  a  crucified  Saviour.  Start  at  the  starting- 
puint  of  the  Christian  course,  lest,  when  the  goal  is  reached,  the  crown  be  not  placed 
upon  the  brow. 

n.  Our  gratefui.  recognition  op  God's  constant  goodness  to  ub.  The  meat 
offering  was  a  sacrifice  in  which  the  worshipper  acknowledged  that  the  various  bless- 
ings of  his  life  came  from  God  and  belonged  to  him.  He  brought  fine  flour  (ver.  1), 
and  oil  (ver.  1),  also  wine  as  the  accompanying  drink  offering  (ch.  zxiii.  13).     The  chief 
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prodnce  of  the  land,  the  principal  eleinonts  of  food  •wore,  in  n  sacrod  hour,  at  tht  hoTf 
plac<',  and,  by  a  pious  action,  solemnly  rcco'^nized  aw  gilts  of  Oo<l,  to  be  vftefnllr 
accepted  from  his  hand,  to  l>e  reverently  laid  on  his  nliar.  We  are  thankfully  to 
acknowlcdfxo :  1.  Gad'a  /iiridriess  in  supplylvg  us  with  that  which  we  nf»l.  Bri  ad 
(corn)  will  stand  for  that  food  which  is  refjuisite,  and  when  we  consider  the  g«>odneK»i 
of  our  Creator,  (1)  in  orifiinally  providing  that  which  is  so  wholcsnme  and  nourinhiDg 
to  all  men  ;  (2)  in  multiplying  it  so  freely  that  tJit-re  is  abundaiice  for  all;  (3)  in 
catising  it  to  be  multiplied  in  such  a  way  as  ministers  to  our  moral  and  sj/iritual 
health  (through  our  intelligence,  activity,  co-oiwration,  etc.) ;  (4)  in  making  palatabia 
and  pleasurable  the  daily  meals  which  would  otherwise  be  (as  sickness  occasionally 
proves)  intolerably  burdensome  ; — we  have  abunflant  reason  for  blessing  God  for  his 
kindness  in  respect  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  2.  His  goodness  in  providing  us  with 
that  which  is  su-perjluous.  A  very  large  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  life  is  in  the 
use  of  that  whieh  is  not  necessary  but  agreeable;  in  the  appropriation  of  that  which 
is  pleasant, — the  exquisite,  the  harmonious,  the  fragrant,  the  delicately  beautiful,  etc. 
This  also  is  of  God.  lie  "makes  our  cup  to  run  over;  "  from  him  come  the  fruits 
and  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  com  and  the  grass.  Nay,  he  has  closely  associated 
the  superfluous  with  the  necessary  in  nature  as  in  human  life.  The  common  potato 
does  not  grow  without  bearing  a  beautiful  flower,  nor  the  humble  bean  without  yield- 
ing a  fragrant  odour.  As  the  Hebrew  brought  his  oil  and  his  wine  to  the  altar  of 
gratitude,  so  should  we  briug  our  thanksgiving  for  the  delicacies,  adornments,  and 
sweetnesses  which  come  from  the  bountiful  hand  of  Heaven. 

III.  The  necessity  for  pdritt  in  our  service.  There  might  not  be  leaven  nor 
honey  (ver.  11);  there  must  be  salt  (ver.  13).  Everything  associated  with  corrupti(  n 
must  be  avoided;  that  which  was  antiseptic  in  its  nature  should  be  introduced; 
"nothing  which  defileth"  before  him;  the  "clean  hands  and  the  pure  heart"  in  "the 
holy  place"  (Ps.  xxiv.  3,  4).     (See  "  Purity  in  worship,"  infra.') 

IV.  The  acceptableness  of  cub  gratitude  to  God.  All  the  frankincense  was 
to  be  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  burning  of  the  other  offerings  with  this  fragrant 
incen'^e  accomj^anying  it  betokened  that  it  was,  as  stated,  a  "sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord"  (vers.  2,  12).  God  is  not  to  be  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  "  he 
needed  anything"  (Acts  xvii.  2'));  but  he  takes  delight  in  his  children  :  1.  Realizing 
his  presence.  2.  Recognizing  his  hand  in  their  comforts  and  their  joy.  3.  Responding 
to  his  fatherly  love  with  their  filial  gratitude  and  praise. 

V  The  wholesome  influenxe  of  grateful  service  on  our  own  hearts.  He 
who  "knows  what  is  in  man,"  warned  his  people  against  saying  in  their  heart,  "My 
power  and  the  might  of  my  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth  "  (Deut.  viii.  17).  Such 
(I  sacrifice  as  that  of  the  meat  offering — a  service  of  grateful  acknowledgment  of  God's 
hand — is  fitted  to  render  us  the  greatest  spiritual  benefit,  by :  1.  Helping  us  to  keep  a 
humble  heart  before  God.  2.  Causing  us  to  be  filled  with  the  pure  joy  of  gratitude 
instead  of  being  puffed  up  with  the  mischievous  complacency  of  pride.— -C. 

Vers.  11 — 13. — Purity  in  worship.  When  the  Hebrew  worshipper  had  presented  his 
burnt  offering,  had  sought  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  had  dedicated  himself  to  God  in 
sacred  symbilisra,  he  then  brought  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  of  that  which  con- 
stituted his  food,  and  by  presenting  flour,  oil,  and  wine,  with  frankincense,  he  owned  his 
indebtedness  to  Jehovah.  In  engaging  in  this  last  act  of  worship,  he  was  to  do  that 
which  spoke  emphatically  of  purity  in  approaching  the  Holy  One  of  IsraeL  By  Divine 
direction  he  was — 

I.  Carefully  to  exclude  that  in  which  tht?re  was  ant  element  of  im- 
purity. Leaven  is  "a  substance  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  ;"  honey  "soon  turns  sour, 
and  even  forms  vinegar."  These  were,  therefore,  exiiressly  interdicted ;  they  might  not 
be  laid  on  the  altar  of  God.  But  so  important  was  this  feature  that  positive  as  well  as 
negative  rules  were  laid  down.     The  offerer  was — 

II.  Constantly  to  introduce  the  corrective  of  impitrity.  "Neither  shalt  thou 
suffer  the  salt  ...  to  be  lacking;"  "with  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt." 
Salt  is  the  great  preservative  from  putrefaction,  fitting  type  of  all  that  makes  pur« 
in  symbolic  worship. 

Wlien  we  come  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  "  offer  the  sacrifice  of  pnaae"  or  te 
•ngage  in  any  act  of  devotion,  we  must  remember  that — 
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I.  God  lays  great  stress  on  the  purity  op  our  heart  ik  worship.  Only  the 
pnre  in  heart  can  see  God  (Matt.  v.  8).  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  him 
(Heb.  xii.  14).  They  must  be  clean  who  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  Hi.  11). 
None  may  ascend  his  holy  hill  but  "  he  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart." 
"If  we  regard  iniquity  in  our  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  us"  (Ps.  Ixvi.  18).  We 
h*ve  not  now  laid  down  for  us  any  precise  directions  as  to  what  words  we  shall  use, 
what  forms  we  shall  adopt,  what  gifts  we  shall  devote,  but  we  know  that  the  chief 
thing  to  bring,  that  without  which  all  is  vain,  is  a  right  spirit,  a  pure  heart,  a  soul  that 
is  seeking  God  and  longing  for  his  likeness.  The  interdiction  of  the  leaven  and  honey, 
and  the  requirement  of  salt,  suggest  that — 

II.  God  desires  ▲  vigilaiit  exclusion  or  evert  unholy  thought  when  wb 
DRAW  nigh  to  him.  We  may  be  tempted  to  allow  corruption  to  enter  into  and  mar 
our  worship  or  our  Christian  work,  in  the  form  of :  1.  An  unworthy  spirit  of  rivalry. 
2.  An  ostentation  of  piety.  3.  Self-seeking  by  securing  the  favour  of  man.  4.  Sen- 
suous enjoyment  (mere  artistic  appreciation,  etc.).  5.  A  spirit  of  dislike  or  resentment 
towards  fellow-worshippers  or  fellow-workers.  Such  spiritual  "  leaven "  must  not  be 
brought  to  the  altar;  such  sentiments  must  be  shut  out  from  the  soul.  We  must 
strenliously  resist  when  these  evil  thoughts  would  enter.  We  must  vigorously  and 
energetically  expel  them  if  they  find  their  way  within  the  heart  (Prov.  iv.  23). 

III.  God  desires  thk  presence  of  the  purifying  thought  in  devotion.  There 
must  not  only  be  the  absence  of  leaven,  but  the  presence  of  salt ;  not  only  the  absence 
of  that  which  corrupts  and  spoils,  but  the  presence  of  that  which  purifies.  There  must 
be  the  active  presence  of  sanctifying  thoughts.  Such  are :  1.  A  profound  sense  of  the 
nearness  of  God  to  us.  2.  A  lively  sense  of  our  deep  indebtedness  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  these  convictions  fill  the  sonl,  and  the  lower  and  ignobler  sentiments  will  fail  to 
enter  or  will  quickly  leave.  If  we  feel  our  own  feebleness  and  incapacity,  we  may  f»ll 
back  on  the  truth  that — 

IV.  God  has  promised  thb  aid  of  his  cleansing  Spirit.  We  must  pray  for  **  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Titus  iii.  5);  that  he  will  "cleanse  us  from  our  sin;" 
will  give  us  "truth  in  the  inward  parts;"  will  make  us  "clean,"  "  whiter  than  snow  ; " 
will  "  create  in  us  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  ua "  (Ps.  li. ;  and 
see  Ps.  xix.  12—14;  cxxxix.  23,  24).— C. 

Vers.  3 — 10. — Priest  and  people :  reciprocal  tervice*.  Two  things  are  stated  in  the 
Law  concerning  the  priesthood. 

I.  That  every  possible  thing  was  done  to  impart  to  them  peculiar  sanotitt. 
They  were  separated  and  sanctified  by  various  ceremonies  and  services. 

n.  That  special  sanctity  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
their  person  and  office.  So  much  so  that  offerings  given  to  them  were  lawfully 
regarded  as  presented  to  Jehovah.  In  the  meat  offering  "  the  remnant "  (the  greater 
part)  was  to  be  "Aaron's  and  his  sons',"  and  this  is  declared  to  be  "a  thing  most  holy." 
To  these  statements  we  may  add^ 

TIL  That  while  their  nearness  to  God  oonfebrbd  special  privileqb,  it  did 
NOT  ensure  personal  HOLINESS  (ch.  X-  1 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  17,  23 ;  Mai.  i.  6 — 10;  ii.  1 — 9). 

IV.  That  in  proportion  to  their  personal  excellence  would  be  the  offerings 
of  the  people.  Few  meat  offerings  would  be  brought  whereby  a  rapacious,  or 
arrogant,  or  impure,  or  unsocial,  or  irreverent  priesthood  would  be  benefited  ;  but  free 
and  full  offerings  would  come  to  the  altar  where  blameless,  beloved,  and  honoured  men 
were  ministering. 

The  Christian  ministry  is  unlike  the  Jewish  priesthood  in  that :  1.  It  is  not  heredi- 
tary ;  it  is  (or  should  be)  only  entered  upon  where  there  is  individual  fitness  for  the 
office.  2.  It  oflers  no  sacrifices  (Heb.  x.  11,  12).  3.  It  approaches  God  with  men 
rather  than /or  them.  Yet  it  is  like  that  ancient  priesthood,  in  that  it  is  a  section  of 
God's  people  set  apart  for  conducting  Divine  worship  and  for  the  service  of  society  is 
all  sacred  things.     We  are  reminded — 

I.  That  it  ib  the  will  of  Christ  that  Christian  ministers  should  be  sus- 
tained BY  THE   people's  OFFERINGS   (1  Cor.  ix.  11,  13,  14). 

II.  That  what  is  presented  to  them  for  their  work's  bake,  Chbist  couHTi 
▲B  OFFKaKD  to  HIMSELF  (Matt.  X.  40,  41 ;  Phil.  iv.  18). 
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III.  That  in  the  relations  of  minibtkr  and  people  trekk  Rnoiri.i)  bk  Ricrreo- 
OAL  QENKKOsiTY.  On  thc  part  tif  the  latter  let  there  he:  1.  Full  ajiprec'ition  of  tlio 
liigh  nature  and  the  lar^e  number  of  their  Bcrviccs.  2.  GenerouB  ovci  looking  of  leHsoi 
faults,  renienihcTing  human  frailty.  3.  Constant  credit  for  purity  of  motive.  4. 
Active  sympathy  and  co-opiration ;  and  5.  Substantial  practical  supi>ort.  He  who 
has  "the  burden  of  tlie  Lord  "  upon  his  heart  should  not  be  weighed  down  with  t«m- 
I)oral  anxieties.  On  the  part  of  the  former,  let  there  be:  1.  Complete  subordination  of 
temporal  to  spiritual  solicitudes.  2.  Free  and  generous  expenditure  of  love  and  strength, 
both  on  individual  souls  in  s]»ocial  need,  and  on  the  Church  and  the  world.  Reciprocal 
indifference  and  closeness  will  end  in  leaimess  of  soul ;  reciprocal  love  and  generosity 
in  largeness  of  heart  and  nobility  of  life  (Luke  vi.  38).— C. 

Vers.  1 — 3. —  The  meat  offering.  The  offering  of  meat  or  food,  consisting  of  fine 
flour,  with  frankincense,  cakes  and  wafers,  parched  grain,  suited  to  all  classes.  The 
general  meaning  was  priil)ably  eucharistic.  A  portion  of  bread,  firstfruits,  offered  in 
the  fire  as  a  memorial  of  Divine  goodness  and  pledge  of  the  future  life.  Several  parti- 
culars noticeable.  1.  It  was  wliat  made  part  of  the  daily  meal  of  the  house.  2.  Frank- 
incense mingled  with  it,  and  oil  poured  upon  it;  tiie  jirayers  and  thankful  worship  of 
the  offerer,  whicli  were  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  returned  to  him.  3.  It  was  partly 
consumed  by  fire,  and  partly  "a  thing  most  holy,"  or  set  apart  to  the  Lord,  eaten  by 
the  priests,  supporting;  the  temple  worship.  4.  If  baked,  no  leaven  in  it  nor  honey,  no 
corruption,  a  pure  sacrifice.  5.  Every  offering  seasoned  with  salt,  "  the  salt  of  the 
covenant  of  thy  God,"  i.e.  the  emblem  of  Divine  grace,  which,  while  it  accepts  man's 
obedience,  overlooks  and  pardons  its  imperfection. — R. 

Vers.  4 — 16. —  The  various  kinds  of  meat  offerings.  Without  dwelling  on  every 
minute  regulation,  the  following  main  points  may  be  distinciuislied  as  representative. 

L  Offered  food.  Acknowlcdguient  of  def)endenc«.  Praise  for  life  and  its  gifts. 
Joys  and  pleasures  should  be  consecrated.  The  vnll  of  God  in  them  and  over  them. 
Family  worship  a  duty.  Recognition  of  Grod  in  common  life.  Firstfruits  are  God's, 
not  the  remnant  or  gleanings  of  our  faculties  and  opportunities,  but  all. 

II.  Offering  divided  between  offerer  and  priests.  Connection  of  daily  labour 
and  its  results  with  the  sanctuary  and  religious  duties.  The  secular  and  sacred  only 
nominally  distinct.  The  house  of  God  and  the  house  of  man  should  open  into  one 
another.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  holiness  of  that  which  is 
assigned  to  God's  service  in  tl)e  sanctuary.  "  It  is  mast  hvly."  Too  often  Christiana 
fall  into  a  carelessness  with  respect  to  sacred  appointments  which  reacts  on  the  spirit 
and  life.     Our  partnership  with  God  involves  responsibility. 

III.  No  LEAVEN,  no  HONEY.  In  all  things  purity  and  humility.  There  must  be 
no  corrupt  principle  admitted  into  our  service  of  God.  The  doctrine  must  be  purified 
of  leaven.  The  motives  must  be  examined.  We  ought  not  to  serve  God  for  the  sake 
of  filthy  lucre,  under  the  influence  of  mere  sensational  excitement.  Truth  and  sobriety 
in  worship. 

IV.  Salt  with  every  sacrifice.  All  must  be  brought  to  God  in  the  spirit  of 
penitent  faith.  Salt  preserves  life,  sets  forth  the  dependence  of  man  upon  God.  The 
gracious  covenant  is  the  source  of  all.  He  who  commands  is  himself  the  giver  of  all 
power  to  fulfil  his  word.     He  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  spiritual  life. 

V.  Frankincense  and  oil.  Fragrance  and  brightness.  Heaven  and  earth  mingled 
together.  Beconciliation  of  God  and  man.  The  outpoured  spirit  of  light  and  life. 
Joy  in  G  xl  and  in  his  gifts.  The  anointing  oil  mingled  in  the  fire  and  increased  the 
flams.  The  Messiah  is  the  true  Anointed  One.  Every  Israelite,  in  a  lower  degree,  was 
himself  a  Messiah,  an  anointed  one,  taken  up  into  the  Son  of  God  and  blessed.  The 
people  are  a  holy,  consecrated  people,  separated  unto  Jehovah.  Every  individual  act 
of  religion  is  acceptable  as  the  oil  of  the  Spirit  is  poured  upon  it.  What  a  new  view 
of  life  can  thus  be  obtained  1     Make  all  a  meat  offering  to  the  Lord. — B, 
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CHAPTER  nL 

Tb»  peace  offering.  The  peace  offer- 
ing, though  the  instructions  here  given 
respecting  it  precede  those  relating  to  the 
Bin  offering  (for  a  reason  to  be  stated  here- 
after), ifl  the  last  in  order  of  the  sacrifices 
when  they  were  all  presented  together. 
First,  the  sin  offering  taught  the  need  of, 
and  symbolically  wrought,  propitiation  and 
atonement;  next  the  burnt  offering  repre- 
sented the  absolute  surrender  of  man's  will 
to  God's  will ;  then  the  meat  offering,  by  its 
gift  of  homage,  declared  the  loyal  submission 
of  the  offerer ;  and  then  followed  the  peace 
offering,  symbolizing  the  festive  joy  which 
pervades  the  souls  of  those  who  are  in  com- 
munion with  Qod.  The  essential  charac- 
teristic of  the  peace  offering  is  the  feast 
upon  the  sacrifloe,  participated  in  sym- 
bolically by  God  (by  means  of  the  part 
consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  part  eaten 
by  his  ministers)  and  actually  by  the 
offerer  and  his  companions.  It  served  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Israelites  of  the  institution 
of  the  covenant  between  God  and  them- 
selves (a  covenant  in  the  East  being  ordin- 
arily ratified  by  the  parties  to  it  eating 
together),  and  reminded  them  of  the  bless- 
ings thence  derived,  which  naturally  called 
forth  feelings  ot  joyous  thankfulness; 
while  it  prefigured  the  peace  wrought  for 
man  by  the  adoption  in  Christ,  through 
which  he  has  communion  with  God. 

Ver.  1. — Peace  offering,  Zebaeh  skelamim, 
*•  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,"  The  singular, 
tihelem,  occurs  once  (Amos  ▼.  22).  The 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  Jew  who 
offered  a  peace  offering  were  the  follow- 
ing:—1.  He  must  bring  either  (1)  a  young 
bull  or  cow,  or  (2)  a  young  sheep  of 
either  sex,  or  (3)  a  young  he-goat  or  the- 
goat.  2.  He  must  offer  it  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle.  3.  In  offering  it  he  must  place,  or 
lean,  his  hand  upon  its  head.  4.  He  mtist  kill 
It  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  5.  He  must 
provide  three  kinds  of  cakes  similar  to  those 
offered  in  the  meat  offering,  and  leavened 
bread  (ch.  viL  11—13).     The  priest  had: 

1.  To  catch  the  blood,  and  strike  the  sides 
of  the  altar  with  it,  as  in  the  burnt  sacrifices. 

2.  To  place  upon  the  burnt  offering,  smoul- 
dering upon  the  altar,  all  the  internal  fat  of 
the  animal's  body,  together  with  the  kidneys 


enveloped  in  It,  nnd,  in  the  ease  of  the  sheep, 

the  fat  tails,  for  consumption  by  the  fire. 

3.  To  offer  one  of  each  of  the  three  different 
kinds  of  unleavened  cakes,  and  one  loaf 
of  the  leavened  bread,  as  a  heave  offering. 

4.  To  wave  the  breast  of  the  animal  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  to  heave  the  leg  or 
haunch  upwards  and  downwards,  in  token  of 
consecration  (see  notes  on  ch.  viL  14,  30, 
So).  5.  To  take  for  his  own  eating,  and  that 
of  his  brethren  the  priests,  the  three  cakes 
and  loaf  and  haunch  that  had  been  heaved 
and  waved.  6.  To  return  the  rest  of  the 
animal,  and  the  remaining  cakes  and 
loaves,  to  the  offerer,  to  serve  as  a  feast  for 
him  and  his,  to  be  eaten  the  same  or  the 
next  day,  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  lesson  taught  by  the  peace  offering 
was  the  blessedness  of  being  in  union  with 
God  as  his  covenant  people,  and  the  duty 
and  happiness  of  exhibiting  a  joyous  sense 
of  this  relation  by  celebrating  a  festival 
meal,  eaten  reverently  and  thankfully  in 
the  house  of  God,  a  part  of  which  was  given 
to  Gtod's  priests,  and  a  part  consmned 
symbolically  by  God  himself.  The  burnt 
offering  had  typified  self-surrender;  the 
meat  offering,  loyal  submission ;  the  peace 
offering  typified  the  joyous  cheerfulness 
of  those  who,  having  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
loyalty  surrendered  themselves  to  God,  had 
become  his  children,  and  were  fed  at  the 
very  board  at  which  he  deigned  symbolically 
to  partake.  The  most  essential  part  of  the 
meat  offering  was  the  presentation ;  of  the 
burnt  offering,  the  consumption  of  the  victim 
on  the  altar ;  of  the  peace  offering,  the  festive 
meal  upon  the  sacrifice.  The  combined  burnt 
and  meat  offering  was  the  sacrifice  of  one 
giving  himself  up  to  (xod ;  the  peace  offer- 
ing, that  of  one  who,  having  given  himself 
up  to  God,  is  realizing  his  communion  with 
him.  In  this  respect  the  peace  offering  of 
the  old  dispensation  foreshadows  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  new  dispensation.  Several 
other  names  have  been  proposed  for  the 
peace  offering,  such  as  thank  offering,  sal- 
vation offering,  etc.  No  name  is  more 
suitable  than  peace  offering,  but  the  word 
must  be  understood  not  in  the  sense  of  an 
offering  to  bring  about  peace,  but  an  offer- 
ing of  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  peace, 
answering  to  the  Greek  word  elp-rjviK-fi,  rather 
than  to  the  Latin  word  pacifica.  "  A  state 
of  peace  and  friendship  with  God  was  the 
basis  and  sine  qua  non  to  the  presentation 
of  a  shelem,  and  the  design  of  that  prcsen 
tation,  from  which  its  name  was  derived, 
was  the  realization,  establishment,  verificii- 
tion,  and  enjoyment  of  the  existing  relations 
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of  peace,  friendship,  fellnweliip,  and  bleuwd- 
new"  (Kurt«,  *  Snoriliciul  WorBhip'). 

Vera.  3,  4. — "  There  were  four  purts  to  b« 
bnmeil  upon  the  altar :  (1)  the  fat  that 
eoToreth  the  inwarda,  i.«5.  the  laij^e  net, 
omentum,  MnKovs,  caul,  or  a<iii>o8e  mom- 
brano  fonnd  in  mammals,  attacliod  to  the 
Btoniach  and  spreading  over  the  bowels, 
and  which  in  the  ruminants  abounds  with 
fat;  (2)  all  the  fat  whioh  is  upon  the 
inwards,  i.e.  the  fut  alt4iche<l  to  the  intes- 
tines, and  which  could  bo  pouled  off;  (3) 
the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  on 
them,  whioh  is  by  the  flanks,  or  loins,  i.e. 
the  kidneys  and  all  tho  fat  connected  with 
them;  the  kidneys  are  tho  only  thing  to  be 
burnt  except  the  fat;  (4)  the  smaller  net, 
omentum  minus,  or  oaol  above  the  liver, 
which  stretches  on  one  side  to  the  region 
of  the  kidneys,  hence  on  the  kidneys;  hy=hj 
them,  not  trith  them  "  (Gardiner). 

Ver.  5. — Upon  tho  burnt  sacrifloe.  The 
peace  offering  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Domt  offering  previously  laid  upon  the  fire. 
Symbolically  and  actually  the  burnt  offering 
serves  as  the  foundation  of  the  peace  offering. 
Belf-surrender  leads  to  peace  ;  and  the  self- 
aaorifioe  of  Christ  is  the  cause  of  the  peaoe 
subuiuting  Ixtwuen  God  and  man. 

V'ir.  9. — The  whole  rump  should  no  doubt 
be  Om  *akole  tail,  oousifitiug  chiefly  of  fat, 


ami  always  rtgnrded  as  a  groat  dolieacy  in 
tho  Ku^t  (hcc  Horo<l.,  iii.  ii:{;  Thompxioii, 
•  Land  and  tho  Baok,'  p.  97).  The  burning 
of  th«  fat  tiiil  upon  tho  altar,  to;,'(  ther  with 
the  iiiturnul  fat,  in  tho  only  point  in  which 
the  ritual  to  bo  used  when  offering  a  she^-p 
(vera.  G  -II)  cliffors  from  thai  used  in 
offering  a  bull  or  oow  (vers.  1 — 5),  or  a 
goat  (vers.  12  — IG). 

Ver.  11.— It  is  the  food  of  the  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord;  literally.  It 
M  the  bread  of  the  offerimj  hi/  Jire  to  the 
Lord.  The  idea  of  the  piaco  oift  ring  In-iiig 
that  of  a  moal  at  God's  board,  tho  jwrt  of 
the  animal  presented  to  God  upon  the  altar 
is  regarded  as  his  share  of  iho  feast,  and  is 
called  his  food  or  bread.  Cf.  Uev.  iii.  2ii, 
"  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  mo." 

Ver.  17.— Eat  neither  fat  nor  blood. 
These  are  forbidden  to  be  ejiten,  an  belong- 
ing to  God.  The  fat,  that  is,  the  in- 
ternal fat,  ia  hi«  portion  in  the  commoa 
feast  of  the  peace  offering,  and  the  blood 
is  presented  to  him  in  all  the  animal 
sacrifices,  as  the  material  vehicle  of  life 
(see  ch.  vii.  22 — 27).  The  remaining  regu- 
lations as  to  the  various  sorts  of  the  peace 
offerings,  the  priests'  portion?  of  them,  and 
the  festive  meal  or  the  gyArifirtin,  are  given 
in  oh.  viL  11 — 3-L 


H0MII,ETIC3. 

V«r«.  1 — 17. — The  peace  offering  was  not  a  sacrifice  denoting  Belf-devotfon  Hke  the 
burnt-offering,  nor  a  tender  of  homage  like  the  meat  offering,  hut  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice, 
which  God  and  man  symbolically  joined  in  partaking  of.  The  offering  consisted  of  an 
animal  and  unleavened  cakes  and  (generally)  leavened  bread,  of  which  a  share  was 
given  to  GckI's  altar  and  priests  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  off  rer  and  his  friends  on 
the  other.  It  represented  the  blessedness  and  joyousness  of  communion  between  Hod 
and  man.  "The  character  of  these  feasts  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  was  that  of  joy- 
fulness  tempered  by  solemnity,  of  solemnity  tempered  by  joyfulness.  The  worshipiier 
had  submitted  to  God  an  offering  from  his  property ;  he  now  received  back  from  him  a 
part  of  the  dedicated  gift,  and  thus  experienced  anew  tho  same  gracious  beneficence 
which  had  enabled  him  to  appear  with  his  wealth  before  the  altar.  He  therefore  con- 
sumed that  portion  with  feelings  of  humility  and  thankfulness ;  but  he  was  bidden  at 
once  to  manifest  those  blissful  sentiments  by  sliarin;.;  the  meat,  not  only  with  his 
household,  which  thereby  was  reminded  of  the  Divine  protection  and  mercy,  but  also 
with  his  needy  liellow-beings,  whether  laymen  or  servants  of  the  temple.  Thus  these 
beautiful  repasts  were  stamped  both  with  religious  emotion  and  bumiin  virtue.  The 
relation  of  friendship  between  God  and  the  offerer  which  tlie  sacrifice  exhibited,  was 
expressed  and  sealed  by  the  feast,  which  intensified  that  relation  into  one  of  an  actual 
covenant;  the  momentary  harmony  was  extended  to  a  permanent  union.  And  these 
notions  could  not  be  expressed  more  intelligibly,  at  least  to  an  Eastern  people,  than  oj 
a  common  meal,  which  to  them  is  the  familiar  ima-e  ot'  friendship  and  communion,  of 
cheerfulness  and  joy"  (Kalisch). 

I.  It  was  a  federal  fiast,  ukmindinq  thjs  Isbaelitbs  of  the  institution  of  thb 
OOTTDTAST.  In  early  times  the  method  of  making  a  covenant  was  dividing  animals  in 
halves  and  passing  between  them  (see  Gen.  xv.  9,  10;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19),  or  otherwise 
offering  tlem  in  sacrifice  (Gren.  riii.  20 ;  xv.  9 ;  Ps.  1.  5),  and  then  feasting  together. 
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When  Abraham's  servant  asked  for  Rebekah  for  his  master,  he  refused  to  eat  and  drink 
until  he  had  made  his  agreement  (Gen.  xxiv.  33) ;  but  after  it  was  completed,  "  they 
did  eat  and  drink,  he  and  the  men  that  were  with  him  "  (Gen.  xxiv.  54).  Jacob  held 
a  solemn  feast  after  he  and  Laban  had  made  a  covenant  together  (Gen.  xxxi.  54). 
The  feast  upon  the  peace  offerings,  whether  offered  by  the  whole  congregation  or  by 
individuals  served  as  a  memorial  of  the  covenant  made  between  God  and  their  fathers 
(see  Exod.  xxiv.  5,  where  the  name  peace  offering  is  first  used),  and  it  made  them 
rejoice  in  being  God's  peculiar  people  in  union  and  communion  with  him. 

n.  It  looked  forward  as  well  as  backwards.  Like  the  Passover,  it  at  once 
commemorated  an  historical  event  and  prefigured  a  blessing  to  come.  The  Passover 
looked  backwards  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  forward  to  "  Christ  our  passover 
sacrificeii  for  us***  and  in  like  manner  the  peace  offering  feast  commemorated  the 
making  of  the  covenant,  and  prefigured  the  blessed  state  of  communion  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  Communion  is  typified  and  proved  in  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as   the  Old  by  eating  and   drinking  together  (Luke   xiv.    15; 

Acts  X.  41 ;  Rev.  xix.  9).  .«...«.        mt. 

III.  Sacritioe  IK  RKLATiON  TO  Chrtstiaks.  We  have  no  sm  offenug  to  Offer.  Ihe 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  Sacrifice  for  sins  was  made  once  for  all  upon  the  cross ;  we 
have  only  to  a]ipropriate  the  merits  of  that  one  offering  by  faith.  Nor  have  we  a  burnt 
offering  to  nffer.  The  full  surrender  of  himself  by  a  perfect  Man  was  once  for  all  made 
!n  the  Garden  of  Gethspmane  and  on  Calvary  ;  we  can  but  follow  the  great  Example. 
But  we  may  still  offer  the  meat  offering,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  by  giving  the  service 
which  declares  us  to  be  faithful  subjects  of  God ;  and  we  may  spiritually  offer  the  peace 
offering,  whenever  with  grateful  hearts  we  offer  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
having  brought  us  into  union  and  communion  with  liimself. 

IV.The  Holy  Communion  is  the  special  means  of  our  exhibiting  the  joyous 
SENSE  OF  BEING  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GoD.  It  is  not  a  sin  offering,  being  neither  a  repeti- 
tion nor  a  continuation,  but  a  commemoration,  of  the  great  Sin  Offering  of  the  cross ;  it 
is  not,  therefore,  propitiatory.  Neither  is  it  a  burnt  offering,  for  Christ's  self-surrender 
cannot  be  reiterated  or  renewed,  but  only  commemorated.  But  it  answers  to  the  meat 
offering,  inasmuch  as  in  it  we  offer  our  alms  and  "the  creatures  of  bread  and  wine"  as 
tokens  of  our  loyalty,  and  receive  back  in  requital "  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our 
souls  by  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ."  And  it  is  a  peace  offering,  for  therein  we  feast 
at  God's  board,  exhibiting  our  joyful  thankfulness  for  having  been  admitted  into 
covenant  with  him,  offering  "our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,"  and  rejoicing 
in  the  assurance  thus  given  us  "  that  we  are  very  members  incorporate  in  the  mystical 

body  of"  Christ  our  Lord.  «  ™.  e   i    ^.  ^ 

V.  The  blessedness  of  a  sense  of  peace  with  God.  First,  we  mnst  feel  the  need 
of  reconciliation,  and  a  desire  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it.  Then 
we  must  go  to  Christ  to  have  onr  sins  nailed  to  his  cross ;  and  thus,  "  being  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Rom.  v.  1),  "and  the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  shall  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  through 
Christ  Jesus"  (Phil.  iv.  7),  "and  the  God  of  peace  shaU  be  with  us"  (Phil.  iv.  9). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

FetlowaMp  with  Ood  and  man  as  illustrated  in  the  peace  offering.  Ch.  iii.;  also 
vii.  11—21,  28—34;  xix.  6-8;  xxii.  29,  30;  cf.  1  John  i.  6,  7;  John  vi.  33.  We 
have  found  in  the  burnt  offering  the  principle  of  entire  personal  consecration,  and 
in  the  meat  offering  that  of  consecrated  life-work.  We  have  seen  how  these  have  their 
perfect  fulfilment  only  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  js^ 
ceded  by  an  acknowledgment  of  sin  and  shortcoming,  and  of  acceptance  as  coming 
through  another.  In  the  peace  offering  we  have  a  further  stage  of  religious  experieoce. 
Part  of  the  sacrifice,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  burned  on  the  altar,  part  is  assigned  Us  the 

eiests,  and  part  is  returned  to  the  offerer,  to  constitute  the  staple  of  a  social  feast. 
oreover,  the  portion  laid  upon  the  altar  is  expressly  called  "the  bread  of  God" 
C^ffh  HB'K  Dn'?)^  ver.  11.    Hence  the  idea  of  the  offering  is  that  (Jod  and  his  mediating 
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priests  and  his  stcrlflcinrr  Bervants  are  »11  partaking  of  the  one  animal,  the  one  food  ; 
that  ifl  to  say,  are  all  in  J'dUnvship.  This  is  the  crown  of  reli^'ious  exiicriorice con- 
scious fellowship  with  (lod  and  with  one  another.  It  is  wliat  John  relors  to  when  he 
says,  "If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in  darknesH,  wc  lie,  and 
do  not  the  truth:  but  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  li/ht,  we  have  fdlMWHhip 
one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Sou  cleanseth  ub  from  all  sin 
(1  John  i.  6,  7). 

I.  In  hoi.dino  fellowship  with  Qon  and  man  labor  libkutt  of  skleotiow  u 
ALLOWED.  The  animal  presented  miglii  lie  a  female  or  a  male,  and  even,  in  the  case  of 
a  free-will  offering,  an  animal  might  be  presented  which  had  something  siifKirfludus 
(eh,  xxii.  23).  For,  if  fellowship  is  to  be  expressed,  then,  provided  God  is  prt'wnted  with 
what  is  perfect,  what  remains  to  represent  man's  share  in  the  fellowship  might  fairly 
enough  be  imperfect.  This  wider  range  of  selection  emphasizes  surely  the  fact  that  we 
may  hold  fellowship  with  Hod  through  any  legitimate  thing.  We  shall  presently 
indicate  the  subject-matter  of  fellowship  with  Q«i ;  meanwhile  it  ia  well  to  notice  the 
large  selection  allowed. 

II.  It    IS    A    PRKLIMINART    OF    FELLOWSHIP    WITH    (JoD    TO    AOKNOWLEDOB    8IW    AND 

BECEivr,  ACCEPTANCE  THROUGH  A  SUBSTITUTE.  God's  rights  are  tiius  respected  and 
acknowledged  as  our  Moral  Governor.  To  venture  into  the  charmeil  circle  of  feliowship 
without  the  benefit  of  the  bloodshedding  is  to  presume  before  God.  Henc«  the  peac« 
offering  was  done  to  death,  and  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar  before  tlie  feast  began. 
The  fellowship  with  God.  which  has  not  been  preceded  on  the  part  of  sinners  like  our- 
selves by  confession  of  s,     ;ind  acceptance,  is  sure  to  be  hollow  at  the  best, 

III.  In  ant  fellowship  with  God  we  must  recognize  his  rioht  to  the  best 
PORTION  OF  THE  FEAST.  The  priest  was  directed  to  take  the  fat  that  covereth  the  in- 
wards, and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards,  with  the  kidneys  and  the  lobe  of  the 
liver,  and,  in  case  of  a  sheep,  the  tail  of  fat,  and  he  was  to  burn  all  these  upon  the 
•''u  of  burnt  offering,  in  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  offerintr.  This  was  reco_'nizing  God's 
right  to  the  best  portion — to  the  flos  carnis,  t'le  "  tit-bits,"  as  we  would  call  them.  Now, 
it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that,  whatever  be  the  subject-matter  of  our  lellowship  with 
God  he  will  enter  more  fully  into  the  fellowship  and  make  more  of  it  than  we  can  do. 
1'his  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  notice  in  the  seqael  the  differeut  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  fellowship. 

IV.  In  fellowship   with   one   another,   moreovkr,  we  must   rkci  inizb   thb 

POSBIhn.lTT    of    others    entering    into    the   subject   more   fully   than   OURSET.VBti. 

The  priestly  class  had  the  wave  breast  and  heave  leg  assigned  to  them  as  their  share. 
Next  to  God's  portion,  these  were  the  best  portions  of  the  beast.  It  indicated  plainly 
the  liberal  scale  of  " ministerial  support"  which  God  would  foster,  and  it  prompted  the 
self-denial  of  true  fellowship.  For  a  feast  is  a  poor  tiling  in  which  the  host  retains 
the  best  things  for  himself.  His  pleasure  should  be  to  confer  the  beat  on  others.  For 
the  time  being  he  literally  "  esteems  others  better  than  himself." 

V.  Let  us  now  indicate  the  legitimate  subject-matters  for  fellowship  which 
ARE  TYPIFIED  IN  THE  PEACE  OFFERINGS.  Here,  then,  we  have  three  sets  of  individuals 
partaking  of  the  one  organic  whole — God  on  his  altar,  his  mediating  priests  at  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  offerer  and  his  friends.  What  does  the  organic  whr.le  represent? 
And  the  only  answer  is,  what  God  and  man  can  have  fellowship  aixmt.  This  evidently 
includes  a  very  wide  range  indeed. 

1.  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  great  subject-matter  of  fellowship  as  between  God  and 
man,  and  between  man  and  man.  Hence  he  is  called  "the  brend  of  God"  which  came 
down  from  heaven,  the  bread  on  which,  so  to  speak,  God  feeds,  as  well  as  the  bread  he 
gives  to  nourish  the  world.  If  we  think  for  a  moment  of  the  supreme  delight  which 
God  the  Father  takes  in  his  well-belove<l  Son,  it  is  only  faintly  imaged  by  the  portions 
placed  upon  the  altar.  What  fellowship  must  God  have  in  looking  down  upon  his 
Son  dedicated  to  life  and  death  to  redeem  and  sustain  a  sinful  race  I  Indeed,  we  cannot 
enter  into  such  an  unparalleled  experience ;  no  wonder  it  should  be  said,  "  All  the  fat  ia 
the  Lord's."  Yet  this  does  not  prevent  us  on  our  part  from  feasting  joyfully  and  by 
faith  upon  Jesus.     He  becomes  the  subject-matter  of  our  fellowship  and  joy. 

2.  God's  Word.  This  is  another  subject-matter  of  fellowship.  How  often  does  Qo6 
use  it  in  communicating  with  oar  souls !  and  ia  it  not  the  choicest  phraseology  w«  can 
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find  in  returning  his  fellowship  through  prayer?  How  much  more,  besides,  does  God 
see  in  the  Word,  and  get  out  of  it,  than  we  do  1  If  the  crucible  of  criticism  is  only 
revealing  the  splendours  of  the  Word,  how  much  more  must  GJod  see  in  it  I  "Thy 
word  is  very  pure,  therefore  thy  servants  love  it." 

3.  Ourselves.  For  fellowshij)  is  having  something  in  common  with  another.  If, then, 
we  are  altogether  consecrated  to  God,  if  we  say  from  the  heart,  "  Lord,  we  are  thine ; 
undertake  for  us,"  we  become,  so  to  speak,  the  medium  of  fellowship  as  between  God 
and  us.  God's  delight  in  us  is  beyond  conception.  "  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them 
that  fear  him,  in  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy."  And,  as  we  realize  God's  right  and 
delight  in  us,  life  becomes  a  joyful  feast  to  us.  The  exercise  of  all  our  powers  becomea 
a  conscious  joy,  a  feast  of  love,  and  all  around  us  are  the  better  for  our  being. 

4.  Eoery  legitimate  subject  or  engai/ement.  For  all  may  be  made  subject-matter  of 
fellowship  with  God.  Nothing  worth  living  for  but  may  be  made  the  medium  of  com- 
munion with  him.  All  learning  will  prove  more  delightful  if  undertaken  with  God. 
All  social  engagements  will  prove  more  enjoyable  if  spent  with  God.  Every  occupation, 
in  fact,  becomes  increasingly  blissful  in  proportion  to  our  fellowship  with  God  in  it.  It 
is  the  feast  of  life :  he  sups  with  us,  and  enables  us  to  sup  with  him  (Rev.  iiu  20). 

5.  Every  blessing  received  and  vow  registered.  For  this  peace  offering  was  either  the 
expression  of  praise  for  some  mercy  received  or  the  covenant-sign  of  some  fresh  resolu- 
tion. It  corresponded  very  largely  to  our  Eucharistic  celebrations.  Just  as  in  feasting 
upon  the  symbols  of  our  Saviour  s  dying  love  we  hold  fellowship  with  God  and  with 
each  other  in  thinking  of  all  we  have  received  and  all  we  now  resolve,  so  was  it  in  the 
older  feast.  The  offerer,  as  he  entertained  his  friends,  rejoiced  in  the  goodness  he  had 
got  from  God,  and  pledged  himself  in  gratitude.  The  peace  offering  thus  expresses 
the  truth  regarding  the  fellowship  possible  between  God  and  man,  and  between  the 
brotherhood. — B.  M.  K 

Vers.  1—6.—^  general  view  qfofferingt.  A  Bupplementary  account  of  the  maimer  in 
which  the  peace  offerings  are  to  be  presented  unto  the  Lord  is  contained  in  ch.  vii. 
Reserving  fuller  distinct  consideration  of  them  till  our  arrival  there,  it  may  be  in- 
structive now  to  derive  some  general  lessons  from  a  comparison  between  this  present 
chapter  and  the  preceding  chapters,  which  tell  us  of  the  burnt  and  meat  offerings. 

I.  Each  season  and  cibcumstancb  has  its  appropriate  offeeinq.  Different 
names  are  bestowed  upon  the  offerings.  A  general  name  for  all  is  corban,  a  gift,  a 
means  of  approach.  It  may  be  "  a  burnt  offering "  (ch.  i.  3),  significant  of  entire 
dedication ;  or  "  an  offering  of  an  oblation "  (ch.  ii.  1),  a  present  of  flour  or  grains, 
an  acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness,  and  an  expression  of  desire  to  obtain  his 
good  will ;  or  "  a  sacrifice  of  peace  "  (ch.  iii.  1),  denoting  a  wish  to  live  in  concord  with 
Jehovah,  recognizing  his  will  and  enjoying  his  favour.  Thus  the  devout  Israelite 
could  never  be  without  a  fitting  means  of  approach,  whatever  his  state  of  mind  or 
whatever  the  crisis  in  his  life.  So  we  may  always  have  something  to  offer  our 
heavenly  Father,  whether  in  suffering  or  health,  in  adversity  or  prosperity,  in  age  or 
youth,  desiring  increased  sanctification,  or  blessing,  or  usefulness,  whether  thankful  for 
the  past  or  requesting  grace  for  the  future.  Even  the  one  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ, 
like  a  prism  that  exhibits  different  colours  according  to  our  position,  may  appear  a 
diversified  offering,  according  as  the  pressing  need  of  the  moment  may  seem  to  be 
deliverance  from  wrath,  peace,  haiDpiness,  self-dedication,  temporal  prceperity,  or  the 
light  of  God's  countenance. 

IL  By  the  difference  in  offerings  God  seems  to  desire  to  awaken  and 
DEVELOP  different  MORAL  SENTIMENTS.  Our  chequered  experience  has  its  part  to 
fulfil  in  calling  into  play  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  God  likes  a  good  "  all- 
round"  character,  strong  at  all  points,  and  only  exercise  can  secure  this.  He  would 
have  his  people  attend  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  life,  to  manifest  all  the 
virtues,  knowledge  and  faith,  gratitude  and  hope,  patience  and  vigour.  We  must  not 
deem  any  voyage  or  journey  superfluous ;  no  accident  but  may  benefit  us  ;  the  holiness 
meeting,  the  evangelistic  service,  the  workers'  conference, — each  may  be  profitable  in 
turn. 

III.  One  offering  does  not  intbkfkre  with  the  presentation  of  another  of 
A  DITFERENT  KIND.    In  ver.  5  We  read  that  the  fat  of  the  peace  offering  is  placed 
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upon  the  bumt  olTering,  probably  upon  the  remains  of  the  morning  sacrifice.  So  that 
the  one  liccomes  a  fannlMtion  for  tho  other,  ami  clasiiing  is  olivi:it(;d.  Tiie  sacrifice  <if 
the  Cong: L'gatiun  does  nut  prevent  tlie  sucrifice  of  tlio  imiiviiiual,  uor  doea  lb«  general 
offering  prove  a  hiiulrance  to  the  special.  Family  prayer  is  no  obtitacle  to  private 
supplication,  nor  does  fho  stated  worship  of  the  sanctuary  exclude  extraordinary 
gathering's.  The  fear  of  some  good  people  lest  rcf^ular  meditation  and  service  hiiould 
grow  formal  and  check  any  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  or  any  sudden  prompting  to 
special  effort,  is  seen  to  be  groundless. 

IV.  Certain  KEQULATioNS  are  commox  to  all  ofkerinos.  Burning  on  th«  aJtar 
belonijs  to  bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifices,  death  and  sprinkling  of  blood  of  necessity 
only  to  the  former,  lii  every  case  the  offering  must  be  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  if  an 
animal  "  without  bleiuish,"  if  of  ^rain  "  fine  flour."  What  we  say  or  Ho  for  God 
should  be  with  our  might;  in  whatever  service  for  him  we  enga'^^e,  it  must  l<c  with  full 
affection  and  earnest  zeal.  And  every  sacrifice  required  the  mediation  of  a  priest. 
Christ  must  lie  the  insiiration  of  our  acts,  the  way  of  acceptance  consecrating  all  our 
gifts  of  money,  strength,  and  time.  By  him  we  die  (as  did  the  sentieut  victim)  to  tho 
world,  by  him  we  live  to  the  glory  of  (iod. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  16,  17. — JehovaKs  portion.  As  the  Author  of  life  and  the  Giver  of  all  bounty, 
God  might  have  claimed  the  whole  of  every  sacrifice.  But  he  discriminated  between 
the  parts  of  the  victim,  sometimes  reserving  for  himself  the  greater  share,  at  other  times 
only  a  small  proportion  of  that  presented  to  him.  In  the  peace  offering  there  was  selected 
for  the  altar,  as  God's  perquisite,  the  "fat"  of  the  animal,  and  the  remainder  went  to 
the  priests  and  the  offerer. 

I.  Learn  that  not  the  meanest  but  the  choicest  portions  must  be  beberved 
FOR  God's  seuvice.  Low  conceptions  of  his  majesty  and  perfection  lead  to  such 
religious  observance  as  is  an  insult  rather  than  an  honour.  1o  defer  reading  the 
Scri|)tures  or  pra\er  till  the  mind  and  body  are  fatic;ued,  is  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 
Let  our  freshest  moments,  our  sweetest  morsels  of  thout^ht  and  power,  be  set  apart  for  the 
Lord!  And  similarly,  ask  not,  How  near  can  I  walk  to  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Church  and  the  world  ?  or,  Which  of  my  amusements  can  I  with  least  self-denial  renounce 
in  order  to  do  his  will?  May  we  not  behold  the  same  lesson  inculcated  in  the  distinc- 
tion indicated  in  this  chai>ter,  between  a  peace  and  a  burnt  offering?  The  latter,  being 
wholly  devoted  to  the  Lord,  must  consist  of  a  male  victim  ;  the  former,  intended  princi- 
pally for  the  participation  of  the  offereis,  may  be  male  or  female  (ver.  1).  It  cannot  bo 
right,  tticn,to  imagine  that  any  qualifications  will  suffice  for  entire  consecration  to  God's 
work.  Ministers  and  missionaries  should  be  numbered  amongst  men  of  highest  intellect 
and  int«nsost  spirituality. 

II.  See  how  God  accepts  the  offerings  op  his  creatures  as  the  materials 
FOB  HIS  delight  AND  GLORY.  The  burnt  fat  is  "  food  "  for  the  fire  offering,  and  is 
termed  in  another  place,  the  "  bread  of  God."  It  becomes  "  a  sweet  savour  "  that  is, 
eminently  pleasing  to  the  Holy  One.  In  the  word  "  food  "  we  discern  the  purport  of 
the  peace  offering  as  a  sacrificial  meal,  in  which,  by  returning  to  God  what  he  had 
previously  bestowed,  the  worshipjier:  1.  Acknowledged  his  indebtedness  and  thanks. 
2.  Was  made  a  guest  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  he  ate  part  of  the  animal 
that  was  "food  for  the  fire  offering;  "  and  3.  //ad  all  his  other  provisions  sanctified  for 
the  sustenance  of  hfe,  being  allowed  to  consume  the  entire  portions  of  aiumals  not  fit 
for  sacrifice. 

III.  Recollect  the  obltoatorinkss  of  Divine  statutes.  1.  Thry  prohfUt  as 
well  as  command.  "  Thou  shalt  not "  occupies  as  prominent  a  ix)siti<m  in  the  Decalogue 
as  "Thou  shalt."  Not  only  does  man  need  both  to  try  him  (as  with  our  first  parents) 
and  direct  him,  but  one  really  involves  the  other.  Observe  that  what  man  might  not 
consume  himself  might  be  ]iroperly  consumed  on  the  altar;  so  the  adoration  and 
unquestionini:  fidelity  that  are  out  of  place  in  reference  to  any  finite  beings,  are  becoming 
m  relation  to  God.  2.  TTiey  are  eqvnlly  binding  on  aU  generations.  They  resiiect  ua 
as  well  as  our  fathers,  and  herein  the  laws  of  God  differ  from  the  mutable  proclamations 
of  human  lawizivers.  The  precepts  of  God  only  change  with  a  new  dispensation.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  perpetual."  There  is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which  no  Divine 
statute  alters,  being  continued  in  spirit  though  the  letter  may  have  varied.     3.  2^ey 
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enter  into  all  phases  of  life.  The  prohibition  was  to  be  acted  upon  in  "  the  dwellings  "  ai 
well  as  at  the  tabernacle.  Let  us  not  make  too  great  a  distinction  between  the  homags 
of  the  house  of  God  and  the  home  or  the  workshop  and  the  factory !  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  gospel  times  to  have  the  Law  written  on  the  heart,  so  that  we  carry 
it  with  us  wherever  we  go.     Thus  are  we  prevented  from  sinning  against  God. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 5. — T^e  peace  offering.  We  may  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  peace 
offering  by  noticing  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  burnt  offering  described 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book. 

I.  It  DiFFKRS  IN  ITS  TITLE.  1.  The  hurnt  offering  ts  in  tJie  Hebrew  Called  (rhiji)  olah. 
(1)  This  term  comes  from  (rh]})  alah,  to  ascend.  The  reason  is  that  the  whole  animal 
was  converted,  by  the  action  of  the  fire  of  the  altar,  into  flame  and  sparks,  vapour  and 
smoke,  in  which  forms  it  rose  from  the  altar,  and  as  it  were  ascended  to  God.  (2)  It 
described  the  completeness  in  which  Christ  offered  himself  to  God  in  the  flames  of  the 
"spirit  of  burning"  (Heb.  ix.  14).  (3)  It  also  sets  forth  how  completely  we  should 
•levote  ourselves  as  living  sacrifices  to  God  CRom.  xii.  1),  and  how  constantly  our 
thoughts  and  affections  should  rise  into  the  heavens  (Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Col.  iii.  1 — 3).  2. 
This  is  called  {wnhv)  shelamim.  (1)  The  verb  from  which  this  noun  is  derived  is  {uhv) 
shalem,  to  complete  or  make  whole ;  and  the  noun  is  well  rendered  peace  offering.  (2)  It 
was,  therefore,  considered  as  making  n\>  that  which  was  lacking  in  the  sinner,  in  order  to 
reconcile  him  to  God.  In  cases  of  distress,  peace  offerings  as  well  as  burnt  offerings 
were  offered  up  (Judg.  xx.  26).     So  are  we  "  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son." 

(3)  In  making  covenants,  or  entering  into  the  covenant,  peace  offerings  were  associated 
with  burnt  offerings  in  like  manner  (Exod.  xxiv.  5).  Paul  manifestly  alliides  to  the 
peace  offering  in  Eph.  ii.  14 — 19.  "  He  is  our  peace  "  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  He  is 
our  peace  offering." 

II.  It  differs  in  its  victims.  1.  In  respect  to  the  kinds.  (1)  Three  classes  of 
animal  were  specified  as  proper  for  the  holocaust :  there  were  those  of  the  herd ;  there 
were  those  of  the  flock ;  and  there  were  those  of  the  fowls.  (2)  In  the  peace  offering 
there  are  only  two.  Animals  from  the  herd  and  from  the  flock  are  specified,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons  here.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  treat  fowls  as  peace  offerings  were  treated  in  relation  to  the  fat ; 
and  the  animals  are  so  small  that  if  divided  as  peace  offerings  the  portions  would  be 
small.  There  is  thoughtful  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  in  all  the  laws  of 
God.  2.  In  respect  to  the  sexes.  (1)  The  animals  devoted  as  burnt  offerings  were 
males.  This  is  specified  in  relation  to  the  burnt  offering  of  the  herd.  Also  to  that  of 
the  flock.  Masculine  pronouns  are  used  in  relation  to  that  of  the  fowls.  The  neuter, 
"  it,"  ver.  15,  should  have  been  rendered  "  him  "  (see  Hebrew  text).  (2)  In  respect  to  the 
peace  offering,  the  matter  of  sex  is  optional.  (3)  The  reason  may  be  this.  The  burnt 
offering  appears  to  have  been  partly  an  expression  of  adoration,  in  which  it  is  proper  to 
give  to  God  all  our  strength  and  excellence.  The  peace  offering  was  divided  between 
God,  the  priests,  and  the  offerer.  Here,  then,  was  a  feast  of  friendship,  and  the  sexei 
are  helpful  to  our  friendships. 

III.  It  differs  in  the  treatment  of  its  victims.  1.  Hiere  were-  points  of 
agreement  here.  (1)  The  offering  must  be  without  blemish.  Acceptable  service  must 
be  without  blemish,  and  this  can  only  be  rendered  to  God  through  Christ  (Jude  24, 25). 
(2)  The  hand  of  the  offerer  must  be  laid  on  the  head  of  the  offering.  This  was  intend*  d 
as  a  solemn  transfer  of  sin,  and  acknowledgment  that  the  suffering  is  vicarious.  How 
graphically  expressive  of  the  faith  of  the  sinner  in  the  great  Saviour !  (3)  The  sacrifice 
must  be  killed  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  Christ  is  the  door.  There  is  no  other 
entrance  into  the  holy  place  of  his  Church  on  earth  but  by  him.  The  holy  led  to  the 
holiest.  If  we  do  not  belong  to  his  spiritual  Church  on  earth,  we  cannot  belong  to  his 
glorious  Church  in  heaven.  There  was  a  visible  Church  near,  but  still,  in  the  bulk  of 
its  members,  outside  the  door !    Still  there  are  multitudes  only  in  the  outer  conrts. 

(4)  The  blood  must  be  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  round  about.  It  is  by  the  hlood  of 
Jesus  that  we  enter  the  "  new  and  living  way."  2.  But  there  were  points  oj  difference. 
(1)  Instead  of  the  holocaust  the  fat  only  was  offered  here  (vers.  3 — 5).  The  fat  in  the 
peace  offering  appears  to  correspond  to  the  oil  in  the  meat  offering.  (2)  In  this  view  it 
will  represent  thoM  graces  of  the  mind  which  are  the  fruits  ot  the  Spirit.    (3)  Burnt 
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offerings  and  peace  offirinj^s  were  cunsuine<l  togetlier  (ver.  5).  The  greiit  Biicrific*'  <.f 
Christ  pre^Mirus  the  aliur  lur  sacrilicus  uf  praiiio.  Thutw  were  aut  uccupl<;tl  till  we  were 
reconciled  through  him. — J.  A.  &1. 

Vera.  6 — 17. — The  peace  offt-ring  of  the  flock.  The  ceremony  in  rehition  to  thiH  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  herd  already  described.  Neverthelisa,  there  |  ire  • 
few  exiressioiis  in  the  course  of  the  description  which  are  not  found  in  the  former 
paragraph.     We  call  attention  to — 

I.  TuK  DEscuiPTioN  OF  TUK  FAT  OF  THE  LAMB.  Vers.  8 — 10.  1.  Note  the  cxpres- 
•ion,  "  Thefnt  Uiereaf,  and  the  whole  rum/)."  The  "  and  "  here  is  expletive  rather  than 
copulative,  thus,  "  The  fat  thereof,  eucn  the  whole  rump."  But  the  "  rump,"  as  vul^^arly 
understood  among  us,  is  muscle,  not  fat.  The  part  here  indicated  is  the  tail.  This  ia 
evident  trora  what  follows,  viz.  *'  It  shall  be  taken  off  hard  by  the  back-bone."  The 
tail  of  the  sheep  even  in  our  climate  is  fat,  but  in  the  Kast  it  is  remarkably  so,  some 
of  them  weighing  from  twelve  to  forty  pounds.  2.  The  portions  burnt  were  very 
inflammable.  (1)  Here,  in  addition  to  the  fat  of  the  tail,  was  all  the  fat  ot  the  inwarda, 
which  in  a  sheep  might  weigh  eight  or  ten  pounds.  This,  when  ignited,  would  he 
consumed,  whatever  else  may  have  been  laid  upon  the  altar.  ('J)  Tliese  parts  were 
Considered  to  be  the  seat  of  the  animal  passions.  In  this  view  the  lesson  of  their 
consumption  upon  the  altar  would  be  that  our  passions  should  be  in  complete  sub- 
jection to  God.  Also  to  impress  upon  us  that,  if  not  consumed  in  the  milder  fir<  s  of 
nis  love,  how  obnoxious  they  are  to  the  fierce  fires  of  his  wrath!  (3)  The  rajiid 
consumption  of  the  fat  of  lambs  upon  the  altar  is  therefore  appropriately  used  to 
describe  the  extermination  of  the  wieked.  "  But  the  wicked  shall  perish,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as  the  fat  of  lambs :  they  shall  consume ;  into  smoke 
shall  they  consume  away  "  (Ps.  xxxvii,  20).  Fire,  it  would  seem,  will  be  the  chief 
inutrumeiit  which  Providence  will  summon  for  the  destruction  of  the  forces  of  Anti- 
christ (liev.  xvii.  IG;  xviii.  9;  xix.  3,  20;  xx.  9,  14). 

II.  The  expbi<;ssion,  "food  of  the  offering  hadb  bt  fire  0nto  the  Lord" 
(ver.  11).  1.  Thus,  what  was  consumed  by  fire  is  called  OocCsfood.  (1)  Some  construe 
this  to  mean  that  what  is  consumed  is  food  for  the  fire.  But  this  is  to  give  no  infor- 
mation. Nor  would  this  be  a  sufBcient  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  the  fat  as  food  for 
an  Israelite  (see  vers.  16,  17).  Note,  the  fat  intermingled  with  the  flesh  was  not 
forbidden,  but  those  jwrtions  only  which  were  jrescribed  to  be  offered  ujxin  the  altar 
(see  Neh.  viii.  10).  (2)  But  how  could  God  be  said  to  least  upon  such  food?  Not 
literally,  certainly  (see  Ps.  1.  13).  But  figuratively.  Thus  his  attributes  of  justice  and 
mercy  are,  so  to  sjeak,  hungry  for  satisfaction ;  and  this  satisfaction  they  find  in  that 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  not  only  merciful,  but  just  in  justifying  the 
ungodly  (Rom.  iii.  24 — 26).  (3)  To  avail  ourselves  of  this  mercy  of  God,  we  mu.st 
justify  him,  viz.  by  hearty  repentance  and  true  faith.  While  God  magnifies  his  justice 
in  his  mercy,  we,  too,  must  magnify  his  justice  in  his  mercy.  2.  The  jwrtions  of  the 
peace  offering  not  consumed  upon  the  altar  were  eaten  by  men.  (1)  Her-,  then,  was 
the  expression  of  a  fellowship  between  God  and  men,  which  is  established  through 
sacrifice.  This  glorious  privilege  is  set  forth  also  in  the  Christian  Eucharist.  We 
feast  with  the  Lord  at  his  table  (1  Cor.  x.  21).  (2)  Here  also  was  fellowship  between 
rt^ligious  men.  The  priest  had  his  portion,  and  the  offerer  his.  That  the  offerer  shoidd 
feast  with  a  Gentile  would  have  been  profanity.  So  the  fellowship  of  Christians  is  with 
the  holy  universe' (Heb.  xii.  22 — 24). 

III.  Tue  note  prohibiting  the  eating  of  bi.ood.  Ver  17.  1.  What  are  the  reasons 
for  this?  (1)  The  first  is  that  the  Mood  is  the  life  of  the  flesh.  'Ihe  prohibition  of 
blood  as  food  is  a  Noachian  precept,  and  this  reason  is  given  there.  The  object  is  to 
set  a  store  upon  life  (see  Gen.  ix.  4 — 6).  (2)  The  second  is  that  blood  is  <:iven  u{X)n 
the  altar  to  make  atonement  for  the  soul,  viz.  Ufe  for  the  life  (Lev.  xvii.  10 — 14).  '1  be 
atoning  blood  of  Christ  must  not  be  treated  as  a  common  thing  (Ileb.  x.  29).  2.  We 
may  here  refer  to  a  circunisUinco  in  connection  with  the  bleeding  of  the  sacrifice.  (1) 
The  Jews  tell  us  that  the  animal,  after  the  slauglitering,  was  suspended  on  hooks  near 
the  place  of  rin:js  for  the  removing  of  the  skin.  How  suggestive  of  the  hanging  of  Jesus 
upon  the  tree  of  his  cross!  (2)  The  next  thing  was  the  o|  ening  of  the  heart,  to  let 
the  remaining  blood  escape.     That  this  should  happen  to  Chridt  was  a  special  subject  uf 
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prophecy  (Zech.  xii.  10;  John  xix,  34).  (3)  To  human  appearance  this  prophecy 
seems  to  have  been  fulfilled  as  by  accident.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  th* 
fulfilment  of  many  prophecies.  There  are  no  mere  accidents.  The  careful  hand  of  mc 
allwise  Providence  is  in  everything. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 16. — The  foundation  of  fellowship  with  Ood.  The  "sacrifice  of  peace 
otfering  "  was  one  of  felloAvship.  Its  distinctive  features  are  brought  out  in  ch.  vii. 
(see  Homily  there).  The  sacrifice  enjoined  in  this  (third)  chapter  is  preliminary  to  the 
sacred  feast  which  was  to  follow.  Its  significance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  act  of 
communion  with  God  could  only  come  after  the  oblation  had  been  presented.  We  learn, 
therefore — 

I.  That  sacked  joy  before  God  can  only  follow  reconciliation  with  him.  The 
Hebrew  people  might  not  come  to  the  tabernacle  and  have  a  solemn  feast  near  the 
sacred  Presence  until  the  animal  had  been  slain  and  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar 
(vers.  1,  2,  8,  13).  Conscious  unworthiness  must  first  be  taken  away  by  the  shed 
blood  of  bull  or  lamb,  and  then  priest  and  people  might  rejoice  together  before  the 
Lord.  First  purity,  then  peace  (Jas.  iii.  17).  We  may  aspire  (1)  to  sit  down  with 
the  people  of  God  at  the  table  here,  or  (2)  to  mingle  with  those  who  shall  partake  of 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  hereafter ;  but  there  is  no  welcome  from  lips  Divine 
until  sin  has  been  confessed  and  forgiven.  First,  penitence  at  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer 
and  trust  in  his  atoning  sacrifice ;  then  fellowship  with  God  and  his  people. 

IL  That  a  full  self-surrender  must  precede  the  act  of  communion.  When 
the  animal  had  been  slain,  the  priest  was  to  present  to  God  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  etc. 
(vers.  3,  4,  9,  10,  14,  15),  special  stress  being  laid  on  "  the  inwards ; "  the  best  and 
richest  parts,  those  which  had  been  the  life  of  the  animal,  were  offered  to  the  Lord,  as 
representing  the  animal  itself,  and  so  the  offerer  himself.  He  symbolically  offered 
himself  to  God  through  these  vital  parts  of  the  victim.  When  we  draw  near  to  a 
service  of  sacred  fellowship  and  joy,  or  when  we  anticipate  the  communion  of  the  skies, 
we  should  act  on  the  truth  that  "  our  God  has  commanded  our  strength  "  (Ps.  Ixviii. 
28),  that  the  appeal  for  his  mercy  through  Christ  should  be  accompanied  with  a  free, 
full  surrender  of  our  whole  selves,  the  consecration  of  our  very  best,  the  "inward 
parts  " — the  understanding,  the  affections,  the  will — to  him  and  his  service. 

III.  That  faith  in  Christ  and  the  consecration  of  ourselves  besult  in  his 
perfect  pleasure  with  us  :  "  It  is  an  offering  ...  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  " 
(rers.  5,  16).  When  the  oblation  was  complete,  then  the  offerer  stood  in  the  position 
of  one  who  might  rejoice  in  the  Divine  Presence  and  feast  with  the  holy  peoi)le  and 
with  God.  Accepted  in  Christ,  and  having  "  yielded  ourselves  unto  God  "  in  unreserved 
consecration,  we  may  feel  that  God's  good  pleasure,  his  full  Divine  complacency,  rests 
upon  us ;  we  may  walk  in  the  light  of  his  reconciled  countenance  all  the  day  long. 
Two  supplementary  truths  offer  themselves  to  our  thought  in  these  verses.  1.  That 
every  soul  must  personally  and  spiritually  engage  in  acceptable  service.  The  offerer  was 
"  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  offering," — striking  and  significant  act,  by  which  he 
clearly  intimated  his  consciousness  of  sin,  and  his  desire  that  the  victim  might  repre- 
sent him  in  the  sight  of  God — its  blood  his  life,  its  organs  his  capacities.  We  may  not 
trust  to  our  mere  bodily  presence  while  God  is  being  approached  and  besought,  or  while 
Christ's  redeeming  work  is  being  pleaded,  or  while  words  of  dedication  are  being 
uttered  in  prayer.  There  must  be  the  positive,  sympathetic,  personal  participation,  or 
we  stand  outside  the  service  and  the  blessing.  2.  That  we  must  intelligeutly  discrimi- 
nate between  the  obligatory  and  the  optional  in  the  service  of  Ood.  Certain  things  were 
imperative  in  the  act  of  worship,  other  things  were  left  to  the  choice  of  the  individual. 
In  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  worship  of  God  there  are  things  essential  that  none 
may  depart  from,  e.g.  the  humble  heart,  the  act  of  faith  and  self-surrender,  the  spirit 
of  obedience  toward  God  and  of  love  toward  man;  there  are  other  things  which  are 
left  to  personal  discretion,  e.g.  times  and  methods  of  devotion,  scale  of  contribution, 
sphere  of  usefulness.  Yet  in  these  optional  matters  we  are  not  to  act  inconsiderately 
or  irrationally,  but  according  to  the  direction  of  wisdom  and  the  teachings  of  ezpe- 
ri'  nee.— O. 

Ver.  17 — The  gvnrtitvq  of  sacred  feeling.    No  little  stress  Is  laid  on  the  prohibitloB 
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of  two  things — the  fat  and  the  blood  of  slain  animals:  it  was  to  be  "  a  per|)etual 
statute  lor  your  generations  throu^'hout  all  your  dwellin<;8.'"  The  fat  tiius  interdicted 
•was  that  which  was  dUlti'iI  in  Kacrilico  (vers.  3,  4,  9,  10),  not  that  which  was  ioter« 
lined  with  the  lean  (Neh.  viii.  10).     We  may  look  at — 

I.  Tub  meaning  of  this  pkoiiibition  in  tukir  cask.  Evidently  both  the  fat  and 
the  blood  were  liisuUowed  as  food  because  they  were  (jllered  in  sacrilice  to  Jehovah. 
On  this  account  they  were  to  be  preserved  tiacred.  'Ihuy  were  not  to  be  treated  ai 
ordinary  things,  vulgiuizcd,  lowered  in  public  estimation  ;  a  feeling  of  their  sacredneaa 
was  to  be  cherished  and  carefully  preserved  by  daily  habit.  To  be  continually  using 
these  parts  as  meat  and  drink  at  table  would  have  the  effect  which  was  to  be  de- 
precated. It  was,  tliercfore,  an  act  of  religious  duty  to  abstain  from  Jhera.  By  sncii 
abstinence  their  feelings  of  reverence  and  jiiety  would  be  guarded  and  preserved.  Waa 
it  not  for  a  similar  reason,  viz.  that  no  violation  should  be  done  to  the  sacred  sentiment 
of  maternity,  that  the  law  was  thrice  repeated,  "  Thou  shall  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk"  (Exod.  xxiii.  19,  etc.)?  The  influence  of  daily  habit  on  the  finer 
sentiments  of  the  soul  is  very  gradual  and  imperceptible,  but  in  the  end  it  la  very 
great :  it  is  olten  decisive  for  good  or  evil. 

II.  Its  bearing  on  our  own  uei,igioi;.s  life.  We  are  to  guard  most  sedulously  our 
sacred  feelings;  to  "  keep  our  heart  above  all  keeping"  (Prov.  iv.  23).  Among  other 
perils  to  be  avoided  is  that  of  allowing  sacred  things  to  be  vulgarized  hy  too  Irequent 
use,  to  lose  their  force  and  virtue  by  reason  of  over-familiarity.  With  this  end  in 
view,  there  will  be,  on  the  part  of  the  prudent,  a  certain  measure  of:  1.  Wise  limitatiun. 
This  will  apply  to  (1)  the  use  of  the  Divine  name  (tlie  avoidance  of  profanity)  ;  (2}  the 
employment  of  pious  phraseology  in  ordinary  speech  (the  avoidance  of  offensive  and 
injurious  cant);  (3)  the  repetition  of  sacred  formulaB  (the  avoidance  of  a  Pharisaic 
formalism) ;  (4)  the  multiplication  of  holy  days  (i;om.  xiv.  6).  (5)  These  matters,  and 
such  as  these,  are  questions  of  expediency,  to  be  determined  by  practical  Christian 
wisdom.  Both  extremes  are  to  be  avoided — the  neglect  of  good  things  and  so  the  loss  of 
spiritual  help^  and  their  excessive  use  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  "scredness.  The 
IsLiiev  i»  a  subtle  and  strong  evil,  for  when  sacred  things  have  lost  their  sanctity  to  u«, 
tktre  is  little  left  to  elevate  and  restore.  "If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,"  etc.  But 
beside  wise  limitation,  there  must  be:  2.  Positive  spiritual  endeavour.  It  will  by  no 
means  sufBce  to  conform  to  good  rules  of  speech  and  behaviour :  such  abstinences  will 
not  preserve  a  reverent  and  loving  spirit;  we  must  think  seriously  and  pray  earnestly. 

(1)  By  serious  thoiiglit  we  must  be  frequently  realizing  how  great  is  our  indebtedness 
to  the  heavenly  Father ;  how  real  is  our  need,  as  sinners,  of  the  Divine  Saviour ;  how 
UTLient  is  our  want,  as  weak  and  struggling  souls,  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  1 

(2)  By  earnest  prayer  we  must  be  drawing  down  from  on  high  that  spiritual  replenish- 
ment which  God  is  willing  to  bestow  on  all  seeking  souls,  and  without  which  all  life 
will  languish,  all  means  and  methods  prove  fruitless  and  vain. — 0. 

Vers.  1 — 17. — The  peace  offerings,  also  called  thank  offerings  or  salvation  offerings. 
The  twofold  object — to  acknowledge  salvjition  received,  to  sujiplicate  salvation  desired. 
Three  kinds — praise  offerings,  vow  offerings,  free-will  offerings.  Considerable  freedom 
permitted  in  them,  though  still  restrictions  observed.  Male  and  female  victims,  of  the 
herd  and  flock,  but  only  those  without  blemish.  No  pigeons  permitted,  because  a  pair 
of  pigeons  insufficient  for  the  sacrificial  meal,  which  was  so  important  a  constituent  of 
the  service.  Combination  of  the  burnt  sacrifice  with  the  peace  offering  in  the  consump- 
tion by  fire  of  the  suet  or  fat  of  the  internal  organs,  and  of  the  fat  tail  of  the  sheep. 
The  fat  and  the  blood  offered  to  the  Lord  in  a  special  manner,  by  fire  and  sprinkling 
"  on  the  altar  round  about." 

Ver.  1, — The  offering  distinguished.  Ohlation  denotes  its  voluntary  character; 
sacrifice  its  intimate  connection  with  the  altar,  that  is,  its  participation  in  the  atoning 
signiticance  of  all  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  carried  in  them  the  idea  of  reconciliation 
with  God  through  the  blood  of  the  covenant.  Peace  offering,  the  specific  distinction, 
recognizing  the  fact  that,  whether  the  prominent  feeling  expressed  waa  praise  or 
prayer,  still  the  offerer  was  standing  on  the  ground  of  covenar*  fellowship  with  God- 
We  may  take  these  offerings  generally  to  symbolize  salvation  as  a  realized  fact.  W« 
find  under  this  general  fact  these  three  constituent  spiritual  realities  inciuded:  J, 
l.Kvmcua.  ■ 
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I.dercowse  re-established  between  Ood  and  man,  and  expressed  in  grateful  praise  and 
willing  dependence.  II.  Salvation  as  a  fact  resting  on  continued  faith ;  the  three  parta 
of  the  sacrifice  being  the  offerer's  part,  the  priest's  part,  and  Jehovah's  part, — all  essential 
and  harmonized  in  one  offering.  III.  Joy  of  salvation,  both  individual  and  social, 
typified  in  the  sacrificial  meal,  Gkni,  as  it  were,  giving  back  the  victim  to  be  the  source 
of  delight  both  to  the  priest  and  the  offerer.  On  each  of  these  points  the  details  of  the 
sacrifice  have  their  significance. 

I.  Reconciliation.  Re-established  intercourse  between  Gk)d  and  man,  grateful 
praise,  willing  dependence.  Here  we  may  notice  the  two  sides  of  the  sacrifice :  that 
turned  towards  man — it  is  willingly  brought,  it  is  a  valuable  gift,  it  is  brought  as  a 
peace  offering  to  give  praise  or  to  accompany  vows  and  prayers ;  that  turned  towards 
God,  it  is  a  confession  of  sin,  an  obedience  rendered  to  the  Law,  a  renewal  of  the 
covenant,  a  confirmation  of  the  promises,  a  seal  of  grace.  Intercourse  between  man  and 
Ood.  1.  Distinguish  between  the  truth  as  set  forth  in  Scripture,  and  man's  self-derived 
ideas.  (1)  Consider  the  non-scriptural  views:  the  notions  of  the  mystic  or  of  the 
transcendentalist — man's  lifting  himself  to  God,  or  being  lifted  up  by  ecstasy;  the 
rationalistic  conception  that  God  and  man  meet  in  nature,  or  in  human  consciousness, 
and  that  such  intercourse  in  the  mere  laws  of  fact  or  thought  is  sufficient.  All  such 
reconciliation  ignores  the  fallen  state  of  man,  can  supply  no  gospel  of  peace,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  plain  development  of  righteousness  in  the  course  of  the  world ;  and  there- 
fore the  necessity  made  evident  that  man,  as  going  on  to  meet  the  future,  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  his  God  in  judgment,  in  the  great  adjustment  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  mere  moralist  falls  into  a  similar  error  when  he  teaches  that  the  partial  obedience 
of  human  life  to  Divine  Law,  the  recognition  practically  of  an  ideal  moral  standard,  is  a 
reconciliation  between  the  highest  moral  Being  and  his  creature.  (2)  Place  opposite 
to  these  defective  and  erroneous  views  the  teaching  of  Scripture.  Out  of  the  original 
source  of  all,  the  will  of  Ood,  that  is,  his  infinite  nature  or  character,  in  actual  relation 
to  his  universe,  comes  forth  the  reconciliation.  Revelation  from  the  beginning  an  invi- 
tation of  God  to  man  to  intercourse.  The  Mosaic  Law  was  the  development  of  the 
preceding  covenant,  which,  under  patriarchal  ministry,  was  a  gospel  of  peace.  The 
reconciliation  was  placed  on  the  foundation  of  sacrifice,  that  is,  man's  surrender,  blending 
with  God's  promise  of  forgiveness  and  life,  the  preservation  of  righteousness  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  man's  homage  to  the  Divine  character,  the  assurance  of  peace  in  a  covenant 
of  friendship  and  interchange  of  love.  2.  I'his  intercourse  between  God  and  man 
being  thus  established,  it  is  expressed  in  grateful  praise  and  willing  dependence  on 
man's  part,  in  the  bestowment  of  peace  and  sanctification  on  God's  part.  The  peace 
offering  typified  the  life  of  man  as  a  continual  reciprocation  of  covenant  intercourse : 
the  presentation  of  gifts  to  God,  the  acceptance  in  return  of  Divine  grace.  Thus  was 
religion  set  forth.  It  is  not  separated  from  the  earthly  life,  but  it  is  its  consecration. 
It  is  not  a  meritorious  purchase  of  Divine  favour,  or  turning  away  of  wrath,  or  covering 
of  the  reality  of  transgression  with  sacrifice,  but  a  thankful  dedication  of  saved  life,  a 
subjection  of  all  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  an  appropriation  of  heavenly  gifts.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  no  poor  man's  offering  is  prescribed  may  indicate  that  the  truth  was 
already  implied,  though  not  so  distinctly  expressed  as  afterwards  in  the  Psalms  and 
Prophets,  that  God  would  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  that  he  laid  no  stress  upon  the 
actual  presentation  of  a  peace  offering  so  long  as  the  man  himself  and  his  life  were 
offered  in  devout  obedience  and  thankful  spirit.  "  Whoso  offereth  praise  glorifieth  me : 
and  to  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright  will  I  show  the  salvation  of  God  " 
(Ps.  1.  23). 

n.  Salvation  as  a  fact  bests  on  contlnued  faith.  In  every  peace  offering 
there  were  three  parts — the  offerer's,  the  priest's,  Jehovah's.  On  each  occasion, 
therefore,  the  main  elements  of  salvation  were  recognized,  which  were  these:  1.  Free 
grace.  2.  Mediation.  3,  Self-surrender.  In  each  the  offerer's  faith  makes  salvation  a 
fiact.  1.  In  bringing  a  peace  offering  to  Jehovah,  the  worshipper  cast  himself  by  faith 
on  the  free  grace  which  opened  the  way  for  him  to  reconciliation  and  peace.  "  We 
love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  The  Jew  failed  to  see  this  freedom  of  Divine  love, 
and  hence  became  a  bond  slave  under  the  power  of  his  rituaL  The  gospel  has  exalted 
the  Divine  element  so  high  above  the  human  In  the  advent  of  the  Bon  of  God,  that  it 
is  uu  longer  pos«ibl«  to  hid«  it.    "  God  wa«  in  Christ  reconoiliog  (he  world  unto  bim< 
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•«lf."  "The  IjOu\  hatli  visitod  his  jKuplo."  We  build  all  ou  the  foiiri-latiun  8toii« 
whicb  0(.k1  himself  liatli  laid.  We  he>;iu  with  the  perHun  of  Ciiri.st,  divinely  uloriou.s. 
Our  faith  lays  hold  of  eternal  life  in  him  who  was  the  Life  and  the  Iji^ht  of  men.  2. 
The  ofTerer  brnii«;ht  the  victim,  but  the  priestly  mediation  was  a  neciMsary  [wirt  of  the 
ceremony.  Salvation  as  a  fact  rests  not  only  ujKjn  the  free  and  infinite  love  of  God,  but 
upon  the  manifested  righteousness  and  ceaseless  iniercession  of  the  Saviour.  "Aaron's 
sons  sprinkle  the  bkK)d  ;  Aaron's  sons  burn  the  fat  on  the  altar  on  the  burnt  sacrifice; 
a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord."  Our  life  as  a  saved  life  is  a  continual  application  to 
ourselves  by  faiih  of  the  merit  and  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  atonement  and  ministry  as 
our  great  High  Priest.  The  "truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  is  the  food  of  ojr  thouj^hts,  the 
joy  of  our  hearts,  the  stren;4th  of  our  obedience.  Salvation  as  a  fact  is  realized 
forgiveness,  progressive  holiness  in  communion  with  Christ,  victory  through  his  grac«! 
over  the  world  atul  all  enemies,  and  at  last  particii^tion  in  the  glorification  of  the 
Divine  Man,  and  admission  into  his  eternal  kingdom.  3.  Self-sarrnider  was  both  in 
the  presentation  of  the  offering  and  in  the  position  of  the  ofl'erer,  laying  his  hand  ou 
the  head  of  the  victim,  killing  it,  and  giving  up  the  assigned  i)ortions  to  the  altar  and 
fire;  all  was  confession,  consecration,  obedience.  Our  faith  is  essentially  a  yielding  of 
ourselves  to  God.  We  find  our  salvation  a  fact,  just  as  we  "  put  off  the  old  man  and 
put  on  the  new  man; "just  as  we  "count  all  things  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Our  offering  is  a  peace  offering,  b  ith  of  the  past 
and  for  the  futuie.  We  are  no  longer  our  own.  Christ  is  all  to  us,  and  so  we  are 
Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's. 

III.  Joy  of  salvation,  typified  in  the  sacrificial  meal,  in  which  the  representatives 
of  God  and  man,  in  the  priests  and  offerer,  met  toj^ether  in  social  festivity.  This  was 
anticipation  of  the  sacred  meal,  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  in  which  sacrificial  joy  was 
celebrated  in  the  new  society,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  The  Christian's  joy  is  pre- 
eminently joy  of  salvation.  He  builds  all  happiness  on  the  fact  of  reconciliation  with 
God.  He  lives  his  new  life  not  unto  himself,  but  unto  Christ  and  to  Christ's  people. 
The  social  gladness,  which  was  an  element  in  the  peace  offering,  points  to  tlie  fact  that 
the  redemption  of  Christ  effects  a  deliverance  of  society  from  its  bondage  and  misery, 
as  well  as  the  individual  soul  from  its  sin  and  ruin.  Such  a  message  is  specially 
wanted  in  these  times,  when  the  world  groans  under  its  burdens,  and  strives  in  vain 
after  •  true  liberty  and  peace.  What  offerings  are  laid  on  the  altar  of  war  I .  Yet  they 
are  consumed  in  vain.  There  is  no  happy  banquet  of  fellowship  and  brotherhood 
coming  out  of  such  sacrifices.  God  invites  us  to  the  joy  of  a  new-made  world.  He 
bids  us  proclaim  the  way  of  peace  to  be  through  the  obedience  of  Christ.  How  sweet 
the  savour  to  the  Lord  when  the  whole  human  family  shall  offer  up  its  peace  offering, 
acceptable,  because  identified  with  the  offering  of  Calvary,  uniting  all  together  in  a 
sacred  festivity  of  gladness  ! — II. 

Vers.  3,  4. — "  The  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards ; "  "  the  caul  above  the  liver,  with  the 
kidneys ;  "  "  all  the  fat  is  the  Lord^a  "  (ver.  16).  'The  sweet  fat,  or  suet,  was  burned  as  a 
sweet  savour  to  the  Lord.  This  might  be  either  because  fat  of  this  kind  was  a  si^u  of 
perfection  in  the  animal  life,  or  because  the  offering  in  the  fire  would  be  increased  by 
the  oily  matter,  and  would  make  the  burnt  offering  more  imposing.  Any  way  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  Lord  is  the  main  idea. 

1.  Religious  service  should  take  up  into  itbklf  the  highest  faculties  ktstd 
KOBLEST  AFFECTIONS.  The  worship  of  the  sanctuary  ;  the  active  efforts  of  Christiaus 
in  the  spread  of  the  gospel;  charity; — in  all  such  sacrifices  let  ^'^  the  fat  he  the  Lord's." 

IL  The  prosperity  op  human  life  is  only  safe  and  blessed  when  the 
substance  of  IT  IS  consecrated  on  the  altar.  Men  become  victims  of  their  own 
success  because  they  withhold  the  fkt  from  the  Lord,  and  it  becomes  a  corse  to 
them.— R. 

Ver,  5. — "  And  Aaron's  sons  shall  bum  it  oa  the  altar  upon  the  burnt  sacrifice, 
which  is  upon  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire :  it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord,"  Notice  the  preparation  thus  made  for  the  acceptance  of  man's 
offering.  There  is  the  altar,  th^fire,  tlie  wood,  the  burnt  tacrifice,  the  offering  of  the 
conaccrated/at.    Thus  ch.  vi.  12,  it  is  said,  "  the  priest  shall  burn  wood  every  morning 
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at  the  altar,  and  lay  the  burnt  ofiFering  in  order  upon  it;  and  he  shall  burn  thereon  th« 
fat  of  the  peace  ofierings."  The  abiding  sacrifice,  on  the  abiding  altar,  with  the  abiding 
fire,  receives  the  occasional  ofiFering  of  the  individual  worshipper.  Here  is  the  gisat 
truth  of  an  abiding  merit,  an  ever-living  intercession  set  forth. 

I.  God,  by  his  grace,  has  provided  for  us  the  true  method  of  bighteousness  ani» 
ACCEPTANCE.  1.  The  superiority  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  all  other — because  of  his 
person,  his  active  and  passive  obedience,  his  declared  acceptance  by  his  baptism,  trans- 
figuration, resurrection,  ascension.  2.  The  simple  work  of  faith,  in  laying  the  offering 
on  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  sacrifice,  in  attaching  the  imperfect  obedience  of  man  to  the 
infinite  merit  of  Christ.  A  peace  offering  in  the  highest  sense  when  we  thus  lay  all 
upon  the  altar  of  the  true  mediation.  The  fire  consuming  denoted  acceptance.  God,  in 
Christ,  declares  himself  not  only  well  pleased  in  his  beloved  Son,  but  ia  all  who 
spiritually  are  identified  with  him.  The  lesser  burnt  offering  is  absorbed  into  the 
greater  and  abiding  burnt  offering,  our  obedience  in  Christ's. 

II.  Thus  is  set  forth  the  true  order  of  the  ethical  life.  The  lesser  sacrifice 
upon  the  greater.  The  peace  offering  on  the  burnt  offering.  1.  Common  mistake  to 
attempt  to  reverse  this  order.  Man  supposes  himself  capable  of  building  up  merit  by 
moral  acts.  God  teaches  him  that  all  ethical  worth  must  rest  upon  religious  complete- 
ness. The  relation  between  God  and  man  must  be  true  and  perfect,  otherwise  morality 
is  not  real,  but  only  disguised  selfishness.  2.  The  offering  up  of  human  life  in  activity, 
in  suffering,  cannot  be  peace  offering  unless  it  be  religious.  We  want  the  greatest 
motive  to  actuate  and  sustain.  We  seem  to  waste  our  offering  unless  we  can  see  it  in 
its  relation  with  God's  work,  with  a  redeemed  and  renewed  world.  3.  The  sweetness 
of  life  is  a  return  into  our  own  hearts  of  what  the  Lord  hath  found  delightful.  The 
"  sweet  savour  "  of  a  consecrated  obedience  pervades  the  whole  existence,  and  makes  it 
fragrant  both  to  ourselves  and  others.  Wonderful  transmuting  power  of  religion  in 
giving  value  to  the  apparently  worthless  in  human  character,  and  beauty  to  the  com- 
monest, and  nobleness  to  the  humblest ;  the  whole  garment  of  sanctity  covering  the 
native  imperfections.  Yet  no  sweet  savour  without  fire.  There  must  be  the  reality 
of  a  spiritual  life — the  power  of  God,  not  the  mere  form  and  appearance  of  the 
offering. — R. 

Vers.  6 — 16. —  Varieties  in  the  offerings — umty  in  the  sacrifice.  Whether  firom  the 
herd  or  from  the  flock,  an  offering  of  larger  or  smaller  value,  the  same  principle  applies 
— the  unblemished  gift,  the  separation  of  the  fat  and  of  the  blood,  the  observance  of 
all  prescribed  order  and  detail. 

I.  Here  is  the  trcte  religious  liberty.  Obedience  according  to  ability,  "  doing  the 
will  of  God  from  the  heart."  The  variety  which  is  necessitated  in  God's  children  by 
their  different  capabilities  and  circumstances  is  not  displeasing  to  him.  If  we  cannot 
bring  an  offering  from  the  herd,  then  from  the  flock ;  if  not  a  sheep,  then  a  lamb ;  if 
neither,  then  the  will  for  the  deed.  Yet  all  can  do  something.  "  Onto  every  one  of 
TIB  is  given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  and 
1  Cor.  xii.). 

II.  Here  is  the  secret  of  social  peace  and  stoenqth — the  only  true  equality ;  God's 
•Itar  bringing  together  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  All,  offering:  what  they  can  to 
him,  find  out  each  other's  nearness  and  worth.  In  the  house  of  God  the  poor  man  may  be 
a  higher  servant  of  the  sanctuary  than  the  rich.  Society  rests  on  religion  as  its  basis. 
Mistake  of  philosophy,  which  gives  us  not  brotherhood  but  altruism — not  family  life  but 
mere  expediency.  The  true  conception  of  a  State  is  every  one  having  a  place,  and  every 
one  in  his  place.  None  but  the  religious  view,  which  makes  the  altar  of  God  the  centre, 
really  effects  this  union  of  the  individual  interest  with  that  of  the  community.  The 
true  mother  does  not  despise  the  sickly  child.  Philosophy  exalts  the  great  and 
depresses  the  little.  Religion  humbles  the  great  and  exalts  the  low.  The  revelation  ia 
to  babes.  The  offering  is  accepted  from  the  weakest  hands.  All  are  oue  In  Christii 
The  perfect  Sacrifice  blends  all  together.— B, 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


ThI  BIH  OFFERINQ  (ch8.  It.,  ▼.  1 — 13).     At 

th«  time  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  burnt 
offerings  and  moat  offerings  were  already  in 
existence,  and  bad  existed  from  tbe  time  of 
the  Fall.  A  beginnihg,  therefore,  is  mado 
vrith  tliem,  and  tbe  regulations  of  the  peace 
offerings  naturally  follow,  because  these 
sacritices  succeed  in  order  to  tbe  burnt  and 
meat  offerings,  and  because  sacrifiois  in 
some  respects  of  the  same  nature  iis  peace 
offerings  had  previously  exi^^ted  under  a 
different  name  (cf.  Kxod.  x.  25  with  Eiod. 
xxiv.  5,  and  see  above  notes  on  ch.  iii.). 
The  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  therefore, 
are  left  to  the  last,  though,  owing  to  their 
meaning,  they  were  always  ofl^red  first  of 
all,  when  sacrifices  of  all  thne  iinds  were 
made  together.  Tiiey  are  tbe  iu>  ans  of  cere- 
monially propitiating  God  when  alienated 
from  his  people,  or  from  any  individual 
member  of  it,  by  sin,  which  they  legally 
•tjne  for.  The  need  of  expiation  is  implied 
•nd  suggested  by  the  offering  of  the  blood, 
both  in  the  burnt  sacrifice  and  ,he  peace 
offering  (cf.  Job  i.  5).  Put  thi^  was  not 
BuflBcient;  there  must  be  a  special  sacrifice 
to  teach  this  great  truth  as  its  primary 
lesson.  The  sin  offering  typifies  the  sacrifice 
of  our  Lord  Jestis  Christ  upon  tlie  cross,  as 
the  great  Sin  Offering  for  mankind,  whereby 
the  wrath  of  God  was  propitiated,  and  an 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  man  was  wrought, 
bringing  about  reconciliation  between  God 
and  man. 

Yer.  2. — If  a  Bonl  shall  sin.  The  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  in  pret^enting  a  sin  offering 
differed  according  to  the  position  held  by 
the  ofterer  in  the  state.  If  it  were  the  high 
priest,  he  had  (1)  to  offer  a  young  bull  in 
the  court  of  the  tabernacle :  (2)  to  place  his 
hand  upon  it;  (3)  to  kill  it;  (4)  to  take  the 
blood  into  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  there  sprinkle  some  of  it  seven  times 
in  the  direction  of  the  vail  that  divided  off 
the  holy  of  holies  within  which  the  ark  was 
placed,  and  to  smear  some  of  it  on  the  horns 
of  the  golden  altiir  of  incense ;  (5)  to  pour 
out  the  rest  of  the  blood  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  of  burnt  oftering  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle :  (6)  to  burn  all  the  internal  fat 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering:  (7)  to 
carry  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the 


animal  outside  tbe  camp,  and  there  to 
burn  it  If  it  were  the  cungn  gution  tiiiit 
made  the  offering,  the  same  conditions  hatl 
to  be  fulfilled,  e.\ce])t  that  the  eld«n  of  tlie 
coTigregution  bud  to  lay  their  hanli  on  the 
animal.  If  it  were  a  ruler,  the  aniiiml 
offered  was  to  be  a  male  kid, and  tbe  pritHt, 
inatt  ad  of  taking  the  bloud  into  the  uanctii- 
(try,  was  to  smear  it  on  the  hnraa  of  ihe 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  in  the  court.  If  it 
were  tin  ordinary  member  of  tin-  conp;i<;gu- 
tion,  the  animal  was  to  be  a  ieiuale  kid,  or 
ewe  lamb,  which  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner ;  or  in  some  ciises  two  turtle- 
doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin 
offering  (whose  bloo<l  was  all  sprinkled 
round  the  inner  side  of  the  altar),  the  otic  r 
for  a  burnt  ottering  (which  was  to  be  tr.  atod 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  burnt  oiler  in>^), 
or  even  the  tenth  part  of  an  cphah  of  flour 
(without  oil  or  frankincense),  a  handful  of 
which  was  to  be  burnt,  and  the  remainder 
delivered  to  the  priest  for  his  consumption. 
The  moral  lesson  taught  to  the  Jew  by 
the  sin  offering  was  of  the  terrible  nature 
of  sin,  and  of  the  necessity  for  an  expiation 
'or  it  in  addition  to  penitence.  Mystically 
ie  might  see  that,  as  the  blood  of  bulla  and 
goats  could  not  of  its  own  virtue  take  away 
sin,  there  must  t>e  an  offering,  foreshadowed 
by  the  sacrilice  of  the  animali^,  which  should 
be  effectual  as  these  were  symbolical.  Tiie 
type  is  fulfilled  by  the  atonement  wrought 
by  Christ's  blood  shed  on  the  cross  (see 
Heb.  X.  1 — 21).  Further,  the  ceremonial 
cleansing  of  the  sinful  Israelite  by  the  sin 
offering  in  the  old  dispensation  foreshudowa 
the  effect  of  baptism  in  the  new  dispensation, 
for,  as  Calvnu  has  noted  in  his  Commentary, 
"  As  sins  are  now  sacramentally  wa«hed  away 
by  baptism,  so  under  the  Law  also  sacrifices 
were  expiations,  although  in  a  different 
way." 

If  a  seal  shall  sin  through  ignorance.  The 
expression,  "through  ignorance"  (J)i»hgagdh), 
is  intended  to  cover  all  sins  except  those  com- 
mitted "  with  a  high  hand,"  or  defiantly, 
whether  the  agent  was  ignorant  that  they 
were  sins  or  was  led  into  them  by  incon- 
siderateness  or  infirmity  (cf.  Ps.  xix.  12,  13, 
"  Who  can  understand  his  errors?  Cleanse 
thou  me  from  secret  faults.  Keep  back  thy 
servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins  ").  A 
better  translation  of  buhguijah  would  be  by 
leant  of  consideration,  or  by  inndvertence. 
Our  Lord  could  say,  even  of  those  whw 
crucified  him,  "Father,  forj;ive  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do ;  "  and  there- 
fore even  for  them  a  sin  ottering  nii^'ht  l>« 
made  and  be  accepted.  But  for  delibcrata 
and  determined  sin  the  Law  has  no  atone- 
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ment,  no  remedy.  The  words,  shall  do 
against  any  of  them,  i.e.  against  the  com- 
mandments, would  be  better  rendered  shall 
do  any  of  them,  i.e.  the  things  which  ought 
not  to  be  done.  There  is  no  exact  apodosu 
to  this  verse ;  it  is  a  general  heading  to  the 
chapter. 

Vers.  3 — 12. — The  case  of  the  high  priest. 
He  is  designated  the  priest  that  is  anointed, 
in  respect  to  which  title,  see  notes  on  eh.  viii. 
In  case  he  sins  in  his  representative  cha- 
racter, his  ein  is  such  as  to  bring  guilt  on 
the  people  (this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words 
translated  according  to  the  sin  of  the  people), 
and  a  upecial  sin  offering  must  thert-fore  be 
made.  He  is  to  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
animal  sacrificed,  and  bring  it  to  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation :  .  .  .  and  sprinkle 
of  the  blood  seven  times  before  the  Lord, 
before  the  vail  of  the  sanctuary.  And  put 
Bome  of  the  blood  on  the  horns  of  the  altar 
of  sweet  incense.  This  was  a  more  solemn 
method  of  presenting  the  blood  to  the  Lord 
than  that  used  in  the  burnt  offering;  the 
offering  of  the  blood,  which  was  the  vehicle 
of  life,  being  the  chief  feature  in  the  sin 
offering,  as  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
animal  by  the  altar  fire  was  in  the  burnt 
offering.  In  the  burnt  offerings  and  peace 
oliVrinL'S  the  blood  was  thrown  once  on  the 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  (see  ch.  L  5);  now 
it  is  sprinkled,  in  a  smaller  quantity  each 
time,  but  as  often  as  seven  times  (the  num- 
ber seven  symliolically  representing  com- 
pleteness), before  the  vail  which  shiouded 
the  ark.  The  altar  of  sweet  incense  is  tlie 
golden  altar,  which  stood  within  tlie  taber- 
nacle, in  front  of  the  vail.  Perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  horns  of  the  altar  are  speci- 
ally appointed  to  have  the  blood  placed  on 
them  is  that  they  were  regarded  as  the 
ioost  sacred  part  of  the  altar,  because  they 
were  its  highest  points,  in  which  its  eleva- 
tion towards  heaven  culminated.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  victim's  blood  is  to  be  poured 
at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  the  burnt 
offering,  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  to 
sink  into  the  ground,  because  no  more  of  it 
was  wanted  for  ceremonial  use.  The  internal 
fat  is  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  of  the  burnt 
offering,  but  not  actually  upon  the  smoulder- 
ing burnt  sacrifice,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
place  offerings;  the  sin  offering  preceding 
the  burnt  oflfeiing  in  order  of  time,  while 
the  peace  offering  followed  it.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  animal  is  to  be  carried  with- 
out the  camp  .  .  .  and  be  burnt,  because  its 
flesh  was  at  once  accursed  and  most  holy. 
It  was  accursed,  as  having  beun  symbolically 
the  vehicle  of  the  sins  laid  upon  it  by  the 
offerer;  therefore  it  must  not  be  consumed 


upon  the  altar  of  Gul,  but  be  destroyed 
with  fire  outside  the  camp,  typifying  the 
removal  from  God's  kingdom,  and  the  final 
destruction  of  all  that  i»  sinful.  But  yet  it 
was  most  holy,  as  its  blood  had  been  taken 
into  the  tabernacle,  and  had  served  as  a 
propitiation ;  therefore,  if  it  had  to  be  burnt, 
it  yet  had  to  be  burnt  solemnly,  reverently, 
and  as  a  ceremonial  act,  in  a  place  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  notices  that  one  of  the 
points  in  wliicti  our  Lord  was  the  antitype 
of  the  sin  offering  was  that  he  "  suffered 
without  the  gate,"  "  that  he  might  sanctify 
the  people  with  liis  own  blood  "  (Heb.  xiii. 
12),  which  was  thus  indicated  to  have  been 
carried  within  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  into 
heaven. 

Vers.  13 — 21. — The  case  of  the  whole  con- 
greiration.  A  nation  may  become  guilty  of 
national  sin  in  different  ways,  according  to 
its  political  constitution :  most  directly,  by 
the  action  of  a  popular  Legislature  passing 
a  decree  such  as  that  of  the  Atlienian  as- 
sembly, condemning  the  whole  of  the  Mity- 
lenean  people  to  death  (Thucyd.,  iii.  36), 
or  by  approving  an  act  of  sacrilege  (Mai.  iii. 
9) ;  indirectly,  by  any  complicity  in  or  con- 
doning of  a  sin  done  in  its  name  by  its  rulers. 
The  ritual  of  the  sin  offering  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  iiigh  priest.  The  elders  of 
the  congregation  (according  to  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  twelve  in  number),  acting  for 
the  nation,  lay  their  hands  on  the  victim's 
heal,  and  the  high  priest,  as  before,  presents 
the  blood,  by  sprinkling  it  seven  times  before 
the  Lord,  even  before  the  vail ;  and  putting 
some  of  the  blood  upon  the  boms  of  the 
altar  which  ia  before  the  Lord,  that  is  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  It  is  added 
that  he  shall  thus  make  an  atonement,  or 
covering  of  sin,  for  them,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  them. 

Vers.  22 — 26. — The  case  of  a  ruler  or  noble- 
man. The  clause.  Or  if  his  sin  .  .  .  come  to 
his  knowledge,  should  be  rather  translated. 
If  perhaps  his  sin  come  to  his  knowledge. 
He  is  to  offer  a  kid  of  the  goats,  or  rather  a 
he-goat.  The  blood  is  not  to  be  carried  into 
the  tabernacle,  as  in  the  two  previous  cases, 
but  pnt  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering,  which  stood  outside  in  the  court, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  blood  not 
having  been  taken  into  the  tabernacle,  the 
flesh  is  not  to  be  burnt  outside  the  camp, 
but  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle  (see  ch.  vi.  26). 

Vers.  27 — 35. — The  case  of  a  comn.on  man. 
He  is  to  offer  a  kid  of  the  goats,  or  rather  a 
she-goat.  The  ritual  \»  ta  h^  tl-^  8A»ne  aa  in 
the  previous  04we. 
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HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1 — ^n. — TTie  sin  offering  8i;:nifies  and  ceremonfally  cfTccts  pmpifiatlon  and 
expiation.  Its  chanicteristic  feature,  tlierefuie,  is  tiie  presentation  of  the  blood  of  the 
victim,  which  in  this  sacrifice  alone  (when  it  was  ollcred  for  the  lii-h  juicKt  or  the 
whole  congregation)  was  carried  into  the  tabernacle  aud  solemnly  sprinkled  before  the 
vail  wliich  covered  God's  presence. 

L  When  it  was  to  bk  oi  kk.red.  On  certain  solemn  public  occasions,  and  when- 
ever the  conscience  of  an  individual  was  awakened  to  being  out  of  communion  with 
God.  The  contraction  of  certain  defilements  and  the  commission  of  certain  sins  ex- 
cluded the  delinquent  from  God's  people,  and  when  this  had  occurred,  he  might  not  be 
readmitted  until  he  had  brorght  a  sin  offering  to  be  offered  in  his  belialf. 

II.  How  IT  WAS  EKFKCTiVE.  The  fact  of  God's  ap{X)inting  it  for  a  cirtiin  end  made 
it  eflective  for  that  end;  but  we  are  allowed  to  see  why  God  api«iiiited  it,  and  this  was 
because  it  was  a  shadow  of  the  Great  Atonement  to  be  wrought  lor  all  mankind  by  the 
Christian  Sin  Ofl'ering  of  the  cross.  For  the  result  of  original  sin  and  tlie  consequent 
growth  and  spread  ol  wickedness  upon  the  earth  had  separated  between  God  and  man. 
How  were  they  to  be  reconciled?  Christ  became  the  representative  of  sinful  man,  and 
the  substitute  for  him,  and  in  this  capacity  he  bore  the  penalty  of  sins,  (1)  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  (2)  on  the  cross — thua  restoring  mAu  to  communion  with  Gud. 

III.  Things  to  be  notkd — 

1.  The  wrath  of  God  against  sin. 

2.  The  love  of  God  towards  sinneiv. 
8.  The  justice  of  God. 

4.  'Jhe  love  of  Christ  in  his  incarnation. 
6.  'J  he  obedience  of  Christ  in  his  death. 

6.  The  blessed  result  to  man,  namely,  union  and  oommnnlon  with  God,  through 
Christ  the  Peace-maker. 

IV.  The  offerino  made  once  for  all.  The  Jewish  offerings  could  be  brought 
again  and  again  ;  the  Christian  Sin  Offering  could  be  made  but  once.  There  can  be  no 
repetition  of  it,  no  continuation  of  it ;  but  its  effects  are  always  continuing,  and  appli- 
cable to  all  Christ's  [■eojile.  Its  benefits  are  to  be  grasped  and  appropriated,  each  time 
that  they  are  needed,  by  laith.  As  the  Israelite  laid  his  hand  on  the  sin  offering,  so 
we  lean  by  faith  on  Christ,  and  may  constantly  plead  the  merits  of  the  offering  which 
cannot  be  renewed.  In  case  we  have  fallen  into  sin,  we  may  not,  like  tlie  Israelite, 
bring  our  bullock  for  sacrifice;  we  cannot  renew  the  Great  Sacrifice  typified  by  the 
bullock's  sacrifice ;  but,  by  repentance  and  by  faith  in  the  atonement  wrought  by  tha 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  death,  we  can  be  restored. 

V.  Feelings  awakened — 

Thankfidness  for  God's  mercy  in  finding  a  way  of  escape; 
Thankfulness  for  Christ's  love  in  working  out  man's  salvation  ; 
A  blessed  sense  of  peace  resulting  from  the  consciousnejis  tliat  the  Great  Atoning 
Saciiilce  has  been  offered. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Atonement  for  the  penitent,  as  illustrated  in  the  sin  offering.  Ch.  It.;  t.  1 — 13;  d. 
Ps.  xix.  IL' ;  Gal.  vi.  1 ;  1  Tim,  i.  18,  etc.  The  offerings  already  considered,  viz.  the 
burnt  offering,  the  meat  offerin<i,  and  the  peace  offering,  have  re.^pectively  em]ihasized 
the  ideas  of  personal  consecration,  consecrated  li/'-work,  and  fellowship.  Moreover, 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  voluntary  offerings,  dejiending  upon  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
for  their  celebration.  Special  experience  might  imi>el  an  Israelite  to  express  his  con- 
secration or  his  fellowship,  and  he  would  then  bring  the  appointed  sacrifice. 

But  here  we  come  across  an  offering  which  is  imperative.  The  moment  an  Israelita 
became  convinced  of  sin,  then  he  was  bound  to  bring  the  offering  prescril)ed.  Be.sides, 
the  sin  ofl'eriug  is  Mosaic  in  its  origin ;  it  had  no  existence,  aa  such,  befoie  the  promul- 
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gation  of  the  coTenant  at  Sinai ;  and  consequently  it  i«  to  be  taken  as  tli«  rule  for 
penitents,  whose  consciences  have  been  educated  in  a  more  thorough  detection  of  sin 
through  the  Law,  "  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  We  have  at  this  stage,  con- 
sequently, a  perceptible  elevation  of  the  moral  standard. 

L  The  first  lbsson  of  the  sin  offering  is  that  sin  is  a  natubk.  The 
superficial  treatment  of  sin  deals  with  outward  and  conscious  acts,  such  as  trespasses ; 
what  God  declares  by  his  Law  is  that,  behind  all  conscious  acts  of  the  will,  there  are 
natural  movements  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  and  for  which,  nevertheless,  we  are 
responsible.  This  important  principle  is  affirmed  by  all  these  minute  regulations  about 
sins  of  ignorance.  The  thoughtful  Israelite  would  see  from  this  that  sin  is  a  much 
wider  and  deeper  thing  than  he  at  first  suspected ;  that  the  motions  of  his  personal 
being  are  more  numerous  and  varied  than  he  supposed ;  that  deliberation,  in  fact,  is  not 
essential  to  every  sin,  and  does  not  cover  responsibility.  In  other  words,  he  would  look 
within  and  realize  that  sin  is  a  nature,  working  on,  sometimes  consciously  and  some- 
times unconsciously,  and  that  for  all  its  workings  he  will  be  held  accountable. 

No  more  important  principle  lies  in  the  field  of  self-examination.  Without  it  there 
can  be  no  thorough  treatment  of  sin.  With  it  we  stand  abashed  and  humbled  under 
a  sense  of  the  unknown  sin  as  well  as  of  the  known.  We  cry  with  David,  "  Who  can 
understand  his  errors?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults.  Keep  back  thy  servar-t 
also  from  presumptuous  sins;  let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me:  then  shall  I  be 
upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  great  transgression  "  (Ps.  xix.  12, 13 ;  cf.  also 
Shedd's  '  Discourses  and  Essays,'  No.  VI.). 

IL  Sin  varies  in  its  hkinousness.  The  Israelite  not  only  recognized  this  whole 
category  of  sins  of  ignorance  marshalled  in  the  Law  before  him;  he  also  saw  a  difference 
of  treatment  in  the  cases  under  review.  A  sin  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  high 
priest  was  made  more  emphatic  than  one  on  the  part  of  a  prince  or  a  private  person. 
The  high  priest's  representative  position  and  character  modified  the  whole  case.  His 
sin  of  omission  or  neglect  became  much  more  serious  than  a  private  individual's  could 
be.  He  was  consequently  directed  to  bring  a  bullock,  the  same  offering  as  for  a  sin 
on  the  part  of  the  collective  people ;  for  his  representative  character  made  him,  so  to 
speak,  a  moral  equivalent  to  them.  While,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  recognize  sin  as  a 
nature,  we  must  also  remember  that  God  does  not  treat  sin  in  the  mass,  but  discrimi- 
nates between  the  more  or  less  guilty.  In  his  morality  there  are  the  most  delicate 
appreciations  and  adjustments.  Penitence  must  likewise  be  discriminating  as  well  as 
profound.  Self-examination  may  be  a  most  humiliating  and  disappointing  process,  but 
we  should  weigh  the  relations  of  our  faults  and  sins  when  we  discover  them  and  deal 
faithfully  with  ourselves. 

III.  Yet  all  sinners  abe  placed  within  beach  of  an  appbopbiate  atonement. 
The  high  priest  and  the  collective  people,  the  prince  and  one  of  the  common  people, 
each  and  all  had  their  prescribed  offering  and  guaranteed  atonement.  And  when 
people  proved  so  poor  that  they  could  not  offer  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons,  they 
were  directed  to  bring  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  with  which  the  priest  would  make  atone- 
ment. And  as  for  this  atonement,  it  is  in  all  cases  secured  by  the  surrender  of  life. 
Even  the  ephah  of  flour  conveyed  this  idea,  for  the  germ  is  hopelessly  sacrificed  in  its 
manufacture.  The  one  idea  binding  the  various  sacrifices  together  is  the  surrender  of 
life.  That  this  idea  is  to  be  attributed  to  substances  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  well 
as  the  animal,  is  evident  from  John  xii.  24,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a 
com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit." 

And  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  atonement  of  which  these  sin  offerings  were 
types  is  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  "  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  "  (Heb. 
ix.  28;  also  vers.  11 — 14).  In  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  this  most  appropriate 
atonement  is  put  within  the  reach  of  all.  No  sinner  is  excluded  from  the  possibility 
of  atonement  except  through  his  own  self-will. 

IV.  The  beconciliatiox  with  the  penitent,  which  atonement  sectjbes,  is  a 
MATTEB  of  DEEP  DELIGHT  TO  GoD.  For  uot  Only  is  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  accepted 
at  the  appropriate  spot,  whether  vail  and  altar  of  incense,  or  the  brazen  altar  onl}-, 
according  to  the  status  of  the  penitent ;  but  there  is  besides  an  acceptance  of  the  best 
portions  of  the  animal  upon  the  altar,  indicatiiig  that  God  is  delighted  with  the 
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•ooomplished  atonement.  It  was,  bo  far  as  God  was  concerned,  as  much  a  fea-st  as  the 
peace  otVering.  It  ex]>ressed,  consequently,  that  God  was  delighted  beyond  all  oar  cou- 
oeption  with  the  recouciliation. 

It  is  well  to  make  this  idea  always  emphatic  Our  blinded  souls  are  ready  to  imagine 
that  we  are  more  anxious  for  reconciliation,  and  would  be  more  delightoil  with  it  wljen 
it  came,  than  God  can  be.  The  truth,  however,  is  all  the  other  way.  The  reconciliation 
begins  with  God,  the  atonement  is  due  to  his  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  over  the  actual 
consummation  he  rejoices  with  "joy  unspeakablo  and  full  of  glory." 

V,  ThK  reconciliation  IB  ALSO  MBANT  TO  BE  A  FEABT  OF  DKLKJHT  TO  ALL  God'b 
BBRVANT8   WIIO   AUK    INSTRUMENTAL   IN  BRIN(iINO  IT   ABOUT.      For  we  mUSt  notice  that, 

in  the  cases  where  the  jjriests  are  not  penitents  themselves,  but  mediators,  they  are 
allowed  to  make  a  feast  of  what  is  left  after  the  Injst portions  are  dedicated  to  God.  Of 
course,  when  they  are  penitents,  as  in  the  case  of  a  personal  or  a  congregational  sin,  (he 
carcase  is  to  be  considered  too  holy  for  the  priests  to  partake  of  it;  hence  it  is  disinsetl 
of  in  its  entirety  in  a  clean  place  beyond  the  camp.  This  was  the  solemn  way  of  dis- 
posing of  the  whole  carcase.  But  in  the  other  cases  the  priests  were  directed  to  feast 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  offering,  as  those  bearing  atdnement.  So  far  they  enjuyed 
wnat  was  their  lot  in  the  peace  offering.  As  a  feast,  and  not  a  lugubrious  fa.--t,  it 
surely  was  intended  to  indicate  their  i«rsonal  joy  and  satisfaction  in  tlie  reconciliatioa 
they  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about. 

Luke  XV.  presents  the  joy  of  the  Godhead  and  of  the  angels  orer  returning  penitents. 
It  is  this  spirit  we  should  cultivate.  It  will  require,  of  course,  much  personal  dealing 
with  souls,  but  it  is  worth  all  the  trouble  to  be  instrumental  in  leading  them  to  peace 
with  God,  and  to  the  joy  that  resalti  therefrom. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1,  9. —  Unintentional  transgression.  God  is  the  source  of  authority  and  l«w. 
Prom  him  instructions  emanate.  His  words  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  people. 
Like  unto  Moses,  ministers  and  teachers  receive  truth  not  to  secrete  it  in  their  own 
breasts,  but  to  impart  it  for  the  guidance  of  those  under  their  charge.  "  The  Lord 
spake,  .  .  .  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  May  we  listen  carefully,  lest  the 
utterances  of  the  "  still  small  voice  "  should  be  misheard,  and  the  counsels  intended 
for  comfort  and  direction  prove  a  false  light,  speeding  the  unconscious  traveller  to  the 
Tery  pitfalls  he  wa.s  to  avoid. 

L  The  universality  of  transgression.  Provision  is  announced  for  cases  of  sin, 
and  the  possibility  of  its  commission  by  all  classes  is  thus  shown.  1.  The  (/rdiiiary 
citizen  may  err ;  one  of  "  the  i  eople  of  the  land"  (see  ver.  27).  Poverty  and  obscurity  are 
not  safeguards  against  unrighteous  acts.  2.  The  man  of  rank,  the  "ruler"  (ver.  2:^)  or 
prince,  is  liable  to  sin.  Honour  and  responsibility  do  not  guarantee  or  produce  im- 
munity from  transgression.  3.  The  whole  congregation  (ver.  13)  is  not  exempt,  for  col- 
lective wisdom  and  might  are  not  effectual  barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  unlawful 
desire  and  action.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  safety  is  often  thought  to  lie,  but  the 
**  people  "  may  do  wickedly  as  well  as  an  individual.  This  was  exemplified  at  Mount 
Sinai  and  P.aal-peor,  and  modern  instances  abound.  Even — 4.  T^e  man  s/eciaUy  con- 
aecrated  to  holy  service,  the  "anointed  priest"  (ver.  3),  may  incur  guilt  and  bring 
punishment  upon  the  people.  How  cautious  we  should  be!  What  searching  of  our- 
■elves  with  the  candle  of  the  Lord;  what  prayer  for  knowledge  and  strength  should  dis- 
tinguish us  all ! 

II.  The  possibilitt  of  unintentional  transorksbion.  A  distinction  is  intimated 
between  sin  that  arises  from  mistake  ("ignorance,"  ver.  2),  that  is  at  first  "hid"  from 
percei'tion  and  afterwards  becomes  known  (vers.  13, 14),  awaking  penitence  and  a  desire 
to  undo  the  wrong  perpetrated,  and  sin  that  is  wilful,  committed  with  a  high  hand, 
with  an  attitude  of  defiance,  a  sin  against  light  and  knowledge.     Inadvertent  sinning  is 

Sossible  through  (1)  carelessness  of  behaviour,  heedless  conduct,  acting  without  previous 
eliberatiun ;  or  (2)  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Law,  failure  in  correct  interpretation,  or 
In  remembering  the  precise  precept  at  the  moment ;  or  (3)  a  sudden  outburst  of  passon, 
blinding  the  judgment  and  hurrying  the  will  to  words  and  deeds  afterwards  repented  of. 

III.  The  guilt  of  such  transgression.  Thia  is  assumed  by  the  atonement  neces- 
sary to  shield  the  doer  from  penalty,  and  by  the  expressions  employed  in  vers,  13,  22, 
and  27.     "  Guilty  "  refers  to  the  consequences  of  sinning,  the  state  of  wrath  into  which 
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th«  linner  enters,  and  the  moral  devastation  to  which  he  is  liable,  and  from  whicL 
preservation  is  possible  only  through  an  offering.  Learn,  then,  that  i^jnorance  does  not  ol 
itself  excuse  violation  of  God's  cummands,  but  it  permits  resort  to  such  an  atonement  as 
will  procure  God's  forgiveness.  Paul  said,  "  I  obtained  mercy  because  I  did  it  ignorantly 
and  in  unbelief."  Whereas  if  we  sin  wilfully,  there  is  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins.  The 
soul  that  doeth  jiresuinptuously  shall  be  cut  oflF  fi*om  among  the  people. — S.  R.  A. 

Ver.  3. — "  Let  him  bring  for  his  sin,  which  he  hath  sinned."  The  atonement  for 
involuntary  transgression.  The  Book  of  Leviticus  well  repays  careful  perusal  in  days 
when  there  are  many  attempts  made  to  lessen  men's  sense  of  the  enormity  of  sin  and  of 
the  necessity  of  a  propitiatory  offering.     Its  teachings  are  impressive,  its  pictures  vivid. 

I.  Sin  inflicts  an  injury  upon  the  holiness  of  God,  and  exposes  man  to  penal 
CONSEQUENCES.  The  words  used  to  denote  sin  imply  a  turning  aside  from  the  path 
marked  out,  a  deviation  from  rectitude.  Man  misses  his  way,  goes  astray  like  a  lost 
sheep.  He  does  what  he  ought  not  to  do  (ver.  2),  and  thereby  the  precepts  of  God  are 
slighted  and  God's  honour  is  wounded.  This  cannot  be  permitted  with  impunity. 
The  wrath  of  God,  not  a  base  but  holy  passion,  is  aroused,  and  vengeance  or  holy 
indignation  threatens  to  visit  the  transgressor.  We  think  wrongly  of  our  sinful  acts 
if  we  minimize  their  awful  importance,  or  pay  regard  simply  to  the  injury  done  to  our- 
selves. This  is  the  least  part.  The  Supreme  Being  is  concerned,  and  it  is  liis  dis- 
pleasure we  have  to  fear.  Sin  cuts  at  the  root  of  government,  assails  the  foundations 
of  the  eternal  throne. 

II.  Every  transgression  ib  recognized  ab  sinful,  whether  arising  from  ignorance 
or  wilfulness,  whether  an  act  of  omission  or  commission.  An  atonement  is  insisted 
on  even  for  what  we  deem  the  least  flagi  ant  derelictions.  Man  is  so  ready  to  extenuate 
his  crimes,  that  God  strips  off  the  veil,  and  exposes  sin  in  all  its  guiltiness,  a  thing  to 
be  loathed  and  shunned  wherever  met,  requiring  purification  on  our  part,  however 
accidentally  we  may  have  come  in  contact  with  it.  That  without  intention  we  tmd 
upon  a  venomous  serpent,  does  not  protect  us  from  its  fangs.  We  shall  need  the  lemedy, 
however  the  poison  may  have  been  injected. 

III.  Penitence  and  confession  are  insufficient  to  obliterate  the  memory  of 
THE  BIN.  To  regret  the  act  and  to  express  sorrow  and  to  determine  not  to  offend  again, 
are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but,  to  wii)e  out  the  stain,  blood  must  be  shed.  This  only 
can  whiten  the  defiled  robes.  Sinner,  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world !  To  have  the  sin  brought  to  your  knowledge,  so  that  you  take  a  more 
adequate  view  of  its  sinfulness,  to  pour  forth  agonizing  cries  and  floods  of  tears,  will  not 
obtain  forgiveness,  unless  accompanied  with  the  presentation  to  the  Father  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  Son. 

IV.  8lN    BECOMES  MORE  CONSPICUOUS  AND   FAB-REACHTNG  WHEN    COMMITTED  BY  THE 

OCCUPANTS  OF  A  LOFTY  POSITION.  The  high  priest  was  the  representative  of  the  nation, 
and  hence  his  offering  must  equal  in  value  that  presented  by  the  whole  congregation. 
So  likewise  the  sin  of  a  ruler  was  more  visible  than  that  of  a  subject,  and  wronged  God 
the  more,  and  whilst  a  she-goat  sufficed  for  one  of  the  people,  for  him  only  a  he-goat 
was  allowed.  Not  without  reason  did  the  apostle  exhort  that  intercession  be  made 
"  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in  authority."  Iniquity  in  high  places  in  the  Church  and 
in  society  causes  the  greatest  scandal,  becomes  most  hurtful  in  its  effects,  and  Is  most 
offensive  to  God.  Both  the  animal  offered  and  the  ritual  observed  testified  to  the 
relative  enormity  of  transgressions  by  different  classes.  Between  the  sins  of  each  order 
in  themselves  no  distinction  was  made. 

V.  By   THE    APPOINTED    VICTIM   RECONCILIATION   IB   POSSIBLE    TO    ALL   EKADYKBTENT 

OFFENDERS.  We  reserve  this  to  the  last,  in  order  that  the  cheeriest  aspect  may  be  upper- 
most. Divest  honour  of  its  consequent  responsibility  we  cannot,  but  we  point  to  the 
ample  provision  for  forgiveness  aflbrded  to  comfort  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the 
priest  and  the  layman,  the  individual  and  the  nation.  Our  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  has 
given  his  life  a  ransom  for  the  many.  He  satisfies  all  claims,  reconciles  us  unto  God, 
BO  that  our  trespasses  are  not  imputed  unto  us. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  3 — 12. — Riten  euevtial  to  an  atonement.  Who  could  stand  in  the  tabernacle 
eourt  without  having  imprinted  on  his  mind  the  view  God  takes  of  the  gxiilt  of  ein,  and 
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the  necessity  for  the  dnner'H  deliTerance  from  its  results?  The  victims  brought  for 
•acrifice,  the  priests  devoted  to  the  sacrificial  work,  tlio  altars  of  burnt  oflcnng  and 
incense,  the  vail  that  sc{)arated  the  holy  from  the  holiest  place — all  these  were  eminently 
calculated  to  deep<u  the  Israelites'  conviction  of  the  In  lincss  of  the  Aimi^^lity,  and  th« 
awfulness  of  violatiue  his  injunctions.  Neglecting  the  distinctions  enunn  iate<l  in  thi« 
chapter  according  to  the  rank  occupie<l  by  the  transgressor,  let  us  take  a  general  survey 
of  tne  conditions  enforced  in  a  proper  oD'ering  for  sin. 

L  Thb  death  of  an  appointed  victim.  The  hand  of  the  offerer  is  placed  on  the 
animal's  head,  and  the  animal's  life  is  surrendered  to  the  will  of  God.  "  Without 
shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  This  tragic  8|iectacle  attests  f(jrcibly  the  rigour  of 
God's  reauirements.  Christ  died  as  our  representative,  so  that  in  him  we  all  died 
(2  Cor.  T.),  and  those  who  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  his  salvation  place  their  liands  by 
faith  upon  him,  believing  that  he  was  "  made  a  curse  "  for  them.  Holiness  demands 
an  unblemished  victim  in  each  case.  Henc«  the  impossibility  of  man  becoming  his 
own  atonement.     Sin  cannot  expiate  sin. 

II.  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  bt  the  high  PRresT  upon  the  hornb  of  the 
▲i/TAB.  "The  blood  is  the  life,"  and  is  in  this  manner  brought  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  symbolized  by  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  in  the  court  or  incense  in 
the  sanctuary.  The  horns  represent  the  might  of  the  altar,  so  that  to  smear  them 
with  blood  was  to  carry  the  offering  to  the  place  where  the  accejitance  by  God  of 
ofl'erings  or  praise  culminated.  tSin  dishonours  God,  and  therefore  the  significance  of 
the  offering  for  sin  depends  chiefly  upon  its  ]>rcseiitation  where  God  was  pleased  to 
vouchsafe  nis  favour  to  man.  Where  sin  was  most  dishonouring,  as  in  the  event  of 
transgression  by  the  anointed  priest,  the  blood  had  to  be  sprinkled  before  the  vail  that 
covered  the  Shechinah.  By  his  death  Christ  entered  into  heaven,  presenting  his  own 
precious  blood  to  the  Father,  and  now  makes  intercession  as  the  appointed  Mediator. 

III.  The  poubino  out  of  the  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  altab  of  bubnt 
offebino.  It  is  said  that,  at  the  building  of  the  temple,  conduits  were  constructed  to 
drain  the  blood  into  the  valley  of  Kedron ;  in  the  wilderness  it  sufliced  to  let  it  flow 
into  the  earth.  The  life  of  the  animal  was  thus  completely  surrendered  to  God.  Jesus 
gave  himself  up  to  do  the  will  of  God.  His  self-sacrifice  is  the  basis  of  ours.  We  must 
live,  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  him.  He  considered  not  his  time,  words,  works,  ai  hia  own, 
and  we  must  regard  ourselves  as  devoted  to  the  Father. 

IV.  The  burning  of  the  fat.  Thus  God  would  be  glorified  by  the  choicest 
portions,  analogous  to  the  ceremony  enacted  in  connection  with  peace  offerings.  This 
resemblance  seems  designed  to  teach :  1.  That  by  this  sin  oflering  agreement  was 
re-established  between  God  and  man.  2.  And  that  God's  portion  of  the  victim  might 
be  treated  in  the  usual  way,  the  transgression  not  being  on  GxkI's  side,  but  on  that  of 
man,  who  therefore  is  not  permitted,  as  in  the  peace  offering,  to  eat  his  part  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  feast.  There  is  thus:  3.  A  reminder  that  but  for  sin  man  too  might 
have  shared  in  the  sacrificial  meal  with  God,  but  transgression  had  interrupted  the 
communion,  and  deprived  him  of  his  former  privilege.  By  the  obedience  unto  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  God  was  glorified,  and  Christ  became  the  "propitiation  for  our  sins." 

V.  The  consumption  of  the  carcase  by  fire  outside  the  camp.  N»  part  of 
the  animal  was  food  for  man,  but  the  remainder  was  to  be  carried  to  a  clean  [ilace,  and 
there  burnt.  Every  detail  of  the  ceremony  speaks  of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  the 
bies.sings  which  man  thereby  loses,  and  the  need  for  entire  devotion  of  the  victim  that  is 
to  atone  for  sin.  Nothing  must  be  left,  lest  it  should  defile.  The  E)  lisi  le  to  the  Hebrews 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  Christ  suffered  without  the  gates  of  the  holy  city  ;  to  such  a 
death  of  shame  was  he  exposed  in  order  to  bear  our  sins. 

Conclusion.  Beware  of  transgression!  Behold  the  sternness  of  God  in  dealing  with 
it.  Admire  his  grace  in  furnishing  an  expiation,  and  with  grateful  love  avail  yourselves 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour. — S.  R.  A. 

VerB.  1 — 3. — The  tin  offering  for  the  priest.     The   revelations  contained  In   the 

{receding  chapters,  and  commencing  with  the  words,  "And  the  Lord  called  unto 
loses,"  etc.,  appear  to  have  been  given  at  one  diet,  and  now  we  are  intruduced  to  a 
new  series  by  similar  words,  "And  tlie  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,"  etc.  The  offerings 
described  in  the  earlier  aeries,  via.  the  burnt  offering,  the  meat  offering,  and  the  peace 
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offering,  were  similar  to  those  offererl  by  the  patriarchs ;  but  these  now  to  be  described 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Levitical  dispensation.  In  the  verses  more  immediately 
before  us  we  have  to  contemplate — 

I.  The  priest  as  a  sinner.  1.  May  he  he  viewed  in  this  character  at  a  type  of  Christ  t 
(1)  He  is  distinguished  as  "  the  priest  that  is  anointed."  Some  suppose  this  determines 
him  to  be  the  high  priest.  That  the  high  priest  was  a  remarkable  type  of  Christ  there 
can  be  no  question  (Heb.  iii.  1).  (2)  But  Christ  wac  sinless.  By  the  miracle  in  his 
birth  he  avoided  original  sin  (Luke  i.  35).  In  his  life  he  "  fulfilled  all  righteousness  " 
(Matt.  iii.  15  ;  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  vii.  26).  (3)  Yet  so  was  our  sin  laid  to  his  account  that 
he  vicariously  stood  furth  as  the  universal  sinner.  "  The  Lord  made  to  meet  upon  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all "  (Isa.  liii.  6,  margin).  2.  He  may  be  viewed  as  a  type  of  the 
Christian.  (1)  He  was  not  necessarily  the  high  priest  because  "  anointed."  Aaron's 
sons  were  consecrated  with  Aaron  (ch.  viii.  2).  This  expression  may,  therefore,  simply 
import  that  he  was  a  priest  who  had  come  to  official  years,  and  therefore  had  received 
consecration  (see  ch.  vii.  6,  where  minors  and  females  are  reputed  to  be  "  among  the 
priests  ").  (2)  The  priests  in  general  were  representatives  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  who 
were,  in  consequence,  viewed  as  a  "  kingdom  of  priests  "  (Exod.  xix.  6).  (3)  And  they 
typified  the  Christians  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  We  do  not  exercise  our  priesthood  by  proxy,  but 
ourselves  "  draw  nigh  unto  Gk>d."  This  supplies  a  good  reason  for  their  being 
"  anointed,"  for  "  Christians,"  as  their  name  imports,  are  anointed  ones  (see  2  Cor.  1.21 ; 
Heb.  i.  9 ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27). 

II.  The  priest  as  needing  a  sin  offering.  1.  His  sin  is  that  of  ignorance.  (1)  The 
case  of  Eli  could  not  be  brought  within  this  statute  (see  1  Sam.  iii.  14).  For  obstinate 
sin  there  is  no  mercy  (see  Numb.  xv.  30,  31 ;  Heb.  x.  26 — 29).  True  Christians  do  not 
wilfully  sin  (see  Matt  xiii.  38;  John  viii.  44  ;  1  John  iii.  6 — 10).  Not  all  who  profess 
the  Christian  name  have  a  right  to  the  title.  (2)  There  are  sins  that  are  not  wilful : 
sins  of  surprise ;  sins  of  inattention ;  sins  of  neglect  in  consequence  (G^al.  vi.  1 ; 
Jas.  V.  19,  20).  But  these  are  sins.  (3)  The  sin  offering  is  the  only  remedy  for  these. 
Though  ignorance  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation,  it  cannot  be  pleaded  in  exculpation 
(see  1  John  i,  7 — 9).  2.  The  priest  must  bring  a  bullock.  (1)  The  common  people 
may  bring  a  kid  (ver.  28).  Even  a  ruler  may  bring  a  kid  (ver.  23).  But  the  priest 
must  bring  the  larger  animal.  He  has  to  bring  the  same  which  is  offered  for  tlie  whole 
congregation.  (2)  Much  is  expected  of  professors  of  religion ;  and  more  especially  so 
of  office-bearers  and  ministers.  They  should  have  more  perfect  knowledge!  iu  that 
which  is  the  principal  business  of  their  life.  They  may,  from  their  position,  more  easily 
misguide  the  people.  The  words  in  the  text  rendered  "  If  the  priest  that  is  iuointed  do 
sin  according  to  the  sin  of  the  people,"  some  construe  "  If  the  anointed  priest  shall 
lead  the  people  to  sin."  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  a  "  blind  leader  of  the  blind  "  (see 
Rom.  iL  21).  (3)  Conspicuous  men  should  consider  this.  Churchwardens  in  Episcopal 
Churches ;  deacons  in  Congregationalist  Churches ;  leaders  in  Methodist  Churches ; 
ministers  in  all ;  they  should  watch ;  they  should  pray ;  they  should  seek  the 
prayers  of  their  Churches  (Eph.  vL  19  ;  CoL  Iv.  3;  1  Tbesa.  v.  25 ;  2  Tuesa.  iiL  1).— 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 12. — The  $in  offering  viewed  as  typical  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary.  This 
subject  will  be  best  considered  by  citing  some  of  the  more  notable  references  to  it  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  It  is  evinced  from  Rom.  vm.  3  :  "  For  what  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for 
sin,"  i.e.  by  a  sin  offering  (the  Greek  term  here  used  is  that  by  which  the  LXX.  coir 
monly  translate  the  Hebrew  for  "  sin  offering  "), "  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,"  etc.  The 
"  flesh"  that  was  "  weak"  here,  we  take  to  be:  1.  Not  our  fallen  rhiture.  (1)  The 
word  "  flesh  "  is  used  for  this.  It  is  so  used  in  the  connection  of  this  very  passage 
(vers.  4 — 8  ;  see  also  Gal.  v.  16,  17).  This  circumstance  has  led  expositors  to  accep 
the  term  here  in  that  sense.  (2)  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  Law  of  God  weak  through 
our  fallen  nature  ?  Certainly  not.  The  Law  answers  all  God  ever  intended  it  to  answer. 
His  purposes  cannot  be  frustrated.  2.  But  the  fiesh  of  the  sin  offerings.  (1)  These 
were  constitutionally  weak  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  sin.  The  flesh  of  bulls  and 
goats  is  not  "  sinful  flesh."    Therefore  sin  could  not  be  condemned  in  it.     (2)  This 
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weakness  was  no  frustration  of  GixI'b  puriioaea,  for  he  never  intended  tliat  Hin  Hhould  be 
condemned  in  such  tiesb  fts  theirs  (I's.  Ixix.  30,  ."U  ;  li.  l(i  ;  lleb.  x.  i).  He  intc'n<k'd 
these  to  foreshadow  aomcthinjj  better,  viz.  :  3.  The  Sin  ()ff>riug  of  Calvary.  (1)  Thia 
was  made  in  a  human  body.  Being  in  tiie  "  lil<unesa  of  sinful  flewh  ; "  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional weikness  liere  (lleh.  x.  5 — 10).  ("2)  The  >.;loriuus  Person  who  assurnod  the 
"  likeness  of  sinful  ile>li "  was  God's  "  own  Son."  Thus  by  virtue  of  his  Divinity  not 
only  has  he  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  but  he  enables  ua  to  fultil  the  righteousnew  of 
the  Law  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

II.  It  is  evincki)  in  2  Con.  v.  21 :  "  He  was  made  sin,**  i.e.  a  sin  offering,  "  for  ub, 
who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  1.  Ilit 
righttouxness  is  the  righteousness  of  Ood.  (1)  Because  he  is  G<'<1  himself.  The  Father 
was  in  him.  Whoever  failed  to  discern  the  Father  in  him  did  not  com])rehcnd  hira, 
did  not  know  him  (John  xiv.  7 — 11).  (2)  He  was  ai)proved  of  God  (Matt.  iii.  17; 
xvii.  f)).  His  resurrection  placed  this  beyond  question  (Acts  ii.  22 — 24).  2.  This  we 
receive,  by  imputation,  in  exchanf/e  for  our  sin.  (1)  The  transfer  of  tlie  sin  was  set 
forth  in  the  laying  on  of  the  hand  of  the  ofTerer  npon  the  bullock  at  the  altar,  while  it 
was  yet  alive.  The  Jews  give  us  these  as  the  words  uttered  by  the  offerer,  '*  I  have 
sinned ;  I  have  done  perversely ;  I  have  rebelled,  and  done  (here  specifying  men- 
tally or  audibly  the  cause  of  his  otfering).  But  I  return  by  repentance  btfore  thee,  and 
let  this  be  ray  expiation."  (2)  The  substitute  is  then  condemned  while  the  offerer  is 
justified.  Not  only  is  he  released  from  the  obligation  to  die,  but  is  taken  into  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  feasts  with  him  upon  the  meat  and  drink  offerings  accompanymg 
(Numb.  XV.  24). 

III.  It  is  evinced  in  Heb.  ix.  28  :  "  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ; 
and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin,"  i.e. 
without  a  sin  offering,  "unto  salvation."  The  allusions  liere  are  to  the  sin  offering  of 
the  Law.  The  teaching  is  that,  whereas  at  his  first  advent  he  ai)i>eared  in  the  similitude 
of  sinful  flesh  for  the  purposes  foreshadowed  in  the  sin  offering,  when  ho  conies  the 
second  time  it  will  be  in  the  glorious  similitude  of  humanity,  in  innocence  and  holiness, 
to  effect  in  us  all  the  glories  destined  to  follow  upon  his  former  meritorious  sufferings 
(1  Pet.  i.  11). 

IV.  It  is  evinced  in  Heb.  xm.  10 — 13  :  "  We  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no 
right  to  eat  which  serve  the  tabernacle.  For  the  bodies  of  those  beasts,  whose  blood  is 
brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood,  suffertid 
without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth,  therefore,  unto  him  without  the  camp,  bearing 
his  reproach."  1.  This  passage,  like  those  already  cited,  asserts  generally  the  fact  that 
the  sin  offering  was  a  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  2.  But  it  also  points  out  the 
typical  import  of  the  burning  of  the  body  in  the  place  of  ashes  without  the  camp. 
What  is  this  place  of  ashes  but  Calvary,  Golgotlia,  the  i  lace  of  a  skull,  which  was 
outside  the  gate  of  .Jerusalem  ?  3.  It  furthermore  proves  that  the  consumption  of  the 
body  of  the  beasts  in  the  fire,  viz.  after  they  had  been  bled  at  the  side  of  the  altar, 
foreshadowed  the  "  suffering  "  of  Christ.  "  He  suffered  without  the  camp."  Tins  suffer- 
ing then  being  distinguished  from  that  represented  by  the  bleeding,  it  must  refer  lo 
that  agony  of  soul  which  Jesus  suffered  from  the  fire  of  God's  wrath  against  sin. 
4.  Since  the  altar  which  supplies  our  Eucharistic  feast  is  that  of  Calvary ;  and  since 
tie  priests  under  the  Law  did  not  eat  of  the  bodies  of  those  beasts  which  were  burnt 
without  the  camp,  which  were  types  of  Christ,  those  who  serve  the  tabernacle  have 
no  right  to  eat  of  our  altar.  Therefore  those  who  embrace  Christ  and  rejoice  in  hi^s 
fellowship  must,  in  the  first  place,  renounce  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  (Gal.  ii. 
19—21 ;  ui.  1— 3).-nJ.  A.  M. 

Vers.  13 — 21. — Sin  offering  for  the  congregation.  The  congregation  of  Israel 
■MStained  a  twofold  character,  viz.  a  political  and  an  ecclesiastical ;  for  it  was  at  once 
•  Nation  and  a  Church.     Here  we  have — 

I.  The  sin  of  a  nation.  Ver.  13.  1.  The  eommandments  of  the  Lord  concern 
nations.  (1)  Nations  are  constituted  under  the  control  of  his  providence.  We  sea 
this  in  the  account  of  their  origin  at  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  6 — 8).  In  the  teaching  -J  prophecy 
(Gen.  ix.  25 — 27 ;  xvii.  4,  6,  16).    In  the  inspired  review  of  their  nktory  (Acu  xviL 
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26).  (2)  God  has  ever  held  nations  responsible  to  him  (Job  xii.  18 ;  Jer.  xxviL  6 ; 
Dan.  ii.  21 ;  iv.  32).  (3)  The  Hebrew  nation  more  especially  so.  He  raised  them  up 
in  pursuance  of  his  promise  to  their  fathers.  He  preserved  them  in  Egypt.  He  brouglit 
them  forth  with  an  outstretched  arm.  He  gave  them  a  code  of  laws  at  Sinai.  He  gave 
them  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  visible  symbol  he  guided  their  government. 
(Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20 ;  Rom.  ix.  4,  5).  2.  Therefore  nations  may  sin  against  him,  (1) 
\Vhere  a  law  is  there  may  be  transgression  (1  John  iii.  4).  God  has  not  left  himself 
without  witness  (Acts  xiv.  17).  (2)  The  Gentile  nations  sinned  in  throwing  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  true  Gk)d  and  joining  themselves  to  idols.  They  have  in  consequence 
sunk  into  the  most  abominable  immoralities  (Rom.  i.  21 — 3-).  (3)  The  Hebrews 
followed  the  bad  example  of  their  neighbours,  (a)  In  asking  a  king  to  be  like  them  (1 
Sam.  viii.  7,  8).  (b)  In  their  idolatries  (1  Kings  xii.  26—30 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  11).  They 
became  demoralized  by  licentiousness  and  violence  (Isa.  i.  4). 

II.  The  sin  of  a  Church.  1.  Tlie  commandments  of  the  Lord  concern  Churches. 
(1)  The  Church  of  God  in  the  noblest  sense  is  a  grand  unity  existing  tliroughout  the 
universe  and  throughout  the  ages.  This  is  the  corpoiation  against  which  the  gates  of 
hell  cannot  prevail  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  (2)  This  invisible  Church  has  visible  represen- 
tatives on  this  earth.  The  congregation  of  Israel  was  such  a  representative  (Acts  vii. 
38  ;  collate  Ps.  xxii.  22  with  Heb.  ii.  12).  Now  under  the  gospel  these  representatives 
are  many.  There  is  a  Church  where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  2.  These  Chvrches  are  responsible  to  Ood.  (1)  They  have  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  faith  (Titus  iii.  10 ;  2  John  10 ;  Jude  3 ;  Rev.  ii.  13).  (2)  They  have  to 
maintain  purity  of  discipline,  viz.  by  persuasion,  by  admonition,  and  by  expulsion  of 
incorrigible  offenders.  Excision  in  the  Jewish  Church  was  accompanied  by  the  infliction 
of  death ;  for  the  laws  of  the  nation  and  those  of  the  Church  were  one  (Exod.  xxxi.  14  ; 
Numb.  XV.  34,  35).  Now  it  means  withdrawraent  from  the  companionship  of  the 
offender  (Matt,  xviii.  17 ;  Rom.  xvi.  17  ;  1  Cor.  v. ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  14 ;  2  Tim.  iiL  5). 

III.  The  offering  fob  sin.  1.  Communities  are  punished  in  this  world.  (1) 
This  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  There  is  no  future  resurrection  of  com- 
munities. Disintegration  to  a  community  is  its  utter  extinction.  (2)  Nations  meet 
their  punishment  in  adversities  which  are  ordered  by  Providence.  These  are  the  sword 
(1  Sam.  xii.  9 — 15)  ;  the  pestilence  (Deut.  xxviii.  21) ;  the  consequence  is  famine,  and 
wasting,  possibly,  unto  extinction.  God  stirs  up  one  nation  against  another  to  punish 
its  pride  (Isa.  xii.  2,  25  ;  xlv.  1—4 ;  xlvi.  10 ;  Jer.  1.  21—32).  (3)  Churches  have 
their  punishment  in  this  world.  It  may  come  in  the  form  of  spiritual  leanness.  In 
abandonment  to  apostacy  (Isa.  Ixvi.  3,  4 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  11).  The  candlestick  may  be 
taken  out  of  its  place  (ilatt.  xxi.  41 — 43 ;  Rev.  ii.  5).  2.  Punishment  may  be  averted 
by  sacrifice.  (1)  Sacrifices  of  the  Law  were  concerned  with  communities.  The  text 
furnishes  an  example.  The  community  may  be  civil.  It  may  be  ecclesiastical  When 
sacrifice  is  accepted,  no  punishment  is  inflicted.  This  is  the  import  of  the  assurance, 
"  It  shall  be  forgiven  them."  (2)  The  sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  no  less  concerned  with 
commimities.  Churches  feel  it  as  well  as  individuals.  Nations  feel  it  as  well  as 
Churches.  Churches  and  nations  also  should  plead  it  far  more  than  they  do.  3.  There 
is  no  m,ercy  for  wilful  sin.  (1)  To  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  atonement,  there 
must  be  repentance.  This  was  expressed  when  the  elders  of  the  congregation,  on  behalf 
of  their  constituents,  laid  their  hands  upon  the  bullock  (see  ver.  15).  The  gospel  of 
this  is  obvious.  (2)  There  must  also  be  faith.  The  faith  expressed  in  the  laying  on 
of  hands  was  carried  further  in  the  sprinkling  of  blood  (see  vers.  16,  18).  The  vail 
was  a  type  of  Christ,  who  is  our  "  Way  "  to  God,  the  "  Door  "  to  us  into  the  temple  of 
the  Divine  Presence  (Heb.  x,  19,  20).  The  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  vail  set  forth  the 
laying  of  our  sin  upon  him  who  thereby  consecrates  for  us  the  way.  He  also  is  our 
altar  of  incense  upon  whom  the  blood  of  our  guilt  is  laid,  and  by  whose  intercession 
we  are  rendered  acceptable  to  God  (1  Pet.  ii.  5).  (3)  Judgment  is  reserved  for  the 
obstinate.  When  a  Church  becomes  apostate  and  will  not  repent,  it  must  be  destroyed. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Judaism,  which  was  removed  amidst  the  slaughter  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Such  will  be  the  doom  of  the  Babylonish  harlot  (Rev.  xviii. 
4 — 8).  And  what  hope  is  there  for  nations  when  they  become  infidel?  If  sins  of 
ignorance  cannot  be  forgiven  without  a  sin  offering,  what  must  be  the  fate  of  com* 
Uiuuitius  guilty  of  prcsumptuuus  sins  I— J.  A.  M, 
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Vers.  22 — 35. —  The  sin  offering  of  the  ruler  and  of  any  of  the  people.  An  in  th« 
precediDg  paragraph  we  have  lesaoug  from  tho  relation  of  uin  offering  to  cominuuitieu, 
here  we  are  reminded — 

I.  That  individdals  ark  responsiblb  to  Qod.  We  liare  :  1.  The  rftponnihility  of 
the  ruler.     (1)  Rulers  stand  rehitid  to  subjects.     Tlieir  influeace  is  txtensive  in  pro- 

fortioD  to  the  elevation  of  their  rank.  The  Jews  construe  this  law  to  relate  to  the 
ing ;  but  the  term  for  ruler  (N"t?J,  n'lsi)  is  not  so  restrictetl  in  Scri|)ture  (see  Numb.  i.  4). 
This  law  was  in  force  400 years  before  there  existed  a  kinj?  in  Israel.  (2)  Ah  rulers  of 
subjects  they  stand  related  to  Goil  (I'rov.  viii.  15,  16;  2  Sara,  xxiii.  3).  Note  :  hero 
only,  the  commandment  transi^ressed  is  said  to  be  the"comranndmcnt  of  the  I^ord  his 
GJod"  (ver.  2'2).  This  is  to  remind  him  that  if  he  rules  others,  God  rules  hirn,  and  will 
call  him  to  acwunt  for  the  manm-r  in  which  he  uses  his  authority.  (3)  The  individual 
is  not  sunk  in  the  office.  Men  are  too  apt  to  forget  this,  particularly  so  when  they  sit 
in  conclave.  So  far  from  neutralizing,  it  makes  individuality  more  conspicuous,  and 
should  rt-nder  it  more  intense.  2.  'Ihe  responsibility  of  the  private  person.  ( 1 )  Subjects 
stand  related  to  rulers.  They  have  relative  as  well  as  personal  duties.  They  have 
public  as  well  as  private  interests  and  obligations.  (2)  They  stani  as  subjects  to 
rulers  in  relation  to  God.  This  is  recognized  in  his  laws.  (See  Exod.  ixii.  28;  the 
margin  construes  the  term  urhvi,  rendered  "  gods,"  by  "  judges."  Magistrates  are  here 
presented  as  representatives  of  the  Elohim.)  They  are  to  resjject  and  sustain  authority 
in  righteousness  (1  Tim.  vi.  1).  To  pray  for  those  in  authority  (1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2).  (3)  The 
individual  is  not  sunk  in  the  subject.  None  are  too  obscure  to  be  noticed  by  God  ; 
too  insignificant  to  escape  his  inquisition. 

II.  That  sin  offering  is  provided  fob  ikdiyiduals.  1.  It  is  appointed  for  the 
ruler  (vers.  22 — 20).  (1)  He  has  to  bring  a  "  kid  of  the  goats,"  not  a  bullock,  which 
was  required  from  the  priest  and  from  the  congregation.  The  blood  of  the  kid  was  to 
be  sprinkled  simply  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  whereas  the  bloo<l  of 
the  bullock  was  also  sprinkled  \x\xm  the  altar  of  incense  and  the  vaiL  A  further 
difference  was  that  whereas  the  bodies  of  the  beasts  otlered  for  the  priest  and  for  the 
congregation  were  burnt  without  the  camp,  the  kid  of  the  ruler  was  treated  as  the  peace 
offering.  (2)  These  differences  siiow  that  the  sin  of  the  ruler,  though  so  heinous  as  not 
to  be  forgiven  without  sacrifice,  was  yet  not  so  heinous  as  that  of  the  priest.  More  is 
expected  from  men  of  religious  profession.  Nor  was  the  sin  of  the  ruler  regarded  as  so 
heinous  as  that  of  the  congregation.  "  It  is  bad  when  great  men  give  ill  examjiles,  but 
worse  when  all  men  follow  them  **  (Matthew  Henry).  2.  It  it  appointed  fi>r  the 
common  person  (vers.  27 — 35).  (1)  Whereas  the  oflering  of  the  ruler  is  defined  to  be 
"  a  kid  of  the  goats,"  that  of  the  private  individual  may  be  eitlier  a  kid  (t  a  iamb.  As 
he  has  more  liberty  in  his  sacrifice,  so  has  he  in  his  conduct.  Freedom  is  limited  in 
the  ratio  of  elevation.  The  humble  should  not  be  envious  of  the  great.  (2)  The  offer- 
ing of  the  private  person  was  to  be  a/emoZe,  which  was  proper  to  one  having  no  authority  ; 
whereas,  and  for  the  opposite  reason,  the  ruler  had  to  bring  a  male.  (3)  These 
differences  go  to  show  that  the  sin  of  a  ruler  is  mure  serious  than  that  of  a  common 
person.  If  his  privileges  are  greater,  so  are  his  responsibilities.  If  his  position  is 
elevated,  his  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  is  proportionately  great. 

III.  That  sin  offering  is  discriminative.  1.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  sin.  (1)  It  is 
for  sin  against  God.  It  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  immediately  with  sins  against  our 
fellows  or  against  society.  These,  of  course,  may  be  constructively  viewed  as  offences 
also  against  God.  If  this  were  raore  considered,  men  would  be  more  respectful  to  their 
fellows,  who  are  "  made  after  the  image  of  Gtxi  "  (see  Jas.  iii.  9).  (2)  It  is  for  sin  against 
his  negative  commandments.  This  is  the  teaching  of  vers.  2,  15,  22,  27.  (3)  It  is  for 
sin  ignorantly  committed  against  them  (see  John  xvi.  2,  3  ;  Acts  iiL  17  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  8). 
Ignorance  is  no  plea  for  mercy  without  sacrifice.  It  is  a  plea  for  mercy  with  a  sacrifice 
(see  Luke  xxiii.  34;  1  Tim.  i.  13).  2.  As  to  the  time  of  the  offering.  (I)  "And  is 
guilty,"  viz.  before  the  punishment  of  his  sin  has  come  upon  him.  If  he  discover  his 
sin  in  time  and  bring  his  sin  offering,  it  may  avert  that  punishment.  Men  should 
never  try  to  hide  their  sins  from  their  own  souls.  On  the  contrary,  they  should 
diligently  seek  to  discover  them.  We  should  plead  the  sin  sacrifice  for  those  we  have 
not  discovered  (see  Vs.  xix.  12;  cxxxix.  23,  24;  1  John  i,  7).  (2)  "Or  if  his  sin, 
wherein  hs  hath  sinoed,  oome  to  his  kikowledge,"  viz.  by  the  puniiihmaut  cf  it  otw« 
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taking  hira  (see  2  Sam.  xxxi.  1).  When  calamity  comes  we  must  not  too  readily 
relegate  it  to  the  category  of  mere  physical  sequence,  but  confess  the  hand  of  God. 
Timely  sacrifice  may  stay  a  plague  (see  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25).  3.  For  obstinate  infidelity 
thfre  is  no  mercy.  (1)  This  is  what  Paul,  alluding  to  the  sin  offering,  calls  wilful  sin 
(Heb.  X.  20).  His  argument  goes  to  show  that  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  the  ai: si- 
type  of  that  oftering.  (2)  The  Law  had  no  provision  of  mercv  for  presumptuous  hils, 
whether  the  precept  outraged  were  negative  or  positive  (see  !riimb.  xv.  27 — 31).  An 
awful  instance  of  the  severity  of  the  Law  is  described  in  Numb.  xv.  32 — 36.  This 
instance  is  referred  to  by  Paul,  who  goes  on  to  state  that  the  gospel  has  its  correspond- 
ing law  of  extremity,  but  with  a  "  much  sorer  pimishment "  (Heb.  x.  28,  29),  If  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  infliction  of  death  upon  the  body,  what 
punishment  can  be  *'  much  sorer  "  but  the  "  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  in  hell " 
(Matt.  X.  28)?— J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  2. —  The  mind  of  Ood  respecting  the  sin  of  man.  "If  a  soul  shall  sin." 
This  chapter  which  treats  of  this  sin  offering,  and  more  especially  these  words  of  the 
second  verse,  mav  remind  us — 

I.  That  all  men  have  sinned,  and  are  guilty  before  God.  The  stern  facts  of 
the  case  make  the  words,  "  If  a  soul  shall  sin,"  equivalent  to  "  When  a  soul  sins."  The 
succeeding  chapters  provide  for  all  possible  cases,  as  if  it  were  only  too  certain  that  men 
in  every  station  and  in  every  position  would  sin.  So  in  John  we  have,  "  If  any  man 
sin,"  accompanied  by  the  plain  utterance, "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,"  etc.  (1  John  i.  8 ;  ii  1).  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in  providing  for  the 
people  of  God,  the  Divine  Legislator  had  to  contemplate  the  moral  certainty  that  all, 
even  those  standing  in  his  immediate  presence  and  engaged  in  his  worship,  would 
fall  into  sin  and  condemnation.  This  significant  provision  is  only  too  well  confirmed 
by  :  1.  The  record  of  Hebrew  history.  2.  Other  statements  of  Scripture  (Ps.  xiv.  2,  3 ; 
Bom.  iii.  10,  23  ;  Qa\.  iii.  22  ;  1  John  L  10).  3,  Our  observation  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. 4.  ()ur  own  conscience :  every  soul  does  sin  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed  ;  doing 
those  "  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done  "  (ver.  2),  and  leaving  undone  (not  thought,  not 
spoken,  not  fulfilled)  those  things  God  righteously  requires.  "  The  God  in  whose  hand 
our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways,  have  we  not  glorified  "  (Dan.  v.  23). 

II.  That  sin  was  (and  still  may  be)  divided  into  the  pardonable  and  un- 
pardonable. The  words,  "  If  a  soul  shall  sin,"  are  preparatory  to  the  announcement  of 
Divine  provision  for  pardon.  But  there  s  a  line  drawn  between  sin  and  sin.  Refer- 
ence is  frequently  made  to  sinning  "  through  ignorance  "  (vers.  2,  13,  22,  27).  This 
is  distinguished  from  "  presumptuous  sin  "  (Numb.  xv.  30,  31 ;  Deut.  xvii.  12).  For  the 
one  there  was  pardon;  for  the  other,  instant  execution.  The  word  "ignorance"  was 
not  confined  to  mere  inadvertence ;  it  extended  to  sins  of  unpremeditated  folly  and 
passion ;  probably  to  all  sins  but  deliberate,  high-handed  rebellion  against  God  and  his 
Law  (ch.  xvi.  21 ;  comp.  Acts  iii.  17 ;  1  Tim.  i.  13).  Pardon  was  i-rovided,  but  there  was 
a  limit  to  the  Divine  mercy;  there  was  iniquity  for  which  no  sacrifice  availed  (I  Sam. 
iii.  14).  Under  the  gospel  there  is  one  "  unpardonable  sin,"  the  sin  "  against  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Matt.  xii.  31,  32).  In  the  time  of  our  Lord,  this  sin  took  the  special  form  of 
blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  our  time  it  resolves  itself  into  a  persistent  and 
obdurate  resistance  of  his  Divine  influence.  This  necessarily  ends  in  final  impenitence 
and  ultimate  condemnation.  This  one  sin  excepted,  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
extends  (1)  to  the  blackest  crimes ;  (2)  to  the  longest  career  in  wrong-doing  ;  (3)  to  the 
guiltiest  disregard  of  privilege  and  opportunity. 

III.  That  God  has  provided  for  the  pardon  of  sin  by  sacrifice.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  the  same  word  in  Hebrew  which  signifies  sin  is  also  used  for  "sin  ofieriug." 
So  closely,  so  intimately  in  the  will  of  God,  and  hence  in  the  mind  of  man,  were  the 
two  things  connected — sin  and  sacrifice.  AU  unpresumptuous  sins  might  be  forgiven, 
but  not  without  shedding  of  blood.  Sin,  in  God's  thought,  means  death,  and  the 
sinner  must  be  made  to  feel  that,  as  such,  he  is  worthy  of  death.  Hence  he  must  bring 
the  animal  from  his  herd  or  flock,  and  it  must  be  slain,  the  guilt  of  the  offerer  having 
been  solemnly  confessed  over,  and  (by  imputation)  formally  conveyed  to  the  victim's 
head.  The  life  of  the  one  for  the  life  of  the  other.  Doubtless  it  suflficed  for  the 
time  and  for  the  purpose,  but  it  was  not  the  redemption  which  a  guilty  race  needed, 
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and  which  a  God  of  boundleas  pc.iro  was  Intending  and  was  thus  preparing,'  to  HU[)f>ly. 
The  sin  ofleiinp  was  projjhctic,  syinbolical.  'I'lie  blood  of  bulls  could  no"t  Inko  awuy 
the  sin  of  tho  world;  only  the  slaui  Lamb  of  dod  would  avail  for  that  (Ileb.  i.  4  ; 
John  i.  29).  But  "  tho  blood  of  Jesus  Chridt  his  Son  cleaiiseth  us  from  (til  sin  ;  " 
"  liauy  man  sin,  ...  he  is  the  i)ropiti:itiiin  for  our  sins  ...  for  the  sins  nf  ihf  whole 
world"  (1  John  i.  7;  ii.  1,  2).  "  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  (a  sin  oflVrin^;)  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  wo  might  be  made,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  v.  21).  We  learn  from  the 
foregoinj:;:  L  The  one  great  and  deep  want  of  the  world.  We  havt  bodiis  that  need 
to  be  clothed,  fed,  etc.,  but  this  ia  nothing  to  tlio  fact  that  we  are  souls  that  have 
sinned,  needing  to  be  torgiv<'n  and  acceptecl  of  God.  2.  Tlie  inestimable  advauta-es 
we  now  enjoy.  If  the  Jew  had  great  advantages  over  the  Gentile,  we  arc  far  more 
privileged  than  he.  There  has  been  olTered  for  us  "one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever" 
(Heb.  X.  12),  available  for  all  souls,  under  the  heaviest  condemnation,  for  ail  time. 
3.  Our  proportionate  guilt  if  we  are  negligent  (Heb.  x.  2'J). — C. 

Vers.  3,  13,  22,  27. —  Qradations  in  guilt.  In  Israel,  as  we  have  seen,  iin  wa« 
divided  into  the  pardonable  and  the  un])ardonable — into  "  sins  through  ignorance  "  and 
sins  of  presumption.  But  this  was  not  the  only  distinction.  ()l  those  which  might  be 
forgiven  there  were  some  more  serious  than  others,  demanding  variety  in  exi.iatiun. 
Special  regulations  were  given  as  to  the  sin  of  the  "  priest  that  is  anointed  "  (ver.  3), 
the  "whole  coni;regation  of  Israel"  (ver.  13),  the  ruler  (ver.  22),  etc.  These  distinc- 
tions teach  xis — 

I.  That  special  PRiviLEaE  carries  with  it  peculiar  responsibility.  The  high 
priest,  if  he  sinned,  was  to  bring  a  bullock  without  blemish  (ver.  3),  and  every  detail  of 
the  sin  offerini:  was  to  be  carefully  observed  in  his  case  (vers.  4,  5,  etc.).  His  trans- 
gression was  accounted  one  of  greater  guilt,  needing  a  more  considerable  -acrifice.  His 
nearer  access  to  God,  his  larger  share  of  sacred  privilene,  made  his  arcoun lability  and 
his  guilt  the  greater.  The  children  of  privilege  are  the  heirs  of  resf-juaibility  ;  the  more 
we  have  from  God,  the  closer  we  are  admitted  to  his  presence,  lie  clearer  vision  we 
have  of  his  truth  and  will, — the  more  he  expects  from  us,  and  t  le  more  heinoua  will 
be  our  guilt  in  his  sight  if  we  depart  from  his  ways. 

II.  That  the  profession  of  piety  carries  with  it  increase  of  obligation.  The 
high  priest's  enlarged  accountability  was  partly  due  to  the  f?ct  that,  as  high  priest,  he 
}»rofessed  to  stand  in  very  close  relation  to  God;  he  was,  in  ])ublic  estimation,  the 
first  minister  of  Jehovah ;  he  was  regarded  as  the  holiest  man  in  the  whole  congret^atioiu 
Special  obligation,  therefore,  rested  on  him,  and  any  slight  irregularity  on  his  jiart  was 
most  serious.  Profession  of  godliness  is  a  good  and  desirable  thing.  1.  It  is  the  right 
thing :  it  places  us  in  the  position  in  which  we  ought  to  stand  ;  it  is  being  true  to  our- 
selves. 2.  It  is  the  will  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  his  Word  (Matt.  x.  32).  3.  It  add* 
to  our  influence  on  behalf  of  righteousness  and  wisdom.  4.  It  is  an  additional  secuhty 
"against  the  power  of  temptation.  But  it  enhances  responsibility ;  it  increases  obligation. 
For  if,  professing  to  love  and  honour  Christ,  we  do  that  which  he  has  expressly  for- 
bidden, we  bring  his  sacred  cause  into  contempt,  and  "  make  the  enemy  to  blaspheme." 
liise  to  the  full  height  of  duty,  influence,  privilege,  but  remember  that  on  that  height 
are  some  special  dangers,  and  that  a  fall  therefrom  is  to  be  dreaded  with  holy  fear,  to  be 
shunned  with  devoutest  vigilance. 

III.  That  influence  confers  added  BE8P0N8iBu.rrY  o»  those  who  wield  it. 
Special  provision  is  made  for  the  sin  of  the  ruler,  "  When  a  ruler  hath  sinned,"  etc. 
(vers,  22,  23,  etc.).  A  ruler  enjoys  a  position  of  prominence  and  power;  his  influence 
is  felt  afar.  What  he  does  will  decide,  to  some  considerable  extent,  what  others  will  do. 
He  has  the  peculiar  joy  of  power ;  let  him  remember  that  power  and  responsibility  are 
inseparably  united.  Let  all  those  who  hold  positions  of  influence,  all  whose  judgment 
and  behaviour  are  importantly  afl'ecting  the  convictions  and  character  of  their  fellows, 
realize  that  if  they  sin,  and  thus  encourage  others  in  error  and  transgression,  they  are 
specially  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God. 

IV.  That  communities  of  men,  as  such,  may  fall  into  serious  condemnation. 
"  The  whole  congregation  of  Israel "  might  "  sin  through  ignorance ;"  it  mii,'ht  be  letl, 
unwittingly,  into  practices  that  were  forbidden.  In  that  case,  though  men  have  great 
confidence  when  they  err  in  large  companies,  it  would  be  guilty  before  God ;  and  though 
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it  might  be  inadvertently  betrayed  into  folly,  it  would  be  condemned  of  him,  and  riinst 
brinu  its  oblation  to  bis  altar  (see  Homily  on  "  Collective,"  etc.,  ivfra). 

V.  That  no  measure  of  obscurity  will  cloak  sin  from  the  sight  of  God.  "It  any 
one  of  the  common  people  sin  through  ignorance,"  etc.  (ver  27,  etc.),  he  must  bring  hi? 
kid  (ver.  28)  or  his  lamb  (ver.  32),  and  the  atoning  blood  must  be  shed.  We  shall  not 
escajie  in  the  throng.  In  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  fellow-travellers  along  the  path  of 
life,  God  singles  each  of  us  out,  and  marks  our  course,  and  searches  our  soul.  He  esteems 
every  human  child,  however  disregarded  of  men,  to  be  worthy  of  his  watchful  glance  ;  is 
displeased  with  each  sinful  deed  or  word,  but  is  ready  to  forgive  when  the  penitent 
seeks  mercy  in  the  appointed  way  (vers.  31,  35). — C. 

Vers.  13, 14. — Collective  guilt  unconsciously  incurred.  We  learn  from  the  special 
provision  made  for  the  "sin  in  ignorance"  of  "  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel" — 

I.  That,  though  God  deals  primarily  with  individual  souls,  he  has  direct 
relations  with  communities.  Ordinarily,  constantly,  God  comes  to  the  individual 
8c  ml,  and  says,  "  Thou  shalt  "  or  "  Thou  shalt  not ;  "  "  My  Sun,"  do  this  and  live,  etc. 
But  he  has  his  Divine  dealings  with  societies,  with  secular  and  sacred  communities  also; 
with  (1)  nations,  ('_')  Churches,  (3)  families. 

II.  That  communities,  as  such,  may  inclu  his  condemnation.  A  "whole  congre- 
gation," an  entire  people,  may  sin  (ver.  13).  1.  The  nation  :  witness  the  Jewish 
people,  again  and  again  denounced  and  punished.  2.  The  Church :  witness  the 
Churches  of  Galatia  (Epist.  to  Gal.),  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  (Rev.  iL,  iii.).  3.  The 
family. 

III.  That  this  guilt  mat  be  contracted  unconsciously.  "  The  thing  be  hid  from 
the  eyes  of  the  assembly  "  (ver.  13).  1.  The  Jewish  nation, "  through  ignorance,  killed 
the  Prince  of  Life  "  (Acts  iii.  15, 17).  Under  some  of  the  better  and  worthier  emperors 
as  weU  as  under  the  viler,  Kome  martyred  the  Christians,  thinking  them  injurious  to 
that  human  race  which  they  were  regenerating.  2.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  uncon- 
sciously fallen,  at  different  times  and  places  into  (1)  error,  (2)  laxity  of  conduct,  (3)  un- 
spirituality  in  worship  and  life,  (4)  inactivity.  3.  Families  fall  into  (1)  undevoutness 
of  habit ;  (2)  unneighbourliness  and  inconsiderateness  ;  (3)  ungraciousness  of  tone,  and 
unkindness  of  behaviour  in  the  home  circle. 

IV.  That  recognition  of  wrong  must  be  immediately  followed  by  penitencb 
AND  faith.  When  "  the  sin  was  known,"  the  congregation  was  to  "  offer  a  young 
bullock,"  etc.  (ver.  14).  Let  every  nation,  Church,  society,  family :  1.  Remember  that 
it  is  fallible,  and  may  fall  unconsciously  into  sin.  2.  Readily,  and  with  open  mind, 
receive  expostulation  and  warning  from  others.  3.  Upon  conviction  of  wrong,  resort 
in  penitence  and  faith  to  the  all-sufficient  Sacrifice  of  which  the  sin  offering  was  the 
type. — C. 

Vers.  11,  12. — Full  acceptance  with  Ood.  The  carrying  »way  of  all  the  oflored 
animal  (save  that  part  which  had  been  presented  to  God  in  sacrifice)  and  the  burning 
of  it  in  "  a  clean  place  "  (ver.  12),  was  probably  meant  to  represent  the  full  and  perfect 
acceptance  of  the  offerer  by  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  When  the  victim  had  been  slain 
and  its  blood  outpoured  on  the  altar  and  its  richest  part  accepted  in  sacrifice,  there 
might  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  indication  of  Divine  mercy.  But  one  sign  more  was 
added :  the  animal  which  represented  the  worshipper  having  shed  its  blood,  and  that 
shed  blood  having  been  received  as  an  expiation,  it  became  holy ;  when,  therefore,  its 
flesh  was  not  eaten  by  the  jiriest  (ch.  vi.  26)  in  token  of  its  sanctity,  every  part  of  the 
animal  was  solemnly  and  reverently  consumed,  in  "  a  clean  place."  Nothing  pertaining 
to  that  which  had  become  holy  through  the  shed  blood  should  be  treated  as  an  unholy 
thing.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  we  gain  the  valuable  thought  that  when  sin  has  been 
forgiven  through  faith  in  the  shed  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  the  sinner  is  regarded  as 
holy  in  the  sitjht  of  G'id.  As  everything  was  thus  done  by  pictorial  representation  to 
express  the  thought  of  the  fulness  of  Divine  forgiveness,  so  everything  was  stated 
in  explicit  language  throuirh  the  psalmists  and  prophets  to  the  same  effect  (Exod.  xxxiv, 
6,  7;  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  5,  15;  ciii.  8;  cxlv.  8;  Isa.  i.  18;  Iv.  7).  So,  also,  our  Lord,  in  the 
"  prince  of  parables,"  included  everythiug  that  could  be  introduced — the  robe,  the  ring, 
the  shoes,  the  fatted  calf — to  present  in  the  strongest  colouring  the  precious  tj:ut>>  that 
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Qod  does  not  {rrud.;in;4ly  or  iiiipcifcctly  forgive,  but  that  he  " ahiimtuntly  pArdons.* 
The  siiliject  (lemiiiids  our  consideration  of  two  things — 

L  Thk  Kui.NKss  OK  God'b  acckitanck.  Go<1'h  uicFcy  in  Christ  JcHus  embraces:  1. 
The  entire  for;^iveness  of  nil  past  sins,  so  that  all  our  numerous  transgrfssioiiB  of  his 
Law,  both  the  more  heinous  and  the  less  guilty,  are  "blotted  out"  of  his  "book  of 
remembrance,"  and  no  more  regarded  by  him  ;  and  so  that  all  our  more  numerous 
8hortcomiii<;s,  our  failure  to  be  and  to  do  that  which  the  heavenly  Father  hxiked  (or 
from  his  cliiMren,  are  entirely  forgiven.  2.  The  overlooking  of  our  present  unworthi- 
uess;  60  that  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge,  the  imiierfection  of  our  penitence,  the 
tVeblencas  of  our  faith,  the  {Hiverty  of  our  resolutions,  and  our  general  unworthinesa  do 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  "benign  regard."  ."i.  The  bestowment  of  his  Divine  com- 
placency; so  that  he  not  only  "receives  us  graciously,"  but  "loves  us  freely"  (Hos. 
xiv.  2,  4).  lie  feels  toward  us  the  love  and  tlie  delight  which  a  father  feels  toward  th 
ijliildren  of  his  heart  and  bis  home.  But  to  gain  this  inestimable  blessing,  let  us  be  sutc 
'.hat  we  have  fulfilled — 

II.  The  conditions  on  which  it  is  bestowed.  These  arc  twofold.  Paul  has  ex- 
pressed them  thus:  (1)  repentance  toward  God;  and  (2)  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (Acts  x.\.  21).  He  who  inspired  I'aul  has  taught  us  the  same  truth  in  his  own 
words  (Luke  xxiv.  47;  Acts  xxvi.  18).  There  must  be  the  turning  of  the  heart,  in 
shame  and  sorrow,  from  sin  imto  God,  and  the  cordial  acceptance  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  l.'ivine  Teacher,  the  all-sufficient  Saviour,  the  rightful  Lord  of  heart  and 
life,  which  be  claims  to  be.— -C. 

Vers.  8,  13,  22,  27. — Access  /or  all:  comparison  and  eontrcut.  In  the  statutes 
of  the  Law  given  in  this  chapter  we  are  reminded,  by  comparison  and  by  contrast, 
oi  two  of  the  main  features  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  We  are  reminded  by  compari- 
son of — 

I.  The  access  that  was  permitted  to  every  Israelite,  and  is  now  granted  to 
UB.  No  single  individual  in  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  could  feel  that  he  was 
forbidden  to  go  with  his  offering  "before  the  Lord,"  to  seek  forgiveness  of  his  sin.  The 
priest  could  not  think  his  office  stood  in  his  way  (ver.  3);  nor  the  ruler  his  function 
(ver.  22);  nor  could  any  humble  son  of  Abraham  suppose  himself  too  ohscure  to  find 
attention  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (ver.  27).  Special  and  explicit  legislation  pro- 
vided for  each  case,  and  there  could  not  have  been  one  Hebrew  family  which  did  not 
know  that  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was  open  to  all,  and  that  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice 
every  ofi"euder  might  have  his  offering  presented  and  come  "  down  to  his  house  justified." 
Tlius  broad,  and  indeed  broader  still,  is  the  permission  to  approach  which  is  granted  in 
the  gospel.  For  not  only  is  the  Christian  sanctuary  open  to  prince  and  people,  to 
minister  and  member,  to  every  class  and  rank,  but  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  neither  male  nor  female ;  every 
distinction  of  every  kind  has  disappeared,  and  is  utterly  unknown.  We  are  reminded 
by  contrast  of — 

n.  That  access  which  was  denied  to  them,  but  which  k  offered  to  trt.  The 
ordinary  Jew,  one  of  the  "  common  people,"  could  go  no  further  than  the  "  door  of  the 
tabernacle : "  there  his  entrance  was  barred.  At  that  point  he  had  to  leave  everything 
to  the  officiating  priest;  it  was  not  permitted  to  him  to  enter  the  holy  place,  to 
sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  to  present  any  part  of  the  victim  in  sacrifice; — 
another  must  do  that  in  his  stead.  But  in  Christ  Jesus  we  have :  1.  Access  to  God 
our  Father  in  every  place  (Eph.  ii.  18;  iii.  12;  Heb.  xiii.  15).  2,  Right  to  plead, 
ourselves,  the  one  Gicat  Propitiation  for  sin.  3.  Right  to  prt  sent  ourselves  and  our 
sifts  on  his  altar  to  God  and  his  service  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  Heb.  xiii.  16).  4.  Access  to  the 
uble  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  xi.  28).  Let  us  try  to  realize  (1)  the  height  of  our  Christian 
privilege,  and  (2)  the  corres|X)nding  weight  of  the  responsibility  we  b<ar.  From  us  to 
whom  such  full  and  close  access  is  given  will  much  fruit  be  required  to  the  glorj  of 
his  Name,  in  the  growth  of  our  own  souls  and  the  salvation  of  others. — 0. 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  sin  offering.  The  main  points  in  this  offering  were  these:  L  Tha 
Law  of  God  is  made  the  standard  of  righteousness.  II.  Sin  Is  offence  against  the 
Law.     lU.  Offences  of  ignorance  or  error  involve  guilt ;  that  is,  require  that  the  Lftw 
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shall  be  honoured  in  view  of  them.  IV.  There  is  forgiveness  with  God  for  all  sin, 
V.  Those  who  are  in  the  most  responsible  position  are  the  most  called  to  offer  sacrifice 
for  their  sin.  VI.  The  forgiveness  of  sin  is  only  through  expiation,  in  recognition  ol 
an  atonement.  These  points  embrace  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Mosaic  economy. 
Consider — 

I.  The  Law  of  God  the  stand abd  of  bighteousness.  The  sin  which  has  to  be 
expiated  is  "  sin  against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord."  While  distinction  was 
plainl}'^  made  from  the  first  between  the  fundamental  moral  law,  as  in  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  the  ceremonial  law — stjU  all  that  was  "  commanded  of  the  Lord  "  was  law  to 
Israel — was  to  be  strictly  observed,  involved  the  covenant  relation  between  God  and 
man,  to  violate  which  was  to  be  estranged  from  the  peace  of  God.  The  ceremonial  law, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Decalogue  and  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  appointments,  set 
forth  this  great  truth,  that  the  existence  of  man  in  all  its  extent  was  subject  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  that  that  will  as  declared  was  law,  which  must  be  obeyed  at  peril  of  Divine 
displeasure.  So  there  is  still  the  same  subjection  of  man  to  law,  which  is :  1.  The 
laio  of  the  heart  or  of  the  inward  man.  2.  The  law  of  ethics,  of  man's  relations  to 
his  fellow-man.  3.  The  law  of  the  religious  life,  of  man's  worship  of  God.  The 
standard  of  righteousness  must  be  applied  in  each  of  these  spheres  of  Law,  which  our 
Lord  shows  by  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  wlien  he  proclaims  the  will  of  God  to  be 
holiness  in  all  these  respects — -poverty  and  purity  of  heart,  love  to  neighbours,  sincerity 
and  devotion  in  the  worship  of  God.  Against  the  Law  any  offence  is  sin.  Therefore, 
as  the  gospel  was  a  new  proclamation  of  the  Law,  so  was  it  a  new  revelation  of  sin ;  for 
Christ,  by  the  Spirit,  came  to  "  convince  the  world  of  sin,"  by  revealing  the  law  of 
righteousness. 

II.  Sin  is  offence  against  the  Law.  The  fundamental  conception  of  the  Mosaio 
economy  was  the  fellowship  of  God  and  man — the  true  blessedness  of  human  existence. 
The  Law  was  a  setting  out  of  the  boundaries  of  that  ground  of  fellowship  where  alone 
God  and  man  could  meet  together.  Whether  it  was  civil  law,  or  moral  law,  or  cere- 
monial law,  the  same  twofold  reference  was  in  each  to  the  will  of  God  as  Creator,  King, 
Eedeeraer,  to  the  trustful  subjection  of  man  to  Divine  authority.  An  offence  against 
Law  in  this  wide  sense  of  the  word  must  include  not  only  a  deliberate  setting  up  of  the 
will  of  the  creature  against  the  Creator  as  in  immorality  or  intentional  disobedience  of 
any  kind,  but  anything  in  the  conduct  which  hinders  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
purposes,  anything  which  opposes  the  Law  as  an  active  principle.  We  recognize  the 
same  universality  of  sanction  to  law  in  that  inevitableness  which  we  attach  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  whether  physical  or  social.  They  work  out  their  results  both  in 
the  individual  and  in  society,  apart  from  all  respect  of  persons.  The  good  man  violating 
a  law  of  nature  must  sufl'er  the  consequences.  Not  because  he  is  punished  by  the  God 
of  providence,  but  because  he  has  put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  great  chariot  of  the 
world's  onward  progress,  and  has  become  so  far  an  offence  and  a  stumbling-block,  which 
must  be  treated  as  such.  It  was  a  grand  advance  in  revelation  that  all  human  life  was 
regarded  as  based  upon  law,  and  all  law  was  declared  to  be  God's  Law.  Therefore,  all 
rightness,  all  happiness,  both  positive  and  negative,  must  be  from  God,  the  fruit  of  a 
living  fellowship  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 

III.  Extension  of  guilt  to  offences  of  ignobance  and  errob.  The  word  rendered 
ignorance  signifies  wandering  from  the  way.  Therefore  the  idea  of  the  offence  is  not  that 
of  absolute  ignorance  of  the  Law  itself,  which  would  exclude  the  idea  of  guilt  alto- 
gether, but  rather  that  of  inadvertence,  through  carelessness,  through  human  infirmity 
of  any  kind,  or  through  the  connection  of  oiu:  own  life  with  the  life  of  others.  "  There 
are  many  things  which  man's  conscience  would  pass  over,  many  things  which  might 
escape  man's  cognizance,  many  things  which  his  heart  might  deem  all  right,  which 
God  could  not  tolerate;  and  which,  as  a  consequence,  would  interfere  with  man's 
approach  to,  his  worship  of,  and  his  relationship  with  God  "  (Macintosh).  Hence  the 
need  of  a  Divine  atonement — for  as  David  prays  we  must  aU  pray,  "  Cleanse  thov.  me 
from  secret  faults  "  (Ps.  xix.  12).  Now,  the  sin  offering  pointed  to  the  fact  that  such 
secret  faults,  unintentional  violations  of  the  Law,  involved  guilt,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
occasions  demanding  that  the  Law  should  be  vindicated  and  honoured  as  truly  as  the 
greatest  offences.  This  has  been  universally  recognized  in  the  law  of  nations  as  a 
natural  principle  of  justice.    The  overt  act  is  alone  before  the  eye  of  the  law,  not  tha 
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secret  intention  except  as  it  changes  the  character  of  the  overt  act.  The  ofTcnco  of  man- 
elaiightor  enilitiicos  a  larg(!  number  of  cases  wliere  ignorance  and  error  niiglit  bo  pleaded, 
bul  are  not  Buflicieiit  to  remove  the  liability  of  the  ofTonder.  Guilt  is  not  merely  con- 
scious or  subjective  liability  to  punishment,  but  objective  liability  as  well.  Thus  is  the 
conscience  of  man  enlightened  and  its  power  enlarged  by  the  rcvclaiion  of  Ciod.  A» 
Adam  knew  his  sin  much  more  clearly  when  Qo«l  had  called  him  into  colloquy,  ao  tha 
Jjaw  of  Muses  was  an  appeal  to  the  conscitnco,  a  quickening  of  it,  a  setting  up  of  the 
Divine  mirror  before  man,  that  he  might  know  himself.  See  this  whole  doctrine  of 
guilt  treated  by  St.  Paul  in  Kom.  vii.,  "Sin  by  the  commandment  became  exceeding 
sinful."  "I  was  alive  without  the  Law  oace,  but  whea  the  oommaDdment  came,  ain 
revived,  and  I  died." 

IV.  The  OFrEiuNQ  for  sin  is  the  pledor  of  Divtne  foroiveness.  The  sin  of  igno- 
rance represented  God's  view  of  sin  as  contrasted  with  man's  view.  Therelore,  as  it  was 
an  atoning  offering,  it  proclaimed  both  the  righteousness  of  God  as  condemning  all  sin, 
and  the  covenant  mercy  of  God  as  forgiving  all  sin.  Man  would  naturally  take 
account  only  of  known  sins,  but  the  true  peace  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
assurance  of  entire  and  infinite  atonement.  How  different  is  such  a  revelation  of 
mercy  from  any  of  the  heathen  satisfactions  which  were  mere  attempts  to  appease  the 
Divine  wrath  as  a  recognized  danger!  But  dangers  are  not  only  seen,  but  unseen.  In 
the  case  of  natural  laws,  how  often  we  find  that  we  have  broken  them  when  we  knew 
not  I  The  true  safety  is  that  which  we  know  is  not  only  partial  and  probable,  but 
absolutely  secured  against  all  ]iossible  contingencies.  GJod's  thoughta  are  not  aa  our 
thoughts.     He  invites  us  to  hide  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 

V.  Responsibility  in  proportion  to  privilege.  The  priest  represented  the  people. 
The  congregation  was  the  nation  in  its  collective  capacity,  therefore  it  represented  not 
only  the  individuals  as  sinners,  but  the  special  relation  of  the  community  to  Jehovah 
as  the  body  to  the  head.  The  official  position  of  the  high  priest  was  one  of  peculiar 
dignity  and  solemnity,  therefore  the  sin  of  the  individual  in  his  case  was  more  than 
his  own  sin — it  was  the  violation  of  that  larger  relation  in  which  the  people  as  a  whole 
stood  to  their  God.  All  superior  knowledge,  all  elevation  of  office  and  vocation,  all 
representation,  carries  with  it  special  responsibility.  Those  who  are  ministers  of  God 
must  feel  their  sins  as  heavier  burdens,  requiring  to  be  put  away  by  special  acknowledg- 
ment, by  extraordinary  effort.  There  are  sins  which  none  but  the  high  priest  and  the 
congregation  could  commit.  So  there  are  sins  of  oflBcial  life  and  sins  of  Church  life, 
which  we  are  apt  to  overlook  because  they  are  less  upon  the  individual  conscience  than 
our  own  personal  sins ;  but  God  shows  us  by  the  regulations  of  his  Law,  that  we  must 
hate  them  and  avoid  them  and  seek  their  forgiveness,  even  as  though  they  were 
deliberate  and  individual  offences.  How  often  men  have  done,  in  the  name  of  their 
religious  system  or  in  their  official  capacity,  what,  if  it  had  been  ascribed  to  themselves 
in  their  private  life,  they  would  have  immediately  condemned  1  The  purity  of  Church 
officers  and  of  Church  life  in  general  has  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  Christianity. 
The  history  of  ecclesiastical  errors  is  a  very  sad  one.  It  was  the  absolute  purity  of  Christ 
which  so  severely  condemned  the  religious  leaders  of  his  time.  They  suflered  their 
consciences  to  be  blinded  by  the  corruption  of  the  system  under  which  they  lived.  They 
did  evil,  thinking  often  that  they  did  God  service.  Yet  the  Church  and  its  rulers  will  be 
judged,  not  by  the  standard  of  its  own  degeneracy,  but  by  the  Law  of  God.  Judgment 
begins  at  the  house  of  God.  There  are  the  most  responsible  men,  there  are  the  greatest 
offences,  and  there  must  be  the  most  exemplary  manifestation  of  Divine  righteousness. 
The  clearing  away  of  sin  from  the  Cliurch  is  the  preparation  for  the  pure  worship  of 
God,  for  the  re-established  relation  between  the  covenant  king  and  his  people,  for  the 
outpoured  blessings  of  the  throne  of  grace. 

VI.  TiiE  forgiveness  of  sin,  only  by  expiation,  throtjoh  atonement.  This  is 
especially  set  forth  by  the  sin  offering,  for  it  represented  the  Divine  demand  of  expiation 
in  cases  where  human  ignorance  or  error  might  be  pleaded  in  excuse  on  man's  side. 
What  we  require  is  not  mere  proclamation  of  pardon,  but  a  peace  which  is  settled  on 
eternal  foundations.  So  long  as  there  remains  in  the  mind  of  the  sinner  the  thought 
that  God  is  not  satisfied,  there  must  be  a  barrier  to  fellowship.  The  setting  forth  of 
the  sin  offering  was  a  provision  of  Divine  righteousness  as  the  condition  of  ]>eace.  (Jod 
doea  not  overlook  sin  aa  that  which  has  excuse  made  for  it ;  he  puts  it  away  as  that 
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which  ii  atoned  for.  All  the  details  of  the  ceremony,  especially  the  connection  of  the 
blood  of  the  sin  offering  with  the  two  altars — that  of  incense  and  that  of  burnt  offering — 
pointed  to  the  completeness  ot  the  atonement  which  God  provided.  In  the  antitype, 
the  great  sacrifice  ofl'ered  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  soul  was  made  an  offering 
for  sin,  we  must  lay  great  stress  on  the  Divine  jierfection  of  the  Victim  offered,  his 
coming  forth  from  God,  his  representation  in  himself  ot  Divine  righteousness ;  for  Christ 
is  not  a  Saviour  merely  from  individual  transgressions,  but  from  sin  itself  as  an  evil 
principle  at  work  in  the  nature  of  man.  Unless  we  hold  firmly  to  this  atoning  per- 
fection of  Christ,  we  cannot  proclaim  the  regenerating  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
new  life  must  be  founded  in  a  perfect  justification  ;  the  same  faith  which  admits  us  into 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  also  admits  us  into  that  fellowship 
and  vital  union  with  the  living  Redeemer,  which  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  life  in 
the  Spirit.  The  Apostle  Peter  (I  Pet.  i.  2)  puts  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  juxtaposition.  They  are  included  in  the 
one  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  whereby  atonement  is  made,  and  the  power  of  an  endless  life  is 
revealed  in  him  who,  having  offered  himself  through  the  Spirit  without  six)t,  rose  again 
from  the  dead  to  become  the  Captain  of  salvation,  the  Firstborn  among  many  brethren, 
the  second  Adam,  the  man  who  is  made,  by  his  Divine  work,  a  quickening  spirit. 
"  Christ  is  God's,"  and  "  je  are  Christ's."— R. 

Vers.  3 — 12. — The  highprie^t's  burnt  offering.  The  difference  between  the  high  priest's 
offering  and  that  for  the  wliole  congregation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  offering  for  an 
offending  ruler  or  any  of  the  common  people  on  the  other,  lay  in  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  the  victim  seven  times  before  the  Lord,  before  the  vail  of  the  sanctuary. 
This  betokened  the  purifying  by  this  sacrifice  of  the  public  worship  of  the  people  as 
distinguished  from  their  private  and  individual  life.  The  different  modes  of  sprinkling 
the  blood  marked  successive  degrees  of  consecration,  from  the  altar  of  burnt  offerinu 
without  to  the  vail  in  the  sanctuary,  which  especially  represented  Jehovah's  presence. 
The  high  priest  was  an  embi>diment  of  the  jeople's  sanctity  as  a  worshipping  people. 
The  great  truth  taught  is  the  necessity  of  connecting  together  worship  with  the  revela- 
tiutt  of  Divine  righteousness  and  grace.  The  only  true  religion  is  that  which  rests 
on  the  twofold  basis — God's  provided  atonement  for  sin  ;  man's  faith  and  obedience 
towards  God. 

Show  that  thebe  ib  "  iniquity  in  our  holy  things."  This  was  recognized  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  at  Athens.  "  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you."  The  want  of  true  knowledge  renders  the  worship  unacceptable.  But  not  ignorance 
only ;  indifference,  heedlessness,  the  superstition  which  proceeds  from  a  corrupt  heart, 
the  falsehood  which  has  grown  up  from  the  root  of  sin  in  human  nature  and  which 
the  individual  man  may  adopt  from  tradition  without  perceiving  its  falsity.  The 
religious  leaders  of  a  peojile  may  be  especially  guilty  of  defiling  the  ix)pular  worship. 
The  priest,  by  his  false  theology,  or  his  corrupt  ritual,  or  his  lack  of  spirituality,  may 
involve  the  congregation  in  sin.  In  the  house  of  God  itself  there  may  be  sinful  defect 
of  reverence,  sinful  disorder,  sinful  coldness  and  dulness,  sinful  pride  and  worldliness,  sinful 
wanderings  of  thought  and  self-assertion.  Our  worship  needs  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  our  Great  Sacrifice  before  it  can  be  accepted.  It  is  es[iecially  incumbent  on  the 
religious  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  that  they  be  prominent  in  confessing 
sin,  in  urging  the  necessity  of  more  sanctification,  in  exalting  the  merit  of  Christ  that 
worship  be  presented  through  him. — R. 

Vers.  13 — 21. —  The  whole  congregation  tinners  through  ignorance.  The  sacrifice  is 
very  similar  to  the  high  priest's.  The  ruling  thought  in  both  cases  is  that  of  sin 
attaching  to  those  who  represent  the  covenant  of  God.  The  people,  whether  as  a  nation 
or  assembly,  or  as  a  house  of  God,  a  worshipping  congregation,  whether  in  its  elders  or 
rulers,  or  in  its  high  priest,  were  in  a  covenant  relation  to  Jehovah ;  therefore  might 
offend  against  that  relation,  and  required  atonement  to  be  made.  Take  up  the  subject 
of  national  sins. 

I.  A  NATION  MAY  BE  GUILTY.  1.  Negatively,  violating  the  commandments  of  Gkxi. 
Political  unwisdom,  producing  national  disorder,  ignorance,  division  of  classes  from  one 
another,  decay   of  commerce,   and  distress.     International   confusion    and  war.     2. 
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Positively  irreligious.  Growth  of  vices  till  they  become  natiomil.  Conii)inaUon«  ol 
great  ina.sses  of  pooplo  to  upli.-ld  wrong  and  protect  intoresth  winch  iinpc<le  th.-  atlvniice 
of  morality.  Sins  of  rulers  in  dislionest  Ic^islatiuii.  St;ito  inutrfeietice  with  rol:j.Moii« 
liberty.  Spreatl  of  superstition,  for  which  the  nation  as  a  wli.-ie  is  acc<Mintiihlc.  In- 
dilTeronce  of  the  more  privileged  classes  to  the  moral  and  religioua  condition  of  the 
multitudes,     (iuilty  leaders  followed. 

H.  National  sins  should  be  nationally  wnkkssko  and  pin-  away.  While 
there  are  prominent  members  of  the  nation  who  shouhl  set  an  exiunplc  of  i«iiit'iice 
and  sacriGce,  the  whole  people  should  bo  summoned  to  a  unite.l  acknowlidguient  ol 
their  position  bcfere  God.  The  national  fast,  if  rightly  conducted,  and  ernaniitTng  from 
a  widespread  sense  of  sin,  and  not  from  a  mere  royal  command,  must  be  plea.vng  to 
God.  At  such  times  the  chief  stress  should  be  laid  not  upon  the  pcrformaiict-  ol  e\ii  rnal 
rites,  but  upon  tlie  facts  of  the  moral  state  of  the  people  and  the  gospel  caill  to  re|  ent- 
ance  and  faith. 

III.  Thkue  is  a  forgiveness  or  nations  as  well  as  ok  iNDiviouALfl.  "And 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  them,  and  it  shall  be  forj^iven  them."  We 
cannot  doubt  tliat  (Jod,  as  a  Moral  (iovernor,  punishes  nations.  History  proves  that 
there  is  not  a  mere  natural  rise  and  fall  of  great  powers  by  the  working  of  crdiuary 
physical,  social,  and  economical  laws;  but  there  is  an  orderiu;;  of  events,  so  as  to  visit 
national  sins  upon  nations.  Great  illustrations  :  in  France ;  in  United  States  for  slavery ; 
in  our  own  history,  Spanish  Armada — "  Afflavit  Deus,  ct  dissipantur."  Many  instances 
of  change  for  the  better  in  affairs  of  nations:  France,  Italy,  America,  Kn;.'laiid  at  the 
Commonwealth.  Preservation  from  impending  evils.  Special  help  in  internal  troubles 
and  international  relations.  We  must  watch  the  will  ol  Providence  over  long  jieriods, 
and  adapt  facts  and  principles  to  one  another.  Testimony  in  the  Old  TeRtamnnt,  and 
especially  in  the  Psalms,  to  the  government  of  God  in  nations. — R. 

Vers.  22  —  2fi.  —  A  ruler  can  sin  through  ignorance,  and  requires  afr^ement. 
L  Official  position  is  moral  responsibility.  Whether  the  ofbce  be  inh.  :-,tc(l  or 
apix)inted,  the  ruler  is  in  a  special  relation  to  God  and  to  the  people.  He  must  jealously 
guard  his  office,  and  the  more  exalted  he  is,  the  more  he  should  preserve  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  towards  man. 

II.  The  rdler  should  set  the  example  of  respecting  the  requirements  of  God's  Law. 
If  the  people  see  their  natural  leaders  and  official  superiors  conessing  sin  and  seeking 
atonement,  religious  reverence  and  obedience  will  spread  thnjugh  all  classes.  Fearful 
curse  of  wicked  rulers.  Those  in  high  positions  should  search  their  lives  and  hearts, 
lest,  by  their  neglect,  or  ignorance,  or  sin  of  any  kind,  they  bring  Divine  displeasure 
on  the  people. 

III.  The  sacrifice  is  not  the  same  for  the  ruler  as  for  the  man.  An  okkicial  position 
18  not  to  hide  an  individual  and  personal  accountability.  Too  olien  sins  are 
committed  in  office,  of  which  men  would  be  ashamed  if  their  own  names  were  con- 
nected witii  them.  We  may  distinguish  the  official  from  the  personal,  but  wo  must 
remember  that  God  requires  both  to  be  pure  and  holy. — 11. 

Vers.  27 — 35. — The  sins  of  the  common  people.  The  idea  of  the  distinction  is  that 
those  who,  by  their  distance  from  the  sanctuary  and  their  lack  of  education,  are  more 
exposed  to  the  possibility  of  oflence,  are  less  guilty,  and  therefore  require  a  some- 
what lower  sacrifice.  A  female  kid  or  a  lamb  would  suffice;  but  the  same  ceremonies 
were  indispensable — the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  touching  of  the  horns  of  the  alu>r  o( 
burnt  offering  with  blood,  the  pouring  out  of  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  the 
fire  offering  of  sweet  savour  to  the  Lord.  Thus  the  least  sins,  the  sins  of  the  least 
responsible  peoiile,  the  sins  of  ignorance  and  mere  ceremonial  uncleanness,  were  con- 
nected with  the  greatest,  and  the  people  were  reminded  thai  all  sin,  as  transgression 
of  the  Law,  must  be  atoned  for,  and  without  atonement  there  is  no  forgiveness. 
Subject — Sins  o/  the  common  people. 

I.  We  are  taught  to  deal  with  them  pitifully,  with  consideration  of  circum- 
stances, with  remembrance  of  their  comparative  lesser  guilt.  Mere  derunciationH; 
unqualified  condemnation,  injurious.  We  should  teach  people  the  Law  that  iliey  maj 
■ee  the  sinfubiess  of  sin,  but  in  the  spirit  of  love,  lest  they  be  blinded  and  hardened  by 
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a  bc^lder'ug  confusion  of  conscience  and  despondency.  The  traditional  condemnation 
attached  to  those  sins  to  which  the  masses  are  especially  tempted  might  mislead,  if  not 
modified  by  the  respect  to  antecedents. 

II.  We  must  hold  fast  to  the  Scripture  representation — all  sin  is  guilt.  The 
attempt  to  uplift  the  lower  classes,  without  the  power  of  atonement,  by  means  of  mere 
moral  or  intellectual  appliances  or  social  intiuences,  must  be  a  failure  in  the  long  run. 
Those  who  make  it  injure  themselves.  Nothing  delivers  them  from  sin  but  the  power 
of  Christ.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  imitate  the  folly  which  "  makes  light  of  sin."  Cf.  the 
Saviour's  instructions  in  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vii.).  While  we  avoid  censorious- 
ness  and  uncharitable  judgment,  we  must  cultivate  a  wise  caution,  lest  we  cast  our 
pearls  before  swine.     The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  our  only  guide  and  strength. 

III.  The  prescriptions  of  the  Law  varied  according  to  the  opportunity  of  the  offender. 
We  must  SMOOTH  the  way  for  eetubn  to  God.  By  adapting  the  commandments  to 
the  capacity  and  opportunity  of  men.  By  teaching  them  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel 
method,  which  lays  the  chief  stress  on  motive  and  affection,  not  on  mere  external  value 
in  the  gift.  By  sympathy  and  co-operation  helping  them  to  find  the  way,  holding 
them  up  in  it  for  a  time,  surrounding  them  with  cheerful  companionship  and  en- 
couraging words. 

IV.  The  common  people  being  thus  marked  out,  reminds  us  that  there  is  a  special 
urgency  upon  the  Christian  Church  in  the  mission  of  the  gospel  to  those  that 
ARE  AFAR  OFF.  We  are  apt  to  think  it  enough  to  care  for  those  in  and  about  the 
temple.  The  common  people  heard  Jesus  glaiUy,  To  the  poor  his  gospel  is  especially 
preached.  If  aU  the  sacrifices  typify  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and  the  sin  offering 
more  particularly,  the  idaptation  ot  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  masses  is  thua  set 
forth  ;  we  must  present  the  sin  offering,  if  we  would  redeem  iociety  from  its  teeming 
miseries. 


RXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tif«  Biir  offering — continued  (jen.  1 — 
13).  The  subject  of  the  next  thirteen  verses 
is  Btill  the  sin  offering,  not  the  trespass 
offering,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some. 
The  first  six  verses  state  three  specific 
cases  for  which  sin  offerings  are  required, 
and  the  remaining  seven  verses  detail  the 
coQcessions  made  to  poverty  in  respect  to 
the  offerings  required.  The  cases  are  those 
of  a  witness,  of  one  ceremonially  defiled, 
and  of  one  who  had  sworn  thoughtlessly. 
The  concessions  granted  are  two :  two  turtle- 
doves or  young  pigeons  are  allowed  instead 
of  a  lamb,  and  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah 
of  fine  flour,  without  oil  or  frankincense,  is 
allowed  instead  of  the  two  turtle-doves  or 
young  pigeons.  The  latter  concession  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  sacrifice  by  its 
means  changes  its  character  from  a  bloody 
to  an  unbloody  offering. 

Vtr.  1. — The  case  of  a  witness  on  oath. 
If  a  man  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,  that  is, 
If  he  was  one  of  a  number  of  persons  adjured 
to  speak  according  to  the  manner  in  M-hich 
oatlis  Were  ailministered  in  Jewish  courts  of 
jnBtiV*ir»eeMatt  xxvi.  63;  2  Chron.  xviii.  15), 


and  he  did  not  give  evidence  of  what  he  had 
seen  or  heard,  he  had  to  bear  his  iniquity, 
that  is,  he  was  regarded  as  guilty ;  and  as 
this  was  an  offence  which  could  be  atoned 
for  by  a  sacrifice,  he  was  to  offer  as  a  sin 
offering  a  ewe  lamb,  or  a  female  kid,  or  twc 
turtle-doves,  or  two  pigeons,  or  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah  of  flour.  This  injunction 
is  a  direct  condemnation  of  the  approved 
teaching  of  Italian  moral  theologians  of 
paramount  autliority  throughout  the  Roman 
Church,  who  maintain  that,  in  case  a  crime 
is  not  known  to  others,  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice  "may,  nay,  he  is  bound  to,  say 
that  the  accused  has  not  committed  it"  (St. 
Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  '  Theol.  Mor.,'  iv.  154). 

Vers.  2,  3. — Two  cases  of  a  man  cere- 
monially defiled.  If  he  had  touched  a  dead 
body  or  any  other  substance  conveying  un- 
cleanness,  and  it  were  hidden  from  him,  that 
is,  if  he  had  done  it  unwittingly,  or  from 
forgetfulness  or  neglect,  had  failed  to  purify 
himself  immediately,  he  must  offer  his  sin 
offering,  as  above. 

Ver.  4. — The  case  of  a  man  who  had 
neglected  to  fulfil  a  thoughtless  oath.  If 
he  sware  to  do  evil,  or  to  do  good,  that  is, 
to  do  anything  whatever,  good  or  bad  (see 
Numb.  xxiv.  13),  and  failed  to  fulfil  his 
oath  from  carelessness  or  negligence,  he  too 
must  bring  his  offering,  as  abisve. 

Vers.  5,  6. — In  the  four  cases  last  mea* 
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tioned  there  ia  first  to  bo  an  aoknowle<ls- 
ment  of  guilt,  he  shall  confess  that  he  hath 
■iimcd  in  that  thing,  aiui  then  the  sin  oircr- 
ing  is  to  be  made.  Confession  of  sin  probably 
preceded  or  accompanied  all  sin  ofTeriti^s. 
The  use  of  the  word  asham,  translated 
trespass  offering  in  ver.  6,  and  the  character 
»f  the  four  cases  have  led  many  oiranien- 
fcitors  to  regard  vers.  1 — 13  as  dealing  with 
the  trespass  oiTering  rather  than  the  sin 
offering.  But  if  tliis  wore  so,  the  words 
trespass  offering  and  sin  offering  would  be 
used  synonymously  in  this  verso,  which  is 
very  unlikely,  wlien  tiiey  arc  inimediutely 
afterwards  carefully  distinguished.  It  is 
best  to  render  asham  "for  his  trespass," 
that  is,  in  expiation  of  his  guilt,  as  in  the 
next  verse,  in  place  of  a  trespass  offering. 

Vers.  7 — 13. — If  he  be  not  able  to  bring  a 
lamb.  Sin  offerings  being  not  voluntiry 
sacrifices  but  required  of  all   that    were 


guilty,  and  the  four  last-named  cases  being 
of  common  occurrence  amongst  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  two  conccHsions  are  made  to 
poverty :  two  birds  (one  to  bo  offered  with 
the  ritual  of  tho  sin  offering,  the  other  with 
that  of  the  burnt  offering),  or  even  Bomo 
fiour  (either  three  pints  and  a  half  or  tbreo 
quarts  and  a  Jiulf,  according  as  we  adf)iit 
the  larger  or  smaller  estimato  of  tho  amount 
of  the  ephah),  aie  allowed  when  tlie  offerer 
cannot  provide  a  lamb  or  a  kid.  There  is 
thus  typically  set  forth  the  freedom  with 
which  accejjtance  through  tho  great  pro- 
pitiation is  oflered  to  all  witliout  resiject  of 
persons.  Tho  non-bloody  substitute,  being 
permitted  only  as  an  exception  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  poor  and  only  in  tho  four 
cases  above  specified,  does  not  invalidate 
the  general  rule  that  without  the  shedding 
of  blood  there  it  no  lemissioQ  o£  gin. 


H0MILETIC3. 

Ver.  6. — Confession  of  the  rfn  committed  is  required  of  tbe  man  wlio  Is  allowed  to  offer 
a  Bin  offerin^c.  It  is  likewise  required  before  a  trespass  offering  is  accepted,  as  appears 
from  Numb.  v.  6,  7.  "  When  a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that  men  commit, 
to  do  a  trespass  against  the  Lord,  and  that  person  be  guilty,  then  they  shall  confess 
their  sin  that  they  have  done." 

I.  Traditional  form  of  confession.  "  The  sacrifice  was  so  set,  as  that  the  offerer, 
standing  with  his  face  towards  the  west,  laid  his  two  hands  between  his  horns  and 
confessed  his  sin  over  a  sin  offering  and  his  trespass  over  a  trespass  offering ;  and  his 
confession  was  on  this  wise : '  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  grievously,  I  have  rebelled  and 
done  thus  and  thus ;  but  I  return  by  repentance  before  thee,  and  let  this  be  my  expia- 
tion * "  (Lightfoot, '  Temple  Service,'  ch.  viii.).  "  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord ;  I  have  sinned, 
I  have  transgressed,  I  have  rebelled,  I  have  (here  the  person  specified  the  particular  sin 
which  he  had  committed,  and  for  which  he  wanted  expiation);  but  now  I  repent,  and  let 
this  be  my  expiation  "  (Outram,  '  De  Sacrificiis,'  I.  xv.  9).  That  some  such  form  as 
this  was  used,  according  to  the  universal  tradition  of  the  Jews,  we  may  conclude  with 
tolerable  certainty  from  the  present  passage  in  Leviticus  and  that  in  Numb.  v.  6,  7. 

IL  This  confession  was  intended  to  SPRrNO  from  feelings  of  repentance.  All 
that  could  be  enforced  as  a  common  and  public  discipline  was  the  open  confession  of 
the  sin.  But  no  Israelite  could  have  believed  that  the  confession  would  be  acceptable 
unless  it  proceeded  from  a  penitent  heart.  This  was  left,  as  it  must  be  left,  to  the 
individual  conscience,  but  it  was  suggested  and  morally  demanded  by  the  injunction 
to  confess. 

III.  The  offerino  oi»  the  bin  offering  and  trespass  offerinq  was  not  therefore 

AN  external  ceremony  ONLY,  BUT  A  SPIRITUAL  PENITENTIAL  ACT.      As   the   ofi'cring   of 

the  burnt  ofl'ering  implied  the  spiritual  act  of  self-surrender,  and  of  the  meat  ofl'ering 
the  spiritual  act  of  submission,  and  of  the  peace  offering  the  spiritual  act  of  holy  joy, 
BO  the  offering  of  the  sin  and  trespass  offering  implies  the  spiritual  act  of  repentance, 
None  of  these  sacrifices  perform  their  work  as  opera  operato,  without  reference  to  the 
religious  state  of  the  ofi'crer's  mind  and  eouL 

"Vers.  7 — 13. — The  sacrifices  to  be  offered  as  sin  offerings  are  specified,  nor  may  tiiey 
be  multiplied.  They  do  not  differ  according  to  the  heinousness  of  the  offence  which 
they  are  to  atone  for,  but  according  to  the  means  of  the  offerer.  The  moral  reason  of 
this  was  probably  to  prevent  the  idea  arising  that  the  costliness  of  the  sacrifice  might 
compensate  for  the  greater  sin,  and  that  men  might  sin  the  more  if  they  were  willing 
to  pay  for  it  by  more  sacrifices.     The  difierenoe  in  the  sacrifice  appointed  for  each  clau 
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might  serve  to  point  out  that  a  sin  is  greater  in  a  man  of  prominent  position  than  in  a 
man  of  less  influence,  owing  to  its  effects  upon  a  laro:er  circle.  The  concession  made  to 
the  poor  shows  that  none  are  to  be  shut  out  from  communion  with  God  for  their  want 
of  worldly  means.  The  expiation  must  be  made,  that  the  sinner  may  recover  his 
covenant  relations  with  God ;  but  it  shall  be  of  such  a  nature  that  none  shall  be 
prevented  fi"om  making  it  by  their  poverty.  Here  then  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  free 
grace  of  God  in  the  gospel  dispensation.  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and 
milk  without  money  and  without  price  "  (Isa.  Iv.  i.).  "  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 
And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely  "  (Rev.  xxii.  17). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 13. — OuUt  removed.  The  Psalmist  cried  out,  "Who  can  understand  his 
errors  ?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults."  To  dwell  upon  the  manner  in  which  sin 
may  be  committed,  and  to  try  to  deepen  our  sense  of  its  flagrancy,  is  not  a  pleasant 
employment,  but  it  is  highly  necessary.  And,  blessed  be  God  !  a  rainbow  of  cheerful 
hope  spaus  the  dark  cloud  of  transgression;  the  same  page  that  speaks  of  sin  tells  also 
of  forgiveness. 

I.  This  chapter  reminds  the  Israelites  of  several  ways  in  which,  without  having  been 
resolutely  determined  upon,  sin  might  result.  Through  silence  and  concealment  of 
knowledge  (ver.  1),  through  defilement  by  contact  with  uncleanness  of  man  or  beast 
(ver.  2),  or  through  rash  declarations  (ver.  4),  it  was  possible  inadvertently  to  transgress 
the  laws  of  God.  Sin  assumes  many  forms.  It  may  be  of  the  voice  or  the  finger,  by 
word  or  deed.  It  may  be  by  forcible  repression  of  the  truth  or  by  careless  voluble 
uiieraiice.  It  may  be  incurred  in  connection  with  the  noblest  or  the  lowest  parts  of 
God's  creation.  This  thought  should  beget  constant  watchfulness  in  speaking  and 
acting.  We  can  never  be  sure  of  preserving  ourselves  from  contamination  with  evil. 
"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  The  abolition  by  the 
gospel  of  ceremonial  restrictions  has  rather  increased  than  diminished  the  strictness  oi 
the  universally  obligatory  precepts,  making  them  more  searching  in  character.  Our 
Loni  taught  that  there  may  be  adultery  in  a  look,  murder  in  a  thought. 

II.  We  find  one  law  apjilicable  to  these  difil'erent  cases,  one  senteuce  pronounced,  one 
ordinance  appointed.  The  important  fact  common  to  all  forms  of  sin  is  that  they 
iNvoi>VE  THE  offender  IN  GUILT.  About  the  particular  sin  we  need  not  trouble  so 
much  as  about  the  fact  of  transgression  and  consequent  demerit.  "  He  shall  bear  his 
inioiiity "  (ver.  1).  "He  shall  be  unclean  and  guilty"  (ver.  2).  Jehovah  can  no 
longer  look  upon  his  subject  with  favour ;  sin  places  him  under  a  cloud,  mars  him  in  the 
Bight  of  God.  Only  ignorance  can  hep  a  man  at  ease  under  such  circumstances.  The 
awakened  soul  exclaims,  "  1  have  sinned:  for  I  have  transgressed  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord."  The  peace  of  the  wicked  is  like  the  calm  that  often  precedes  the  tempest. 
It  is  the  office  of  the  Word  of  Gdd  to  convince  the  ungodly  of  their  hard  speeches  and 
ungodly  deeds,  and  the  question  the  preacher  loves  to  hear  is  that  which  shows  that 
the  arrow  has  reached  its  mark,  when  the  agonized  sinner  inquires,  "  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?  " 

m.  "  By  the  Law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  but  to  leave  the  matter  here  would  be 
to  subject  the  transgressor  to  intolerable  anguish.  There  is  a  twofold  method  of 
KxriATioN,  to  restore  communion  with  God.  There  must  be  confession  of  blameworthi- 
nest.  "  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  isind  before  thee."  "  He  shall  confess  that  he 
hath  sinned  in  that  thing  "  (ver.  5).  This  acknowledgment  by  the  individual  is  due 
to  the  majesty  of  God,  and  is  the  first  step  towards  obliterating  the  injury  caused  by 
sia  The  forces  of  government  have  not  henceforth  to  fear  assault  by  the  criminal ;  once 
arrayed  ai;ainst  him  in  hostile  jihalanx,  they  nnw  wear  a  milder  look.  The  rebel  has 
voluntarily  put  the  yoke  of  submission  upon  his  neck,  and  this  public  token  goes  far 
to  countervail  the  damage  suflered  by  the  king's  honour.  And,  secondly,  there  must 
be  the  presentation  of  an  atonement  by  the  priest.  The  transgressor  is  net  holy  enough 
to  appease  offended  Deity  himself;  an  unblemished  offering  is  demanded,  which  must  b« 
ilaughtered  by  God's  servant  and  its  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  altar,  and  the  other  riteg 
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of  a  Bin  offering  duly  performed.  It  is  not  sufTicient  to  acknowledge  and  repent  of  our 
misdeeds;  we  want  a  sin  ofi'ering,  the  Lamb  of  (iod,  so  that  wo  can  make  mention 
of  his  rigliteousness  and  enjoy  the  atoning  virtue  of  his  precious  blood.  It  is  not  the 
offender  but  the  priest  who  makes  atonement  (ver.  6).  Apart  from  our  groat  High 
Priest,  our  prayers,  confessions,  vows,  and  gifta  are  of  no  avail.  "No  man  cometh 
unto  tiie  Father  but  by  me." 

IV.  Either  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  two  turtle-doves  or  pigeons,  or  a  homer  of  fine  flour 
would  be  accepted  as  a  propitiatory  offering.  No  class  of  the  commcnitt  m  dk- 
BABRED  FBOM  AN  ATONEMF.NT  BY  LACK  OF  MEANS.  Regard  is  hcro  paid  to  the  resources 
of  the  humblest  ranks.  The  same  end  is  attained  under  the  gospel  by  providing  a 
way  of  salvation  accessible  to  all,  suited  to  tlie  illiterate  and  the  learned,  tlie  men  of 
substance  and  the  poor.  And  in  each  case  the  forgiveness  is  complete.  "  It  sliall  be 
forgiven  him."  The  deed  done  cannot  be  undone,  but  its  consequences  may  be  averted. 
God  treats  the  believer  as  if  he  had  never  sinned ;  his  iniquities  are  cast  behind  the 
back  of  Deity  and  remembered  no  more.  Fears  are  banished,  fellowship  is  resumed. 
With  every  subsequent  transgression  the  same  course  must  be  adopted.  Whilst  in  the 
world  stains  are  frequent,  and  frequent  must  be  our  resort  to  the  crimson  tide  that  flows 
from  the  cross  of  Christ.  What  unity  of  plan  and  procedure  is  visible  in  the  Law  and 
the  gospel  1— S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 13. —  The  trespass  offering.  This  was  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  sin 
offering.  Julius  Bate  translates  the  word  (db-k,  asham)  "guilt  offering."  Possibly 
the  "sin  offering"  and  the  "burnt  offering"  may  be  here  comprehended  under  the 
general  expression,  "  trespass  offering  "  (see  ver.  7),  We  have  here  brought  under  our 
notice — 

L  Examples  of  the  trespass.  Vers.  1 — 4.  Taken  in  order  these  are :  1.  Conceal- 
ing the  truth  when  adjured.  (1)  The  Hebrew  law  recognized  a  power  of  adjuration. 
Thik  Is  assumed  in  the  words  "  And  if  a  soul  sin,"  etc.  (ver.  1).  The  adjuration  in 
such  a  case  is  called  the  "  oath  of  the  Lord"  (see  Exod.  xxii.  11).  Paul  refers  to  this 
law  when  he  says,  "An  oath  for  confirmation  is  the  end  of  all  strife"  (Heb.  vL  16). 
(2)  The  Hebrew  history  furnishes  notable  examples  of  adjuration.  Saul,  pursuing  the 
Philistines,  "  adjured  the  people,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man  that  eateth  fuod  until  the 
evening,  that  I  may  be  avenged  on  mine  enemies"  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24).  Caiaphas  said  to 
Jesus,  "I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  me  whether  thou  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  (3)  To  conceal  the  truth  when  adjured  was  a  crime 
meriting  death.  Achan  and  his  family  perished  in  the  valley  of  Achor  lor  his  crime 
in  concealing  the  "  accursed  thing  "(see  Josh.  vi.  17 — 19 ;  vii.  11,  23 — 26).  Jonathan, 
in  unwittingly  trespassing  in  the  adjuration  of  Saul,  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  43).  2.  Touching  an  unclean  thing.  (1)  The  law  of  the  case  was  that 
whoever  touched  any  unclean  thing,  the  carcase  of  an  unclean  animal,  a  living  person 
who  was  leprous  or  otherwise  unclean,  or  the  corpse  of  a  man,  became  unclean-  The 
purpose  was  to  show  how  scru[)ulously  we  should  avoid  social  contact  with  those  whose 
influence  would  be  demoralizing  (see  Jas.  iv.  4).  (2)  Being  thus  unclean,  before  he  can 
appear  in  the  sanctuary,  he  must  "  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even," 
viz.  when  the  daily  sacrifice  was  offered.  This  shows  how  we  must  be  purified  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration  before  we  can  mingle  in  the  congregation  of  the  heavenly 
temple.  (3)  But  if  a  person  had  inconsiderately  entered  the  sanctuary  unclean,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  polluted,  he  has  trespassed  against  the  Law,  and  is  guilty.  As 
soon  as  he  becomes  aware  of  his  guilt  he  must  bring  a  trespass  offering  or  bear  his  sin. 
3.  Swearing  rashly.  (1)  Ver.  4  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  this  apjiears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing :  If  a  man  swear  to  dc  something  without  knowing  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  but 
afterwards  it  becomes  evident  that  to  carry  out  his  oath  would  be  evil ;  now  he  is  in  a 
dilemma:  If  he  perform  his  oath  he  is  guilty  of  doing  evil;  if  he  refrain  he  is  guilty 
of  violating  his  oath.  (2)  In  either  case,  then,  he  has  to  bring  a  trespass  offering  with 
an  humble  confession  of  his  sin.  If  he  fail  in  this  then  his  guilt  is  upon  him.  The 
lesson  is  that  we  should  be  slow  to  swear,  lest  our  oaths  should  prove  rash  and  involve 
•s  in  humiliation  or  ruin. 

II.  Pbovtbions  of  meect.     1.  Confession  must  he  made.     (1)  Not  of  sin  in  general. 
There  is  comparatively  little  humiliation  in  general  confession.     Individuality  losei 
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itself  !n  the  multitude.  (2)  But  in  particular,  "  that  he  hath  sinned  in  this  (hing.* 
Sin  thus  carried  home  liumbles  us  into  the  dust.  Such  was  the  confession  of  Aclian 
(Josh.  vii.  20),  who,  though  his  sin  was  "unto  death,"  may  yet  have  found  the  mercy  of 
God  to  his  soul.  Such  was  the  confession  of  David  (Ps.  li.  4).  2.  It  must  he  accom- 
panied with  sacrifice.  (1)  "  And  he  shall  bring,"  etc.  (ver.  6).  Here  the  "  trespass 
offering"  is  also  called  a  "sin  offering."  It  is  in  this  case  specified  to  be  "a  female 
from  the  flock,  a  lamb  or  kid  of  the  goats."  This  was  the  sin  offering  for  any  of  the 
common  people.  The  presumption  therefore  is  that  for  a  ruler  a  male  kid  should  be 
brought  for  a  trespass  as  for  a  sin  offering ;  and  for  a  priest,  a  bullock  (comp.  iv.  4,  23, 
28).  (2)  Confession  without  atonement  will  not  be  accepted.  If  Achan  found  accep- 
tance with  God  in  the  spirit  it  must  have  been  immediately  through  the  atonement  of 
Calvary.  Atonement  without  confession  will  not  avail.  We  have  to  "  work  out  our 
own  salvation ; "  meanwhile  "  God  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do."  3.  T/ie  poor 
have  special  consideration.  (1)  Those  who  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  a  lamb  may 
bring  eitlier  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  a  brace  of  young  pigeons.  The  alternative  here  ai>- 
pears  to  be  because  in  certain  seasons  pigeons  in  the  East  are  hard  and  unfit  for  eating. 
Turtle-doves  are  then  very  good.  That  must  not  be  given  to  God  which  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  man.  (2)  Two  are  specified,  which  are  to  be  thus  disposed  of:  one  is 
offered  for  a  sin  offering,  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering ;  and  they  are  offered  in  this 
order.  The  sin  offering  goes  first  to  make  an  atonement ;  then  follows  the  burnt  offer- 
in*^,  which  is  a  sacrifice  of  adoration.  Before  we  can  properly  praise  God  we  must  be 
at'peace  with  him.  (3)  Those  so  very  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  bring  a  brace  of  piu'eona 
may  bring  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (about  three  quarts)  of  flour.  A  memorial  of  this 
is  burnt  upon  the  altar.  There  must  be  no  oil  in  the  flour  to  render  it  tasteful;  no 
frankincense  with  it  to  give  it  fragrance :  "  it  is  a  sin  offering,"  and  sin  is  distasteful 
and  odious.    The  remnant  is  the  priest's  as  a  "  meat  offering." 

The  interchanging  of  these  offerings,  sin  and  trespass,  sin  and  burnt,  sin  and  meat, 
^ows  how  they  are  intended  to  represent  the  same  great  subj  ct  under  its  various 
aspects.  No  one  typical  sacrifice  could  sufficiently  body  forth  all  the  merits  of  that 
blessed  Person  who  "  made  his  soul  a  (p^n,  asham)  iresposs  offering  "  (Isa.  liiL  10). — 
J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  1. — Fidelity  in  hearing  witness.  The  sinfulness  of  withholding  evidence  in  a 
sourt  of  law  is  here  formally  and  solemnly  incorporated  in  the  divine  statutes.  We 
may  remind  ourselves — 

I.  That  we  spemd  our  life  in  the  sight  of  man  as  well  as  under  the  eye  of 
God.  That  we  do  everything  in  God's  view  is  a  truth  the  fulness  and  the  greatness  of 
which  we  cannot  exaggerate.  "  Thou  God  seest  me  "  should  be  as  a  frontlet  for  every 
man  to  wear  between  the  eyes  of  his  soul.  But  not  unimportant  is  the  truth  that  we 
act  daily  and  hourly  in  the  sight  of  man.  1.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  deeds  is 
done  obviously  and  consciously  before  man.  2.  Many  that  we  think  are  wrought  in 
secret  are  seen  by  some  unknown  witness.  3.  Many  leave  traces  which  point  unmis- 
takably to  our  agency.  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  Sooner  or  later,  in 
unsuspected  ways,  our  evil  doings  come  under  the  eye  of  human  observation,  and  under 
the  ban  of  human  condemnation. 

II.  That  rr  is  often  cub  dutt  to  screen  an  offender  from  public  notice.  This 
is  not  in  the  text,  but  it  belongs  to  the  subject.  He  who  would  "  do  what  wrong  and 
sorrow  claim  "  must  sometimes  "conquer  sin  and  cover  shame."  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  public  justice  does  not  demand  inquiry  and  reprobation,  but  private  conbidera- 
tion  does  call  for  tenderness  and  mercy  (John  viii.  7).  "  Of  some  have  compassion, 
making  a  difference  "  (Jude  22). 

III.  That  it  is  often  our  duty  to  bear  witness  against  a  wrong-doer.  1.  It  is 
our  duty  to  God,  for  he  has  ordained  human  justice.  "The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God  "  (Rom.  xiii.  1 — 4).  The  Jewish  judges  had  the  right  to  adjure  a 
witness  to  speak  the  truth  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Judge  ("  hear  the  voice  of 
swearing  : "  see  1  Kings  viii.  31 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64).  If,  therefore,  under  an  oath  we 
withhold  what  we  know,  we  are  disregarding  a  demand  that  comes  indirectly  and  ulti- 
mately from  God  himself.  2.  It  is  also  our  duty  to  society.  The  commonwealth  of 
wkkb  w«  are  members  has  a  right  to  expect  that  we  shall  take  our  share  in  the  neces- 
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sary  conviction  and  punishment  of  crime.  When  solemnly  summoned  to  stato  wlint  we 
know,  and  especially  when  an  oath  of  the  Lord  is  upou  us,  we  are  not  free  to  kee|.  tAck 
evidence,  but  are  Ixmnd  to  disclose  it.  3.  It  may  bo  our  duty  to  the  (ifTcndcr  liimaelf. 
For  it  is  better  for  him  tliat  he  should  bear  the  penalty  due  to  his  crime  than  that  he 
should  elude  justice  and  be  encourafjcd  in  transi^rt'ssion.  4.  It  is  further  our  duty  to 
ourselves,  for  if  we  are  called  on  to  biar  witness,  and  if  we  undertake,  or  are  even  sup- 
posed to  undertake,  to  speak  all  we  know,  and  if  then  we  suppress  importuit  testimony, 
we  are  consciously  misleailiiig  those  who  hear;  wo  are  not  "doing  the  trutli,"  but  are 
acting  falsely,  and  are  injurin'^  our  own  soul  thereby. 

IV.  That  negligence  in  such  bocial  obligations  is  a  bebiods  offknce  in  the 
BIGHT  OF  God.    It  is  sin.    It  is  a  thing  to  be  repented  of  and  to  be  forgiven. — G. 

Vers.  2,  3. — Shunning  the  impure.  We  naturally  ask,  Why  such  stringent  regula- 
tions as  to  everything  of  man  or  beast  that  was  "  unclean  "?     We  may  understand — 

I.  The  explanation  (the  ^rationale)  of  these  requirements.  1.  The  two 
main  truths  God  was  teaching  his  people  were  the  divine  unity,  and  purity  of  heart  and 
life.  The  state  of  surrounding  heathendom  made  these  two  lessons  emphatically  and 
particularly  necessary.  2.  God's  method  of  teaching  was  pictorial :  it  was  by  rite, 
symbol,  illustration.  The  world  was  in  its  religious  childhood.  3.  Under  this  method 
bodily  ills  naturally  stood  for  spiritual  evils ;  as  wholeness  of  the  body  stood  for  health 
of  the  soul,  so  the  sickness  of  the  body  answered  to  the  malady  of  the  soul,  and  the  un- 
cleanness  of  the  one  to  the  impurity  of  the  other.  4.  Hence  would  result  the  fact  that 
the  careful  avoidance  of  the  one  would  be  an  instructive  lesson  in  the  shunning  of  the 
other.  Associating  the  two  things  so  closely  in  their  minds,  commanded  to  shun  most 
scrupulously  all  bodily  unclcanncss,  taught  to  look  at  the  least  difilement  as  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law,  they  would  necessarily  feel,  with  all  desirable  intensity,  that  every 
moral  and  spiritual  impurity  must  be  most  sensitively  avoided.  Therefore  such  enact- 
ments as  those  of  the  text. 

II.  Theib  moral  significance.  They  say  to  us :  1.  That  we  should  avoid  all  that  is 
tuggestive  of  impurity.  2.  That  we  should  shun  everything  w  hich  can,  in  any  way  or 
in  the  least  degree,  be  communicative  of  spiritual  evil.  3.  That  a  stain  upon  the  soul 
may  be  contracted  without  our  own  knowledge ;  "  if  it  be  hidden  from  him."  This  may 
be  through  books,  friends,  habits  of  speech.  4.  Tliat  we  should  point  out  to  the  un- 
wary their  danger  or  their  error.  5.  That  on  the  first  intimation  of  error  we  should 
penitently  return  on  our  way. — C. 

Ver.  4.— Redeeming  promises.  The  reference  in  the  text  is  to  inconsiderate  oaths: 
the  hasty  undertaking,  before  God,  to  do  some  act  of  piety  or  kindness  on  the  one  hand 
(swearing  "  to  do  gocxl"),  or  of  retribution  and  permissible  punishment  on  the  other 
(swearing  "  to  do  evil ").  It  is  contemplated  that  such  pledges  into  which  the  Divine 
Being  is  introduced,  rashly  and  thoughtlessly  taken,  may  be  overlooked  and  remain 
tmfulfilled.     We  learn — 

I.  That  the  formal  association  of  the  Divikk  Being  with  ant  act  lends 
TO  IT  AN  inviolable  8ACREDNESS.  That  which  is  done  before  God,  or  with  which 
his  holy  name  is  intentionally  associated,  must  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred  :  even 
if  done  impulsively  and  without  due  deliberation,  an  obligation  is  thereby  incurred : 
'*  God's  vows  are  upon  us." 

II.  That  it  is  wise  on  ordinary  occasions  not  to  incur  such  multiplied 
BE8P0XS1CILITY.  Better  to  use  the  yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay;  the  simple  aftinuation  or 
denial  with  the  lesser  obligation  than  to  strengthen  our  utterance  with  an  oath,  and  so 
run  the  risk  of  more  serious  sin  in  non-fulfilment.  Calm,  quiet,  unimijassioned  words 
are  best  for  daily  use.     Keserve  oaths  for  large  occasions. 

III.  That  such  responsibility  as  we  do  incur  we  must  religiously  discharge. 
If  we  only  aflirm  in  our  own  name,  but  far  more  if  we  introduce  the  Divine  name,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  we  redeem  our  word.  Negligence,  on  whatever  grounos,  thoutrh  it 
be  through  sheer  inadvertence — if  "  it  be  hid  "  from  us — is  culpable  in  the  sight  of 
Ckxl.  Wherefore:  1.  Study  to  avoid  promising  without  a  due  sense  of  the  bond  that  is 
entered  into.  2.  Take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  redeeming  your  word,  for  good  or 
evU.     3.  Make  an  opportunity,  if  one  does  not  soon  ofler.     4.  Take  necessary  means  of 
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keeping  the  promise  in  remembrance;  by  natural,  or  (if  necessary)  by  artificial  means. 
We  may  iul'er — 
IV.  That  if  special  bespoksibility  attaches  to  a  promise  with  which  GtoD's 

NAME   IS   associated,   80     DOES     IT    TO   ONE     IN   CONNECTION    WITH     HIS    CAUSE.      If     we 

cannot  vow,  before  him,  to  do  any  humblest  thing  without  incurring  added  liability, 
neither  can  we  undertake  to  serve  in  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  without  similar  obliga- 
tion. A  promise  made  to  take  any  post  or  fill  any  office  in  the  Church  o!  (Jhrist  should 
be  regarded  as  exceptionally  sacred  and  binding  ;  neglect  by  inadvertence  is  wrong, 
sinful.  We  are  bound  to  keep  before  our  mind  and  on  our  heart  anything  with  which 
God's  name  and  cause  are  immediately  connecteJ. — 0. 

Vera.  5 — 13. — Pardon  possible  to  all.  The  requirements  of  the  Law,  as  stated  in 
these  verses,  speak  of  the  possibility  of  pardon  for  every  offender,  if  he  be  willing  to 
submit  himself  to  the  will  of  God.     We  have — 

I.  Confession  of  sin.  "  He  shall  confess  that  he  hath  sinned "  (ver.  5).  It  is 
believed  that  confession  was  always  required  from  the  offerer  when  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  victim's  head.  It  was  a  marked  feature  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; it  is  expressly  enjoined  here.  This  was  not  only  necessary  from  all,  but  possible 
to  all ;  within  every  one's  power :  none  would  be  unable,  and  none  would  be  unwilling, 
but  the  imf)enitent  who  were  unprepared  for  pardon. 

n.  An  offering  which  every  one  could  present.  He  that  could  do  so  was  to 
bring  a  lamb  or  kid  (ver.  6)  ;  he  that  could  not  might  bring  "  two  turtle-doves,  or  two 
young  pi-eons"  (ver.  7);  if  this  were  beyond  his  means,  he  might  bring  a  portion  of 
"  fine  flour  "  (ver.  11).  The  costliness  of  the  offering  was  thus  graciously  graduated  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  offerer.  And  of  so  much  importance  did  it  appear  to  the 
Divine  Legislator  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all,  that  he  allowed 
a  deviation  from  the  otherwise  unalterable  rule  that  there  must  be  the  shclding  of 
blood  for  the  remission  of  sins  (ch.  xvii.  11 ;  Heb.  ix.  22).  The  very  poor  might 
bring  flour  (ver.  11),  though,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  import  of 
it,  it  was  specially  prohibited  to  mix  oil  or  frankincense  with  it  (ver.  11). 

III.  A  PLACE  OF  Ai'PROACH  OPEN  TO  ALL.  The  transgressor,  convinced  of  his 
error,  was  to  take  his  offering  "  unto  the  Lord,"  by  taking  it  "  to  the  priest."  The 
priest  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  was  always  approachable ;  never  a  day  when  he 
might  not  be  found. 

IV.  Instructions  that  all  oould  understand.  There  could  be  no  doubt  or 
difficulty  as  to  what  precise  things  were  to  be  done.  What  offering  should  be  presented, 
whither  it  should  be  taken,  what  should  be  done  with  it, — all  this  was  so  explicitly 
and  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Law  (vers.  6 — 12),  that  every  Israelite  who  had  the  burden 
of  conscious  sin  upon  his  soul,  knew  what  he  should  do  that  the  guilt  might  be 
removed,  and  that  he  himself  might  stand  clear  and  pure  in  the  sight  of  God. 

In  the  gospel  of  Christ  we  have  analogous  but  fuller  advantages.     We  have— 

1.  Confession  of  sin.  We  must  all  say,  as  we  all  can  say,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  " 
(Luke  XV.  21).     (See  Rom.  x.  10;  John  i.  9.) 

2.  One  Offering  that  all  can  plead.  No  need  of  lamb,  or  goat,  or  turtle-dove,  or  even 
the  humble  measure  of  flour.  Ihe  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  land  may  say,  "  Nothing  in 
my  hand  I  bring;"  for  they  have  but  to  plead  the  one  Great  and  AU-sufticicnt 
Sacrifice  that  has  been  presented,  once  for  all  (Rom.  vi.  10;  Heb.  ix.  28;  1  Pet  iii. 
18),  and  they  will  find  mercy  of  the  Lord.  The  richest  can  do  no  more  ;  the  poorest 
need  do  no  less. 

3.  An  open  throne  of  grace.  "In  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  we  have  boldness  and  access 
with  confidence  "  (Eph.  iii.  11,12).  No  day  nor  hour  when  the  way  to  the  meicy- 
seat  is  barred;  from  every  home  and  cliatnber  the  sin-laden,  struggling  soul  finds  its 
way  thither  :  one  earnest  thought,  and  it  is  there  ! 

4.  Familiar  knowledge  of  the  will  ff  God.  Every  unlettered  man  and  untutored 
child  may  know  what  is  "  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  concerning  us."  Our  statute- 
book,  our  New  Testament,  makes  it  clear  as  the  day  that,  if  we  would  find  forgiveness 
of  our  sin,  we  must  not  only  confess  our  transgreiision,  but  have  £uth  in  the  Lord  JasM 
Christ,  and  by  faith  we  shall  be  saved. — 0. 
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Vers,  1 — 13. — Case»  of  concealment  of  knowledge  and  ceremonial  uncleannent.  They 
•re  in  soiiio  sense  trespasses,  nlthougli  not  properly  under  the  heiul  of  trespas-s  offerinnH. 
The  ground  of  guilt  is  covenant  relation  violated.  We  may  take  this  in  \U  twofold 
aspect — 

I.  As  revealing  the  positive  value  or  that  covenant  rklation.  1.  It  hcperatcd 
from  the  unclean,  and  therefore  enforced  holiness.  2.  It  maintained  society.  Man's 
duty  to  his  fellows  was  exalted.  He  must  sjMjak  the  truth,  the  whole  trutli,  nothing 
but  the  truth;  for  we  are  members  one  of  another.  3.  It  promoted  vigilance  ana 
circumspection  in  condiict,  both  personal  and  relative.  See  that  you  are  jiure  both  in 
your  intentional  acts  and  in  your  circumstances;  walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  that 
are  without. 

II.  The  offering  provided  and  the  atonement  possible  in  all  cases,  even  the  most 
minute,  plainly  s?;iid,  God  will  abundantly  pardon  ;  his  Law  is  liiiekty."  The 
covenant  was  not  intended  to  be  bondage;  it  was  salvation,  not  destruction.  If  any 
man  sin,  there  is  forLriveneas.  But  this  waited  to  be  gloriously  illustrated  when  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Law  was  set  forth  in  him  who  offered  himself  without  spot, 
"  able  to  save  unto  the  utturuiost  all  who  come  unto  God  through  him." — li. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  trespass  offkriko  (ch.  t.  14 — 19,  vi. 
1 — 7).  The  new  heading  with  which  ver. 
14  begins  indicates  that  it  is  here  and  not 
at  ver.  1  that  the  section  on  trespass  offer- 
ings oommences.  Sin  offerings  and  tres- 
pass offerings  are  not  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  Ps.  xl.  6 ;  Heb.  x.  8  ;  and  tlie 
classification  of  the  sins  which  require  one 
or  the  other  oflfering  has  caused  great 
perplexity  to  commentators.  It  would 
appear  that,  primarily,  the  trespass  offering 
was  reserved  for  those  cases  in  wbicli  repa- 
ration had  to  be  made.  Thus,  if  a  man  failed 
to  pay  his  tithes  and  offerings  to  the  Lord 
(ver.  14),  he  must  bring  his  trespass  offering ; 
or  if  he  refused  to  restore  a  deposit  to  his 
neighbours  (ch.  vi.  2),  he  must  bring  his  tres- 
pass offering ;  and  his  trespass  offering  is  not 
received  until  he  has  made  satisfaction  to  tiie 
party  wronged,  and  paid,  as  a  fine,  oue  fifth 
of  the  value  of  the  thing  that  he  had  appro- 
priated. But  the  class  of  crimes  for  which 
the  trespass  offering  was  required  came  to 
be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  other  cases, 
similar  in  character  to  the  first,  but  not 
'dentical,  whereby  wrong  was  done  to  the 
Lord  (as  by  transgressing  his  commands 
otherwise  than  by  withholding  tithes  and 
offerings,  ver.  17),  or  to  man  (as  by  wronging 
a  female  slave,  ch.  xix.  20,  where  the  wrong 
is  not  estimated  by  money).  These  cases 
are  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  those 
for  wkich  a  sin  offering  is  required.  The 
s;ime  act  might  render  it  incumbent  on  a 


man  to  offer  either  a  lin  offering  of  a  tres- 
pass offering,  or  both  :  the  sin  offering  would 
teach  the  need  of,  and  would  symbolically 
effect,  expiation  for  sin  ;  the  trespass  offer- 
ing woulfl  teach  the  necessity  of,  and  would 
require  at  the  offerer's  hands,  reparation  for 
wrong.  While  the  sin  offering  typified  the 
expiation  wrought  upon  the  cross,  the  tres- 
pass offering  typified  the  satisfaction  for 
sin  effected  by  the  perfect  life  and  voluntary 
death  of  the  Saviour. 

Vers.  14,  15.— If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass. 
Two  [irevious  conditions  were  reqinred  of  the 
Israelite  before  lie  might  offer  liis  trespass 
offering.  1.  He  must  make  compensation 
for  any  harm  or  injury  tliat  he  had  done. 
2.  He  must  give  to  the  injured  party  a  fine 
equal  to  one-filth  («.«.  two-tenths)  of  the 
value  of  the  thing  of  which  he  litui  deprived 
him,  if  the  wrong  was  capable  of  being  so 
estimated.  In  performing  his  sacrifice,  he 
had  (1)  to  bring  a  ram  to  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle ;  (2)  to  present  and  to 
kill  it :  while  the  priest  (1)  cast  the  blood 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  altar;  (2)  burnt 
the  internal  fat  and  the  tail ;  (3)  took  the 
remaimler  to  be  eaten  by  himself  and  his 
brother  priests  and  their  sons  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle  (ch.  vii.  2 — 7).  The 
special  lesson  of  the  trespass  offering  is  the 
need  of  satisfaction  as  well  as  of  oblation, 
and  thus  it  supplies  a  representation  of 
one  feature  in  the  great  Antitype,  who  was 
the  '•  full,  perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  s.itisfa  tion  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world."  Through  ignorance  (see 
note  on  ch  iv.  2) 

Vers.    15,   16  refer  to  sins  of  OBiissioQ, 
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offences  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord ; 
that  is,  withholding  tithes  and  oiferings. 
The  non-payment  of  tithes  and  offerings  was 
lo<iked  upon  as  robbing  Jehovah  (Mai.  ui, 
8),  aud  therefore  it  is  that  a  trespass  ottering, 
involving  coinpeiisution,  and  not  only  a  sin 
offerng,  is  required  to  atone  for  the  offence. 
The  ram  tliat  is  to  be  offered  is  to  be  of  a 
value  tixed  by  the  priest  (with  thy  estima- 
tion, i.e.  according  to  the  estimation  of  the 
pri--st),  aud  the  priest  is  to  estimate  it  by 
shekels  of  silver;  implying  that  its  value  must 
amount  at  least  to  sliekeh  (in  the  plural), 
meauing  two  shekels  (see  Ezek.  xlvii.  13, 
where  *'  portions  "  means  "  more  than  one 
portion,"  i.e.  "  two  portions  ").  The  shekel 
is  considered  to  be  equil  to  2s.  Id.  The 
shekel  of  the  sanctuaiy  means  the  shekel 
HCuording  to  its  exact  weight  and  value. 


while  still  unworn  by  traflSc  and  daily  u«e. 
Beside  offering  the  ram,  lie  is  to  make 
amends  for  the  harm  (or  rather  sin)  that  he 
hath  done  in  the  holy  thing,  and  .  .  .  add  the 
fifth  part.  The  fifth  part  is  probably  ap- 
pointed as  being  the  same  as  two-tenths  of 
the  principal  sum.  Full  satisfaction  is  the 
marked  feature  of  the  trespass  offering.  In 
Luke  xix.  8,  "  Zacchaeus  stood,  and  taid, .  .  . 
Behold,  Lord, ...  if  I  have  taken  anything 
from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore 
fourfold."  He  went  far  beyond  his  legal 
obligation  in  respect  to  compensation.  (Of. 
2  Sam.  xii.  6,  "■  He  shall  restore  ihe  lamb 
fourfold.") 

Vers.  17 — 19.  Sins  of  commission  may 
be  atoned  for  by  the  trespass  offering  as 
well  as  sins  of  omission. 


H0MILETIC3. 

Vers.  14 — 19. — The  trespass  offering  differs  from  the  sin  offering  in  that  it  was  not 
allowed  to  be  presented  until  reparation,  had  been  made  for  the  evil  done  by  him  who 
desired  to  tiffer  it-  Its  special  lesson  to  the  Israelite  was  that  satisfaction  for  sin  is 
necessary  for  restoration  to  communion  as  well  as  sacrifice. 

Its  typical  lesson.  Satisfaction  implies  that  there  is  a  debt  due  which  must  be  paid. 
The  debt  is  due  to  God ;  the  debtor  is  man.  Christ  took  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
the  debt,  which  man  could  not  pay.  He  paid  it  in  two  ways :  1.  By  bearing  the 
punishment  due  for  its  non-payment  by  man.  2.  By  rendering  in  his  own  person  that 
perfect  obedience  which  man  had  failed  to  render,  and  by  that  failure  had  become  a 
helpless  debtor.  Having  compensated  for  man's  disobedience  by  the  perfect  obedience 
of  his  life,  he  bore  the  punishment  still  due  for  that  previous  disobedience  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  death.  Thus  man's  forgiveness  became  not  only  a  mattfar  of  mercy  on 
God's  part,  but  of  his  justice.  (See  St.  Anselm's  '  Cur  Deus  Homo? '  and  Archbishop 
Thomson's  '  Essay  on  the  Death  of  Christ '  in  '  Aids  to  Faith.') 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Restitution  cu  inculcated  in  the  trespass  offering.  Ch.  v.  14 — vi.  7 ;  comp.  Phil.  iy. 
8,  9 ;  Luke  xix.  8  ;  Matt.  v.  23,  24.  The  trespass  offering,  in  emphasizing  the  idea  of 
restitution,  is  needful  to  complete  the  list  of  sacrifices.  Without  the  just  dealing  this 
sacrifice  demands,  the  personal  consecration,  fellowship,  and  atonement  would  savour  of 
what  was  unreal  and  vain.  God's  mercy  secures  morality,  and  his  Word  condemns  every 
desire  to  enjoy  his  grace  and  the  fruits  of  injustice  at  the  same  time.  Let  us,  then, 
notice — 

1.  The  possibility  of  wrongiko  both  God  and  man  itnintentionally.  This  passage 
presents  this  possibility.  An  Israelite  might  miscalculate  the  amount  of  his  offerings, 
and  find,  on  examination,  that  he  has  defrauded  his  God.  This  omission  must  be  made 
good.  Or  again,  he  might  commit,  through  want  of  thought,  something  God  had 
forbidden,  and  for  this  sin  of  commission  he  must  make  restitution  according  to  the 
estimation  of  the  priest.  The  possibility  of  wronging  a  fellow-man  unintentionally  is 
too  obvious  to  require  illustration. 

Of  the  first  wrong  we  have,  in  these  gospel  times,  an  instance  in  defective  liberality 
on  the  part  of  Christians.  How  many  fiil  to  calculate  how  much  they  owe  to  God! 
Systematic  beneficence  is  a  general  principle,  but  it  is  applied  only  in  the  rough,  and  a 
faithful  analysis  will  generally  prove  that  God  has  been  defrauded.  We  defraud  God 
also  in  the  matter  of  time  and  of  work.  We  grudge  him  his  own  day;  we  give  him 
stinted  service.  A  quite  appreciable  defalcation  under  such  heads  as  these  might  be 
made  out  against  most  of  us. 
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Again,  unintentional  wrong  is  often  done  a  noif;hbour  in,  for  example,  an  unexpected 
failure  in  busiru-ss.  Tlicrt!  i\re  many,  lot  us  believe,  who  reivh  bankruptcy  without 
intonilinj:;  it.  They  erred  with  the  very  best  intentions,  and  tlirough  faulty  manage- 
ment allowed  their  alTdrs  to  become  hopelessly  involved.  But  the  loss  Buffered  by  a 
man's  neighbours  is  not  the  less  real  because  of  his  good  intentions.  Nor  will  tliuBugood 
intentions  pass  as  <^ood  bills  with  the  wronged  neighbour's  creditors, 

II.  Let  OS  notick  the  posshulity  of  demheiiately  wbonqino  our  irMonnouR, 
We  have  intentional  trespass  a;^ain8t  man  brou<:;ht  out  in  the  opening  verses  of  the 
sixth  chapter.  We  have  hero  such  sius  contemplated  as  falsity  in  trust,  robbery, 
oppression,  and  tergiversation  about  proi)erty  which  has  been  found,  ilere  the  inten- 
tion as  well  as  the  act  is  at  fault. 

Oar  present  mercantile  immoralitiea  afford  ample  illustrations.  In  fact,  business 
qualities  are  regarded  by  many  as  consisting  in  the  advantage  which  a  man  is  able, 
ligally,  to  take  of  his  neighbour.  Men,  without  sufficient  courage  to  become  highway 
robbers,  can  take  advautiige  of  a  neighbour  behind  the  hedge  of  some  blundering  act  of 
parliament. 

III.  The  Law  of  Moses  demanded  restitution  n»  all  these  oases  as  a  c»n- 
DiTiON  OF  pakdon.  Unless  the  trespassers  brought  the  amount  of  the  defalcation,  with 
a  doulile  tithe  in  adilition,  and  the  prescribed  ram  for  a  trespass  offering,  God  refused 
them  pardon  and  fellowship. 

The  case  of  Zacchajus  is  in  point.  His  interview  with  Jesus  led  to  the  desire  of 
restitution  arising  naturally  in  his  heart.  "If  1  have  taken  anything  from  any  man 
by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold  "  (Luke  xix.  8).  God's  forgiveness  is  not 
indejMjndeut  of  moral  feeling.  God  will  not  forgive  trespass  so  as  to  encourage  the 
continuance  of  injustice.  There  must  be  restitution  and  compensation,  or  he  will  not 
grant  pardon. 

IV.  At  the  same  time,  that  restitution  should  NOT  BE  regarded  as  meritorious, 
THE  Law  required  a  trespass  offering  in  addition.  There  have  been  cases  of 
restitution  by  bankrupts  and  other  trespassers,  but  they  are  so  blazed  abroad  in  the 
news^Kipers,  that  the  public  is  ready  to  set  them  down  as  meritorious,  and  almost 
8uperero;j;ation3.  But  the  Divine  Law  excluded  all  possibility  of  boasting,  by  attaching 
a  trespass  offering  to  the  restitution.  A  ram  must  be  brought;  confession  of  sin  must 
be  made  over  it  in  the  usual  fashion  ;  it  must  be  slain  ;  its  blood  must  be  sprinkled  as 
in  the  former  cases ;  the  choice  portions  are  dedicated  to  God  on  his  altar ;  and  the 
remainder  eaten  by  the  priests. 

All  tins  was  to  show  that,  even  for  such  an  act  as  restitution,  atonement  was  needful. 
It  could  not  stand  alone;  it  had  no  inherent  merit;  it  was  only  tardy  justice  ;  and  for 
the  wrong  there  is  need  of  atonement  as  well  as  reparation.  And  surely  the  same  great 
truth  meets  us  in  the  Christian  life.  Jesus  as  the  Trespass  Offering — and  this  is  the 
phraseology  employed  in  Isa.  liii.  10  regarding  him — must  encircle  us  with  his  merits, 
even  when  we  are  conscientiously  making  restitution.  It  is  &s  penitents  we  should  do 
this.  Even  though  the  world  glories  in  the  reparation  of  wrong  as  something  in  it? 
view  most  meritorious,  the  persons  making  reparation  should  do  so  in  a  penitent  spirit, 
having  regard  always  to  the  atoning  merits  of  the  Saviour. 

V.  The  courage  necessary  to  make  restitution  must  be  sustained  by  thk 
FEARLESS  PROCLAMATION  OF  God's  Law.  A  Certain  antinomianism  is  encouraged,  if 
not  proclaimed,  by  a  loose  presentation  of  God's  gospel.  Immoralities  are  tolerated  in 
commerce  on  the  part  of  professing  Christians,  that  go  far  to  defeat  the  mission  of 
Christianity.  It  is  essential,  in  these  circumstances,  that  we  should  cultivate  the  courage 
of  men,  and  sustain  their  resolutions  to  be  honest  and  just  in  making  all  possible  resti- 
tution. God  requires  no  less  honesty  in  his  gospel  than  he  did  in  his  Law.  He  never 
meant  his  pardon  to  be  enjoyed  along  with  the  fruits  of  wrong-doing.  These  must 
be  surrendered  if  it  is  to  be  enjoyed.  "  If  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  be  saved 
by  the  works  of  the  Law,  it  is  not  less  impossible  to  be  saved  without  the  works 
of  faith,  for  faith  without  works  is  no  faith  at  alL"  We  must  consequently 
think  on  "whatsoever  things  are  honest"  (I'hil.  iv.  8),  and  remember  our  Saviour's 
•words,  "  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
ought  against  thee  ;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  recon- 
ciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  c  ne  and  offer  thy  gift"  (Matt.  t.  23,  24).— B.  M.  E. 

LBTmous.  u 
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Vera.  14 — 16. — Trespass  amended.  I.  To  withhold  from  God  hib  dues  u 
siNFtTL.  The  rigour  of  Leviticus  may  well  sharpen  that  perception  of  sin  which 
is  so  apt  to  become  dim.  God  is  wealthy,  and  yet  will  not  submit  tamely  to 
robbery.  Minute  instructions  were  given  concerning  the  offering  of  tithes,  etc., 
for  the  use  of  his  servants  at  the  tabernacle,  and  for  his  glory ;  and  to  omit  such 
offerings  and  to  employ  them  in  profane  uses  is  here  counted  as  acting  covertly,  as 
faithless  dealing.  For  it  was  a  condition  of  the  covenant  that  the  people  should  pur- 
chase their  exemption  from  entire  devotedness,  by  recognizing  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  them  to  support  those  engaged  wholly  in  God's  service ;  and  to  neglect  this 
condition  was,  in  truth,  a  breach  of  trust.  It  is  not  less  needful  to-day  that  Chris- 
tians should  contribute  of  their  substance  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the 
Church.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  call  attention  to  the  trespass  committed  by 
failing  to  present  to  God  the  emotion  he  claims.  Many  imagine  that  they  are  com- 
paratively faultless  if  they  abstain  from  open  notorious  wickedness,  and  they  overlook 
tlieir  fatal  omissions  in  the  matter  of  religious  service,  affection,  anc.  faith.  "  Thou  sha  t 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,"  etc.  "  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for  ever."  Not 
to  confess  Christ  is  considered  as  denying  him.  Besides,  it  is  in  the  passage  before  us 
assumed  that  the  property  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  Lord  las  been 
consumed  for  personal  enjoyment.  And  similarly,  we  may  argue  that  the  love  and 
time  and  strength  not  used  as  required  for  God,  are  lavished  upon  other  objects,  and  a 
•\Tong  is  done  to  our  Father  in  heaven. 

II.  To   COMMIT  A    TRESPASS   UNINTENTIONALLY   DOES    NOT    PREVENT  THE   NECESSITY 

OF  AM  ATONEMENT.  This  is  a  lesson  frequently  enforced  in  the  Law.  "  Though  he 
w  :st  it  not,  yet  is  he  guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity  "  (ver.  17).  Evidences  of  the 
same  Divine  Law  are  visible  in  the  consequences  that  follow  mistakes  in  life,  where 
accidental  errors,  wrong  judgments,  hasty  steps,  are  productive  of  as  injurious  effects  as 
if  the  word  or  action  had  been  planned  with  utmost  deliberation,  and  its  resuiu  ioreseen. 
Any  other  arrangement  might  augment  men's  carelessness,  and  prove  in  the  end  more 
harmful  than  the  apparently  inequitable  law.  We  are  taught  the  infinite  importance 
that  attaches  to  our  actions,  linked  on  as  they  are  with  a  chain  of  invariable  results. 
To  sin  is  to  run  counter  to  widespreading  principles ;  it  is  not  a  little  matter  that  may 
be  contemned  ;  it  makes  a  breach  in  the  fortress  of  right  and  justice,  and  this  breach 
must  be  repaired  ere  the  offender  can  be  regarded  as  on  the  side  of  the  eternal  verities. 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  If  not  the  transgressor,  then  an  imblemished  ram 
muiit  be  slaughtered  as  his  substitute,  that  blood  may  cleanse  the  stain,  and  cover  the 
transgressor  from  wrath.  How  easy  is  the  way  made  under  the  gospel,  whereby,  after 
the  sin  offering  of  Christ,  all  our  sins  are  forgiven  us  for  his  name's  sake ! 

III.  Acquaintance  with  the  wrong  done  must  be  followed  by  an  endeavour 
TO  AMEND  it.  The  high  priest  is  to  value  the  "  harm,"  and  a  fifth  being  added  to  the 
amount,  the  priest  receives  it  as  compensation.  The  offender  has  gained  nothing  by 
his  sin.  Sin  never  profits  in  the  end.  The  restitution  is  thorough.  We  may  reason- 
ably distrust  the  sincerity  of  a  repentance  that  is  unaccompanied  by  refonofttion. 
When  conscience  money  is  brought,  then  the  confession  and  desire  of  the  offender  to 
undo  the  evil  wrought,  as  far  as  possible,  are  patent.  The  atonement  and  the  restitu- 
tion together  procure  the  forgiveness  of  the  supplicant.  What  avails  it  that  men  have 
learnt  their  "  trespass,"  unless  it  lead  to  amendment  ?  Knowledge  is  designed  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  action.  Like  electricity,  it  furnishes  light  and  moving  power. — 
S.  B.A. 

Vers.  14 — 19. — JVespaw  in  aaerilege.  The  verses  now  under  consideration  form  a 
distinct  matter  of  revelation,  or  were  communicated  to  Moses  at  a  separate  time.  This 
we  infer  from  the  opening  words,  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,"  comparing  them 
with  like  expressions  twice  used  already  (see  ch.  i.  1 ;  iv.  1). 

I.  Wilful  sacrilege  was  punishable  with  death.  1.  It  i»  fraud  "  in  the  holy 
things  of  the  Lord."  (I)  These  are  such  things  as  belong  to  him  by  requirement  of  his 
Law  or  by  solemn  dedication.  Thus  he  claims  half  a  shekel  per  head  ransom  money 
when  the  people  are  numbered  (Exod.  xxx.  11 — 16).  He  claims  the  firstborn  or  a 
redemption  for  it  (Exod.  xxxiv.  11,  20;  Numb,  xviii.  16).  He  claims  the  firstfiruits 
of  (he  harvest  (ch.  sxiii.  10—14 ;  Frov.  iii.,  9}.    Be  claims  tithes  (ch.  xxviL  30-'92). 
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The  treasureH  of  the  teinplo  of  wh;itev<T  kiiui  wrio  also  holy  lliiir^s.  ("J)  To  wiLliliold 
lay  ol  tliese  duos,  or  to  profane  by  catiii}^  that  which  belonged  to  the  pric«t«,  wat  a 
•acrilpge,  and,  if  wittingly  done,  exposed  the  criminal  to  death  Chijo  Lev.  xxii.  14 — 16; 
conip.  ver.  9).  2.  This  was  the  crime  of  Achan.  (1)  Josliua's  adjiinition  devoted 
all  the  Bjioils  taken  at  Jericho  to  the  I-ord  (Josh.  vi.  17 — I'J).  Achan,  therefore,  not 
only  Incurred  tlie  curse  of  the  adjuration,  but  was  also  guilty  of  sacrilege.  He  is,  tliere- 
fore,  said  to  have  "  transgressed  the  covenant  of  the  Lord"  (Josh.  vii.  11,  \f>).  (li)  Hi» 
punishment  was  consequently  signaL  Kor  his  sake  the  children  of  Israel  were  smitten 
before  the  men  of  Ai,  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  only  averted  from  the  nation  by 
their  stoning  and  biiruiiig  Achan,  his  family,  and  all  pertaining  to  him  (Josh.  vii. 
554 — 26).  3.  This  also  was  the  crime  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  {l\  Under  the 
glorious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  I'cntecost,  the  Church  agreed  to  have  all 
things  in  conimon,  to  which  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  consenting  parties.  They  ac- 
cordingly sold  a  possession  which  had  been  thus  devoted  to  God,  but  secretly  reserved 
part  of  the  price,  placing  the  balance  only  at  the  apostles'  feet.  (2)  This  crime  was 
miraculously  punished  with  death.  The  punishment  evinced  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Law  is  still  in  the  gospel.  Query :  How  does  this  bear  upon  those  who  have  vowed 
that  a  proportion  of  their  revenue  should  be  sacred  to  God,  but  with  increasing  pro- 
sperity have  become  worldly,  and  withdrew  the  hand  (see  Mai.  iii.  8 — 12)  ? 

IL  Sacrileqb  through  inadvertency  admits  of  reparation.  1.  Jn  case*  that 
art  undoubted.  (1)  This  class  of  cases  is  described  ver.  15 :  *'  If  a  soul  commit  a  tres- 
pass, and  sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  He  knows  what 
ne  did,  though  ignorant  that  it  was  sacrilege,  but  is  now  better  informed.  (2)  His 
duty  now  is  clear :  "  He  shall  bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord  a  ram  without 
blemish  out  of  the  flocks."  He  brings  a  male,  probably  in  recognition  that  his  sin  was 
an  interference  with  things  concerning  rulers  ecclesiastical.  "  With  thy  estimation  by 
shekels  of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  for  a  trespass  offering."  (3)  But 
how  are  we  to  understand  this  ?  It  may  mean  that  payment  may  be  made  in  money 
or  silver,  according  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  harm  sustained  by  the  trespass.  Son)e 
read,  "  by  thy  estimation  two  shekels  of  silver,"  etc.,  which  would  be  a  restoring  four- 
fold, half  a  shekel  being  the  atonement  money.  This  is  given  to  the  temple  (see  Exod. 
XXX-  13).  "  And  he  shall  add  to  it  a  fifth,  and  give  it  to  the  priest."  With  this  he  is 
accepted.  2.  In  cases  that  are  douhtfvJ.  (1)  These  are  described  ver.  17 :  "  And  if 
a  soul  sin,  and  commit  any  of  these  things  which  are  forbidden  to  be;  done  by  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord;  though  he  wist  it  not,  yet,"  etc.  He  suspects  that  he  may 
have  tres[)assed  in  sacrilege,  but  is  not  sure ;  "  Yet  is  he  guilty."  The  very  doubt 
makes  him  guilty.  (2)  This  principle  is  recognized  in  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Paul  doubtless  deduced  from  this  Law  his  declarations,  that "  Whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin,"  and  that  "  He  that  doubts  is  damned,"  or  condemned.  (8)  This  person 
also  must  bring  a  ram  with  his  estimation  for  the  hypothetical  harm ;  but  in  this  case 
there  is  no  addition  of  the  fifth.  Learn  that  ignorance  is  a  crime,  as  it  leads  to  trans- 
gression :  therefore  study  God's  Law.     Cultivate  a  tender  conscience. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  15,  16. — Restitution  to  Ood.  The  trespass  for  which  "  God  spake  unto  Moses" 
that  the  children  of  Israel  should  make  atonement,  was  an  offence  in  wliich  there  was 
present  the  element  of  reparable  wrong-doing.  Something,  it  was  contemplated,  would 
be  done  which  could  be  in  some  respects  made  good,  and  where  this  was  ix)ssible  it  was 
to  be  done.  In  most  cases  this  would  refer  to  wrong  done  to  man  ;  but  here  we  have 
the  truth  that  God  may  be  wronged,  and  that  he  condescends  to  receive  restitution  at 
our  hands.     We  may  look  at — 

I.  Sin  beoabded  as  a  debt  which  is  due  to  GUd.  Jehovah  was  sovereign  Lord 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  and  actual  proprietor  of  all ;  anything  withheld  fron 
those  who  were  his  ministers  was  a  sacred  due  withheld,  a  debt  undisch:irge<l.  Our 
God  is  he :  1.  Who  has  placed  us  under  immeasurable  obligation — by  creation,  preser- 
vation, benefaction,  fatherly  love,  Divine  interposition.  2.  To  whom  we  owe  e  ery- 
thing  we  are  and  have — our  hearts  and  lives.  3.  From  whom  we  have  withhold  that 
which  we  shall  never  be  able  to  pay :  our  reverence,  gratitude,  obedience,  subniisision; 
'*  ten  thousand  talents"  (Matt,  xviii.  24).     But  there  are  some  special  defaults  : — 

XL  Abb£abs  in  holy  TUIN08.   "  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass  ...  in  the  holy  thin  s  of 
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the  Lord"  (ver.  15).  The  Israelites  were  under  many  injunctions;  they  probably 
received  professional  instruction  from  the  Levites,  as  well  as  religious  teaching  at  home 
(Deut.  vi.  7).  But  they  might  be  betrayed  into  ignorance  or  fall  into  forgetfulness, 
and  they  might  come  short  of  their  duty  (1)  in  the  offerings  they  were  to  bring  to  the 
altar,  (2)  in  the  contributions  they  were  to  make  to  the  ministers  of  God.  They 
might  ignorantly  rob  God  in  offerings  and  in  tithes,  as  they  even  did  intentionally 
(MaL  iii.  8).  We  also  may  fall  far  short  of  what  we  should  bring  to  God ;  we  may 
take  a  totally  inadequate  view  (1)  of  the  nature  of  the  worship  we  shoidd  render,  (2)  of 
the  frequency  of  our  devotional  engagements,  (3)  of  the  contribution  we  should  give  to 
the  support  of  the  Christian  ministry,  (4)  of  our  due  share  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
cause  and  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Thus  we  may  ignorantly  but 
guiltily  (ver.  17)  fall  short  of  our  sacred  obligations. 

III.  The  atonement  which  must  be  first  presented.  First  of  all,  there  was 
the  offering  '*  not  without  blood "  to  be  made :  the  ram  must  be  brought  by  the 
offender,  and  "  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  with  the  ram,  .  .  .  and  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him."  First,  we  must  plead  the  atoning  blood  of  the  slain  lamb,  seeking 
and  finding  forgiveness  through  the  Saviour's  sacrifice.     But  this  is  not  all ;  there  is — 

IV.  The  restitution  which  should  subsequently  be  made.  The  Jew  was 
required  to  "  make  amends  for  the  harm  he  had  done  in  the  holy  things,"  and  not  only 
to  give  an  equivalent  to  that  which  he  had  withheld,  but  to  "  add  the  fifth  part 
thereto ; "  he  was  not  only  to  make  up,  but  do  more  than  make  up  for  his  default.  We 
cannot  and  we  need  not  attempt  to  act  according  to  the  letter  of  this  injunction,  but 
we  may  and  should  act  in  the  spirit  of  it,  by  letting  our  consciousness  of  past  deficiency 
in  the  worship  and  the  service  of  Christ  incite  us  to  multiplied  endeavours  in  the  future. 
In  looking  back  we  recall  negligences  to  attend  the  sanctuary,  to  come  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  to  worship  God  in  the  secret  chamber  of  devotion ;  therefore  let  us  seek  his  face 
and  his  favour  with  constancy  and  earnestness  in  the  days  to  come.  We  have  not 
served  his  cause  and  our  generation  according  to  the  measure  of  his  bountiful  dealings 
with  us ;  therefore  let  us  open  our  hand  freely,  and  give  far  more  generously  than  wo 
should  otherwise  have  done  to  those  various  agencies  of  beneficence  which  are  turning 
the  wilderness  of  wrong  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. — 0. 

Ver.  17. —  Unconscious  sin.  Is  there  not  something  here  contrary  to  our  generally 
received  ideas  respecting  sin  ?  Can  a  man  sin  "  though  he  wist  it  not "  ?  The  text 
suggests — 

I.  That  we  commonly  connect  with  cub  idea  of  sin  the  conscioubness  of 
6UILT  AT  THE  TIME  OF  TRANSGRESSION.  Sin  Is  Only  possible  to  intelligent,  responsible 
beings;  it  implies  the  power  of  discernment;  it  is  usually  followed  by  self-reproach; 
it  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  involve  a  consciousness  in  the  soul  of  error  and  wrong-doing 
at  the  moment  of  commission.  Hence  men  expect  to  be  excused  if  they  can  say  they 
did  not  know  it  was  wrong  at  the  time,  etc. 

II.  That  this  thought  about  sin  is  based  on  truth.  It  is  true:  1.  That  sin 
is  a  wilful  departure  from  rectitude :  it  is  the  soul  consenting  to  commit  some  one  of 
"  those  things  which  are  forbidden  to  be  done  by  the  commandments  of  the  Lord." 
Where  the  will  does  not  consent,  there  is  no  moral  character  in  the  act  at  all.  2.  That 
the  less  there  is  of  knowledge,  the  less  there  is  of  guilt  (Luke  xii.  48).  3.  That  in  the 
absence  of  all  possible  knowledge,  there  is  entire  freedom  from  gmlt.  "  Where  no  law 
is,  there  is  no  transgression"  (Rom.  iv.  15).  Scripture  confirms  what  our  reason 
declares,  that  there  can  be  no  condemnation  where  there  are  no  means  of  knowing  "the 
commandments  of  the  Lord."  But  we  are  bound  to  remember  for  ourselves,  and  to 
impress  on  others,  the  opposite  aspect,  viz.-^ 

III.  That  this  truth  is  subject  to  very  grave  qualifications.  1.  AttMnable 
knowledge  not  gained  involves  sin.  The  Jews  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was 
obligatory  on  them,  and  highly  beneficial  to  them,  to  be  loyal  to  Jehovah,  to  be 
obedient  to  his  servant  Moses,  to  receive  the  exhortations  of  the  prophets;  their 
ignorance  was  culpable,  and  therefore  their  errors  were  sinful.  So  with  their  non- 
lecognition  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  with  our  ignorance  of  that  which  is  most  binding  on 
us  and  most  beneficial  to  us.  We  ought  to  know  that  the  service  of  Christ  ia  the 
chief  duty  and  the  supretne  blessing ;  in  our  ignorance  is  our  guilt.    2.  Keedless  for- 
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getfulness  is  sin.  It  was  criminal  on  tho  part  of  the  Jcwa  of  tho  prophetic  age  to 
forgot  tlic  merciful  and  mi<;iUy  interpositions  of  God  in  earlier  days;  on  the  part  of 
those  of  our  Lord's  day  to  lorget  tho  mighty  works  by  which  lie  i)roved  liiinself  to  be 
the  very  Son  of  (!t)d.  It  is  criminal  on  our  part  to  forget  tliosc  vital  truths  of  which 
God's  Word  reminds  us.  3.  Tho  bhmting  of  our  spiritual  perceptions  is  sin.  When  wo 
are  blind  to  the  truth  which  is  btl'ore  us,  because  our  prejudice,  or  our  pride,  or  our 
passion,  or  our  worldly  interests  distort  our  vision,  or  because  long  continuance  in  folly 
has  blunted  our  spiritual  jKJwers,  we  are  guilty:  we  "know  not  what  wo  do,"  even 
when  we  are  crucifying  a  Messiah;  but  the  guilt  in  the  action  lies  chiefly  in  the  exist- 
ence of  these  enficbkd  or  perverted  faculties,  and,  though  we  "  wist  not,"  yet  we  "  are 
guilty  "  in  the  sight  of  God. 

IV.  That  unconscious  sin  carries  its  penaltt  with  it.  "  He  shall  bear  his 
iniquity."    The  penalty  is  threefold :  1.  The  displeasure  of  God — his  condemnation. 

2.  Serious  harm  done  to  our  own  soul.  3.  Awaking,  soon,  to  the  conviction  that  wa 
have  done  grieTOus  wrong  to  others, — it  may  be  a  reparable,  but  it  may  be  an  irreparable, 
wrong. — C. 

Vers.  14 — cb.  vi.  7. — The  trespass  offeringt.  Distinguished  u :  1.  Being  violations 
of  rights  of  property,  either  religious  or  non-reliaious  property.  2.  Including  a  fine, 
apportioned  by  the  priest,  for  restoration.  3.  Without  distinction  of  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances. 4.  The  victim,  a  ram  wit/iout  blemish  from  the  flocks,  and  the  atonement 
both  sacred  as  producing  Dioine  foryiveness,  and  secular  as  including  pecuniary 
indemnity ;  the  blood  being  in  this  case  merely  swung  against  the  side  of  the  altar, 
not  sme;ired  on  the  horns. 

Ver.  17. — ITie  unwitting  trespass.  **  Though  he  wist  it  not,  yet  if  he  guilty,  and 
shall  bear  his  iniquity." 

L  The  absolute  perfectioit  of  the  Divine  Law.  It  must  be  maintained :  1.  A* 
a  revelation  of  the  character  of  God.     2.  As  a  basis  on  which  the  moral  law  is  placed. 

3.  As  a  means  of  convincing  man  of  sin,  separating  the  idea  of  guilt  from  arbitrary, 
capricious,  local,  individual,  emotional  respects. 

II.  The  infinitk  fulness  of  the  Divine  compassion.  1.  Atonement  it  provided 
not  only  for  sins  repented  of  and  confessed,  but  for  offences  unwittingly  committed. 
God  is  thus  represented  as  the  shield  of  his  creature,  amid  the  working  out  of  his 
inscrutable  will  in  the  universe.  2.  The  mind  obtains  wonderful  peace  when  it  ia 
assured  that  all  possible  liabilities  are  foreseen  and  averted.  3.  Forgiveness  is  not  a 
mere  doing  away  of  sin  in  the  conscience,  but  a  removal  of  the  burden  from  the  life. 
Tbe  Law  lias  nothing  more  against  us. — B. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Thb  trkspass  offering — continued  (vers. 
1—7).  The  next  seven  verses,  which  in 
the  Hebrew  arrangement  form  the  oonclu- 
lion  of  the  previous  chapter,  enumerate 
eases  of  frand  and  wrong,  for  which  a  tres- 
pass offering  is  required.  They  arc  moral, 
not  ceremonial  offences.  Reparation  and 
the  payment  of  a  fine  are  demanded  before 
the  offering  is  made. 

Ver.  1. — And  the  lord  spake.  The  six 
following  verses  contain  a  si  parate  com- 
munication  from  the  Lord  to  Moses,  but  in 
eontinuanoe  ol  the  subject  which  began  at 
oh.  V.  14. 

Ver.  2. — This  verse  would  be  better  trans- 
lated aa  follows : — If  a  soul  sin,  and  oommit  a 


trespass  against  tbe  lord,  and  falsely  deny  to 
his  neighbour  something  that  was  delivered 
to  him  to  keep,  or  something  that  he  had 
received  in  pawn,  or  something  that  he  had 
taken  away  by  violence,  or  hath  got  some- 
thing by  oppression  from  his  neighbour.  Cf. 
the  injunction  in  oh.  xix.  II:  "Ye  shall 
not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither  lie 
one  to  another."  Exod.  xxii.  7 — 13  con- 
tains earlier  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
things  tiiken  in  trust. 

Ver.  3. — Or  have  found  that  which  was 
lost  Cf.  Deut.  xxii.  2,  3,  "Thou  slialt 
bring  it  unto  thine  own  house,  and  it  shall 
be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it, 
and  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  again.  In 
like  manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his  ass ;  and 
so  shalt  thou  do  with  his  raiment ;  nnd  with 
all  lost  thing  of  thy  brother's,  which  he 
hath  lost,  and  thoa  hast  found,  shalt  thoa 
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dc  likewise."  And  sweareth  falsely.  By 
previous  logislatiou  it  had  been  appointed 
that,  in  ca&e  of  a  doubt  arising  as  to  what 
iiad  become  of  property  delivered  to  another 
to  keep,  there  should  be  "  an  oath  of  the  Lord 
between  them  both,  that"  the  latter  "  hath 
not  put  his  hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods  ; 
and  the  owner  of  it  shall  accept  thereof, 
and  he  shall  not  make  it  good "  (Exod. 
xxii.  11).  This  opened  the  way  to  false 
swearing  where  men  were  dishonest.  Sinning 
therein.  Wrong  to  man  is  sin  against  God 
in  every  case,  but  a  special  ein  against 


God  is  committed  when  an  a]ipcal  has  been 
made  to  him  by  oath,  and  the  oath  has  been 
false. 

Ver.  4. — As  before,  the  profit  gained  by 
fraud  or  violtnco  is  to  be  given  up,  and  with 
it  a  fine  is  to  be  paiii,  amounting  to  one-fifth 
of  the  value  of  the  thiig  appropriated. 

Ver.  5. — In  the  day  of  his  trespass  offering 
is  a  better  rendering  than  that  of  the  margin, 
"  in  the  day  of  his  being  found  guilty,"  or  "  in 
the  day  of  his  trespass."  The  reparation  ia 
to  take  place,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  ofi'eiing  is  accepted. 


EOMILETICS. 

Ver.  3. — Swearing  falsely  is  in  an  especial  manner  a  sin  against  God,  because  in  an 
oath  an  appeal  is  directly  made  to  God,  and  if  the  thing  sworn  to  is  false,  God  is  called 
to  witness  to  a  thing  as  true  which  the  swearer  knows  to  be  false.  It  is  also  in  an 
especial  manner  a  sin  against  society,  as  mutual  truth-telling  is  the  very  bond  of  social 
trust.  When  the  moral  and  religions  tone  of  a  nation  stands  high,  "an  oath  for  con- 
firmation is  the  end  of  all  strife"  (Heb.  vi.  16),  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  either 
a  disbelief  in  God's  providence  or  a  casuistical  theology  saps  the  confidence  placed 
in  promises  confirmed  by  oaths,  society  is  perilously  near  its  dissolution  Tsee  Bishop 
Sanderson's  'Obligation  of  Oaths').  The  sanctity  of  an  oath  is  guarded  by  a  special 
commandment  in  the  Decalogue. 

Ver.  5. — Bepentance,  cor/fession,  satisfaction,  absolution,  follow  each  other  in  order. 
Without  repentance  confession  is  vain;  without  confession  satisfaction  is  impracticable: 
without  satisfaction  there  is  no  absolution.  In  the  present  case,  the  sense  of  absolution 
was  conveyed  to  the  soul  of  the  sinner  by  the  acceptance  of  his  offering  for  trespass, 
after  which  he  ceased  to  be,  what  he  was  befote,  virtually  excommunicate  from  God's 
peojile.  The  greater  moral  offences  were  punished  either  by  death  (Exod.  xxi.  12 — 17; 
xxxi.  15;  xxxii.  27  ;  ch.  xx.  9 — 16  ;  xxiv.  23  ;  Numb.  xxv.  5  ;  Deut.  xiii.  9  ;  xix.  11 ; 
Josh.  vii.  25),  or  bj'  formal  excommunication,  when  the  offenders  were  cut  off  from  the 
people  of  the  Lord,  though  their  lives  were  spared  (ch.  vii.  20,  21 ;  Gen.  xvii.  14).  But 
there  was,  and  there  is,  an  excommunication  not  formally  pronounced,  when  a  man 
feels  th:it  his  sin  has  separated  between  him  and  his  God.  In  these  cases  the  sin 
ofl'ering  or  the  trespass  offering  restored  '>>  communion,  but  they  might  not  be  offered, 
that  is,  absolution  might  not  be  effected  by  them,  unless  preceded  by  repentance  and 
oonfession,  and,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted  of  it,  by  satisfaction  for  the  wrong 
douf 

HOMILIES  BY  VAEIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Dishonesfy  atoned  for.  The  rebukes  tacitly  administered  by  the  Law 
in  cases  of  unjust  dealing  are  neither  effete  nor  unnecessary  in  modern  days.  The 
practices  here  reprehended  still  survive,  commercial  immorality  is  even  yet  a  fruitful 
topic  of  reninrk.  Temptations  to  dishonesty  abound,  and  are  as  potent  as  of  yore,  for 
the  .-prings  of  evil  in  the  human  breast  remain  unaltered,  pouring  forth  their  dark  and 
biiiei  waters.  And  whilst  it  is  not  by  works  that  the  children  of  G"d  expect  to  be 
ju>r,ified,  yet  may  their  good  works  glorify  God ;  and  to  guard  against  the  deeds  of 
injustice  to  which  men  are  prone  is  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour.  Happy 
the  ci'iigregation  of  Christians  none  of  whose  members  has  ever  been  convicted  of  the 
tran-sgressions  mentioned  in  these  verses! 

I.  Ihe  sin  described.  1.  Jts  main  feature  is  the  unlavful  possession  of  another't 
froperty,  through  wrongful  acquisition  or  detention.  Force  or  deceit  has  been  employed 
in  procuring  or  retaning  the  goods.  This  sin  may  be  cununitied  in  little  th  ngs  or 
great,  and  by  communities  as  well  as  individuals.  2.  Its  source  is  avarice.  The  eye 
beuoid«,  the  heart  covets,  the  will  consents,  and  the  hand  grasiis,  as  iu  the  histurjr  «< 
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Achan,  who  robbed  God  (Josh.  vii.  21).  There  is  thus  the  evil  co-operation  of  the 
senses  and  fiicultius,  sin  iu  inwani  thought  and  outward  act.  The  teiiiiiorary  gratifica- 
tion of  the  flesh  is  preferred  to  the  diiiiible  contentment  of  the  spirit;  self  is  brou"lit 
into  hideous  prominence,  as  if  it  could  never  bo  coincident  with  the  interest  of  others 
and  of  God.  It  is  clussed  with  sins  of  ignorance  because,  thougli  wittingly  done,  the 
covetous  desire  seems  to  blind  the  moral  sight,  and  man  acts  as  if  under  the  constraint 
of  a  foreign  power.  lieware  of  greed  !  it  is  insidious  in  its  approaches,  and  awful  in  its 
effects.  3.  It  is  aggravated  by  falsehood.  One  sin  drags  another  in  its  wake;  avarice 
prepares  the  way  for  lying,  even  demands  it  that  its  designs  may  be  achieved.  What 
nas  been  taken  by  force  is  often  defended  by  iMjrjury.  The  pillars  of  wickedness  are 
unstable;  they  need  each  other's  support,  for  they  cannot  stand  alone  in  their  own 
native  stren^^th.     A  covetous  heart  calls  for  a  deceitful  tongue. 

II.  The  reparation.  Real  happiness  does  not  accompany  sin;  it  is  a  thorny  rose, 
a  cup  with  nauseous  elements,  a  niL;htmare  sleep.  Though  no  human  eye  detect  the 
wrong,  the  sinner  is  guilty,  and  knows  that  One  above  will  not  recognize  the  right 
of  might  and  violence,  nor  allow  his  name  to  be  used  with  impunity  as  a  shield  to  vicu 
Remorse  tortures  the  ir.msgressor,  until  he  is  driven  to  confess  his  crime  and  to  make 
amends  for  it.  The  Law  mercifully  appoints  a  salve  for  the  bleeding  conscience. 
1.  Full  restitution  tu  Lhe  rightful  owner.  The  property  stolen  or  retained,  together  with 
an  added  fifth,  is  returned  as  compensation  for  tiie  injury  suffered.  Sin  is  shown  to  be 
unprofitable,  and  no  length  of  possession  is  allowed  to  supply  a  reason  for  inequitable 
retention.  Lapse  of  time  must  never  be  supposed  to  bar  recovery  of  rights.  Are  there 
no  persons  in  our  assemblies  to  whom  this  law  is  applicable?  2.  Acknowledgment  of 
an  offence  committed  against  Ood.  It  was  "a  trespass  against  the  Lord"  (ver  2),  and  in 
several  respects.  Ilis  commandments  were  broken,  notably  the  second,  third,  eighth,  and 
tenth  (Exod.  xx.).  An  atonement  is  required,  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram,  the  fat  parts 
of  which  are  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  the  rest  eaten  by  the  priests.  The  two  branches 
of  the  moral  law  are  closely  connected.  To  violate  the  one  is  to  dishonour  the  other. 
Experience  attests  their  contiguity.  Those  who  best  regard  the  interests  of  their 
neighbours  are  the  men  that  are  jealous  for  the  honour  of  God.  Forget  not  to  impress 
upon  children  the  importance  of  asking,  not  only  their  parents'  pardon,  but  the 
forgiveness  of  their  heavenly  Father  when  they  have  acted  dishonestly  or  unkindly. 
Frequently  the  newspapers  record  the  receipt  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
money  sent  because  of  unpaid  taxes.  Do  the  senders  always  remember  that  they 
have  sinned  against  God  as  well  as  man;  and  implore  forgiveness  in  the  na"  •  '^f  .Tp.giis 
Christ?— a  B.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Restitution.  This  paragraph  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  as  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  subject  there  considered.  The  last 
paragraphs  treated  of  sacrilege,  or  trespass  in  the  holy  things  of  God ;  this  has  reference 
to  trespass  between  man  and  man.     We  have  here — 

L  An  enumeration  of  wrongs.  These  may  be  distributed  into  two  classes,  viz. : 
1.  In  matters  of  fraud.  These  may  be  (1)  in  respect  to  things  in  custody,  "that 
which  was  delivered  him  to  keep."  Under  this  heading  may  be  ranjied  things  left  in 
pledge,  the  possession  of  which  is  afterwards  denied.  Also  thinirs  borrowed  and 
fraudulently  retained.  (2)  In  respect  to  "  fellowship."  This  may  refer,  in  matters  of 
partnership,  to  claiming  for  sole  interest  profits  that  should  be  divided,  or  shifting 
liabilities  which  should  be  jointly  borne  wholly  to  the  partner's  account.  The  Hebrew 
here  is  "putting  of  the  hand,"  which  the  margin  interprets  "  in  dealing."  Any  fraud 
in  trade  would,  therefore,  come  under  this  head,  viz.  by  light  weight,  short  measure, 
false  balances,  false  samples,  adidterations,  misrepresentation  of  values,  or  saunterings 
by  which  an  employer  is  robbed  of  his  time.  (3)  In  respect  to  trusts.  Executors  so 
managing  estates  as  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  wards.  Public 
servants  manipulating  accounts  to  pocket  balances,  or  taking  bribes  to  favour  parti 
cular  contractors  to  the  prejudice  of  competitors  or  of  the  public.  (4)  In  respect  to 
*  the  lost  thing  which  he  found."  Solon's  law  was,  "  Take  not  up  that  which  you  laid 
not  down."  Historians  relate  that  in  England,  in  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great,  golden 
bracelets  might  lie  safely  hung  up  in  the  road.  Whoever  retails  what  he  found  when 
h«  knows  who  the  owner  is,  or  without  using  diligence  to  discover  him,  is  •  thief 
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t.  In  matters  of  violence.  Such  as  (1)  "  A  thing  taken  away  by  violence."  A 
horrible  example  is  furnished  in  the  case  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi.  15, 16). 

(2)  Any  kind  of  oppression.  Exactions  under  pressure  of  necessity.  Exactions  under 
threats.     Withholding  adequate  remuneration  for  service  (see  Jas.  ii.  6  ;  v.  4 — 6). 

II.  Aggravations  of  the  wrongs.     These  are  :  1.  When  lies  are  told  to  cover  them. 

(1)  Some  may  have  the  hardihood  stoutly  to  deny,  in  the  face  of  witnesses  to  the  con- 
trary, that  they  came  into  fraudulent  possession  of  property.  (2)  It  is  more  easily 
denied  when  there  are  no  witnesses  to  attest  delivery,  or  prove  custody  or  trust  against 
the  holder.  (3)  Lies  are  told  in  the  forms  of  evasion,  shuflQing,  and  false  colouring. 
2.  When  oaths  are  taken  to  give  countenance  to  the  lies.  (1)  God  is  a  witness  ol 
everything  (2  Chron.  xvi.  9;  Ps.  xxxiv.  15;  Prov.  xv.  3).  He  is  often  a  silent 
observer.  It  is  an  awful  aggravation  of  a  wrong  to  think  that  it  is  done  under  the  eye 
of  God.  (2)  But  when  an  oath  is  taken  to  cover  a  wrong,  God  is  appealed  to.  What 
a   fearful  outrage  against   the  God  of  truth,   to   be  thus  called  in  to  attest  a  lie! 

(3)  Whether  a  wrong  be  done  before  God  as  a  "  witness,"  which  it  must  be  if  it  is  done 
at  all ;  or  whether  he  be  "  appealed  "  to  by  an  oath,  every  trespass  against  man  is  also 
"  a  trespass  against  Jehovah  "  (see  Jas.  v.  4).  Trespasses  cannot,  therefore,  be  treated 
lightly  because  ot  tlie  insignificance  of  the  person  wronged,  when  the  Almighty  also  is 
concerned.  In  all  the  interebt  which  God  takes  in  the  justice  of  human  actions,  he  has 
the  good  ot  man  at  heart. 

III.  The  law  of  repabation.  1.  He  shall  make  up  the  wrong  to  the  perton 
injured.  (1)  "  He  shall  restore  it  in  the  principal."  If  this  cannot  be  done  in  the 
identical  thing,  then  an  "  estimation  "  of  its  value  must  be  taken,  and  payment  made, 
viz.    "  in  sh(  kels  of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary "  (comp.  ch.  v.  15). 

(2)  "  He  shall  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto."  This  is  a  proper  consideration  for 
the  inconvenience  the  owner  may  have  suffered  through  the  fraud.  But  if  the 
"  estimation  "  be,  as  some  read  it  in  ch.  v.  15,  "  two  shekels,"  then  the  restoration 
would  be  "  fourfold,"  since  the  atonement  money  was  "  half  a  shekel."  This  would 
agree  with  Exod,  xxii.  1  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  xii.  6 ;  Luke  xix.  8).  (3)  And  he  shall 
"  give  it  unto  him  to  whom  it  appertaineth,  in  the  day  of  his  trespass  offering."  The 
trespass  offering  will  not  be  accepted  else,  job's  friends  had  to  make  peace  with  him 
before  their  sacrifices  would  be  accepted  (Job  xlii.  8;  see  also  Matt.  v.  23,  24). 
2.  Be  shall  then  "bring  his  trespass  offering  unto  the  Lord."  (1)  "A  ram  that  is 
perfect."  God  will  accept  nothing  that  is  imperfect.  Therefore  we  must  come  to  him 
through  Christ,  who  can  invest  us  with  his  righteousness.  (2)  "  With  thy  estimation, 
for  a  trespass  offering,  unto  the  priest."  This,  according  to  ch.  v.  15,  would  be  of 
the  value  of  two  shekels.  (3)  "  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,"  etc. 
Reflect :  What  a  power  there  is  in  conscience  1  What  a  costly  thing  is  sin  I  How 
carefully  should  it  be  avoided  1  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  redemp- 
tion.— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Human  ownership  and  dishonesty.  From  the  Divine  ;directionB  here 
given  as  to  the  trespass  offering,  in  the  case  of  wrong  between  man  and  man,  we 
gather — 

I.  That  God  allows  us  to  coksider  his  gifts  as  belonging  to  ourselves.  By 
inheritance  or  by  labour  we  acquire  property ;  a  man  has  a  right  to  say,  concerning  an 
object  thus  legally  acquired,  "  This  is  mine."  The  possession  of  property  is  carefully 
guarded  by  the  declarations  of  God's  Word ;  "  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  "  make  the 
vijlation  of  this  right  a  very  serious  sin  (see  text).  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember 
that  human  ownership  is  never  absolute ;  it  is  subject  to :  1.  God's  prior  and  supreme 
claim  (Ps.  xxiv.  1;  1  Chron.  xxix.  11;  Hag.  ii.  8).  2.  Our  duty,  in  holding  it,  to 
keep  in  view  the  general  good ;  e.g.  large  landowner  has  no  right  to  let  ground  lie 
waste,  and  be  covered  with  seed-sowing  weeds.  3.  Oar  liability,  at  any  hour,  to  lay  it 
down  at  God's  will. 

II.  That  men  find  various  ways  of  disregarding  this  bight.  Many  forms  of 
dishonesty  prevail  in  every  land ;  it  is  an  inevitable  excrescence  of  sin.  Five  special 
cases  are  here  provided  against:  1.  Breach  of  trust,  or  failure  to  return  anything 
borrowed ;  lying  in  "  that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep  "  (ver.  2).  2.  Unfairness  in 
partnership  or  co-operation;  "in  fellowship."     3.  Violent  appropriation  or  hardship 
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^oppression), — "  a  thing  taken  away  by  violence  •*  ^rer.  2).  4.  Fraud  in  trading, — "  hal  h 
deceived  his  neiglibour  "  (ver.  2).  5.  Illegal  retention  of  something  accidently  acquired, 
— "  have  found  that  which  was  lost,"  etc.  (ver.  3). 

m.  That  dishonesty  in  ant  fokm  is  a  serious  sin  aoainft  God,  as  well  as  a 
wrong  done  to  our  nei^^hbour.  By  conunittiiig  any  one  of  tlieso  ofFencus  a  houI  is  said 
to  "  sin,  and  commit  a  trespass  against  the  Lord  "  (ver.  2) ;  "  he  sins  therein  "  (ver.  3) 
"he  hath  sinned,  and  is  guilty."  Evidently  the  taking  from  our  neighbour  "that 
which  is  his"  is  a  high  misdemeanour  in  the  sight  of  (iod.  Two  of  the  "  tm  com- 
mandments "  (Exod.  XX.)  are  directed  against  it:  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;"  "Thou  shalt  not 
covet,"  etc.  Theft,  di.shonesty,  is  a  treble  sin :  it  is  a  wron^  to  our  fellow  ;  it  is  an 
injury  to  ourself  (spiritual  demoralization) ;  it  is  an  offence  against  God. 

IV.  That  it  calls  fob  restitdtion  ab  wkll  as  sacrifice.  1.  We  must,  indeed, 
bring  our  sacrifice  to  God.  The  Jew  was  to  bring  his  "  ram  without  blemish"  (ver.  0), 
and  an  atonement  was  to  be  made  before  the  Lord,  and  his  tresjjass  was  for;,dven  him 
(ver.  7).  We  must  bring  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  plead  the  One  Sacrifice 
for  all  sin,  and  we  shall  be  forgiven.  2.  But  we  are  also  bound  to  make  restitution 
where  that  is  possible.  'Jhe  Jew  was  to  "  restore  it  in  the  principal,  and . . .  add  the  filth 
part  more  thereto  "  (ver.  5) ;  he  was  to  more  than  make  up  lor  the  injury  he  had  done. 
And  (1)  in  order  that  the  will  of  Christ  concerning  us  in  such  case  may  be  fully  done 
(see  Matt.  v.  24),  (2)  that  our  own  conscience  may  be  perfectly  clear  and  unstained,  and  (3) 
that  our  brother  may  have  reason  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  us, — let  us  make  not  only 
(xdequafe  but  ample  or  even  overflowing  compensation  for  the  wrong  which  we  have 
done. — C 

Ver.  3. — Sin  a  germ  as  well  as  a  fruit.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  Supreme  Legislator, 
that  if  a  man  once  cherish  a  dishonest  thought,  he  will  probably  go  beyond  fraud  to 
falsehood  ("  and  lieth  "),  and,  when  necessary,  from  falsehood  to  perjury  ("and  sweareth 
falsely  ").  This  is  true  to  life.  Sin  is  not  only  the  consequence  of  the  evil  that  came 
before  it,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  more  sin  whieh  is  to  follow ;  it  is  not  only  the  child  but 
the  parent  of  wrong.     Learn  that — 

I.  Ko  MAN  WHO  SINS  CAN  TELL  HOW  FAR  HIS  SIN  WILL  TAKE  HIM.      Hazael,  G^hazi, 

Ahab,  Judas,  etc. ;  "  facilis  descensus  Averni." 

II.  It  is  in  thk  nature  of  sin  to  tempt  to  further  sin.  The  instances  with 
which  we  are  familiar  are  not  remarkable  exceptions ;  they  arc  illustrations  of  a 
principle  at  work  everywhere  and  always.  "  There's  not  a  crime  but  takes  its  change 
out  still  in  crime,  when  once  rung  on  the  coimter  of  this  world ; "  dishonesty 
naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  leads  to  lying,  and  lying  to  perjury.  One  sin  is  the  germ 
of  another,  and  is  sure  to  bear  fruit. 

IIL  It  is  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  bin  that  it  should  do  so.    We  sometimes 
think  that  sin  carries  no  penalty  ;  so  it  seemed  to  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxiii.),  but  he  was  ' 
wrong,  as  he  owned  (ver.  15).     It  not  only  ends  disastrously  (*'  then  understood  I  their 
end  "),  but  it  results  in  certain,  immediate,  spiritual  injury.      On  the  day  in  which  the 
forbidden  fruit  is  eaten,  we  do  die, — in  the  soul. 

IV.  This  fact  op  the  diffusiveness  of  sin  helps  to  explain  the  ExcEEDiNa 
evil  of  it  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  may  well  be  accounted  "an  evil  and  bitter  thing," 
a  thing  which  he  "  hates,"  which  he  "abhors,"  etc. 

These  considerations  furnish  (1)  a  very  strong  reason  for  repentance,  etc ;  and  (2) 
an  equally  strong  inducement  for  the  cultivation  of  holiness  in  the  heart  and  life  of  the 
good.— CL 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Trespasses  done  wittingly.  These  were  acts  of  lying,  fraud,  deceit, 
violence,  or  any  social  wrong  involving  conscious  trespass  on  the  rights  of  our  neighbour. 

L  Social  morality  rests  upon  religion.  Oflences  against  neighbours,  oUences 
against  God.  No  true  support  of  society  apart  from  faith.  Follies  of  the  modem 
sceptical  school.  Enthusiasm  of  humanity,  atheism,  development  of  morality  out  of  a 
physical  basis, — mere  dreams  of  the  intellect.  Facts  of  history  shovr  that  corrupt 
religion  is  corrupt  morals  ;  that  an  atheistic  society  is  mere  organized  selfishness. 

II.  The  true  healing  puinciple  of  society.  '1  he  preservation  of  individual  rights 
in  the  spirit  of  a  common  allegiance  to  God.     We  are  all  brethren.    If  one  oflFend,  let 
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bis  offence  be  both  readily  acknowledged  and  atoned  for,  and  readily  forgiven.  So  long 
as  we  simply  pay  back,  we  do  not  heal  the  hurt ;  we  must  more  than  pay  back.  His 
restitution  was  of  the  principal  and  the  fifth  part  more  thereto.  Such  a  regulation  was 
founded  on  the  Divine  love,  as  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Law.  We  must  remedy 
wrongs  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence. 

II.   As  TYPICAL  OF  THE  CROSS    OF  ChRIST,   THE   DiVINE   FUIiNESS  OF  REDEMPTION  IS 

set  forth.  The  offences  of  men  are  more  than  made  up  for.  Their  redeemed  state  is 
an  advance  upon  their  state  of  innocence.  The  new  Law  is  better  than  the  old.  Christ 
in  UB  is  not  only  the  crucifixion  of  sin  and  the  world,  but  "  the  hope  of  glory."  The 
believer  will  find  in  the  blood  of  the  atonement  both  a  cleansing  away  of  guilt,  and  a 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — R. 

EXPOSITION, 


The  following  section  (ch.  vi.  8 — vii.  38) 
is  a  inpplement  to  ch.i. — vi.  7,  containing  the 
regnlationii  addressed  to  the  priests  relating 
to  the  ritual  of  the  several  sacrifices. Vers.  8 — 
13  of  ch.  vi.  contain  the  further  ritual  of  the 
bnmt  sacrifice ;  vers.  14 — 23,  that  of  the  meat 
offering ;  vers.  24—30,  that  of  the  sin  offer- 
ings ;  vers.  1 — 6  of  ch.  vii.,  that  of  the  tres- 
paas  offering ;  vers.  11—36,  that  of  the  peace 
offering ;  vers.  7 — 10  declare  the  portion  of 
the  priests  in  all  the  offerings ;  vers.  37,  88 
conclude  the  section. 

Vers.  8— 13.— (See  note  on  ch.  i.  3.)  The 
farther  ritual  of  the  burnt  offering  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  particular  instance  of  the 
lamb  sacrificed  every  evening  (Exod.  xxix. 
38).  In  other  cases  the  ritual  was  to  be  the 
same.  Instead  of  It  is  the  btimt  offering, 
because  of  the  burning  upon  the  altar  all 
night  unto  the  morning,  the  reading  should 
be.  It,  the  burnt  offering  (viz.  the  evening 
sacrifice),  ^hall  hum  upon  the  hearth  upon 
the  altar  all  nifjht  unto  the  morning.  The 
priest  is  to  we.ir  his  piiestly  dress  already 
appointed  (Exud.  xxviii.  40) — which  was  a 
'  white  linen  garment,  covering  the  whole 
person  like  a  close-fitting  English  surplite, 
fastened  by  a  sash — while  he  is  actually 
oirii'iating  at  the  altar;  and  thus  vested,  he 
is  to  r.  nio\e  from  the  altar  the  ashes  which 
the  fire  hath  consumed  with  the  burnt  offer- 
ing. f»r  riither  as  it  would  be  better  trans- 
lated, the  iishcs  to  wh'ch  the  fire  hath  reduced 
thi-  burnt  offerinij,  and  put  them  beside  the 
altar,  that  is,  on  the  ash-heap  to  the  east 
of  the  altar.  On  leaving  the  court  of  tlie 
tal»ernacle,  he  is  to  cli^.uge  his  dress,  and 
to  carry  the  ashes  of  tlie  sacrifice  without 
the  camp  unto  a  clean  place.  The  priest 
is  also  instructed  to  lay  fresh  wood  on  the 
altar  fire  every  morning,  in  prepiiration  for 
the  morning  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  (Exod. xxix. 
38).  The  fat  of  the  peace  offerings,  that  is, 
the  parts  of  the  peace  ofl'erinjrs  that  were 
burnt  on  the  altar,  were  laid  on  the  burnt 
olering.  The  altar  fire  was  never  to  go  out, 
beeanae  the  daily  sacrifices  cuustautly  burn- 


ing on  the  altar  symbolized  the  nuceasing 
worship  of  God  by  Israel,  and  the  gracious 
acceptance  of  Israel  by  God.  The  ever- 
burning sacrifice  was  the  token  of  the  people 
being  in  communion  with  God. 

Vers.  14— 18.— The  further  ritual  of  the 
meat  offering  (see  note  on  ch.  iL  1).  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  priests, 
and  they  and  the  males  of  their  families  are 
to  eat  it  without  adding  leaven  to  it.  With 
unleavened  bread  shall  it  be  eaten  (ver.  16) 
should  rather  be  rendered,  Unleavened  shall 
it  be  eaten.  Not  only  is  it  most  holy  itself, 
but  every  one  (or  rather  everything)  that 
toucheth  the  offerings  shall  bo  holy.  The 
touch  of  the  offering  conveys  the  character 
of  holiness  to  the  thing  touched,  which  must, 
therefore,  itsc  If  be  treated  as  holy. 

Vers.  19— 23.— The  meat  offering  of  the 
high  priest  at  his  institution.  This  was  to 
be  not  of  uncooked  flour,  but  in  the  form  of 
a  pancake,  made  out  of  one-tenth  of  an 
ephah  of  flour.  It,  of  course,  accompanied 
the  burnt  offering  appointed  for  the  occasion. 
Half  of  it  was  burnt  in  the  morning,  that  is. 
at  the  morning  sacrifice,  and  half  thereof  at 
night,  that  is,  the  other  haXi  at  the  evening 
sacrifice,  none  being  reserved  for  consump- 
tion by  the  priests.  This  meat  offering, 
having  first  been  offered  at  the  consecration 
of  Aaron,  was  afterwards  to  be  offered  at  the 
consecration  of  each  succeeding  high  priest, 
the  expression  Aaron  and  his  sons  meaning 
here  the  successive  high. priests.  The  state- 
ment that  the  offering  is  to  be  perpetual,  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  made  every  day 
by  the  high  priest,  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
secration onwards,  and  there  is  thought  to  be 
an  allusion  to  this  sacrifice  in  Ecclus.  xlv. 
14 ;  but  the  more  probable  opinion  is  that  it 
was  only  made  on  the  day  of  consecration, 
that  is,  on  the  first  day  that  he  was  qualified 
to  act  as  high  priest. 

Vers.  24 — 30. — Further  ritual  of  the  sin 
offering  (see  note  ou  ch.  iv.  2).  The  flesli  of 
the  sin  offerings  is  to  be  t-att-n  by  the  prie.^ts 
and  the  males  of  their  families  in  the  holy 
place,  that  is,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary,   with   the  exce])tion  of  the  oin 
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offering  of  tho  high  priest  and  of  the  oon- 
gre^ution,  whereof .  .  .  the  bluod  is  brought 
into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to 
reoouoile  witlial  in  the  holy  place,  which 
wad  tn  bu  burnt  in  the  fire  without  tiio  caiup. 
The  holiUHHH  of  tiiu  ollei  iug  ia  inunift-btod :  1. 


Ity  the  command  that  no  drop  of  the  bloo<] 
wiiich  might  have  \>vuu  accilciitally  Hpilt 
U}M>ii  thu  olfcrcr'H  drcHH  sliould  bu  litkon  out 
of  tho  tiibtTiiacle  court.  2.  IJy  tho  order  to 
breai{  or  Bconr  the  pot  in  which  it  wua 
boilod  for  the  priubtu'  outing. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  8 — 30. —  Tlie  priests'  ritual.  Hitherto  the  command  had  been,  "  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them  "  (ch.  i.  2  ;  iv.  2) ;  lunv  it  is,  "  Cominand  Aaron 
and  his  sons;"  tlie  reason  being  tliat  the  iujunctious  which  follow  are  specially  addressed 
to  the  future  priesthood. 

I.  PkECISION    of   the   positive    BULE8    AND    BEGOLATION8    GIVEN    TO    THE   AaRONIC 

PRIESTHOOD.  Nothing  is  left  to  the  individual's  ori-iuation,  all  is  ruled  for  him — every 
act  thai  he  I'erforms,  and  each  word  that  he  sfDeaks;  and  any  failure  in  the  ritual 
vitiates  the  whule  ceremony. 

II.  Contrast  in  this  respect  with  the  ritual  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
New  Testament  there  are  no  such  minute  ritual  regulations  as  in  tlie  Book  of  Leviticus. 
Sa»rch  through  the  Gospels,  and  we  find  the  principles  of  worshi|)  established.  Search  the 
E})istles,  and  we  find  order  and  uniformity  in  religious  ministrations  conmianded,  but 
no  such  specifications  of  manual  .acts  as  those  given  in  the  earlier  disi)ensation. 

III.  I  he  reason  ok  the  difference.  It  is  a  hif;her  and  a  nobler  state  to  be 
allowtni  freely  to  apply  a  jirinciple  than  to  be  bound  down  to  a  certain  course  by 
a  definite  and  unchanging  rule.  The  former  is  the  conditions  of  sons,  the  latter 
of  servants.  "The  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth."  The  Jew  was  in  this 
position.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  that  he  was  representing  and  rehearsing  in 
tyf)e.  He  must,  therefore,  be  hedged  about  with  rules,  lest,  in  his  darkness  and  ignor- 
auce,  he  shnuld  go  astray  and  mar  the  lesson  that  he  had  unwittingly  to  teach.  But 
"  henceforth,"  says  our  Lord,  "  I  call  you  not  servants,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  lord  doeth,  but  I  have  calle<l  you  friends."  Accordingly,  just  as  in  matters  of 
morals  the  piiuciples  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  given  to  Christians 
instead  of  bare  negative  or  {X)sitive  rules  of  conduct;  so  in  matters  of  worship, 
certain  principles  are  laid  down  as  to  the  nature  of  true  worship  and  how  it  is  to  be 
oflfered  (John  iv.  21 — 24),  and  a  few  general  rules  commending  uniformity  and  order 
in  public  worship  (1  Cor.  iv.  17;  xi.  16;  xiv.  33,  40),  and  declaring  its  ends  to 
be  the  edification  of  the  people  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26);  and  then  the  work  of  composing  its 
Liturgy  and  common  prayers  is  delivend  to  the  Church  without  any  other  restraint 
than  tiiat  of  embodying  in  them  settled  forms  of  administration  of  the  two  sacraments 
of  l^ptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  ID)  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  26;  Mark  xiv.  22; 
Luke  xxii.  19  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  26),  using  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Luke  xi.  2),  and  of  "asking"  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  xvi.  24).  Therefore,  "  it  is  not  necessary  "  in  the  Christian 
Church,  as  it  was  in  the  Jewish  Church,  that  "ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,  and 
utterly  like :  for  at  all  times  they  hnve  been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  according 
to  the  diversities  of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God's  Word.  .  .  .  Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to 
ordain,  change,  and  abolish,  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church  ordained  only  by  man's 
authuriry,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying"  (Art.  XXXIV.). 

IV.  A  precomposed  liturgy  18  NOT  displeasing  to  God.  However  much  the 
liberty  of  the  Christian  Church  may  in  this  respect  be  superior  to  Jewish  bondage,  yet 
it  is  evident  from  the  Levitical  laws  and  regulations  that  a  prearranged  and  formal 
method  of  approaching  God  is  in  accordance  with  his  will,  aa  recorded  in  his 
holy  Word. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Qriench  not  the  Spirit.  Ch.  vi.  8—30.  Cf.  Eph.  iv.  30 ;  1  Thess.  v.  19.  We  have 
here  .sundry  sacrificial  laws  enabling  us  the  better  to  understand  the  details  of  the 
precedins  sacrifices ;  but  the  cardinal  idea  in  them  all,  as  we  shall  now  see,  ia  that 
which  heads  this  hoiuily,  "  Quench  not  tlie  >piriu"     And — 
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L  The  fibr  of  the  bubnt  offering  was  to  be  cabefullt  pbesekved,  bo  that 
rr  SHOULD  NEVER  GO  OUT.  This  necessitated  a  regular  removal  of  the  ashes  to  tha 
clean  place  selected  for  their  reception  without  the  camp.  These  ashes  represented 
what  would  not  ascend  in  the  fire,  and  were  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  dross  and  corruption 
which  attaches  to  all  human  services.  Everything  which  would  prevent  the  fire  from 
burning  was  to  be  removed.  Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  fire  of  the  altar 
symbolizes  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  what  came  from  God  in  the  first  instance,  and  what 
renders  the  sacrifice  acceptable.  Hence  the  lesson  about  the  perpetuation  of  the  altar-fire 
is  to  remove  everything  which  would  hinder  or  would  quench  the  free  action  of  the 
Spirit  within  us.  The  purer  we  try  to  be,  the  freer  will  the  movements  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  within  us.  On  the  other  hand,  negligence  in  life  must  interrupt  the  spiritual 
action.  Let  us  diligently  use  every  means,  like  the  priest  laying  on  the  wood  and  clearing 
away  the  ashes  from  the  altar,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  fire  within  us  will  make  us 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  the  Divine  life. 

II.  New    OBEDIENCE    OUGHT    TO    BE    AS    HOIiT   IN  OUR  EYES  AS  ATONEMENT.      This 

principle  is  symbolized  for  us  in  the  details  about  the  meat  offering  (vers.  14 — 18).  For 
the  priests  are  not  only  to  bum  carefully  the  due  proportion  upon  the  altar,  but  also  to 
prepare  the  remainder  for  themselves  without  leaven,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  "holy 
of  holies  "  (p^'^l^r  ^"PX  litfi  ^^^  sin  offering  and  the  trespass  offering.  If,  then,  we  saw 
reason  to  regard  the  meat  offering  as  emphasizing  the  idea  of  consecrated  life-work,  this 
direction  to  the  priests  about  regarding  the  meat  offering  as  just  as  holy  as  the  sin 
offerino-  or  trespass  offering,  embodies  the  idea  that  "  new  obedience "  should  be  as 
holy  in  our  eyes  as  "  atonement."  Now,  there  is  no  principle  more  likely  to  please  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  foster  his  indwelling,  and  to  maintain  his  reign.  The  whole  Christian 
life  is  elevated  in  tone  when  this  ideal  is  comprehended.  The  perfection  of  our 
Saviour's  atonement  and  righteousness  is  to  be  the  model  of  our  lives. 

III.  A  CLASS  IS  NEEDFUL  WHOSE  SELF-DENTING  LIVES  ARE  ABOVE   SUSPICION.      This 

seems  taught  by  the  arrangement  that  the  meat  offering  of  the  priests  must  be  wholly 
burnt  (vers.  19 — 23).  The  life-work  is  to  be  all  consecrated,  all  a  dedicated  thing. 
Never  are  the  officers  of  God  to  be  "  off'  duty,"  "  out  of  season  *"  as  well  as  "  in  season  " 
should  they  serve  God. 

Now,  the  self-denial  of  a  class  of  men,  if  realized,  goes  far  to  secure  the  continuance 
and  blessing  of  the  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  self-denial — this  is  the 
most  important  evidence  of  his  work — and  the  demonstration  of  this  to  men  ia  a 
concomitant  of  his  abiding. 

It  need  liardly  be  observed — it  is  so  evident — that  Jesus,  our  Great  High  Priest, 
realized  self-denial  in  all  its  fulness.  He  could  say,  as  none  other  can,  "^  My  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work"  (John  iv.  34).  Every  portion 
of  our  Lord's  life-work  was  laid  upon  the  altar,  permeated  with  the  oil  of  the  Spirit,  and 
enveloped  in  the  incense  of  prayer.     It  is  for  priestly  believers  to  follow  in  his  steps. 

IV.  The  CONSECRATING  POWER  OF  THE  ATONING  SACRIFICE  SHOULD  BE  KEPT  CON- 
STANTLY IN  VIEW.  In  the  remaining  verses  (vers.  24 — 30),  we  have  brought  before  us 
the  intense  holiness  of  the  sin  offerino;.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  "  holy  of  holies  " 
(D'e^np^  tj'nf)).  In  ordinary  cases  the  priest  is  to  eat  that  which  remains  after  God's  share 
has  been  oflered  on  the  altar,  to  sustain  him  in  his  atoning  duties,  and  to  sustain  also 
his  sense  of  consecration.  In  the  more  important  cases,  such  as  are  referred  to  in 
ch.  iv.  1 — 21,  the  remainder  of  the  animal  was  to  be  carried  out  to  the  clean  place 
outside  the  camp,  and  burned  there  in  the  place  of  the  ashes.  Moreover,  every  person 
and  thing  which  touched  the  flesh  was  thereby  consecrated.  So  intensely  holy  was 
the  atoning  sacrifice,  that  it  pervaded  with  its  sanctifying  power  everything  in  contact 
with  it. 

That  this  is  typical  is  clear.  A  similar  but  much  more  real  consecration  attaches  to 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ.  And  this  great  truth  must  be  kept  in  view  if  we  would 
preserve  the  Spirit  within  us.  To  separate  consecration  from  the  atoning  work  of  Jesus 
must  ever  be  grieving  to  the  Spirit,  whose  chief  mission  is  to  take  of  the  things  o' 
Christ  and  show  them  unto  men  (John  xvi.  14,  15). 

We  have  thus  discovered  in  these  miscellaneous  laws  what  course  we  should  follow, 
if  the  Spirit  is  not  to  be  quenched  within  us  but  is  to  abide.  We  must  diligently 
use  the  appointed  means,  we  must  have  the  highest  possible  ideal  of  a  consecrated  life. 
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and  we  must  give  all  honour  to  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Jesus.     In  auch  clrcumntAnoe* 
we  shall  retain,  in  large  and  abiding  meatture,  the  Holy  Spirit  withiu  ud. — IL  M.  K. 

Ver.  13. — Th'^  ever-huminrj  fire.  The  special  directions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
priests  arc  fittini;ly  separated  from  the  instruclions  common  to  nil  the  i>e(>|>lo.  In  front 
of  the  tabernaclo  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  oDfering,  and  on  this  a  fire  wius  ki-pt  constantly 
burning,  in  obedienco  to  tho  injunction  of  the  text.  For  a  description  of  the  altar,  see 
Exotl.  xxvii.  1 — 8.  Let  us  advance  in  thought,  and  behold  ihu  flames  and  curling 
smoke,  and  liear  tho  lessons  the  fire  pretiches. 

I.  Consider  it  i\s  the  fulfilment  of  an  ordinance.  From  his  relationship  to 
God,  man  is  bound  to  obey  him,  and  this  same  relationsliip  causes  that  the  maj(jrity  of 
God's  utterances  to  man  are  in  tho  nature  of  commands,  such  commands,  iiowever, 
containing  virtual  promises.  And  tlio&t  are  most  honoured  who  have  most  commands. 
The  priests  occupied  the  highest  posts  in  the  estimation  of  the  |>eople,  simply  because 
they  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  behests  of  the  Almiglity.  To  lay  sticks  in  order 
upon  the  altar  and  set  fire  to  them,  was  in  itself  a  humble  occupation,  but  the  fact  tliat 
it  was  performed  for  the  glory  of  God  elevated  its  character  in  the  eyes  of  all.  Menial 
duties  are  ennobled  when  discharged  as  unto  the  Lord.  The  fire  was  an  emblem  of 
worsliip,  of  praise,  and  sui)plication,  ascending  to  the  Most  High  from  liis  faithful 
people.  That  it  was  perpetual  indicated  God's  desire  to  be  worshipped,  not  with  fitful 
enthusiasm,  but  with  steady  regularity.  There  were  times  when  tlie  fuel  was  renewed, 
just  as  men  may  have  their  seasons  of  devotion  at  morning  and  at  ni^^ht,  on  the  Lord's 
day  and  on  a  certain  week-day,  but  there  must  be  always  a  flame  of  service  to  testify  to 
the  obedience  and  affection  of  the  people.  The  fire  was  kept  alight  by  successive  genera- 
tions in  tlieir  turn.  To  no  one  age  is  it  exclusively  given  to  souml  the  praises  and  do  the 
will  of  the  Eternal.  When  one  servant  falls  asleep,  having  done  the  will  of  God,  his 
younger  comrade  must  step  into  his  place  and  continue  the  work.  Even  the  materials 
so  soon  to  be  consumed  must  be  deposited  upon  the  altar  in  an  orderly  manner.  It  is 
said  by  the  rabbins  that  care  was  taken  in  selecting  the  sticks,  no  rotten  ones  being 
allowed.     Whatever  is  done  for  God  must  he  done  to  the  htst  of  our  ability. 

IL  Consider  it  as  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege.  Once  the  fire  was  consecrated 
by  the  approach  thereto  of  the  glorious  fire  from  God's  presence  instantly  consuming 
the  sacrifice  (ch.  ix.  24).  The  flames  became  henceforth  o  token  of  God's  acceptance  of 
the  offerings  of  his  servants,  and  his  consequent  reconciliation  and  favour.  If  any 
Israelite  doubted  the  reality  of  Jehovah's  existence  or  his  willingness  to  bless  the  nation, 
a  glance  at  the  flre  was  sufficient  to  dismiss  all  doubt,  and  to  inspire  his  breast  with  a 
consciousness  of  blessing. 

The  perpetual  flre  symbolized  God's  unchangeable  protection  of  his  pecyple.  Through 
the  hours  of  daylight  and  through  the  watches  of  the  night  the  flames  ascended  on  higli ; 
they  knew  no  cessation ;  they  spoke  of  him  who  "  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,"  upon 
whose  brightness  no  darkening  shadow  ever  rests.  This  altar-fire  consumed  the 
various  oflerings  presented.  It  kindled  other  fires — from  it  the  burning  coals  for  the 
golden  altar  of  incense  were  taken ;  it  was  the  fire-foundation  on  which  the  sacrifices 
were  laid,  and  by  which  they  were  consecrated.  It  is  the  loving  sacrifice  of  Christ  that 
generates  holy  lives  in  his  followers.  By  his  ascension  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  upon  the  Church,  kindling  sparks  of  hallowed  emotion,  and  making  the 
thoughts  and  words  and  acts  of  Christians  an  eTer-brighteuing  blaz«  of  sacred 
service. — 8.  R.  A. 

Vers.  25 — 29. — Th«  Jioliness  of  the  sin  offering.  This  offering  was  to  expiate  offences 
committed  directly  against  God,  and  which  involved,  therefore,  the  deeper  wrong.  A 
peculiar  sacredness  attached  to  the  sacrifice.  Only  the  priests  might  partake  of  it,  for 
it  was  "  most  holy."  As  all  Christians  are  made  "  priests  unto  God,"  it  is  permitted 
them  to  feed  upon  him  who  died  to  save  them  from  sin.  They  live  by  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God.  Union  with  their  Divine  Lord  consecrates  them,  imperishable  principles 
sustain  them. 

I.  What  is  offered  xrsro  God  acquires  thereby  a  sacred  characteb.  It  is  set 
apart,  belongs  to  him  henceforth.  He  accepts  the  gift,  and  his  holiness  is  imparted 
to  all  his  possessions.     His  people  are  holy,  and  so  are  his  kouse  and  his  statutes* 
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Christ,  having  dedicated  himself  to  the  Father,  could  declare  "  I  sanctify  myself."  It  U 
no  light  matter  for  a  man  to  take  upon  himself  allegiance  to  a  holy  God,  to  "  tow 
to  be  his,  yea,  his  alone."  God  himself  must  sanctify  us  wholly,  that  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  may  be  preserved  blameless.  Some  article  of  furniture  that  is  owned  by  a 
celebrated  monarch  is  invested  with  importance  by  that  fact,  and  numbers  view  it 
with  eager  interest.  The  servant  wearing  his  famous  master's  livery  is  regarded  with 
attention.  Surely,  then,  those  are  worth  our  notice  who  are  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  King  of  kings,  vessels  meet  for  his  use. 

n.  Holiness  tends  to  communicate  itself  to  all  that  is  brought  into  contact 
WITH  it.  Whoever  touches  the  sin  offering  shall  be  holy.  Like  leaven,  the  sacreHness 
spreads.  The  prospect  of  the  world's  improvement  lies  in  the  hope  ot  its  permeation 
by  Christian  principle.  By  touching  the  Saviour,  the  sick  were  healed,  aiid  by  placing  the 
hand  of  faith  now  upon  Christ's  bleeding  body,  the  sinner  is  sanctified  in  the  sight  of 
God.  That  holiness  extends  is  recognized  in  the  apostle's  declaration,  that  "  the 
unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife."  Continual  contact  with  sacred  rites 
and  offerings  renewed  the  holiness  of  the  priests.  So  let  us  seek  to  draw  near  unto  our 
God  by  the  Living  Way,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  and  bodies  washed. 

III.  In  spite  of  this  consecrating  power,  what  is  holy  must  not  be  thoughtlessly 
placed  in  propinquity  with  what  is  defiling.  Let  blood  from  the  offering  stain  the 
garment,  and  it  must  be  cleansed  "in  the  holy  place,"  not  carried  without  into  the 
region  of  tilings  common  and  unclean.  If  the  flesh  was  boiled  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
the  fat  might  penetrate  through  the  porous  surface,  so  that  no  after  rinsing  or  scouring 
would  remove  it,  as  in  the  case  of  copper  ("  brazen  ")  vessels.  The  earthen  pot  must  con- 
sequently be  broken,  to  prevent  all  risk  of  any  portion  of  a  sin  offering  being  contami- 
nated by  touching  subsequent  food.  Learn  from  this  not  to  profane  what  is  dedicated 
to  God.  Our  Lord's  words  to  Mary  after  his  resurrection  are  significant:  "Touch  me 
not."  The  precept  of  Paul  was,  "  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers  : 
for  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  ?  "  We  must  not  cast  pearls 
before  swine.  Let  us  not  commingle  sordid  motives  and  methods  with  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary.  Jests  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God  are  to  be  shunned.  Previous  prayer 
will  not  sanction  worldly  entertainments  and  amusements.  In  many  directions  the 
regulations  of  Leviticus  may  be  remembered  with  advantage  to-day. — S,  R.  A. 

Vers.  8 — 13 — The  lata  of  the  burnt  offering.  With  this  paragraph  the  Jews 
begin  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Law ;  and,  as  a  new  subject  is  here  introduced, 
this  ought  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  chapter.  In  some  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  paragraph  preceding  this  is  properly  made  the  sequel 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  and  the  sixth  commences  with  this.  The  burnt  offering  was 
treated  of  before,  viz,  in  the  first  chapter,  with  more  particular  reference  to  ceremonies 
relating  to  those  who  brought  it ;  here  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  priests  who 
offered  it.     We  have  now  to  consider — 

I.  The  law  of  the  burnt  offering  as  to  the  sacrifice.  And  we  observe : 
1.  That  the  offering  was  ever  upon  the  altar.  (1)  The  evening  sacrifice  was  "  burning 
upon  the  altar  all  night  unto  the  morning."  For  the  particular  reference  here  is  to  the 
daily  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  for  the  whole  congregation.  (2)  This  was  then  followed  by 
the  corresponding  morning  sacrifice.  This,  together  with  the  occasional  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  throughout  the  day,  would  keep  the  altar  fully  occupied  until  the  evening. 
(3)  Thus  there  was  kept  up  a  constant  "  remembrance  of  sins"  day  by  day,  the  year 
rotmd,  and  "  year  by  year  continually,"  For  the  repetition  of  the  sacrifices  showed 
that  "  they  could  never  take  away  sins."  These  could  only  be  removed  "  through  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  "  (see  Heb.  x.  1 — 10).  2.  That  the  fire  uku 
kept  ever  burning.  (1)  This  was  not  common  fire,  but  came  forth  from  God  (see  ch.  ix, 
23,  24).  It  was  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  sometimes  represented  his  wrath 
sometimes  his  love  (Isa,  iv.  4;  Mai.  iii.  2,  3;  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Acts  ii.  3,  4  ;  Heb.  i, 
-6,  27 ;  xii.  29).  (2)  God  commanded  that  it  should  "  not  be  put  out."  He  will  con- 
sume with  the  fire  of  his  wrath  those  who  quench  the  fire  of  his  love.  Even  if  we  be 
not  always  offermg  sacrifices,  love  must  be  kept  always  burning  in  the  heart  (1  Thess. 
V.  19  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  (3)  The  priests  were  instructed  how  they  should  keep  it  alive. 
They  were  to  put  on  wood.    On  this  to  lay  the  burnt  offering.    So  the  Great  Sacrifice 
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mi  Iftid  on  the  W(xxi  of  the  cross,  when  the  fires  of  Qod'a  wrath  entered  into  his  very 
ooul.  The  fat  of  the  i>eace  offerings  was  placed  on  the  burnt  olT'-rin^.  So  tho  fire  wab 
maintained  (see  Isa.  xxxi.  9).  The  fire  was  kept  ever  burniii<^,  to  hIiow  that  Gkxl'i 
wratli  could  never  ho  quenched  uutd  the  blood  of  Christ  should  (piench  it. 

II.  Thk  i,aw  ok  tiik  buknt  offkrinq  A8  to  tub  priest.  1.  "  Aaron  and  hia  gons  " 
tiKjethfr  are  addressed.  Vvr.  9.  (1)  The  hif^h  priest  of  the  Law  was  undoubtedly  a 
typo  of  the  '*  Great  ili'4h  Priest  of  our  profession."  When  Aaron,  the  high  priest,  is 
aere  mentioned  with  his  sons,  the  priests,  the  suggestion  is  that  in  his  ahsence  they 
acted  as  Ins  representatives  in  connection  with  the  burnt  offering.  So  hen-  they  also  may 
be  viewed  as  ty|>es  of  Christ.  ('J)  The  sons  of  Aaron,  in  their  character  of  ordinary 
priests,  represent  Christians.  In  what  they  did,  therefore,  there  may  have  been  a  two- 
fold typical  meaning.  2.  They  attended  the  altar  in  their  holy  i/arments.  (I)  These 
were  composed  of  white  linen.  "  IIis  linen  garment,  and  his  linen  breeches  "  (Exo<l. 
xxviii.  40 — -13).  They  symbolized  purity  and  righteousness  (I's.  cxxxii.  9;  Itev.  iii.  4  ; 
vii.  13,  14  ;  xix.  8).  ('J)  As  types  of  Christ  in  ofVering  up  his  own  sacrifice  of  himself 
to  G(k1,  they  would  shadow  forth  his  righteousness.  As  typifying  Christians,  they 
would  foreshow  how  we  must  be  clothed  with  the  "  robe  of  ri;^hteousne83  and  garment 
of  salvation''  through  Christ's  merits,  before  our  spiiitiial  sacrifices  can  be  accepted. 
(3)  Even  when  the  priest  took  up  the  ashes  from  the  consuming  burnt  offering  to  j>ut 
them  beside  the  altar,  he  wore  his  holy  garments.  This  was  proper,  for  the  fire  was 
still  consuming  the  sacrifice.  But,  3.  He  ehanyed  his  garments  to  carry  the  ashes  out- 
sidn.  (I)  He  had  to  carry  them  lorth  without  the  camp.  Was  not  Calvary  this  place 
of  ashes  (comp.  ch.  iv.  12;  Heb.  xiii.  11,  12)?  (2)  But  they  were  to  bo  laid  in  a 
"  clean  place."  The  tomb  of  Joseph  was  such  a  place.  It  had  not  been  polluted  by 
the  touch  of  a  dead  body  (see  John  xix.  41,  42).  Nor  did  the  ashes  of  the  world's 
(iieat  Burnt  Offering  pollute  it.  They  were  holy.  Because  he  was  the  "  Holy  One"  of 
God,  his  btxiy  "could  not  see  corruption"  (Acts  ii.  31).  (3)  The  holy  raiment  was 
laid  a.side  when  this  service  was  performed,  to  show  that  now,  as  far  as  the  work  of 
sacrifice  was  concerned,  that  was  "finished"  when  Je.'sus  expired  upon  the  cross.  Let 
us  rejoice  in  an  "  eternal  redemption,"  in  an  "  everlasting  salvation." — J.  A.  M. 

Vera.  14 — 23. — ITie  law  of  the  meat  offering.  As  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering, 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  viz.  in  relation  to  the  service  of  the  priest,  was 
before  mentioned,  more  particularly  in  respect  to  the  offerer,  so  is  the  law  of  the  meat, 
or  more  properly  the  bread,  offering,  here  introduced  for  a  similar  reason,  after  being 
formerly  mentioned  likewise  (see  ch.  ii.).  The  subject  is  presented  in  two  aspects, 
and  we  have  to  consider — 

I.  The  law  of  the  bread  offering  of  thk  peoplk.  In  this  case:  1.  A  memorial 
of  it  was  burnt  upon  the  altar.  (1)  The  memorial  represented  the  whole.  The  bulk 
consisted  of  at  least  an  omer,  or  about  three  of  our  quarts,  of  fine  flour,  of  which  a  hand- 
ful was  taken  for  the  memorial.  There  was  with  the  omer  of  flour,  a  log,  or  little  more 
than  a  half  pint,  of  oil,  of  which  a  fitting  quantity  was  added  to  the  handful  of  flour. 
The  memorial  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  all  the  frankincense.  As  the  name  of 
a  thing  stands  for  the  thing,  so  did  the  memorial  stand  for  the  whole  offering;  it 
was  like  a  quit  rent,  a  discharge  for  all  demands  on  the  estate.  (2)  It  was  burnt  uptjn 
the  altar  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  It  could  not  be  that  to  him  in  a  physical 
sense;  this  expression  must  be  morally  interpreted,  (o)  It  was  a  thank  offering,  and 
gratitude  from  his  intelligent  offspring  is  ever  pleasing  to  his  goodness  (Ps.  xxvii.  6; 
1.  23 ;  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Thess.  v.  18^.  (b)  It  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings, 
and  ndngled  among  the  sacrifices  offered,  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  so,  coming 
upas  it  were  "through  Jesus  Christ"  in  whom  the  Father  is  ever  well  pleased,  it 
l)ecomes  "  acceptable  "  (1  Pet.  ii.  5).  2.  T?ie  remainder  was  eaten  by  Aaron  and  his 
sons.  (1)  Aaron  ate  of  it,  who  was  the  type  of  Christ;  and  his  sons  also,  who 
were  types  of  Christians.  So  Jesus  and  his  disciples  together  ate  the  Passover 
(Luke  xxii.  lr>).  And  he  gave  to  his  disciples  the  bread  and  wine  of  his  Eucharist 
(2)  The  bread  offering  was  to  be  eaten  without  leaven.  This  substance  was 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  evil  dispositions,  malice,  wickedness,  insincerity  (1  Cor. 
"  6 — 8).  These  must  be  absent  from  those  who  feast  with  Jesus.  (3)  It  was 
(u  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place.    This  holy  place  was  not  the  umermost  court,  which 
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was  a  type  of  "heaven  itself"  (Heb.  ix.  24).  It  is  explained  to  be  the  "court  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  which  was  a  figure  of  the  Church  in  its  earthly 
aspect — the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  Those  who  elect  to  worship  God  outside 
his  Church,  are  not  following  out  his  instructions.  (4)  The  males  only  must  eat  of  it. 
The  daughters  of  the  priests  were  permitted  to  eat  of  the  "  holy  things,"  such  as  might 
be  carried  out  of  the  court,  such  as  the  tithes  and  firstfruits,  and  the  shoulder  and 
breast  of  the  peace  offerings.  But  of  the  "  most  holy  things  "  eaten  in  the  sanctuary 
they  may  not  eat.  It  was  the  Seed  of  the  woman  who  is  most  holy,  not  the  woman 
herself;  the  son,  not  the  daughter,  therefore,  was  holy  unto  God.  Now  that  most  holy 
Seed  has  come,  the  distinction  between  male  and  female  is  abolished  (Gal.  iii.  28). 
(5)  The  priest  must  not  eat  it  unless  he  be  clean.  "  Every  one  that  toucheth  it  shall 
be  holy  "  (ver.  18).  To  eat  and  drink  unworthily  of  the  Christian  Eucharist  is  a  serious 
thing  (see  1  Cor.  xi.  27—34). 

IL  The  law  of  the  bread  offebinq  of  the  pbiests.  In  this  case :  1.  The  whole 
was  offered  upon  the  altar.  (1)  Here  was  no  "  memorial,"  as  in  the  offering  of  the 
people.  The  omer  of  fine  flour  was  all  burnt  upon  the  altar  (ver.  28).  "Had  the  priests 
been  permitted  to  live  on  their  own  offerings,  as  they  did  on  those  of  the  people,  it  would 
have  been  as  if  they  had  offered  nothing,  as  they  would  have  taken  again  to  themselves 
what  they  appeared  to  give  unto  the  Lord  "  (A.  Clarke).  (2)  It  was  offered  in  two 
portions :  half  in  the  morning,  and  the  complement  at  night  (ver.  20).  And  as  it  is 
called  a  "meat  offering  perpetual,"  it  is  generally  imderstood  that  the  high  priest 
repeated  this  offering  daily  throughout  his  pontificate.  (3)  This  he  appears  to  have 
done  not  for  himself  only,  but  on  behalf  of  the  priesthood  in  general.  This  seems 
expressed  in  the  words,  "  This  is  the  offering  of  Aaron  and  of  his  sons,  which  they  shall 
offer  mito  the  Lord  in  the  day  when  he  is  anointed,"  etc.  (ver.  20).  Here  "  they  "  offer 
it ;  but  afterwards  we  read,  "  And  the  priest  of  his  sons  that  is  anointed  in  his  stead," 
viz.  as  high  priest  at  his  demise,  "  shall  offer  it "  (ver.  22).  Taken  together,  these 
passages  show  that  the  high  priest  offered  it  for  the  priesthood  in  general.  2.  None  of 
it  was  to  he  eaten  by  the  priests.  (1)  It  appears  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  the  sin 
offering;  for  there  is  no  frankincense  offered  with  it.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
poor  man's  sin  offering  (see  ch.  t.  11).  In  sin  there  is  nothing  grateful  to  God.  (2) 
By  his  eating  of  the  sin  offerings,  the  typical  transfer  of  the  sins  of  the  people  to  the 
priest  was  signified  (see  ch.  x.  17).  It  would  not  be  proper,  therefore,  for  him  to  eat  the 
sin  offering  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned.  He  must  rather  see  his  sin  trans- 
ferred to  the  altar,  and  there  consumed  along  with  the  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice.  So 
may  we  see  our  sins  consumed. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  24—30. — The  law  of  the  sin  offering.  This  law  comprehends  a  variety  of 
particulars,  which  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads — 

I.  As  IT  RESPECTS  THE  BLEEDING.  The  particulars  under  this  head  are :  1.  The 
place:  "  Where  the  burnt  offering  is  killed  shall  the  sin  offering  be  killed."  (1)  In  the 
account  of  the  sin  offering  (ch.  iv.),  the  place  is  implied  rather  than  specified ;  but  the 
position  of  the  altar  is  described  in  the  account  of  the  burnt  offering.  It  stood  "  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  and  the  burnt  offering  was  killed  "  on 
the  side  of  the  altar  northward  "  (ch.  i.  3,  5, 11).  Accordingly,  Jesus  "  suffered  with- 
out the  gate,"  and  Calvary  was  northward  of  Jerusalem.  The  evangelical  teaching  is 
that  a  sinner  has  access  to  God  only  through  Christ,  who  declares  himself  to  be  the 
"  Door "  and  the  "  Way "  (John  x.  9 ;  xiv.  6).  (2)  The  association  here  of  the  sin 
offering  with  the  burnt  offering  is  significant.  The  burnt  offering  expressed  adoration, 
and  was  offered  for  sin  generally.  The  sin  offering  was  more  siiecific.  Confession  of 
sin  should  be  particular,  and  faith  individual,  fully  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  common 
salvation  (1  Tim.  iv.  10).  Let  no  man  trust  vaguely  to  the  provisions  of  mercy.  Let 
the  sinner  see  in  the  death  of  Christ  the  very  image  of  himself,  with  all  his  iniquities  and 
abominations,  suffering  and  satisfying  the  claims  of  Divine  justice.  2.  The  presence : 
"  Before  the  Lord  "  (ver.  25).  (1)  This  means  more  than  being  in  the  presence  of  One 
who  is  omnipresent.  There  was  a  manifestation  of  a  special  presence  of  Jehovah  in  the 
glory  behind  the  vaih  In  a  special  sense  Jesus  promises  tc  be  present  where  two  or 
three  are  met  in  kis  name.  (2)  This  presence  of  God  was  at  once  judicial  and  mercifuL 
The  throne  of  his  glory  was  a  propitiatory,  but  he  was  there  armed  with  fire  to  smit« 
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with  destruction  any  who  dared  to  set  him  at  defiance  (Ps.  xcvil.  2,  3;  Ixxxix.  14).  9L 
Tht  reaaon :  "It  is  most  holy  " Tver. 25).  What ?  ( 1 )  Not  the  sin  laid  on  the sacrifloe. 
Sin  seen  in  the  sacrifice  is  exceeding  sinful  That  which  could  cause  the  Son  of  God 
his  agonies  is  horrihlo  and  ahoininahle  in  the  extreme.  (2)  Not  the  sin,  but  its  con- 
demnation in  the  sacrifice.  Tlie  sacrifice  of  Christ,  by  which  sin  is  removed  out  of  the 
sight  of  God,  is  indeed  "  most  holy."  Had  Jesus  not  been  "  most  holy,"  he  could  never 
have  accomplisheil  this  miracle  of  grace  and  mercy.  (3)  The  blood  of  the  sin  offering, 
if  sprinkled  ui>on  any  garment,  must  be  washed  out  within  the  sanctuary.  And  if  the 
blood  of  the  ty]>e  must  not  be  treated  as  a  common  thing,  much  more  must  we  reverence 
that  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 

IL  As  IT  RESPECTS  THE  EATINO.  1.  It  t/XM  to  be  eaten  hy  the  priext.  "  The  priest 
that  offereth  it  for  sin  shall  cat  it."  (1)  By  this  ceremony  the  "  sin  "  (nNon,  chattath) 
became,  in  a  sense,  assimilated  in  the  body  of  the  priest  (see  ch.  x.  17 ;  Uos.  iv.  8). 
This  represented  the  manner  in  which  Christ,  becoming  incarnate  among  us,  apiM>ared 
"in  the  likeness  of  men,"  and  "  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh"  (Rom.  viii.  3  ;  2  Cor.  v. 
21 ;  PhiL  ii.  6 — 8).  (2)  The  converse  of  this  is  in  the  Eucharist,  in  which  we  sym- 
bolically partake  of  the  pure  body  of  Christ.  As  he  became  assimilated  to  our  likeness 
that  he  might  expiate  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  so  we  now  become  assimilated  to 
his  pure  nature  that  we  may  inherit  the  rewards  of  his  righteousness.  There  is  a 
mystical  incarnation  of  Christ  in  his  believing  people  (Eph.  iii.  16 — 19).  2.  Jt  waa  to 
be  eaten  in  the  holy  place  (ver.  26).  (1)  Observe,  not  in  the  most  holy  place ;  that 
place  within  the  vail  in  which  the  Shechinah  abode  between  the  cherubim.  That  was 
the  type  of  the  heaven  of  heavens,  where  the  "  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  God" 
(Matt,  xviii.  10).  No  sin  could  enter  there  (Isa.  xxxv.  8 — 10  ;  Ix.  20 — 22 ;  Picv.  xxi. 
27 ;  xxiL  14,  15).  (2)  But  "  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  the 
type  of  the  Church  in  its  earthly  aspect,  which  is  entered  by  way  of  the  laver  of  washing 
and  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  It  is  while  we  re*^iain  in  this  world  that  we  can  avail  our- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  mercy.  3.  But  certain  sin  offerings  must  not  he  eaten.  (1) 
The  priests  were  forbidden  to  eat  of  those  whose  blood  was  brought  into  tlie  tabernacle 
to  reconcile  withal  (ver.  30;  see  also  ch.  iv.  5,  6,  16,  17).  (2)  In  this  the  gospel  ia 
superior  to  the  Law.  Jesus  has  carried  his  blood  into  the  holy  place  of  the  true  temple, 
to  reconcile  withal  (Heb.  ix.  11,  12).  Yet  wo  may  eat  of  his  altar  (Heb.  xiii.  10 — 12). 
(3)  Those  who  serve  the  tabernacle  have  no  right  to  eat  of  our  altar,  because  the 
tabernacle  law  forbids  them ;  therefore  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gospel  they  must 
renounce  the  Law  (see  Gal.  v.  3,  4).  And  their  case  is  fearful  who  now  attempt  to 
make  atonement  for  themselves,  for  they  "  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire  "  (ver.  30).  Such 
is  the  peril  of  those  who  trust  to  works  of  supercrocration  or  to  anything  but  Christ.— 
J.  A-M. 

Vers.  8 — 13. — Three  principles  of  piety.  We  gather  from  this  clause — 
L  That  holiness  becomes  the  house  of  God.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that 
the  linen  garments,  in  which  the  priests  were  to  be  robed  when  engaged  in  sfr-nficial 
acts  (ver.  10),  signified  the  purity  of  heart  which  should  characterize  the  worshipper  of 
GKxl  (see  Exod.  xxviii.  42;  Ezek.  xliv.  19).  Certainly  it  is  only  the  "pure  in  heart" 
who  can  hope  to  "  see  Grod,''  either  by  faith  here  or  in  beatific  vision  hereafter  (see 
Ps.  iciii.  5). 

II.  That  there  is  no  pritdokry  in  thk  service  or  God.  Very  homely  and 
humble  details  of  sacred  work  were  to  be  done  by  the  officiating  priest.  He  was  to  be 
very  careful  as  to  the  clothes  he  wore,  changin'^  them  at  regulated  times  (vers.  10, 11)  ; 
he  was  to  "  take  up  the  ashes  .  .  .  and  put  them  beside  the  altar "  (ver.  10),  and  to 
"carry  forth  the  ashes  without  the  camp,"  etc.  (ver,  11).  These  acts  were  mean 
enough  in  themselves.  Elsewhere  they  would  have  been  accounted  menial,  but  in  so 
sacred  a  service  as  the  direct  worship  of  Jehovah  they  acquired  sanctity,  and  even 
dignity.  They  were  solemn  ceremonies,  reverently  performed.  The  slightest  engnge- 
ment  in  the  worship  of  Grod  deserves  to  be  esteemed  sacred  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10).  Any 
humble  deed  done  or  simple  word  spoken,  (1)  as  in  the  presence  of  the  observing  and 
approving  Master,  or  (2)  consciously  and  designedly  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  or  (3) 
iis  imto  one  for  whom  he  died  and  whom  he  loves  (^latt.  x,  40 — 42),  rises  to  high 
rank  in  the  esteem  of  Heaven.     The  cheerful,  lovinc:  :>ervjce  of  a  Divine  Redeemer 
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does  not  contain  one  act  of  drndgery ;  it  is  all  upon  the  high  level  of  holy,  happy, 
elevating  service. 

III.  1'hat  there  must  be  constancy  in  cub  consecration  to  God.  "  The  fire 
shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go  out "  (ver.  13).  As  soon  as  the 
victim  was  slain  and  his  shed  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  there  was  forgiveness 
and  acceptance,  and  the  burning  of  the  whole  animal  by  the  heaven-kindled  fire  in- 
dicated the  accepted  consecration  of  the  ofi"erer.  When,  therefore,  the  priest  was 
instructed  to  keep  the  fire  perpetually  burning  on  the  altar,  it  signified  God's  readiness 
to  receive  the  perpetual  devotion  of  the  Israelites  themselves  to  him  and  to  his  service. 
To  us  the  most  instructive  lesson  it  conveys  is  that  we  must  keep  steadily  and 
unfailingly  burning  the  fire  of  consecration  in  our  hearts ; — that  must  "  never  go  oui," 
1.  The  passions  of  youth  must  not  be  permitted  to  extinguish  it.  2.  Nor  the  toil* 
and  anxieties  of  our  prime.  3.  Nor  the  mysterious  and  perplexing  troubles  that,  like 
whelming  billows  (Ps.  xlii.  7),  go  over  us.  4.  Nor  the  distressing  doubts  which  the 
enemies  of  the  faith  raise  within  us.  5.  Nor  the  comforts  and  indulgences  of  prosperous 
p(  riods  in  our  life.  It  must  be  diligently  and  devoutly  fed  by  (I)  earnest  thought — 
meditation  ;  (2)  regular  worship  with  the  people  of  God ;  (3)  steadfast  Christian  work  ; 
and  (4)  the  private  believing  prayer  which  finds  such  utterance  as  this,  "0  thou  who 
camest  from  above !  "  etc. — C. 

Vers.  14 — 18. — *' Fellowship  with  the  Father."  In  these  renewed  directions  (see 
ch.  ii.)  concerning  the  meat  offering,  we  have  the  striking  expression,  "  I  have  given  it 
unto  them  fir  their  portion  of  my  off'erings"  (ver.  17).  So  that  this  sacrifice,  beside 
furnishing  an  opportunity  to  the  people  of  acknowleddng  their  indebtedness  to  God  as 
the  generous  Giver  of  all  blessings,  provided  an  opportunity  to  the  priests  of  fellowship 
with  God.  He  shared  these  "  his  offerings  "  with  his  ministers,  and  they  ate  with  him 
"in  the  holy  place"  (ver.  16),  within  the  precincts  of  his  house.  "And  truly  our 
felkiwship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ"  (1  John  L.  3).  In  Divine 
and  human  fellowship  under  the  gospel,  there  is — 

I.  Feasting  together.  The  truest  Christian  counterpart  of  the  sacred  service 
described  in  the  text  is  found  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  There  we,  who  are  all  "  priests 
unto  God  "  (Rev,  i.  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9),  meet  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor.  x.  21),  and 
eat  and  drink  in  his  presence,  rejoicing  in  his  redeeming  love,  renewing  before  him 
our  vows. 

II.  Speaking  one  to  another.  1.  God  to  man  in  (1)  the  pages  of  revelation ;  (2) 
the  words  of  those  whom  his  Spirit  prompts  to  remind  us  of  his  will  or  to  explain  it ; 
(3)  the  direct  communications  of  his  Spirit.  2.  Man  to  God  in  (1)  the  accents  of  praise ; 
(2)  the  breath  of  supplication. 

III.  Rejoicing  in  one  another.  1.  God  in  man  (Deut.  xxxii.  9 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  27 ; 
cxlvii.  11 ;  Hab.  iii.  18 ;  Eph,  v.  27 ;  Eev.  xxL  2).  2.  Man  in  God  (Ps.  xvL  5 ;  Ixxxix.  16 ; 
cxlix.  2 ;  Phil.  iii.  3  ;  iv.  4). 

rv.  Working  together.  We  are  "  workers  together  with  him "  (2  Cor.  vL  1) ; 
"  labourers  together  with  God  "  (1  Cor.  iiL  9).  While  God  is  working  in  us  and  through 
us,  he  is  also  working  with  us ;  united  with  us  in  working  out  the  leconciliation  and 
regeneration  of  the  world. — C. 

Vers.  27 — 29. — Communicated  sanctity.    When  any  victim  had  been  presented  in 

sacrifice  to  God,  and  had  been  slain,  its  blood  (the  "  blood  of  atonement "),  and  also  its 
flesh,  became  " most  holy"  (ver.  29).  And  whatsoever  was  touched  by  the  one  or  the 
other  received,  in  virtue  of  such  contact,  a  communicated  sanctity  (vers.  27,  28).  The 
lesson  here  conveyed  is  that  whatsoever  comes  into  close  association  with  a  holy  one  or 
a  holy  thing  does  thereby  acquire  a  measure  of  sacredness,  and  should  be  treated  accord- 
ingly by  us.  This  imparted  sanctity  gives  back  again  to  that  which  acts  upon  it  some 
additional  importance;  it  reflects  that  which  it  receives  on  the  object  from  which  it 
comes.     We  have  abundant  illustration  of  this  truth ;   sanctity  is  communicated — 

L  From  the  God-]\Ian  to  human  nature.  Man  is  far  more  to  God  and  to  the 
spiritual  universe  now  that  the  "  Word  was  made  flesh,"  that  "  himself  "  was  "  partaker 
of  flesh  and  blood."  In  Jesus  Christ  the  Divine  touched  the  human,  and  henceforth  the 
human  is  holy. 
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Poverty,  shame,  sorrow,  tears,  tlio  grave, — are  not  these  other  than  they  were,  sacred 
things,  since  he  "  had  not  where  to  lay  his  liead  ;"  since  tlie  crown  of  thorns  rusted  on 
that  sacnd  head  ;  si  net;  the  Man  of  sorrows  bore  his  burden ;  siace  "  Jesus  wept ;  "  mncfl 
they  "hiid  him  in  a  sepulchre"? 

III.  From  the  service  to  the  aANcruART.  "  This  is  none  other  than  the  boose 
of  God." 

IV.  From  the  function  to  the  ministeb.  "Esteem  them  very  highly  in  love 
for  their  work's  sake." 

V.  From  the  spirit  to  the  body.  The  exceeding  preciousness  of  the  human 
•l>irit  imparts  a  sanctity  to  the  Itody  which  is  its  residence  and  ort^an. 

VI.  From  the  truth  to  the  VVord.  We  must  deal  reverently  with  the  words  in 
which  the  eternal  truth  of  God  is  uttered. — C. 

Vers.  19 — 23. — Ministerial  function  and  obligation.  This  instructioQ  is  supple- 
mentary to  that  given  in  Exod.  xxix.     We  may  gather  from  it — 

I.  That  entrance  on  sacred  work  should  he  accompanied  with  special 
solemnities.  The  commencement  of  any  ministry  may  well  be  attended  with  such 
observances  as  shall  impress  upon  the  mind  the  sanctity  and  weight  of  tlie  obligations 
which  are  incurred. 

II.  That  the  acceptance  of  sacred  obligations  should  be  reoarued  as  a  time 
FOR  thankfulness  AS  WELL  AS  SERIOUSNESS  OF  SPIRIT.  The  priest  was  to  bring  a 
**meat  offering" — fine  flour  and  oil  (vers.  20,  21) — the  token  of  gratitude  for  God's 
bountiful  provision.  There  are,  in  truth,  few  things  for  which  we  have  such  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  God  as  for  his  providential  guidance  to  that  post  for  which  we  are 
fitted,  at,  which  we  can  usefully  expend  our  powers ;  more  particularly  if  this  be  one 
in  close  connection  with  his  service. 

III.  That  those  who  hold  sacred  offices  are,  with  all  the  people  of  (Jod, 
STEWARDS  OF  THEIR  SECULAR  POSSESSIONS,  The  pricst,  as  well  as  the  layman  in  Israel, 
\^  is  to  bring  his  meat  offering.  lie,  too,  was  indebted  to  the  Divine  Sovereign  for 
all  temporal  blessings,  and  should  make  suitable  acknowledgment  of  his  debt.  Those 
wno  now  serve  in  sacred  things,  in  the  gospel  of  the  Saviour,  are  men  who  receive  and 
hf)ld  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  treasures,  and  they,  too,  have  their  obligations,  which 
they  must  not  disregard. 

IV.  That  what  we  give  to  God  and  his  cause  shouted  be  given  absolutely, 
WITHOUT  thought  OF  RETURN.  The  people  gave  their  offerings,  part  being  burnt  and 
the  rest  being  the  portion  of  the  priests ;  but  every  "  meat  offering  for  the  priest  was  to 
be  wholly  burnt :  it  was  not  to  be  eaten  "  (ver.  23).  The  priests  were  not  to  take  back 
again  for  their  own  use  that  which  they  had  presented  to  God.  What  they  offered  was 
to  be  given  wholly,  utterly,  with  no  thought  of  receiving  it  again.  When  we  give  to 
our  brother,  we  do  best  when  we  are  "  hoping  for  nothing  again  "  (Luke  vi.  35).  When 
we  give  to  God,  either  in  worship  or  in  contribution  to  Ids  cause  and  kingdom,  we  do 
best  when  we  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  his  immeasurable  goodness  to  us,  and  with 
a  desire  to  do  something  to  his  praise.  We  should  feel  that  (1)  it  is  a  high  honour  to 
be  allowed  to  give  anything  to  him,  and  that  (2)  the  utmost  we  can  give  is  a  poor 
tribute  indeed  when  presented  to  him  who  gave  himself  for  us. — C. 

Vers.  8 — 30. — Instructions  on  the  offerings  for  the  priests,  Ver.  13,  **  The  fire 
shall  ever  be  burning  ujwn  the  altar  ;  it  shall  never  go  out." 

I.  The  PERPETUITY  OF  religious  obligation.  1.  As  springing  out  of  the  rcZafion 
bet-ween  man  and  God,  as  underlying  the  whole  of  human  existence.  "  In  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being."  2.  The  all-embracing  love  of  Ood.  The  fire  came 
originally  from  him,  and  must  be  kept  up  to  betoken  his  ceaseless  care  of  his  creatures. 
3.  The  positive  expression  of  religious  feeling  can  never  be  dispensed  with,  should 
be  maintained  in  uninterrupted  order. 

II.  The  maintenance  of  worship  is  a  duty  which  is  devolved  upon  oonsecbated 
.'EBSONS,  and  their  official  position,  in  an  especial  manner.  Vain  to  expect  that  the  fire 
will  not  go  out,  unless  apiX)inled  persons  attei.d  to  it.  Mere  individualism  is  abase  ol 
liberty,  and  ends  in  irreligious  disorder  and  extinction  ot   the  fire  of  God's  house. 
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Priestcraft  Is  no  argnment  agfinst  a  special  ministry  in  the  Church.  All  must  help  to 
maintain  the  fire,  but  some  must  take  the  command  as  addressed  to  them  in  a  special 
manner.  They  must  separate  themselves  to  the  work,  both  by  appropriate  manner  of 
life  and  recognition  of  special  duties.  Religion  is  not  only  in  temples,  but  if  the  fire 
goes  out  there,  it  will  go  out  everywhere. — R. 

Yen.  14 — 18. — Meat  offering.  "  All  the  males  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  eat  of  It." 
with  unleavened  bread,  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  "  It  is  most 
holy,  as  is  the  siii  offering,  and  as  the  trespass  offering."  "  Every  one  that  toucheth 
them  shall  be  holy." 

I.  The  ministry  of  religion  shottld  be  fttlfilled  in  the  spirit  op  thankful 
DEVOTION.  1.  The  best  of  the  Church  should  be  consecrated  to  its  highest  positions. 
2.  Their  service  should  be  renflered  as  a  delight.  3.  Their  religious  earnestness  and 
cheerfulness  should  be  cultivated  by  fellowship  and  brotherhood.  4.  They  should  be 
closely  united  with  the  people,  not  separated  from  them  by  spiritual  pride  and  a 
misanthropic  asceticism. 

II.  Holiness  the  imperative  requirement  of  GtOd's  ministers.  Not  mere  cere- 
monial holiness.  1.  Holiness  of  character  and  life.  2.  Holiness  in  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary — purity  of  worship,  singleness  of  heart,  orderliness  and  decency,  with  sim- 
plicity and  manifest  sincerity. 

III.  The  8ANCTIFTING  INFLUENCE  OF  A  TRUE  AND  PURE  WORSHIP  EXTENDS  THROUGH 

SOCIETY.  Every  one  holy  by  contact  with  the  holy.  1.  The  persiuiaive  effect  of  a  real  and 
well-sustained  religious  service.  The  common  mistake  is  to  suppose  that  morality  leads 
of  itself  to  religion  or  may  be  substituted  for  it.  2.  The  true  order  of  life  is  set  before  us 
here  in  the  Law  of  Moses  :  the  nearer  to  God,  the  holier ;  the  more  closely  connected 
with  the  worship  of  God,  the  more  separated  from  and  defended  against  the  impurities 
of  the  world.  3.  Tlie  reaction  of  the  holy  life  on  the  sanctuary.  The  revival  of  religion 
must  be  a  reciprocal  action  of  the  Church  on  the  ministry,  and  of  the  ministry  on  the 
Church.^R. 

Vers.  19 — 23. — The  high  priest's  offering  in  the  day  when  he  is  anointed — a  per- 
petual meat  offering ;  offered  not  during  the  days  of  the  anointing,  but  when  it  was 
com]>leted,  and  it  was  wholly  burnt.  Fine  flour  baked  as  an  oil-cake;  not  a  bleeding 
sacrifice,  therefore,  but  only  a  thank  offering,  to  denote  that  expiation  was  always  made, 
and  the  high  priest  offered  the  fruits  of  sanctification.     This  may  be  viewed — 

I.  In  its  typical  application  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  1.  His  entire  consecra- 
tion to  his  mediatorial  ofBce.  2.  His  personal  perfection,  as  needing  no  expiation, 
offering  only  the  fine  flour  of  his  unspotted  humanity,  mingled  with  the  oil  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  with  the  fire  of  actual  human  experience  applied  to  it.  3.  His 
acceptance  by  the  Father  on  our  behalf;  "wholly  burnt." 

II.  In  its  lesser  application  to  the  ministry  of  the  sanctuary.  1.  The  true 
ordination  not  a  mere  human  rite,  but  a  Divine  acceptance  of  pert^onal  consecration. 
"I  have  chosen  you,"  said  Jesus,  "  and  ordained  you."  2.  The  minister  of  God  should 
offer  his^?/e  flour,  his  highest  gifts — his  intellect,  culture,  sifted  knowledge,  prep:ired 
thought.  He  should  put  nothing  which  he  himself  has  not  toiled  to  make  worthy  on 
the  altar.  3.  "With  all  we  present,  the  oil  of  grace  must  be  mingled,  and  it  must  be  pre- 
pared by  actual  fire  of  experience.  Ko  man  can  teach  and  minister  spiritual  blessings 
to  others  who  is  not  himself  practically  acquainted  with  the  truth.  4.  "  Every  meat 
offering  for  the  priest  shall  be  wholly  burnt:  it  shall  not  be  eaten."  No  ministry  can 
be  divinely  blessed  which  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  spirit  of  single-hearted,  self-consuming 
devotion.  We  must  hate  our  life  for  Christ's  sake,  and  take  up  his  cross,  if  we  are  to 
follow  him. — R. 

Vers.  24 — 30. — Spea'al  regulations  as  to  the  sin  offering.  Peculiar  sanctity  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  sin  offering,  pointing  to  the  atonement.  In  all  cases,  whether 
the  sin  offering  of  the  people,  or  of  the  priest,  or  of  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the 
same  holiness  of  the  victim  and  of  the  blood  is  insisted  upon.     Here  there  is — 

T.  The  necessity  of  atonement.  1.  As  prescribed  by  God,  coming  forth  from  hit 
infinite  holiness.     2.  As  connected  with  mediation,  not  in  atonement  dependent  upon 
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the  chance  merit  of  man,  but  the  gracioua  promise  of  God's  frue  and  sovereign  mcrcj' 
3.  Ab  Bot  forth  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  victim,  clearly  indicating  a  substitutionary 
merit. 

IL  The  tyi'ioal  fulfilment  of  thk  bin  offkrino  in  Jesuh  Cukist,  at  once  the 
High  Priest  and  the  Victim.  1.  Most  holy  in  his  person  and  his  blood.  U.  Connected 
with  the  burnt  offering,  as  presented  in  the  saino  place.  The  cross  was  a  whole  offerin" 
in  the  fire  of  suffering,  in  the  consuming  rightuuiisucssof  the  Divine  Law.  3.  Iinpiirting 
the  holiness  to  him  who  shall  touch  it.  Healing  virtue  from  Christ;  sanctilicatiou 
from  the  cross.  4.  The  very  vessels  are  sanctitied.  So  the  S[)irit  of  Christ  cleanses 
the  world.  The  diflusion  of  the  Christian  doctrmo  and  life  lifts  up  all  that  Lclougs  to 
humaa  existence  into  a  higher  sphere. — H. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Continuation     of    the    suppLEiiENTAL 

aEGULATIONS  ADDKESSED  TO  THE  IMUESTS, 
RESPECTING  THE  RITUAL   OF  THE   SACRIFICES. 

This  chapter  treats  of  the  ritual  of  the 
trespass  olToriog  and  the  peace  offerings, 
as  the  last  chapter  treated  of  that  of  the 
burnt  offering,  the  meat  offering,  and  the  sin 
offering.  The  LXX.  version  attaches  the 
llrsl  ten  verses  of  tliis  chapter  to  ch.  vi., 
beginning  ch.  vii.  with  our  ver.  11. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — Further  ritual  of  tlie  trespass 
offering  (see  note  on  ch.  v.  14).  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering 
is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
as  was  the  rule  in  the  ordinary  sin  offering, 
but  cast  against  the  inner  siile  of  the  altar, 
as  in  the  burnt  offering  and  peaee  offering. 
The  romp  in  ver.  3  should  be  translated  totZ, 
as  in  ch.  iii.  9. 

Vers.  7 — 10  contain  a  general  precept 
or  note  as  to  the  priests'  portion  in  the  sin 
offering,  trespass  offering,  burnt  offering, 
and  meat  offering.  The  officiating  priest 
WM  to  have  the  flesli  of  the  trespass  oflering 
and  of  the  sin  offering  (except  the  fat  burnt 
on  the  altar),  and  the  skin  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ing and  the  cooked  meat  offerings  (except 
the  meiiiorittl  burlit  on  the  altar),  while  the 
meat  offerings  of  flour  and  of  parched  grains, 
which  could  be  kept  longer,  were  to  be  the 
property  of  the  priestly  body  in  general,  all 
the  sons  of  Aaron, .  .  .  one  as  much  as  another. 
The  skins  of  the  peace  offerings  were  re- 
tained by  the  offerer  ('  Mishna,  Sebach,' 
12,  3). 

Vers.  11 — 21. — Further  ritual  of  the  peace 
oflFering  (see  note  on  ch.  iii.  1).  There  are 
three  sorts  of  peace  offering,- — thank  offerings 
(vers.  12 — 15),  votive  offerings,  and  voluntary 
offerings  (vers.  16 — 18).  Of  these,  the  thank 
offeringfs  were  made  in  thankful  memorial  for 
past  mercies ;  votive  offerings  were  made 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  previously  taken,  that 


•uch  offering  should  be  presented  if  a  oertnin 
condition  were  fullilled.  Voluntary  oller- 
ings  differ  from  votive  offeiinj,'B  liy  not 
having  been  previously  vowed,  and  from 
thank  offerings  by  not  having  reference 
to  any  special  nierey  received.  The  tliank 
offering  must  be  eaten  by  the  offerer  and 
his  friends,  on  the  same  diiy  that  it  was 
ollered  ;  the  votive  and  the  voluntury  offer- 
ings, which  were  inferior  to  tlie  thank  offer- 
ing in  eancti(y,  on  the  same  day  or  the 
next.  The  reason  why  a  longer  time  was 
not  given  probably  was  that  the  more  the 
meal  was  delayeii,  tlie  less  would  a  religious 
character  be  attached  to  it.  The  necessity 
of  a  quick  consumption  also  took  away  the 
temptation  of  acting  grudgingly  towards 
those  with  whom  the  feast  might  be  shared, 
and  it  likewise  precluded  the  danger  of 
the  fle.-<h  becoming  corrupted.  If  any  of  the 
flesh  remained  till  the  third  day,  it  was  to 
be  burnt  with  fire;  if  eaten  on  that  day,  it 
shoulil  not  be  accepted  or  imputed  unto  him 
that  offered,  that  is,  it  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  sacrifice  of  sweet  savour  to  God, 
but  an  abomination  (lit^-rally,  a  stench),  and 
whoever  ate  it  bhould  bear  his  iniquity, 
that  is,  should  be  guilty  of  an  offence, 
requiring,  proliably,  a  sin  otfering  to  atone  for 
it.  The  bread  gift  nccompanying  the  animal 
sacrifice  was  to  consist  of  three  kinds  of 
unleavened  cakes,  and  one  cake  of  leavened 
bread,  and  one  out  of  the  whole  oblation, 
that  is,  one  cake  of  each  kind,  was  to  be 
offered  by  heaving  and  then  given  to 
the  officiating  prie-t,  the  remaining  cakes 
forming  a  part  of  the  offerer's  fe.stive  meal. 
If  any  one  took  part  of  a  feast  on  a  peace 
offering  while  in  a  state  of  Levitical  un- 
cleanness,  he  was  to  be  cut  off  from  his 
people,  that  is,  excommunicated,  without 
permission  to  recover  immediate  communion 
by  offering  a  sin  offering.  St.  Paul  joined 
in  a  votive  offering  (Acts  xxi.  26). 

Vers.  22— 27.— Eepetition  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  eating  the  fat  and  the  blood,  addressed 
to  the  people  in  the  midst  of  the  instructiona 
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to  the  priests.  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  fat 
moBt  be  taken  to  mean  none  of  the  fat 
already  sjiecified,  that  is,  the  internal  fat, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  sheep,  the  tail.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  law  as  to  fat  was 
regarded  as  binding  upon  the  Israelites 
after  they  had  settled  in  Palestine.  Pro- 
bably it  was  silently  abrogated ;  but  the 
prohibition  of  blood  was  undoubtedly  per- 
petual (Deut.  xii.  16),  and  it  is  based  on  a 
princijile  which  does  not  apply  to  the  fat 
(ch.  xvii  11). 

Vers.  28—34. — Continuation  of  the  ritual 
of  the  peace  ofiferings  (see  note  on  ch.  iii.  1). 
The  equal  dignity  of  the  peace  offerings 
with  the  other  offerings  is  vindicated  by 
the  command  that  the  offerer  shall  bring  it 
with  his  own  hands,  whereas  it  might  have 
been  regarded  as  merely  the  constituent 
part  of  a  feast,  and  so  sent  by  the  hand 
of  a  servant.  The  breast  and  the  right 
shoulder  were  to  be  waved  and  heaved  (for 
"  heaved  "  does  not  merely  mean  "  taken  off," 
as  some  liave  said).  The  waving  consisted  of 
the  prit-st  placing  his  hands  beneath  those 
of  tlie  offerer  who  held  the  piece  to  be  waved, 
and  moving  them  slowly  backwards  and 
forwards  before  the  Lord,  to  and  from  the 
alfar  ;  the  heaving  was  performed  by  slowly 
lifting  the  pieces  heaved  upwards  and  down- 
wards. The  movements  were  made  to  show 
that  the  pieces,  though  not  burnt  on  the 
altar,  were  jet  ia  a  special  manner  conse- 


crated to  God's  service.  The  right  shoitlda 
was  most  pi;nhiibly  the  hind  leg,  perliafis 
the  haunch.  The  Hebrew  word  is  generally 
translated  "l^g"  (Deut.  xxviii.  35;  Ps. 
cxlvii.  10).  This  part  was  the  perquisite 
of  the  officiating  priest ;  the  waved  breast 
was  given  to  tlie  priests'  common ,  stock. 
Afterwards  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
priests'  portion  (Deut  xviiL  3 ;  see  1  Cor. 
ix.  13). 

Vers.  35,  36.— Conclusion  of  the  section. 
This  is  the  portion  of  the  anointing  of  Aaron, 
and  of  the  anointing  of  his  sons,  may  be 
translated  simply,  TTiis  is  the  portion  of 
Aaron,  and  the  portion  of  his  sons,  as  the 
word  "  mischah  "  will  bear  the  meaning  of 
portion  as  well  as  of  anointing.  This 
rendering,  however,  is  not  necessary,  as  it 
was  the  anointing  of  Aaron  and  his  sods 
that  entitled  them  to  these  portions. 

Vers.  37,  3S. — Conclusion  of  Part  L  The 
law  of  the  burnt  offering  is  contained  in 
ch.  i.  1 — 17 ;  vi  8 — 13 :  of  the  meat  offering, 
in  ch.  ii.  1 — 16;  vi.  14 — 23  :  of  the  sin  offer- 
ing, in  ch.  iv.  1—35 ;  v.  1—13;  vi.  24—30 : 
of  the  trespass  offering,  in  ch.  v.  14 — 19;  vi. 
1 — 7 ;  vii.  1 — 6  :  of  the  consecrations,  in  ch. 
▼i  19 — 23,  supplementing  Exod.  xxix.  1 — 37  : 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offerings,  in 
ch.  iii.  1-17;  vii.  11—21;  2S— 34.  To- 
gether, the  sacrifices  teach  the  lessons  of 
self-surrender,  loyalty,  atonement,  satisfac- 
tion, dedication,  peaoe. 


E0MILETIC3. 

Ver.  IS. — Leavened  bread  was  not  to  be  ofFered  on  the  altar,  ftar  •  teason  before 
assigned ;  but,  though  not  offered  on  the  altar,  it  may  yet  be  consecrated  to  God,  not  by 
burniiit'.'but  by  heaving.  Thus  there  are  lives  which  cannot  be  wholly  devoted  to 
God  and  his  active  service,  and  yet  can  be  consecrated  to  him.  Leavened  bread  was 
the  bread  commonly  used,  and  the  secular  life  of  a  man  engaged  daily  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  politics,  or  of  business,  or  of  labour,  may  be  sanctiiaed,  and,  being  sanctified,  may 
be  accepted  by  God  as  freely  and  fully  as  are  those  directly  given  up  to  his  especial 
service. 

Ver.  19. — That  which  ia  itself  unclean  makes  whatever  it  touche$  unclean  also.  So 
in  the  moral  sphere,  "evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners"  (1  Cor.  xv.  33"), 
and  "  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump "  (I  Cor.  v.  6),  and  so  with  respe  ;t 
to  the  sj^read  of  heresy,  "Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker  (or  gangrene)"  \^2 
Tim.  ii.  17). 

On  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  itself  holy  makes  that  which  it  touches  to  be  holy 
(ch.  vi.  18).  Therefore,  when  the  Holy  One  was  on  the  earth,  "  the  whole  multitude 
sought  to  touch  him :  for  there  went  virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed  them  "  (Luke  vi.  19) ; 
and  they  "  brought  unto  him  all  that  were  diseased ;  and  besought  him  that  they  might 
only  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment:  and  as  many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly 
whole "  (Matt.  xiv.  35,  36).  Thus  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood  "  came  behind 
him,  and  touched  the  border  of  his  garment:  and  immediately  ^'''  issue  of  blood 
stanched.  ...  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  she  was  not  hid,  she  came  trembling, 
find  ra'liricr  down  before  him,  she  declaied  unto  him  before  all  the  people  for  what 
cause  she  had  touched  him,  and  how  she  was  healed  immediately  "  (Luke  viii.  44—47). 
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Hence,  when  mankind  had  fallen  in  Adam,  for  the  restoration  of  the  race  a  new  Head 
was  found  in  Christ  Jesus,  into  whom  each  person  is  baptized,  and  bj  a  mystical 
contact  with  whom  he  may  be  sanctified. 

Ver.  25. — To  eat  of  the  fat  of  which  men  offer  an.  offering  made  with  fir«  unto  the 
Lord,  is  to  rob  God  of  his  chosen  offerin.;.  The  injunction  condemns  sacrilege  in  all  its 
forms.  Whoever  Uikes  to  his  own  use  things  do<licatcd  to  God,  "  eau  tliu  lUi ; "  and  "  the 
soul  that  eatelh  it  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people." 

Ver.  34. — The  wave  breast  and  the  heave  shoulder  were  to  be  the  priests',  as  well 
as  the  meat  oflering  (ver.  10)  and  other  portions.  Thus  is  taught  the  lesson  enforcid 
by  St,  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14),  "Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about  holy 
things  live  oi  tlie  thinj^s  of  the  temple?  and  thi-y  which  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers 
with  the  altar?  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that  they  which  prtach  the  gos|Hjl 
should  live  of  the  gosiKil."  The  adequate  maintenance  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  was 
carefully  provided  for  under  the  old  dispensation  by  means  of  offerings  and  of  tithes; 
and  "the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  "  (Luke  x.  7),  and  *'  let  him  that  is  taught  in 
the  Word  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things "  (GaL  vi.  6),  are 
principles  of  the  new  dispen&ition  likewise. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ministerial  mjrport.  Oh.  vii. ;  cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  13 ;  x.  18.  We  have  in  this  chapter  a 
detailed  account  of  the  disposal  of  the  offerings  already  referred  to.  The  leadint^  idea  of 
the  passage  is  the  perquisites  of  the  priests,  and  the  Christian  counterpart  of  this  is 
ministerial  support.     And  in  this  connection  let  us  observe — 

I.  In  all  the  offerings  the  first  concern  was  to  allocate  to  God  himself 
HIS  DUE.  In  particular  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  that  is,  to  manifest 
atonement,  the  blood  of  all  the  sacrifices;  and  consequently  it  was  never  to  be  eaten, 
for  this  would  be  a  profane  use  of  such  a  sacred  thing  (vers.  26,  27).  It  is  only  when 
we  come  to  the  realities  out  of  the  types  and  shadows,  that  we  find  Jesus  declaring, 
"  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed" 
(John  vi.  54,  55).  Atoning  blood  can  only  be  partaken  of  by  faith.  Moreover,  the 
Lord  appropriated  the  fat — the  large  amount  of  suet  about  the  animal — which  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  feed  the  fire.  This  was  to  be  devoted,  therefore,  to  this  sacred 
use  and  withdrawn  from  all  profane  use.  There  were  other  portions,  such  as  the 
sheep's  tail,  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  which  were  burned  always  on 
the  altar  as  God's  portion.  The  general  principle,  therefore,  is  plain  of  first  giving  unto 
God  his  due. 

Now,  in  this  particular  question  of  ministerial  support,  it  is  with  this  idea  of  steward- 
thip  utito  God  that  we  must  begin.  Men  must  first  realize  their  obligation  to  God 
above  before  they  will  do  justly  by  his  ministers.  The  human  obligation  is  best 
enforced  by  emphasizing  the  Divine.  If  men  give  God  his  due,  if  they  are  faithful 
stewards  unto  him,  if  they  keep  zealously  the  first  table  of  the  La\' ,  they  will  not 
wrong  their  neighbours  by  disregarding  the  second  table  ;  abo\e  1,  they  will  not 
wrong  God's  ministers. 

II.  After  God's  portions  where  dedicated,  the  best  ok  the  residu«  became  the 
priests'.  In  some  cases  the  priest  got  the  whole  ;  for  example,  in  a  private  siu 
ofiiering  or  trespass  oflering,  and  when,  as  in  the  peace  ofTerin^iS,  the  remainder  was 
shared  with  the  person  presenting  the  sacrifice,  the  priest's  jiortion  was  always  the  best. 
The  wave  breast  and  the  heave  leg,  the  "  choice  cuts,"  as  we  would  now  call  them,  of 
the  carcase,  were  assigned  to  the  priests.  In  fact,  there  is  peculiar  generosity  enjoined 
in  supporting  the  oflicers  of  God. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  a  business  age  of  regarding  the  minister  very  muck  as  an 
ecclesiastical  tradesman,  who  is  to  be  dealt  with  on  business  princijjles ;  that  is,  as  much 
work  is  to  be  got  out  of  him  as  possible  for  the  minimum  of  pay.  The  sooner  such 
poor  notions  cease,  the  better  for  the  cause  of  God.     "  And  we  beseech  j^ou,  brethren,' 
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Baye  the  apostle,  "  to  know  them  which  labour  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonish  you ;  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's 
sake"  (1  Thess.  v,  11',  13).  If  ministers  are  rightly  regarded,  the  people  will  feel  it 
to  be  their  duty,  as  Israel  was  instructed  to  do,  to  give  tliem  the  best  support  they  can. 

III.    A  PROPKRLY  SUSTAINED   PRIESTHOOD  WAS  IN  A  POSITION  TO  EXERCISE  FAITHFUL 

DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  Chukch.  This  ministerial  support  chapter,  as  we  may  properly 
regard  ch.  vii.,  is  most  particular  in  debarring  the  unclean  from  Church  privileges. 
Whether  we  are  to  understand  the  "cutting  oflf  from  the  people"  as  death,  as  the 
Vulgate  appears  to  do,  or  as  only  excommxmication,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
priesthood,  assigned  its  true  dignity  and  supported  accordingly,  were  thereby  encouraged 
to  be  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  discipline. 

And  this  relation  of  proper  ministerial  support  to  Church  discipline  is  most  im- 
portant. It  is  when  the  office  is  degraded  in  men's  minds  to  a  mere  profession,  and 
they  consequently  refuse  it  adequate  support,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  God's  ministry  should  wield.  To  the  elevation  of  the  office  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  to  the  consequent  increase  of  its  support,  all  wise  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  should  devote  their  attention. — R.  M.  E. 

Ver».  15 — 18. — Fidelity  to  precept  enforced.  The  peace  offering  was  essentially  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise.  It  was  especially  suited  to  national  festivities  and 
family  rejoicings.  Cakes  and  bread  accompanied  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificial  animal. 
Three  classes  of  peace  offerino;  are  spoken  of,  viz.  for  thanksgiving,  or  for  a  vow,  or  as 
a  free-will  offering.  The  flesh  must  be  partaken  of  by  the  ofl'erers  (the  priests  having 
received  their  portion)  and  consumed  on  the  first  day  in  the  case  of  the  first-mentioned 
class,  and  by  the  close  of  the  second  day  in  the  case  of  the  others.  The  stress  laid 
upon  this  command  may  set  in  clear  light  the  obligatoriness  of  Divine  instructions. 

I.  Strict  observance  is  demanded,  even  thoogh  the  significance  of  the 
PRECEPT  BE  NOT  PERCEIVED.  Little  explanation  is  afforded  in  the  Law  of  the  many 
ceremonies  instituted.  The  Israelites  were  treated  as  children,  whose  chief  virtue  is 
unquestioning  obedience.  Why  should  the  flesh  be  so  quickly  consumed?  The 
devout  Israelite  mignt  not  know,  yet  must  he  rigidly  conform  to  the  order.  He  is  not 
to  reason,  but  to  do.  This  course  may  be  recommended  to  the  many  who  wish  a  full 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  institution  of  the  ordinances  connected  with  the 
Christian  Church.  Eeliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Legislator, 
and  faith  rather  than  knowledge  may  glorify  God.  "  The  secret  things  "  (the  explana- 
tions, the  reasons)  "  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  " 
(the  facts,  the  commands)  "  belong  unto  us  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  the 
Law."  That  Jesus  Christ  has  ordained  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  sufficient 
to  lead  us  to  practise  them,  however  confused  may  be  our  apprehension  of  the  mysteries 
and  principles  involved.  And  in  relation  to  the  counsels  addressed  to  us  for  the 
guidance  of  our  lives,  and  the  events  that  are  seen  to  necessitate  certain  action  upon 
our  parts,  it  may  still  be  said,  "  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  sh&it  know 
hereafter." 

II.  More  light  may  be  expected  to  dawn  upon  us  continually  as  to  thk 
meaning  of  Divine  ordinances.  Faith  is  not  intended  to  exclude  or  supersede 
knowledge,  but  to  form  a  basis  for  it,  an  avenue  through  which  it  may  jsass  to  the 
mind,  an  appendix  by  which  its  volume  may  be  supplemented.  Patient  and  prayerful 
study  is  ever  rewarded  with  keener  appreciation  ot  the  will  of  God.  K  the  Israelites 
reflected  for  a  moment,  they  would  call  to  mind  warnings  against  desecrating  holy 
things,  and  against  treating  what  was  offered  to  God  as  if  it  were  a  portion  of  common 
food.  Surely  God  would  distinguish  thus  between  ordinary  slaughter  and  sacrificial 
victims,  and  would  guard  against  that  additional  risk  of  putrefaction  to  which  flesh  is 
liable  in  a  hot  climate,  and  which,  if  it  occurred,  would  be  an  iusult  to  his  majesty. 
For  lis  at  any  rate  the  types  and  ceremonies  of  Judaism  have  been  interpreted  by 
Christianity.  The  Great  Prophet  has  revealed  the  obscure,  and,  endowed  with  his 
Spirit,  apostles  have  been  insjiired  to  comment  authoritatively  upon  the  preceding 
dispensation.  And  we  need  not  Urait  our  aspirations  alter  an  intelligent  perception  of 
the  meaning  of  Christian  laws.  Events  as  they  occur,  and  reverent,  persevering  in- 
vestigation, may  uufolu  to  us  with  increasing  clearness  the  ways  of  God.     But  we  ought 
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not  to  delay  observance  of  his  precepts  until  their  desij^  is  fully  manifest.  That 
servant  is  slothful  who  refuses  to  work  by  candle-light,  and  waits  for  the  biightnes*  of 
the  sun. 

III.  PaBTIAL  DISODEDIENCE  NE0TBALIZE8  THK  EKKECT  OK  A  BKLIOIOUH  OnSKKVANCK, 
AND   MAY   AITEAR    MOllE   OKKENIsIVE   THAN   TOTAL   NEGLECT   OF   TUK    DiVINK  COMMANDS. 

Let  the  worshipper  trifle  with  the  Law  and  venture  to  eat  the  flcbh  on  tlje  ihinl  day, 
and  he  shall  find  to  his  cost  that  the  whole  of  his  oUering  is  rejecteii ;  it  is  not  pleasing 
to  God,  and  will  not  procure  him  favour.  Ilis  effort  proves  useless,  it  shall  not  be 
reckoned  to  his  credit.  Worse  still,  his  offering  "shall  bo  an  abuininatiou"  in  the 
eyes  of  God  ;  there  shall  be  no  grateful  odour  exhakd,  but  it  shall  be  a  stench  in  his 
nostrils.  Sin  has  not  been  obliterated  but  augmented  by  the  sacrifice.  When  tlio 
Earl  of  Oxford  would  honour  King  Henry  VIL  by  tlie  i)resence  of  a  largo  body  of 
retainers,  the  king  only  saw  in  the  men  an  infraction  of  tlie  law,  and  could  not  consent 
to  have  his  laws  broken  in  his  sight.  Honour  and  dishonour  are  an  ill-assorted  pair. 
The  partially  obedient  worshipper  shows  hiinsolf  as  knowing  God's  will  and  doing  it 
not.  Total  abstinence  might  have  proclaimed  him  sinful  through  ignorance,  llalf- 
heartedness  is  often  as  productive  of  evil  effects  as  flat  rebellion.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
presume  to  say  what  may  be  disregarded  and  what  not.  To  follow  the  Lord  fully  is 
the  path  of  duty  and  of  safety. — !S.  R.  A. 

Vera.  29 — 34. — The  threefold  participation.  In  the  case  of  the  peace  offeilngs,  there 
was  a  recognition  of  rights  due  to  Ck>d,  to  his  priests,  and  to  the  people  presenting  the 
victims. 

L  Thb  pobtion  reserved  fob  God.  The  fat  parts  and  the  blood  were  not  to  be 
eaten  by  man  ;  the  former  must  be  burnt  upon  the  altar,  the  latter  poured  out  at  its 
foot.  There  are  claims  (Sod  will  not  waive.  Tlie  homage  man  owes  to  his  Maker  can 
never  be  remitted.  Full  trust  and  unfaltering  obedience  can  be  demanded  only  by 
an  Infinite  Being.  Life  Tuust  be  acknowledged  as  dependent  upon  him.  "The  blood 
is  the  life,"  and  for  the  Israelite  to  drink  it  is  to  be  cutoff  from  the  congregation.  The 
choicest  portions  belong  to  God.  He  will  not  put  up  with  inferior  parts.  They  mock 
him  who  fancy  that  a  remnant  of  time  and  money  and  strength  will  suQice  for  his 
service. 

IL  Thb  share  allotted  to  the  priests.  God  takes  care  of  his  chosen  iervants, 
provides  amply  for  their  wants.  The  priests  devoted  wholly  to  the  work  of  the 
tabernacle  shall  not  be  forgotten,  but  considered  as  one  with  their  Master,  so  that 
whenever  he  is  honoured  they  shall  be  likewise  thought  of.  To  wear  God's  uniform 
is  to  be  well  cared  for,  to  receive  good  wages,  to  be  sure  of  a  pension.  Once  Uiken 
into  his  employ,  our  future  comfort  is  assured.  And  those  who  preach  the  gosj^el 
may  claim  to  live  by  it.  See  this  principle  enunciated  and  inculcated  in  1  Cor.  ix. 
7 — 14.  Varitty  is  secured.  Food  to  eat,  skins  to  wear.  The  atonement  of  the  priest 
"covered"  the  sinner,  and  the  covering  of  the  animal  was  naturally  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  officiating  priest.  Both  flour  and  flesh  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  prit-sts.  The 
quality  shall  not  be  inferior.  Portions  are  selected,  the  breast  and  the  shoulder,  which 
were  counted  as  most  delicate  in  flavour  and  nutritious  in  substance.  Why  should 
God's  messengers  yield  to  fear  lest  they  should  be  neglected?  He  feedeth  the  ravens, 
clothes  the  lilies  in  splendour,  and  will  not  forsake  those  whom  he  has  called  to  do  his 
work  in  the  world. 

III.  The  remainder  handed  back  to  the  peosple.  We  have  not  to  do  with  an 
avaricious,  unreasonable  God.  He  might  justly  have  claimed  the  absolute  disjx)salof 
all  brought  to  his  shrine  as  an  offering,  but  he  graciously  received  a  "memorial"  for 
himself  and  a  portion  for  his  ministers,  and  the  rest  was  returned  to  the  worshippers, 
consecrated,  and  for  their  festal  enjoyment.  Let  us  but  acknowledge  God's  reijuirt.- 
ments,  and  we  shall  find  that  we  are  not  debarred  from  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life, 
but  can  enter  upon  them  with  sacred  enhancing  zest.  By  spending  money  in  the 
purchase  of  ointment  for  the  Saviour,  Mary  did  not  deprive  herself  of  all  her  store,  but 
rather  increased  the  satisfaction  with  which  she  indulgt-d  in  the  customary  household 
expenses.  We  are  sure  that  the  widow  who  cast  her  all  into  the  treasury  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  utterly  destitute.  She  had  really  made  a  profitable  investment  of 
her  little  capital.     Emptying  her  hands  was  only  preparatory  to  having  them  filled. 
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How  ennobling  the  thought  of  being  sharers  with  God  and  his  servants  I  We  all  partake 
of  the  same  food,  and  are  made  "  one  breail  and  one  body  "  (1  Cor.  x.  17).  Tliere  is  a 
better  sauce  than  hunger!  It  consists  in  previous  dedication  to  God.  Selfish  ex- 
clusion of  the  rights  of  God  diminishes  the  intensity  and  narrows  the  sphere  of  our 
delights.     Not  the  miser,  but  the  Christian  donor,  knows  the  joys  of  property. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — The  law  of  the  trespass  offering.  This,  like  the  other  oflferings,  was 
generally  considered  before  (see  chs.  v.  aud  vi.  1 — 7).  The  repetition  here,  according 
to  Hebrew  usage,  gives  emphasis  and  solemnity  to  the  injunctions.  The  subject  is 
reopened  to  show  more  particularly  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood  con- 
cerning it.    And  we  notice — 

I.  That  the  trespass  offering  is  described  as  most  holy.  1.  It  was  most 
holy  as  typifying  Christ.  (1)  Intrinsically  there  could  be  neither  sin  nor  holiness  in 
the  animal  that  was  offered  up.  It  was  not  a  moral  being.  Nor  could  it  be  most  holy 
in  the  sense  of  removing  moral  guilt ;  for  it  could  not  do  this.  For  this  purpose  God 
never  "required"  it;  never  "desired"  it  (1  Sam.  xv.  22;  Ps.  xl.  6;  li.  16  ;  Isa.  i.  11; 
Hos.  vi.  6;  Heb.  x.  1 — 4).  (2)  But  the  guilt  offering  of  Calvary  can  literally  "take 
sin  away,"  and  so  accomplish  the  will,  the  desire,  and  the  requirement  of  a  just  and 
merciful  God  (Ps.  xl.  6—8  ;  Heb,  x.  4 — 10).  Christ  is  therefore  indeed  "  Most  Holy ; " 
and  the  guilt  offerin.ij;  of  the  Law  was  so  called  putatively  as  typifying  him.  Accordingly, 
2.  It  was  killed  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  (1)  "It  is  most  holy.  In  the  place 
where  they  kill  the  burnt  offering  shall  they  kill  the  trespass  offering  "  (vers.  1,  2). 
But  the  burnt  offering  was  killed  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar  (ch.  i.  11).  So  was 
Calvary  at  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem.  (2)  Because  this  is  given  as  a  reason  why  the 
trespass  offering  was  to  be  accounted  "  most  holy,"  the  Jews  have  countenance  here  for 
their  tradition  that  the  less  holy  sacrifices  were  slain  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
altar.  3.  It  was  eaten  in  the  holy  place.  (1)  "  Every  male  among  the  priests  shall 
eat  thereof:  it  shall  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place:  it  is  most  holy"  (ver.  6).  This  was 
what  the  Jews  distinguished  as  "  the  eating  within  the  curtains,"  in  allusion  to  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle,  which  was  enclosed  with  curtains.  (2)  In  these  feastings  the  priests 
cultivated  fellowship ;  and  the  fellowship  was  religious  in  proportion  as  they  had  the 
vision  of  their  faith  clear  to  look  to  the  end  of  the  things  to  be  abolished.  Faith  is  the 
true  principle  of  religious  fellowship.  (3)  The  females  "  among  the  priests "  might 
eat  of  the  "  holy  things  ; "  but  of  the  things  distinguished  as  "  most  holy  "  they  had 
no  right  to  eat.  Since  the  Fall  down  to  the  coming  of  the  "  Seed  of  the  woman,"  a 
distinction  between  male  and  female  was  maintained,  but  now  it  is  abolished.  God's 
curse  upon  the  woman  has  strangely  been  converted  into  the  greatest  blessing  to  man- 
kind.    Even  in  anger  God  is  love. 

II.  Sundry  directions  given  to  the  priests.  1.  With  the  blood  of  the  guilt 
offering  they  were  to  sprinkle  the  altar.  (1)  The  altar  was  the  raised  platform  upon 
which  the  sacrifices  were  offered  up  to  God.  The  eminence  of  Calvary  was,  more 
particularly  considered,  the  altar  upon  which  the  Great  Sacrifice  was  offered.  But  in 
the  grander  sense,  when  the  great  universe  is  viewed,  as  Paul  views  it,  as  the  true 
temjjle  of  God,  the  earth  itself  was  the  altar.  The  welfare  of  the  universe  is  concerned 
in  the  death  of  Christ  (Eph.  i.  10;  Phil.  ii.  9,  10;  Col.  i.  20).  (2)  The  sprinkling  oi" 
the  altar  with  the  blood,  in  this  view,  would  show  that  the  earth,  the  common  in- 
heritance of  man,  which  was  cursed  for  his  sake,  is  redeemed  with  the  price  of  the 
precious  blood  of  Jesus.  And  being  redeemed  by  the  price  of  his  blood,  it  is  destined 
also  to  be  redeemed  by  the  power  of  his  arm  (see  Eph.  i.  14 ;  iv.  30).  What  glorious 
things  are  in  reversion!  (3)  The  Mishna  records  a  tradition  thus  rendered  by  Bishop 
Patrick :  "  That  there  was  a  scarlet  line  which  went  round  about  the  altar  exactly  in 
the  middle,  and  the  blood  of  the  burnt  offerings  was  sprinkled  round  about  ahove  the 
line,  but  that  of  the  trespass  offerings  and  peace  ofierings  round  about  below  it."  But 
these  traditions  are  generally  refinements  without  authority.  Let  us  be  thankful  for 
the  "sure  word  of  prophecy."  2.  They  were  to  burn  the  fat  upon  the  altar.  (1)  Not 
the  fat  intermingled  with  the  flesh.  This  was  not  offered  upon  the  altar,  except,  of 
couTbe,  in  the  holocaust ;  nor  was  it  forbidden  as  food.  Had  it  been  so,  what  eip- 
barrassments  must  tender  consciences  have  snffen  d  !  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  m 
the  service  of  God.    (2)  The  fat  burnt  was  chietiy  that  found  in  a  detached  state,  viz. 
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the  omentum,  or  oiul,  the  fat  of  the  mesentery  and  that  about  the  kidneiia,  with  the 
rump  or  tail  of  the  sheep.  Tliia  l;ist  was  in  tlie  Kast  so  enoniions  that  it  lia<'l  in  wnne 
cases  to  be  8ui)iX)rted  by  a  littl«:  cart  fastened  behind  the  animal  (see  Luiiolfs  '  History 
of  Ethioi)ia,'  p.  53).  3.  They  had  the  privilege  of  claiming  the  skin  (vers.  7,  H).  (|) 
Tiiis  privilege  probably  dates  from  the  days  ot  Eden.  Immediately  after  the'tall.  our 
first  parents  covered  theniselves  witli  the  leaves  of  the  fig.  Bynibdlically  to  express  their 
sense  of  shame  on  account  of  their  siru  In  exchange  for  these,  God  graciously  cli>tln-d 
them  with  skins,  which  wo  may  presume  were  those  of  animals  ollered  in  sacnfice. 
Hero,  then,  was  the  robe  of  an  imjiuted  righteousness  to  eover  their  sin  and  shame 

(2)  If  these  skins  were  those  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  then  Adam  must  iiave 
acted  as  a  ja-iest,  and  of  course  by  Divine  appointment.  As  a  priest,  then  lie  would 
receive  the  skins.  To  this  hour  those  descendants  of  Adam  who  act  aa  spiritual 
priests  are  those  who  are  invested  with  the  robe  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  9 — 15. — The  peace  ofering  of  thanksgiving.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  tresjinss  offering,  we  have  a  few  directions  concerning  the  meat 
offering  (vers.  9,  10).  WliaLever  of  it  was  dressed  was  to  be  given  to  the  priest  that 
offered  it,  to  be  consumed  by  himself  and  his  family.  But  that  "mingled  with  oil, 
and  dry"  was  to  be  divided  amongst  the  sons  of  Aaron.  The  rea.son  a[ipiars  to  be 
economical.  Wliat  was  prepared  would  not  keep,  and  was  therefore  to  be  consumed 
at  once;  that  which  would  keep  was  to  be  divided,  to  be  used  according  to  convenience. 
The  God  of  grace  is  also  the  God  of  providence.  And  his  providence  is  especially  con- 
cerned for  those  who  seek  his  grace.  After  these  notes,  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  offering  is  formally  considered. 

I.  '1'he  peace  offering  of  thakksgivino.  1.  There  it  fitness  in  this  association. 
(1)  The  peace  offering  has  its  name,  O'D*?!?  (shelamim),  horn  zho  (shulem),  to  complete 
or  make  whole.  It  was  instituted  to  express  the  manner  in  which  our  breaches  of  the 
covenant  are  made  up  by  Christ.  How  the  variance  between  God  and  man  is  composed 
through  his  atoning  sacrifice  I  (2)  What,  then,  more  fitting  than  that  we  should  exjjress 
our  thankfulness  to  God  in  connection  with  the  peace  offering?  Praise  breaks  spon- 
taneously from  the  heart  that  is  "  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  ol  his  Sou  "  (see 
Isa.  xii.  1).  2.  A  bread  offering  accompanied  this.  (1)  One  portion  of  tliis  bread 
offering  was  unleavened  (ver.  12).  This  portion  was  presented  upon  the  altar.  As 
leaven  symbolized  evil  dispositions,  no  trace  of  it  should  be  found  in  anything  that 
touched  God's  altar  (ch.  ii.  11).  (2)  But  the  other  portion  was  leavened  (ver.  13). 
This  portion  was  eaten  by  the  worshipper,  and  expressed  that  he  had  evil  dispositions 
that  needed  purging  out.  What  a  dill'erence  there  is  between  the  holy  God  and  sinful 
man !  What  a  merciful  provision  is  that  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  that  reconciles  sinners 
to  God! 

II.  The  thanksgiving  in  the  heave  offering.  (Vers.  14,  15.)  1.  This  was  taken 
from  the  whole  oblation.  (1)  The  word  for  oblation,  nNt?D  (masseath),  denotes  that 
which  i?  borne  or  carried,  from  nrj  (nasi),  to  bear  or  carry.  It  generally  describes 
anything  which  was  carried  to  the  temple  to  be  offered  to  God.  It  also  expres.se8 
the  design  of  all  sacrifices  to  be  the  carrying  or  bearing  of  sin  (see  Excd.  xxviii.  38; 
also  ch.  X.  17;  xvi.  21).  (2)  In  the  offerings  of  the  Law  this  was  typical ;  but  in 
the  offering  of  Christ  real  (see  Isa.  liii.   4,  12  ;  John  i.  29,  margin ;  1  Pet.  ii  24). 

(3)  From  the  number  of  these  typical  sin-bearers  borne  to  the  temple,  the  heave 
offering  was  to  be  taken.  It  was  a  representative  of  the  whole  of  them,  and  suggested 
that  what  was  specifically  expressed  in  it  might  be  predicated  of  any  of  tiem.  2.  It 
fvas  lifted  up  in  frith  and  gratitude  to  God.  (1)  The  heave  offering  had  its  name,  noyvi 
(tt^uvuih),irom  m  (rwm,  to  hft  up),  because  it  was  Zt/iteti  tfp,  viz.  toward  heaven,  by  the 
priest.  (2)  This  action  expressed  thankfulness  to  the  source  whence  all  blessin:^s<-.>uie 
to  us,  and  especially  those  of  redemption.  Christ  is  the  "Lord  from  h<aven,"  the 
"  heavenly  gift  "  of  a  gracious  Father  (see  John  iii.  13, 16,  31 ;  iv.  10;  vi.  3'_',  'i:'- ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  47  ;  Heb.  vi.  4).  3.  It  became  the  priest's  who  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  peace 
offering.  (1)  Those  who  make  their  peace  with  God  through  the  bWd  of  the  cro-ss 
not  only  offer  thaidcs,  but  enjoy  the  blessin-s  of  thanksgiving.  Thus  a  giatelul  heart 
is  a  "  continual  least."  (2)  It  was  eaten  the  same  day  that  it  was  offered.  In  the  very 
act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  blessings  we  are  blessed.     Those  who  in  everything 
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"  give  thanks  "  can  **  rejoice  evermore  "  (1  Thess.  v.  16 — 18).  (3)  It  was  shared  by  the 
priest  in  his  own  community  (see  Numb,  xviii.  8, 11, 18, 19).  Shared  domestically. 
Shared  religiously.     The  stranger  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  16 — 27. — Tlie  sanctity  of  the  service  of  Ood.  The  peace  offering  may  be  offered 
for  thanksc;iving,  in  which  case  it  has  appropriate  ceremonies  (vers.  12 — 15).  There  is 
also  the  peace  offering  of  a  vow,  the  ceremonies  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
voluntary  offering  (ver.  16 ;  also  ch.  xix.  5 — 8).  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we 
are  admonished  of  the  sanctity  of  the  service  of  God ;  and  similar  admonitions  are 
given  in  what  follows. 

I.  We  see  this  sanctit\  in  the  sanctions  op  thb  law  of  the  pbace  offering. 
1.  Consider  the  precept.  (1)  Look  at  it  in  the  letter.  "  It  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day 
that  he  offereth  his  sacrifice."  The  same  day  in  which  the  fat  is  burnt  on  the  altar, 
the  flesh  is  consumed  by  the  worshipper  and  his  friends.  What  remains  must  be  eaten 
on  the  morrow.  If  any  remain  over  to  the  third  day,  it  must  not  then  be  eaten,  but 
burnt  with  fire.  (2)  The  first  reason  for  this  is  hygienic.  The  flesh  would,  of  course, 
be  wholesome  on  the  day  it  was  killed,  and  so  it  would  continue  to  be  on  the  day 
following.  But  on  the  third  day,  in  a  hot  climate,  it  would  tend  to  corruption.  The 
laws  of  health  are  well  considered  in  the  Levitical  system,  upon  which  account  the 
study  of  that  system  may  be  commended  to  the  Votaries  of  social  science.  (3)  But 
there  must  be  a  deeper  reason  still,  else  the  penalties  would  not  be  so  formidable  as 
taey  are.  1'he  peace  offering  was  undoubtedly  a  type  of  Christ  in  his  passion  (Eph.  ii. 
13 — 18).  Our  Lord  was  two  days  in  the  tomb  after  his  death  without  seeing  corruption. 
Then  rising  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  the  typical  sacrifices  of  the  Law,  having 
answered  their  end,  were  abolished.  This  abolition  was  foreshadowed  in  the  burning 
of  what  remained  of  the  peace  offering  on  the  third  day  (1  Cor.  xv.  3).  To  eat  of  the 
typical  peace  offering  on  the  third  day  would  be  therefore  highly  improper,  as  it  would 
suggest  return  to  the  "  beggarly  elements  "  after  the  "  bringing  in  of  the  better  hope  " 
(Gal.  iii.  3 ;  iv.  9—11,  30,  31 ;  v.  1—4).  (4)  If  the  "  third  day  "  represent  the  Christian 
dispensation  in  which  typical  sacrifices  are  done  away,  how  are  we  to  view  the  *'  two 
days  "  during  which  they  were  serviceable  ?  There  were  exactly  two  great  dispensations 
before  the  Christian,  in  which  typical  sacrifices  were  ordained,  viz.  first,  the  Patriarchal, 
from  Adnm  to  Moses  ;  and  secondly,  the  Levitical,  from  Moses  to  Christ.  2.  Consider 
the  penalties.  (1)  If  the  flesh  of  the  peace  offering  be  eaten  on  the  third  day,  the 
sacrifice  "  shall  not  be  accepted."  The  reason  will  now  be  obvious.  In  the  third,  or 
gospel,  dispensation,  there  is  a  better  Sacrifice.  Typical  sacrifices  are  now  out  of  place 
and  worthless,  since  the  Antitype  is  come.  (2)  "  It  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him  that 
offereth  it."  The  typical  sacrifices  were  useful  in  procuring  the  "  forbearance  of  Gkni  " 
until  the  true  atonement  should  be  made  ;  but  now  it  is  made,  Christ  will  profit  them 
nothing  who  return  to  the  Law.  (3)  "  He  shall  bear  his  sin."  He  shall  be  treated  as 
the  sacrifice  was  treated.     He  shall  himself  be  sacrificed  for  his  own  sin. 

II.  This  sanctity  is  further  seen  in  the  penalties  imposed  in  otheb  oases. 
Thus:  1.  When  the  flesh  of  sacrifice  is  urdawfully  eaten.  (1)  This  would  happen  if  it 
had  touched  "  any  unclean  thing  "  (ver.  19).  Instead  of  being  eaten,  it  should  then  be 
"  burnt  with  fire."  The  teaching  is  that  an  unclean  thing  is  of  no  use  for  purposes  of 
atonement.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  could  not  be  accepted  were  he  not  immaculate. 
(2)  It  would  happen  if  the  eater  were  unclean.  "As  for  the  flesh,  all  that  be  clean 
shall  eat  thereof"  (Hebrew,  "The  flesh  of  all  that  is  clean  shall  eat  the  flesh"),  «.c. 
every  clean  person  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  his  peace  offering.  As  Christ  is  without 
spot  of  sin,  so  is  his  flesh  meat  only  to  the  holy.  "  But  the  soul "  etc.  (vers.  20,  21). 
To  the  wicked,  the  very  gospel  becomes  the  savour  of  death  (1  Cor.  xi.  29 ;  2  Cor.  ii. 
15,  16).  2.  When  holy  things  are  profaned.  (1)  When  the  fat  is  eaten  (ver.  23) — the 
fat  of  such  animals  as  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  There  is  no  law  against  the  eating  of 
the  fat  of  the  roebuck  or  the  hart.  And  that  portion  of  the  fat  which  was  offered  in 
sacrifice.  The  fat  mingled  with  the  flesh,  which  was  not  burnt  on  the  altar,  was  not 
forbidden-  There  must  be  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  whatever  would  profane  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  fat  even  of  an  animal  of  the  sacrificial  kind,  which  by  any  accident 
might  be  rendered  unfit  for  sacrifice,  must  not  be  ( aten  (ver.  24).  The  moral  here  is  that 
tlie  very  appearance  of  evil  must  be  avoided.   (2)  When  the  blood  is  eaten.    This  law  is 
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universal.  Blood,  viz.  of  cvory  description  of  nnimrxl,  is  forbidden.  Tho  Jcwh  proprlj 
expound  tliis  law  as  forbiddiiif?  tho  blirnl  of  the  life  as  distin;;uished  from  iho  f/r<ivi/. 
And  the  reason  given  for  the  prohibition  is  tliat  the  life  niaketh  atonement  for  the  life. 
Our  life,  which  is  redceincd  by  tho  life  of  Jesus  sacrificed  for  us,  must  bo  whnUij  j^ivcn 
to  God.  The  liighest  sanctity  is  associated  with  tlio  blood  of  Christ,  (."i)  "That  soul 
shall  be  cut  ofT  from  his  people  "  (vers.  20,  21,  25,  27).  The  penalty  in  all  these  casea 
is  extreme.  It  means  separation  from  religious  and  civil  privihges,  if  not  also  death. 
The  penalties  of  the  Mosaic  Law  terminated  in  the  death  of  tho  body  ;  but  "a  much 
sorer  punishment"  is  reserved  for  those  who  despise  and  desecrate  the  bluod  of  Christ 
(Hab.  X.  28,  29).— J.  A.  M, 

Vers.  28 — 38. —  Hie  service  of  (he  oblation.  In  the  service  of  the  oblation  of  the  peace 
offering  there  are  two  actors,  viz.  tho  offerer  and  the  priest.  These  had  their  respective 
duties,  which  are  severally  b^ou^ht  under  our  notice  in  the  text.     Wo  have — 

L  The  duty  of  tiik  offerer.  1.  lie  hid  to  bring  his  oblation  unto  the  Lord,  (ly 
The  "oblation"  here  is  not  the  "  sacrifice,"  but  "  of  (he  sacrifice"  (vers.  28 — 30).  It 
was  that  portion  of  the  sacrifice  which,  more  espcci  diy,  was  claimed  by  God,  viz.  the 
fat  prescribed  to  be  burnt  ujjon  the  altar.  It  included  also  the  breast  and  ri^lit 
shoulder.  (2)  This  ho  was  to  bring  in  person.  "  His  own  hands  shall  bring  tiie 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,"  etc.  This  requisition  is  so  express  that  even 
women,  who  under  other  circumstances  never  entered  the  court  of  the  priests,  did  so 
when  they  had  offerings  to  bring.  The  Hebrew  name  for  oblation  (pnp,  korhan)  is 
derived  from  a  root  (aip,  koreb)  which  signifies  to  approach  or  draw  near.  By  the 
introduction  of  our  Great  Hii:h  Priest,  we  personally,  under  the  gospel,  •'  approach  "  or 
"draw  nigli  "  unto  God  (see  Heb.  vii.  19  ;  x.  21,  22).  We  cannot  save  our  souls  by 
proxy.  We  cannot  acceptably  serve  God  by  proxy.  2.  ffe  had  to  bring  t/ie/at  laid 
upon  the  breast.  (I)  What  our  version  construes  "the  fat  with  the  breast"  (vcr.  30), 
may  be  better  rendered,  as  it  is  by  the  learned  Julius  Bate,  "  the  fat  upon  the  bnast," 
i.e.  laid  upon  the  breast  (comp.  ch.  viii.  26,  27).  The  breast  was  that  appointed  to 
be  waved  before  the  Lord  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  it  was  waved  with  the  fat  laid 
upon  it  The  breast  was  the  natural  symbol  of  heartiness  and  willingness.  This  action 
would,  therefore,  express  the  cheerful  and  grateful  willingness  of  the  offerer,  and  his 
earnest  desire  that  his  offering  might  be  graciously  accepted.  What  we  devote  to 
God  should  be  heartily  given  (2  Cor.  ix.  7).  (2)  The  "  heave  shoulder "  was  also 
brought.  This  was  the  right  shoulder.  It  had  its  name  from  the  ceremony  in  which 
it  was  moved  up  and  down  before  the  Lord.  As  the  "breast"  symbolized  affection, 
80  the  "  shoulder "  expressed  action,  and  the  "  right "  ehoulf'.er,  action  of  the  most 
efficient  kind.  Love  expresses  itself  in  deeds  (Matt.  xxiL  "7 — -^ ;  Luke  vL  46  ;  Rom 
xiii.  9  ;  Gal.  v.  14  ;  Jas.  ii.  8). 

II.  The  duty  of  the  priest.  1.  ITe  had  to  offer  up  the  oblation.  (1)  The  Mishna 
says  this  was  done  by  the  priest  placing  his  hands  under  those  of  the  offerer,  upon  which 
the  wave  breast  was  laid,  and  then  moving  them  to  and  fro.  The  priest  certaiidy  had 
a  hand  in  the  ceremony  of  waving  the  breast  (see  Numb.  ti.  20).  And  if  we  regard 
him  as  a  type  of  C'hrist  in  this,  then  the  teaching  appears  to  be  that  we  should  look  to 
Jesus  to  sustain  the  fervency  of  our  love  in  the  offering  of  our  oblations  of  prayer  and 
praise  and  service.  (2)  The  priest  in  the  next  place,  it  appears,  offered  up  the  fat  in 
the  fire  of  the  altar  (ver.  31).  Then  the  ri-ht  shoulder  was  "given  to  the  priest  for 
ftn  heave  offering  "  (ver.  32).  This,  we  are  told,  was  moved  up  and  down.  Thus  these 
motions  of  the  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder  were  at  right  angles,  and  so  they 
formed  the  figure  of  a  cross.  Houbigant  thinks  that  by  thi«  "was  adumbrated  the 
cross  tipon  wliich  that  Peace  Offering  of  the  human  race  was  lifted  up,  which  was  pre- 
figured by  all  the  ancient  victims"  (comp.  John  xxi.  18,  19;  2  Pet.  i.  14;  together 
with  the  historical  tradition  concerning  the  crucifixion  of  Peter).  2.  The  breast  and 
shotdder  were  then  claimed  by  the  priest.  (1)  They  had  these  by  a  Divine  ordinance 
(vers.  31 — 34).  Thoy  were  first  given  to  God,  and  now  became  God's  gift  to  his 
ministers.  What  is  given  to  sustain  the  ministry  should  not  be  regarded  by  the  giver 
as  a  gratuity,  but  as  a  service  loyally  and  faithfully  rendered  to  God  (see  Numb,  xviii. 
20 — 24).  Ministers  should  receive  their  support  as  from  the  hand  of  God  (see  2  Cor. 
ix.  11 :  Phil.  iv.  18).     (2)  They  had  it  by  a  birthright.     It  was  given  to  "  Aaron  and 
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his  sons,"  Those  who  were  not  sons  of  Aaron  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  And 
true  ministers  of  the  gospel  must  be  sons  of  Jesus ;  they  must  be  spiritually  born,  or 
they  are  intruders  into  sacred  functions  (see  Ps.  1.  16 ;  Acts  i.  25 ;  Rom.  L  5 ;  1  Tim. 
i.  12  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5).  (3)  They  had  it  also  by  consecration.  The  sons  of  Aaron, 
though  as  their  birthright  were  served  from  the  altar,  had  no  title  to  serve  the  altar 
until  anointed  for  that  service.  So  the  birth  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  we  become  sons  of 
Jesus,  does  not  alone  constitute  ministers.  For  the  ministry  they  must  have  a  special 
vocation.  No'e :  "  Aaron  presented  his  sons  to  minister  unto  the  Lord,"  in  which  he 
acted  as  the  type  of  Christ,  who  calls  and  qiialifies  those  he  sends.  If  the  harvest  be 
plenteous  and  the  labourers  few,  the  more  urgently  should  we  "  pray  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — Emphatic  truths  or  things  God  lays  stress  upon.  The  great  particularity 
and  the  occasional  repetition  shown  in  these  ordinances  point  to  the  truth  that  God 
desired  his  people  to  attach  very  great  weight  to  them.  His  servants  were  to  under- 
stand that  he  laid  great  stress  upon — 

I.  The  way  in  which  he  was  approached  in  worship.  Distinctions  were  drawn 
beween  different  offerings,  the  import  of  which  we  now  find  it  hard  to  trace.  Though, 
indeed,  it  is  stated  that  "as  the  sin  offering  so  the  trespass  offering ;  there  is  one  law 
for  them"  (ver.  7),  yet  there  were  differences  in  the  way  in  which  the  blood  was 
disposed  of  by  the  priests,  etc.  (cf.  ver.  2  and  ch.  iv.  6,  7).  Minute  details  were 
entered  into  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  (vers,  3,  4,  8). 
Precise  directions  were  given  regarding  the  eating  of  the  offerings  by  the  priests  (vers. 
5,  9,  10).  It  appears  to  us  that  there  must  have  been  but  very  faint  moral  signi- 
ficance in  these  arrangements  to  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  worshipper.  But  if  this 
were  so,  the  very  particularity  of  the  precepts  indicated  God's  determination  that  his 
people  should  show  the  utmost  vigilance  and  attention  in  their  approaclies  to  himself. 
We  may  wisely  learn  therefrom  that,  though  our  Divine  Master  has  left  all  details  in 
worship  to  our  spiritual  discernment,  he  is  far  from  indifferent  to  the  way  in  which 
we  approach  him.  We  should  show  the  utmost  care:  1.  To  draw  nigh  to  his  throne 
of  grace  in  a  right  spirit — a  spirit  of  reverence,  trust,  expectation,  holy  joy.  2.  To  use 
those  methods  of  approach  which  are  most  likely  to  foster  the  true  spirit  of  worship^ 
having  enough  of  simplicity  to  favour  spirituality  of  mind ;  having,  at  the  same  time, 
enough  of  art  and  effort  to  meet  the  cultivated  tastes  of  all  who  take  part  in  devotion. 

n.  The  fact  that  sin  means  death  in  his  sight.  The  first  "  law  of  the  trespass 
offering"  (ver.  1)  relates  to  the  killing  of  the  animal  and  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood 
"  round  about  the  altar  "  (ver.  2).  The  thing  in  these  sacrifices  is  the  application  of  the 
blood  for  atonement :  no  offering  on  the  altar,  no  eating  of  the  flesh,  until  life  had  been 
taken,  until  blood  had  been  shed  and  sprinkled.  The  sinner  must  own  his  worthiness 
of  death  for  his  trespass,  and,  if  he  is  to  find  acceptance,  must  bring  a  victim,  whose  life 
shall  be  forfeited  instead  of  his  own,  whose  atoning  blood  shall  make  peace  with  God. 
This  is  the  foundation  truth  of  Old  Testament  sacrifices;  it  is  the  ground  truth  of  the 
sacrifice  on  Calvary. 

III,  The  truth  that  cub  very  best,  cub  own  self,  ib  to  be  consecratbd  to 
God.  The  best  of  the  slain  animals,  the  vital  parts,  had  to  be  presented  in  holy 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  (vers,  3 — 5),  When  the  atoning  blood  has  brought  reconciliation, 
we  are  to  present  our  best,  our  very  selves,  in  acceptable  sacrifice  to  our  Saviour. 

IV.  The  truth  that  all  which  is  presented  to  God  is  to  be  begabded  as 
holy  in  his  sight.  Only  the  priests  might  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  offered  animal,  and 
they  only  "in  the  holy  place,"  for  "  it  is  most  holy"  (ver.  6).  Everything  became 
holy  when  brought  to  "  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  "  and  presented  to  Jehovah.  When 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  his  service  in  the  act  of  self-surrender,  we  yield  everything  to 
him.  And  then :  1.  Our  bodies  become  a  living  sacrifice  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vi  13, 20). 
2.  Our  whole  lives  are  to  be  lived  and  spent  before  him  as  holy  (1  Cor.  x.  31). — 0. 

Vers.  14,  28 — 34. — The  kingdom  of  Ood:    lessons  from  the  heave  offering.     The 

ceremony  of  the  heave  offering  and  wave  offering  was  a  striking  incident  in  the  rite 

of  the  peace  offering.     "  According  to  Jewish  tradition  it  was  performed  by  laying  the 

arts  on  the  nands  of  the  offerer,  and  the  priest,  putting  his  hands  again  underneath. 
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then  moving  them  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  the  waving  and  in  •  vortical  one  for  the 
heaving  ...  the  wavin<:;  was  pculiarly  connected  with  the  breast,  which  is  thenco 
called  the  wave  breast  (ver.  34),  and  tiio  heaving  with  the  shotilder,  for  this  reason 
called  the  heave  shoulder  "  (ver.  34).  The  main  truth  to  which  this  symbolic  act  ixjinted 
was  probably — 

I.  God'8  univkrsal  sovERKioimr.  As  these  parts  of  the  »nim»l  were  nolcmniy 
directed  upwards  and  downwards  and  laterally,  in  all  directions,  the  offerer  intimated 
his  belief  thai  the  realm  of  Jehovah  was  a  boundless  l<ingdora,  reaching  to  the  heaveni 
above,  to  the  dark  regions  below,  to  every  corner  and  quarter  of  the  earth.  We  do  well 
to  meditate  on  the  truth  thus  pictorially  presented;  but  in  so  doing  we  are  necessarily 
reminded  how  much  more  we  have  learned  both  from  revelation  and  human  science  of 
the  wide  reach  of  his  reign.  We  may  think  of  his  Divine  kingdom  as  including: 
1.  Heaven  and  all  its  worlds  and  inhabitants.  2.  Hades — the  <_Tave  and  those  who  have 
"gone  to  the  j^rave."  3.  The  earth  and  all  that  is  thereon:  (1)  all  human  beiii;,'s;  (2) 
nil  unintelligent  creatures;  (3)  all  vegetable  life;  (4)  all  inanimate  treasure— gold, 
silver,  etc.     We  are  reminded  of  the  propriety  of — 

II.  Our  roisMAL  recognition  of  this  fact.  The  Hebrew  worshipper  was  encouraged 
to  bring  his  peace  offering  to  the  altar,  and  then  to  go  through  this  simple  but  suggestive 
ceremony,  thus  formally  acknowledging  the  truth.  No  similar  provision  is  made  for 
our  utterance  of  it;  but  it  is  open  to  us  to  declare  it  in  sacred  words  and  in  most 
solemn  forms:  1.  In  adoration.  "Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness  and  the  power  .  .  . 
for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine,"  etc.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  10,  11 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  17  ;  Deut.  x.  14 ;  Ps.  xxiv.  1).  2.  Jn  praise.  When  we  "  sing  unto  the  Lord," 
there  should  be  full  and  frequent  ascription  of  everything  *'  in  the  heavens  above  and 
the  earth  beneath  "  to  him  as  the  Author  and  Owner  and  Ruler  of  alL  We  also  see- 
Ill.  Our  appropriate  action  thereupon.     The  Jewish  worsliipper  was  directed  to 

"  wave  "  and  "  heave  "  the  breast  and  shoulder ;  these  joints  in  particular  and  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  "probably  from  their  being  considered  the  more  excellent  parts." 
When  the  fat  had  been  burned  upon  the  altar  (ver.  31),  these  joints  were  reserved  "  unto 
Aaron  the  priest  and  unto  his  sons  for  ever  "  (ver.  34).  We  gather  therefrom  that  we 
are  to  make  practical  recognition  of  the  truth  that  God's  kinj^dom  extends  everywhere, 
and  includes  every  one,  by:  1.  Dedicating  our  best  to  his  service:  our  affections 
(suggested  by  the  breast) ;  our  strength  (suggested  by  the  shoulder).  2.  Briiio;ing  our 
offerings  to  his  cause — for  the  support  of  those  who  minister  in  holy  things,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  various  agencies  which  are  working  for  the  glory  of  his 
Name. — C. 

Vers.  11 — 18,  30. — Four  thoughts  on  sacred  service.  We  gather  from  these  words — 
L  That  there  is  a  joyous  and  social  element  in  bacred  service.  There  were 
not  only  sin  and  burnt  offerings,  but  also  meat  and  peace  offerings,  in  the  Hebrew 
rituaL  Those  who  were  reconciled  unto  God  might  rejoice,  and  might  rejoice  together, 
before  him.  They  might  hold  festive  gatherings  as  his  servants  and  as  his  worshippers ; 
they  might  eat  flesh  whirh  had  been  dedicated  to  him,  and  bread,  even  leavened  bread 
(ver.  13),  and  they  were  to  "  rejoice  in  their  feast"  (Deut.  xvi.  14).  The  prevailing  tone 
of  the  true  Christian  life  is  that  of  sacred  joy.  Even  at  the  remembrance  oif  the 
Saviour's  death  humility  and  faith  are  to  rise  into  holy  joy. 

"  Ajxjnnd  a  table,  not  a  tomb. 

He  willed  our  gathering-place  shonld  be. 
When  going  to  prepare  our  home. 
Our  Saviour  said,  'Eemember  me.'* 

Whether  in  ordinary  worship,  or  at  "  the  table  of  the  Lord,"  or  !n  any  otber  Christian 
festival,  we  are  to  "  rejoice  before  the  Lord  "  together. 

II.  That  there  is  a  spontaneous  as  well  as  a  statutory  element  in  sacred 
sirvice.  "  If  he  offer  it  for  a  thanksgiving  then  he  shall  offer,"  etc.  (ver.  12).  "  If  the 
sacrifice  ...  be  a  vow,  or  a  vohmtaiy  olTering,  it  shall  be  eaten,"  etc.  (ver  16).  God's 
l^aw  says,  "  thou  shall,"  but  it  finds  room  for  "  if  thou  shalt."  There  are  many  things 
compulsory,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  cheerfully  and  unquestioningly  obey.  There 
are  also  riany  things  optional,  and   we  may  allow  ourselves  to  act  as  devotional  an! 
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generous  impulses  may  move  us.  The  mind  which  is  constitutionally  legal  should 
cultivate  the  spontaneous  in  worship  and  benefaction ;  the  impulsive  must  remembei 
that  there  are  statutes  as  well  as  suggestions  in  the  Word  of  God. 

III.  That  there  may  be  not  only  futility  but  even  guilt  in  connection  with 
sacred  service.  Disregard  of  the  prohibition  to  eat  on  the  third  day  entirely  vitiated 
the  worthiness  of  the  ofifering :  in  such  case  it  would  "  not  be  accepted,"  neither  "  imputed 
unto  him  that  offered  it;"  it  would  be  counted  "an  abomination,"  and  the  soul  that  so 
acted  was  to  "  bear  his  iniquity  "  (ver.  18).  The  service  we  seek  to  render  God  may  be : 
1.  Wholly  vitiated  so  as  to  be  entirely  unacceptable,  and  draw  down  no  blessinc;  from 
above ;  or  may  even  be :  2.  Positively  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  add  to  our  guilt, 
if  it  be  (1)  unwilling,  grudging;  (2)  unspiritual,  soulless;  (3)  slovenly,  careless,  the 
offering  of  our  exhaustion  instead  of  our  energy ;  (4)  ostentatious  or  (still  worse)  hypo- 
critical ;  (5)  much  mixed  with  worldly,  or  vindictive,  or  base  thoughts. 

IV.  That  personal  spiritual  participation  is  necessary  in  sacred  service.  "  His 
own  hands  shall  bring  the  offerings"  (ver.  30).  God  would  be  approached  by  His 
people  themselves,  and  though  he  had  graciously  granted  human  mediation  in  the  form 
of  a  saciificing  priesthood,  yet  he  desired  that  every  Israelite  who  had  an  offering  to 
present  should  bring  it  with  his  own  hand  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  Eeligion  Lb  a 
personal  thing.  We  may  accept  human  ministry,  but  we  must  come  ourselves  to 
God  in  direct,  immediate  devotion  and  dedication.  Every  man  here  must  bear  his  own 
burden  (Gal.  vi.  5).  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  most  ardent  affection,  the 
most  earnest  solicitude,  the  most  burning  zeal  cannot  go — for  others.  They  must, 
themselves,  approach  in  reverence,  bow  in  penitence,  look  up  in  faith,  yield  in  self- 
surrender,  present  daily  sacrifices  of  gratitude,  obedience,  submission. — C. 

Vers.  20,  21. — Divine  and  human  severity.  There  is  something  almost  startling 
In  the  closing  words,  "That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  peopls."  It  suggests 
thoughts  of — 

I.  Apparent  Divine  severity.  1.  That  God  somsiimes  sxms  to  he  severe  in  hia 
dealings  vnth  men.  These  particular  injunctions  must  have  had  to  the  Jews  an 
aspect  of  rigour.  An  Israelite  excommunicated  for  one  of  these  offences  probably  felt 
that  he  had  been  hardly  dealt  with.  God's  dealings  have  an  occasional  aspect  of 
severity  (see  Rom.  xi.  22).  So  with  us.  In  his  providence  comparatively  slight 
faults,  errors,  transgressions,  are  sometimes  followed  by  most  serious  evils — disgrace, 
sorrow,  loss,  death.  2.  That  the  light  of  after-days  often,  explains  his  dealing  with  us. 
We  can  see  now  that  the  paramount  and  supreme  importance  of  maintaining  the 
purity  of  Israel,  its  separateness  from  all  the  abominations  of  surrounding  heathendom, 
made  the  most  stringent  regulations  on  that  subject  necessary  and  wise,  and  therefore 
kind.  So  with  us.  Looking  back  on  the  way  by  which  we  have  been  led,  we  frequently 
see  that  that  very  thing  which  at  the  time  was  not  only  distressing  but  perplexing,  was 
the  most  signal  act  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  providential  ordering  for 
which,  above  every  other  thing,  we  now  give  thanks.  3.  That  present  Jaith  shovid 
rise  to  the  realization  that,  somewhere  in  the  future,  apparent  severity  will  bear  tfte 
aspect  of  wise  and  holy  love.  "  What  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter." 
"  Then  shall  we  know,"  etc.  (1  Cor.  xiiL  12). 

II.  Occasional  human  severity.  1.  That  we  are  somettTnea  ohliged  to  seem  tevere 
towards  those  for  whom  we  are  responsible.  (1)  The  statesman  is  obliged  to  introduce 
a  severe  measure ;  (2)  a  father  to  take  a  strong  and  energetic  course ;  (3)  a  Church  to 
excommunicate  a  member.  2.  That  apparent  severity  is  sometimes  the  only  rightful 
course  which  wise  and  holy  love  can  take.  It  is  the  action  which  is  (1)  rlne  to  itaeli 
(Jas.  iii,  17) ;  (2)  due  to  the  object  of  its  affection  (1  Tim.  I  20).— a 

Vers.  15 — 17. — Thre^  features  of  a/xeptdbU  aervice.  We  have  commanded  or  sug- 
gested here — 

I.  Careful  preservation  of  purity.  The  "flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peac<< 
offering  "  was  to  be  eaten  on  the  very  day  of  its  presentation  (ver.  15) ;  that  of  another 
kind  of  offering  might  be  eaten  partly  on  the  day  following  (ver.  16),  but  on  no  account 
might  anything  offered  in  sacrifice  be  partaken  of  on  the  third  day  (vers.  17,  18).  It 
was  one  of  the  objects,  probably  the  primary  intention,  of  ih's  restriction,  that  nothing 
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offered  to  God  should  be  allowed  to  become  unsound.  No  danj^er  wm  to  bo  incurred 
iu  the  way  of  luitrcfaction.  Anotlier  8t;ituto  in  defence  of  purity  in  worbhipl  In  the 
service  of  tlie  Lloly  One  of  Israel  we  must  be  pure  in  thought,  in  word,  in  act.  He  ia 
"of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,"  etc.  (Hab.  i.  13),  and  can  find  no  pleasure  in  any 
service  tainted  with  iniquity.  The  connection  in  which  this  restriction  occurs  siit^^^esLs 
that,  especially  in  those  religious  engagements  in  which  we  find  social  pleasure,  we 
should  be  Ciireful  to  maintain  purity  of  spirit,  intej^'rity  of  heart. 

II.  Cakekul  retention  of  8ACUEDNE88  OF  THouoiiT.  Tile  partaking  of  the  fle«h  and 
the  bread  which  had  been  presented  to  God,  though  these  were  eat<n  at  home,  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sacred  act.  It  was  sacramental.  Therefore  it  was  fitting  that  no  great 
interval  of  time  should  come  between  the  act  of  presentation  and  the  consumjjtion. 
For  the  consequence  would  inevitably  be  that  the  sacred  festival  would  tend  U)  sink  to 
the  level  of  an  ordinary  meal.  Sacred  thouglita  would  be  less  vivid  and  less  frequent; 
the  engagement  would  become  more  secular  and  more  simply  social  as  more  tim« 
intervened.  We  learn  that  we  should  take  the  greatest  care  to  retain  in  our  mind  the 
sense  of  tlie  sacretlness  of  religious  acta  during  their  performance.  When  they  become 
mechanical,  or  wholly  bodily,  or  simj^ly  social ;  when  the  realization  of  the  religious  and 
the  Divine  element  Hills  out,  then  their  virtue  is  gone ;  they  are  no  longer  "  an  acceptable 
offering  unto  the  Lord."  We  must  accomplish  this  end  by:  1.  Studious  spiritual 
endeavour  to  realize  what  we  are  doing.  2.  By  wise  precautions,  judicious  measures, 
which  will  tend  to  preserve  sanctity  and  to  guard  against  secularity  of  thought. 

III.  Unselfishness  in  keligious  sebvice.  The  commandment  to  consume  eTery- 
thing  withiu  one  or  two  days  pointed  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  partakers ;  it 
suggested  the  calling  together  friends  and  dependents ;  also  the  invitation  of  the  poor 
and  needy.  This  was  not  only  the  design  but  the  effect  of  the  injunction  (see  Deut. 
xii.  18;  xvL  11).  The  Israelites,  in  "eating  before  the  Lord,"  showed  a  generous 
hospitality  while  they  were  engaged  in  an  act  of  piety  and  of  sacred  joy.  Let  unselfish- 
ness be  a  prominent  feature  in  our  religious  institutions.  It  is  well  to  remember :  1. 
That  selfishness  is  apt  to  show  itself  here  as  elsewhere.  2.  ITiat  it  is  never  so  incon- 
sistent and  unsightly  as  in  connection  with  the  service  of  God.  3.  That  it  is  a  painful 
exhibition  to  the  Lord  of  love.  4.  That  the  more  generous  and  self-furgetting  we  are 
in  sacred  things,  the  more  we  approach  the  spirit  and  life  of  our  Divine  Exemplar 
(PhiL  iL  i— 8).— a 

Vers.  1 — 10. — The  trespass  offering,  burnt  offering,  and  meat  offering,  affording 
support  to  the  minister  of  tlie  sanctuary  and  occasion  for  feasting. 

L  It  is  the  intent  of  true  religion  that  those  consecrated  to  its  serrice  shoold  be 
provided  for  liberally. 

IL  Acknowledgment  of  sin  and  atonement  made  lead  to  rejoicing,  and  the  festival 
life  of  man  grows  out  of  reconciliation  with  God. 

ni.  Typically;  Clirist  the  High  Priest  is  rewarded  in  the  sanctification  of  his 
people.    "  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied." — B. 

Vers.  11 — 21. — The  peace  offerings  and  thank  offerings.  The  unleaTened  bread  and 
the  leavened  bread,  both  offered.  The  offerings  must  be  quickly  eaten,  and  all  uu- 
cleanness  must  be  avoided  as  iniquity.     Thus  are  taught — 

I.  The  DOTY  OF  thaxkfulkess.  1.  It  should  be  cheerftd,  glad,  pure,  speedy. 
2.  It  should  be  reliyious,  expressed  towards  God  as  the  Author  and  Giver  of  every 
good  gift.     3.  It  should  be  social,  recognizing  both  the  house  of  God  and  family  life. 

II.  The  necessity  of  holiness  in  all  things  and  at  all  times.  Thanks — vows — 
Toluntary  offerings ; — in  all  there  must  be  separation  to  God,  and  from  the  corrupt  ami 
unclean.  1.  In  nothing  more  need  of  vigilance  than  in  expressing  the  heart's  more  Joy- 
ful feelings.  Possibility  of  prolonging  the  joy  till  it  becomes  corrupt.  Hilarity  over- 
balancing the  soul.  Intemperance  in  enjoyments.  2.  JTie  uncleannesa  of  the  wfirld  is 
apt  to  cling  to  us.  We  should  especially  watch  against  carrying  the  impure  spirit  into 
the  sanctuary.  The  mind  should  be  free,  the  heart  calm,  the  soul  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  spiritual  delights,  when,  on  the  Lord's  day,  we  enter  the  courts  of  his 
house  to  offer  sacrifice.  3.  Fellowship  with  God's  ministers  and  his  servicee.  One 
▼oice,  but  many  hearts.   True  mediation  when  all  alike  by  faith  depending  on  Christ. — B. 
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Vers.  22 — 27. — Instructions  for  the  people  on  the  fat  and  on  the  Hood.  The  pro- 
hibition of  fat  was  to  secure  the  rights  of  Jehovah  from  invasion.  The  fat  was  a  gift 
sanctified  to  God.  The  prohibition  of  the  blood  was  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  atonement, 
the  blood  being  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  animal  which  God  had  appointed  as  the 
medium  of  atonement  for  the  soul  of  man.     Here  is — 

I.  The  supremacy  of  the  Divine  claims.  1.  The  recognition  by  the  conscience  in 
doctrine,  in  the  place  religion  holds  in  the  life.  2.  The  social  state  should  be  regulated  on 
this  principle.  Man  must  not  invade  God's  rights  if  he  would  retain  God's  blessing. 
Observance  of  the  sabbath.  The  law  of  nations  rests  on  the  Law  of  God.  3.  The  in- 
dividual believer  will  take  care  that  he  robs  God  of  nothing.  His  service  demands  the 
fat,  the  choicest  faculties,  the  deepest  feelings,  the  largest  gifts. 

II.  The  righteousness  of  God  made  the  righteousness  of  man.  Life  for  life. 
The  blood  sanctified,  the  blood  saved.  On  the  foundation  of  a  perfect  reconciliation 
alone  can  a  true  humanity  be  preserved  and  developed.  Mistake  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in 
worshipping  humanity  unredeemed,  leading  to  animalism,  and  eventually  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  mere  art  for  morality,  therefore  the  degradation  of  humanity.  The  elevation 
of  the  soul  is  the  elevation  of  the  whole  man ;  "  Im  ganzen,  guten,  schoenen  resolut  zu 
leben,"  is  a  motto  only  to  be  adopted  in  the  Christian  sense.  "  He  that  saveth  his  liCs 
shall  lose  it ; "  he  that  offers  it  up  to  God  shall  redeem  it. — R. 

Vers.  28 — 38. — The  wave  breast  and  the  heave  shoulder  given  to  the  priests.  QoA'b 
share  and  his  ministers'  share  must  be  both  fully  given  and  carefully  set  aside  and 
publicly  offered  up.     Generous  sujiport  of  the  sanctuary. 

L  Service  of  God's  house  requires  special  offerings;  which  should  be:  1. 
Large  and  freely  bestowed.  Eeciprocal  blessings ;  those  that  give  receive,  and  as  they 
give,  they  receive.  2.  The  ministry  siiould  be  so  provided  for  that  the  service  rendered 
be  joyful  and  unrestrained.  3.  The  subordinate  arrangements  of  the  sanctuary  should 
partake  of  the  cheerfulness  which  flows  from  abundance.     A  festival  of  worship. 

n.  Sanctification  of  gifts.  Both  by  personal  preparation  and  by  systematic 
beneficence.  Lay  aside  for  God  as  we  are  prospered.  God's  claims  should  precede  all 
others.     The  blessing  of  the  sanctuary  overflows  into  common  life. 

III.  Publicity  a  powerful  stimulus  and  a  binding  pledge.  Waving  and 
heaving  represented  extent  and  elevation.  Much  in  example.  Our  gifts  should  not  be 
ostentatiously  published,  but  yet,  if  held  up  to  God,  and  so  presented  as  to  set  forth  th« 
universality  of  our  conf^ecration  to  him.  thej  will  both  glorify  his  Name  and  incite 
otkers  to  his  scrvicu — XL 
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TIIB  INSTITUTION  OF  AN  HEREDITARY  PRTESTnOOa 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


TkM  00V3ECHATT0N  OF  AaRON  AWT>  Hlfl 
•G!I8  IB  the  nntnml  sequel  of  tlie  fore- 
going division  of  the  book.  The  paciificial 
■yitero,  wliich  had  now  licen  instituted  in 
its  completeness,  required  a  priesthood  to 
•dminister  it  Originally  the  head  of  each 
Hebrew  family  was  priest  to  his  own 
household,  to  offer  gifts  betokening  self- 
■urreiider  and  communion  with  God— burnt 
aarrifires  and  gacrifices  similar  in  character 
to  the  peace  offerings.  The  first  step  from 
hence  to  the  hereditnry  priesthood  was  the 
hallowing  the  firstborn  of  the  Israelites  to 
God*s  service,  after  the  leraelitish  firstl)orn 
had  been  delivered  from  the  destruction 
which  fell  upon  the  firstborn  of  Egypt(Numb. 
iil.  IH).  The  second  was  the  substitution  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the  firstborn  (Numb,  iii 
41—45),  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  the 
Levites  exliibited  above  the  other  tribes  at 
the  time  of  the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calf 
(E.\nd.  xxxii.  26).  Now,  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  is  chosen  the  one  family  of  Aaron,  to 
form  an  hereditary  priesthood,  consisting  at 
first  of  five  persons,  quickly  reduced  to 
three  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu. 
Tills  small  body  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  people  while  they 
were  still  in  the  wilderness,  and  leading 
the  life  of  the  camp.  With  the  increase  of 
the  nation  the  family  of  Anron  and  his 
•one  increased  likewise,  until,  in  the  time 
of  David,  it  was  necessary  to  subdivide 
it  into  twenty-four  courses  for  tlie  orderly 
ful61ment  of  the  functions  of  the  priest- 
ho'xl.  As  the  institution  of  the  priesthood 
fas  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  sacrificial 
Bj'stem,  80  the  sacrifices  were  necessary  for 
the  consecration  of  the  priests.  By  means 
of  the  sacrifices  the  priests  are  consecrated, 
Moses  performing  on  the  occasion,  and  for 
the  last  time,  the  priestly  functions.     Ap- 


pended to  the  rccortl  of  tlioir  oon«rrration  is 
an  account  of  tlie  first  acts  of  tlie  newly 
created  priests  (oh.  ix),  and  of  the  death 
of  two  of  them  (ch.  x.).  This  is  the  only 
historical  section  in  the  book ;  and  the  death 
of  the  blasphemer  (ch.  xxiv.)  is  the  only 
other  historical  event  recorded  in  it,  if  at 
least  we  except  such  passages  ns,  "  And  be 
did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Sloses "  (oh. 
xvi.  34:  xxL  24;  xxiii.  41). 

Vers.  1 — 5. — These  verses  contain  the 
preliminaries  of  tlie  ceremony  of  emisecra- 
tion.  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  to  be  bronglit 
to  the  door  of  the  taliertincle,  to;,'elii(T  with 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
the  rite  that  is  about  to  take  jilaee.  The 
words  in  the  second  verso,  a  bullock  for 
the  sin  offering,  and  two  rams,  and  a  bosket 
of  unleavened  bread,  slioiiKl  Ixs  translated, 
the  bullock  for  the  gin  offering  and  tlie  ttco 
rams  and  the  hnrhet.  The  garments,  the 
anointing  oil,  the  bullock,  the  tico  ranw, 
and  the  ba$ket  of  unleavened  bend  and 
cakes,  had  all  been  previously  enjoined, 
when  Moses  was  on  the  mount  (Exod.ixviii., 
xxix.,  XXX.)-  These  previous  ii'j unctions 
are  referred  to  in  the  words.  This  is  the 
thing  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  done 
(ver.  5). 

Ver.  6. — Washing,  robing,  anointing, 
sacrificing,  are  the  four  means  by  the  joint 
operation  of  which  the  consecration  is 
effected.  The  washing,  or  bathing,  took 
place  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  The  whole 
of  the  person,  except  so  much  as  was  covered 
by  the  linen  drawers  (ICxlkI.  xxviii.  A2\ 
was  washed.  The  symbolical  signiflcanoe 
is  clear.  Cleansing  from  sin  precedes 
clothing  in  righteousness  and  spiritoal 
unction. 

Vera.  7— 9.— The  mbing.  The  Tariooa 
articles  of  tho  priestly  dress  had  been 
appointed  and  de.scribetl  before  (Exod. 
xxviii.,  xxix.).  In  these  verses  we  see  the 
order  in  which  they  were  put  on.  After  the 
priests  had,  no  doubt,  change<l  thi  ir  linen 
drawers,  there  came,  first,  the  coat,  that 
is,  a  close-fitting  tunio  of  white  linen, 
made  with  sleeves  and  oovering  the  whola 
body;  next  the  firdlt  of  th*  taaio,  ttel 
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is,  a  linen  sash  for  tying  the  tunic  round 
the  body,  with  variegated  ends  banging 
on  each  side  to  the  ankles ;  thirdly,  the 
robe,  that  is,  a  blue  vesture,  woven  of  one 
piece,  with  holes  for  the  head  and  arms  to 
pass  through,  reaching  from  the  neck  to 
below  the  knee,  the  bottom  being  orna- 
mented with  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  pome- 
granates, alternating  with  golden  bells; 
fourthly,  the  ephod,  which  consisted  of  two 
ehoulder-pieces,  or  epaulettes,  made  of 
variegated  linen  and  gold  thread,  fastened 
together  in  front  and  at  the  back  by  a 
narrow  strap  or  band,  from  which  hung, 
before  and  behind  the  wearer,  two  pieces  of 
cloth  confined  below  by  the  curious  girdle  of 
the  ephod,  that  is,  by  a  sash  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  ephod  itself.  Into  the  ephod 
■were  sewn  two  onyxes,  one  on  each  shoulder, 
in  gold  filigree  settings,  one  of  them  en- 
graven with  the  names  of  half  of  the  tribes, 
and  the  other  with  the  remaining  half;  and 
from  two  rosettes  or  buttons  by  the  side  of 
these  stones  depended  twisted  gold  chains 
for  the  support  of  the  breastplate.  Fifth 
came  the  breastplate,  which  was  a  square 
pocket,  made  of  embroidered  linen,  a  span 
long  and  a  span  broad,  worn  upon  the 
breast  and  hanging  frum  the  gold  chains 
above  mentioned,  the  lower  ends  of  the  gold 
chain  being  tied  to  two  rings  at  the  upper 
and  outer  corner  of  the  breastplate,  while 
the  ujiper  and  inner  corner  of  the  same  was 
attached  to  the  ephod  by  blue  thread  run- 
ning through  two  sets  of  rin"s  in  the  breast- 
plate and  ephod  respectively.  The  outer 
side  of  the  breastplate  was  stiffened  and 
adorned  by  tv«;lve  precious  stones,  set  in 
four  rows  of  three,  each  stone  having  on  it 
the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
breastplate  being  double  and  the  two  sides 
and  the  bottom  being  sewn  up,  the  pocket 
formed  by  it  hid  its  opening  at  the  top. 
Into  this  pocket  were  placed  the  TJrim  and 
the  Thummim  which  were  probably  two 
balls  of  different  colours,  one  of  which  on 
being  drawn  out  indicated  the  approval  of 
God,  and  the  other  his  disapproval,  as  to 
any  point  on  which  the  high  priest  con- 
sulted him.  (The  Jewish  tradition,  that 
the  Divine  answer  by  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim  came  by  a  supernatural  light 
thrown  on  certain  letters  in  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  has  no  foundation.)  The  last 
part  of  the  dress  to  be  put  on  was  the  mitre, 
or  head-dress  of  linen,  probably  of  the 
nature  of  a  turban;  to  which,  by  a  blue 
string,  was  attached  the  golden  plate,  in  such 
s  way  that  it  rested  lengthwise  on  the  fore- 
^ad,  and  on  this  plate  or  holy  crown  were 
inscribed  the  words, "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
The  investiture  tuok  place  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Koses,  that  is,  in  accoidance 
with  the  inettuctions  given  in  Exod.  sxviii. 


Its  purpose  and  its  meaning  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  would  have  been  twofoli  :  first, 
after  the  manner  of  the  king's  crown  and 
the  judge's  robe,  it  served  to  manifest  th« 
fact  that  the  function  of  priest  was  com- 
mitted to  the  wearer;  and  next,  it  symbolized 
the  necessity  of  being  clothed  upon  with  the 
righteousness  of  God,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
act  as  interpreter  and  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  thus  foreshadowing  the 
Divine  Nature  of  him  who  should  he  the 
Mediator  in  antitype. 

Vers.  10, 11. — Tne  anointing  is  still  mora 
specifically  the  means  of  consecration  than 
the  investing  or  the  washing.  (For  the 
anointing  oil,  which  is  here  referred  to  as  a 
thing  well  known,  see  Exod.  xxx,  22 — 25, 
where  its  component  parts  are  designated.) 
The  consecration  of  things  as  well  as  of  per- 
sons is  sanctioned  by  the  action  of  Moses, 
who  anointed  the  tabernacle  and  all  that 
was  therein,  and  sanctified  them.  They 
were  thus  set  apart  for  holy  purposes.  By 
all  that  was  therein  would  be  meant  the  ark, 
the  vail,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  candlesticks, 
the  table  of  shew-bread.  After  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  furniture  had  been  anointed, 
the  altar — that  is,  the  brazen  altar — and  all 
his  vessels,  both  the  laver  and  his  foot,  were 
sprinkled;  not  once  only,  as  the  things  within 
the  tabernacle,  but  seven  times,  to  show  that 
it  was  specially  holy,  although  situated  only 
in  the  court.  Tlie  laver,  for  the  priests'  use, 
was  between  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  brazen  altar  of  burnt  offering.  Its  foot, 
or  base,  is  described  in  Exod.  xxxviii,  8, 
as  made,  according  to  the  translation  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  "of  brass,  of  the 
looking-glasses  of  the  women  assembling, 
which  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  taber* 
nacle." 

Ver.  12. — He  poured  of  the  anointing  oil 
upon  Aaron's  head.  The  change  of  the  verb 
poured  for  sprtTikled,  indicates  that  the 
amount  of  "  the  precious  ointment"  poured 
"upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  unto  the 
beard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments  "  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2),  was  far  greater 
than  that  with  which  the  furniture  of  the 
tabernacle  had  been  anointed.  The  oil 
sprinkled  on  the  holy  things  sanctified 
them  as  means  of  grace.  The  oil  poured 
upon  Aaron  represents  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  coming  from  without,  but 
diffusing  itself  over  and  throughout  the 
whole  consecrated  man. 

Ver.  13. — The  investiture  of  Aaron's  soni 
— Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar,  Ithamar— follows 
the  consecration  of  their  father.  They  are 
robed,  according  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Hoses  in  Exod.  xxviii.  40,  in  the  wliite 
tunic,  the  sash,  and  the  cap.  But  there  is 
no  statement  here  of  their  being  anointed, 
although  their  anointing  is  ordered  in  Exod. 
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xxviii.  41,  and  sfill  more  impomtivcly  In 
Excxl.  xl.  15  Tlioy  are  spokon  of  as 
"anointed"  in  ch.  vii.  30,  and  as  havJDp 
"the  anointing  oil  of  the  Lord  upon  thtiii  " 
in  oh.  X.  7.  Un  the  other  hand,  tlio  hi;;h 
priest  is  spc-cially  d<  signaled  aa  "the  priuat 
that  is  anointed  "  (ch.  ir.  3).  It  is  probable 
that  the  personal  anointing  of  the  ordinary 
priests  was  confined  ti>  their  being  sprinkled 
with  oil,  as  described  below  in  \  er.  30 ;  but 
that  they  were  regarded  as  virtually  anointed 
in  Aaron's  anointing.  The  Levites  bad  no 
spooial  dress  until  they  obtained  permission 
from  Herod  Agrippa  11.  to  wrar  the  priestly 
robes  (Joseph.,  'Ant.,*  xx.  9,  6). 

Vers.  14-32— After  the  bathing,  the 
robing,  and  tiie  anointing,  follow  the  sacri- 
tices  of  consecration — the  sin  oflering  (vers. 
14 — 17),  the  burnt  oflering  (vers.  18 — 21), 
the  peace  offering  (vers.  22 — 32). 

Ver.  14. — The  sin  offering.  This  was  the 
first  sin  offering  ever  offered.  There  had 
been  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  akin  to 
peace  offerings  before,  but  no  sin  oll'erings. 
At  once  th'S  sin  otl'ering  tnkcs  its  place  as 
the  first  of  the  three  sacrilicis  before  the 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerin'.^8.  Justifi- 
cation comes  first,  then  sanctilication,  and, 
following  upon  them,  communion  with  God. 
The  victim  olfered  by  and  for  Aaron  and 
his  sons  is  a  bullock,  the  same  animal  tiiut 
is  appointed  for  the  offering  of  the  high 
priest  (ch.  iv.  3). 

Vers.  15 — 17. — And  Moses  took  the  blood. 
Moses  continues  still  to  act  as  priest,  and  the 
new  sacrifice  is  once  offered  by  him.  He 
performs  the  priestly  act  of  presenting  the 
blood ;  but  on  this  occasion,  which  is  special, 
the  blood  is  not  dealt  with  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the  high  priests  offerings  (ch. 
iy.  6).  The  reason  of  this  is  that  Aaron 
was  not  yet  high  priest,  and  also  that  the 
offering  was  made  not  oidy  for  Aaron,  but 
also  for  his  sons ;  and  further,  the  blood  as 
well  as  the  anointing  oil  was  required  to 
purify  the  altar,  and  sanctify  it  (see  Heb. 
ix.  21).  Althouijh  the  blood  was  not 
"brought  into  the  tabernacle,"  yet  the 
bullock  was  bvat  with  fire  without  the  oamp, 
not  eaten  according  to  the  rule  of  ch.  vii. 
26,  30.  This  was  necessary,  as  there  were 
as  yet  no  priests  to  eat  it. 

Vers.  18 — 21. — There  is  no  deviation  on 
the  present  occasion  from  the  ritual  ap- 
pointed for  the  burnt  offering.  After  the 
sin  offering,  righte<insness  is  symboliciilly 
imputed  to  Aaron ;  after  the  burnt  ottering, 
holiness ;  then  follows  the  peace  offering  of 
the  ram,  which  completes  axul  tMfificiaUj 
efiaoU  th«  oooeecratioOi 


Vers.  22— 2!>.— Tlio  ram  ofTorf'd  an  •  peace 
offering  i.s  caHod  the  ram  of  oonsocration,  oi 
literally,  of  filling,  because  one  of  tlio  means 
by  which  the  eonnecraton  was  ((rcted  and 
exhil)ited  was  the  filling  the  handH  of  thoite 
presented  for  conseention  with  tho  portion 
of  tiio  siicriliee  destined  for  tho  altar,  which 
they  waved  for  a  wave  offering  before  the 
Lord,  previous  to  its  eonHninjition  by  the 
fire.  This  portion  oonsiHtcil  ol  the  internal 
fat  and  tail,  which  was  usually  burnt  (oii.  vii. 
31),  and  the  In^ave  offering  of  the  right 
shoulder,  or  hind  leg,  which  generally  wc.-nt 
to  the  oflicialing  priest  (ch.  vii.  32),  and 
one  of  each  of  the  unletivened  cakes.  After 
this  special  ceremony  of  waving,  peculiar  lo 
the  rite  of  consecration,  the  usual  wave 
offering  (the  breast)  was  waved  by  Moses 
and  consumed  by  him.sclf.  Ordinarily  it 
was  for  the  priests  in  general  (ch.  vii.  31). 
The  blood  was  pound  on  the  side  of  the 
altar,  as  was  done  in  all  peace  offerings,  but 
in  addition,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  was 
put  upon  the  tip  of  tho  right  ear,  and  upon 
the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  upon  the 
great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  the  priests 
who  were  being  consecrated,  symbolizing 
that  tlieir  senses  ami  active  powers  were 
being  devoted  to  God's  service.  The  same 
ceremony  is  to  be  used  in  the  restoration  of 
the  leper  (see  ch.  xiv.  14). 

Ver.  30. — The  sj)rinkling  with  oil  and 
blood  completes  the  ceremony  of  anointing, 
and  suffices  of  itself  for  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
in  a  Idition  to  their  virtual  participation  in 
the  anointing  of  their  father  (ver.  12).  "In 
the  mingling  of  the  blood  and  oil  for  the 
anointing  seems  to  be  taught  that  not 
sacrifice  for  sin  alone  suflices;  but  that 
with  this  must  be  joined  the  unction  of  the 
H(dy  Spirit"  ((lardiner). 

Vers.  31,  32.— The  flesh  of  the  peace 
offering  is  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  to 
eat,  not  in  the  capacity  of  priests  (for  the 
peace  offerings  were  not  eaten  by  tho 
priests),  but  as  the  offerers  of  the  sacrifice. 

Vers.  33 — 3G. — The  sacrificial  ceremonies 
were  repeate<l  for  Beven  days,  during  which 
Aaron  and  his  sons  remained  in  the  court 
of  the  tabernacle,  but  did  not  enter  the 
holy  place,  abstaining  throughout  that  time 
from  ministering,  as  the  apostles  did  during 
the  interval  between  the  Ascension  and  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  'I'he  words.  Ye  shall  not 
go  out  of  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  should 
rather  be.  Ye  shall  not  go  away  from  th« 
entrance  of  the  tabernacle,  and  for  seveo 
days  shall  he  consecrate  you,  should  rathel 
be,  durinff  ««m«  days  ge  JiaU  6#  oomaeo^aUd 
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Yen.  1— '35.— Priesthood,  whicb  had  existed  from  tie  beginning  of  the  world,  fa 

now  for  the  first  time  made  the  exclusive  and  hereditary  functioa  of  one  family  so  fat 
as  the  Israelitish  nation  is  concerned. 

I.  Aakon  and  his  sons  are  appointed,  not  by  the  nation,  but  by  God.  In  Ezod. 
xxviii.  1,  we  read,  "  And  take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons  vritb 
him,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's 
office."  In  ch.  viii.  2 — 5,  "Take  Aaron  and  his  sons  with  him.  .  .  .  And  Moses  said 
unto  the  congregation,  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  done." 
In  Numb,  xviii.  7,  "  I  have  given  your  priest's  office  unto  you  as  a  service  of  gift." 
In  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  "  Did  I  choose  him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  be  my  priest,  to 
offer  upon  mine  altar,  to  bum  incense,  to  wear  an  ephod  before  me  ?  and  did  I  give  unto 
the  hoiise  of  thy  lather  all  the  offerings  made  by  fire  of  the  cliildren  of  Israel?  "  These 
texts  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Holy  iScripture  clearly  declare  that  the  appointment  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood  was  the  act  of  God.  On  the  other  side,  there  is  no 
statement  whatever  to  prove  or  to  iniUcate  that  they  were,  as  has  been  affirmed,  merely 
the  delegates  of  the  people,  so  far  as  the  priestly  capacity  of  the  latter  is  concerned.  The 
only  passage  alleged  to  have  a  bearing  in  that  direction  is  the  following: — "Take  the 
Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  cleanse  them.  .  .  .  And  thou  shalt 
bring  the  Levites  before  the  Lord:  and  the  cl'ildren  of  Israel  shall  put  their  hands 
upon  the  Levites"  (Numb.  viii.  6 — 10).  It  is  argued  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  upon 
the  Levites  by  the  congregation  was  a  delegation  of  power  already  existing  in  the 
congregation  to  them.  If  this  were  so,  still  the  Levites  were  not  the  priests:  the  act 
would  have  been  a  delegation  of  the  right  and  function  only  which  the  Levites 
possessed — and  these  were  not  priestly  functions,  but  tlie  office  of  waiting  upon  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  But  the  laying  on  of  hands,  in  itself,  mean*  no  more  than 
setting  apart,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Levite,  we  are  told  that  its  si)ecial  meaning  was 
Betting  apart  as  an  offering  or  sacrifice.  "And  Aaron  sliall  offer  the  Levites  belore  the 
Lord  for  an  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  thoy  may  execute  the  service  of  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  And  Aaron  ottered  them  as  an  offering  before  the  Lord ;  and  Aaron  made 
an  atonement  for  them  to  cleanse  them.  And  after  that  went  the  liCvites  in  to  do  their 
service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  Aaron,  and  before  his  sons:  as  the 
Lord  had  commanded  Moses  concerning  the  Levites,  so  did  they  unto  them"  (Numb.  viii. 
11 — 22).  The  conseciation  of  the  i>ricsts  was  cntiiely  distinct  from  the  dedication  of 
the  Levites,  and  had  taken  place  previously  to  it.  The  priest  was  the  minister  of  God  ; 
the  Levite  was  the  minister  of  the  priest.  None  can  make  a  priest  of  God  but  God 
himself. 

II.  Qualifications  fob  the  pbiesthood.  1.  Aaronic  descent  (see  Exod.  xxviiL; 
eh.  viii.;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17 — 19;  i.zra  ii.  C2;  Neb.  vii.  C4).  2.  Physical  integrity 
and  freedom  from  blemish.  "  No  man  that  hath  a  blemish  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  the 
priest  shall  come  nigh  to  offer  the  offerings  of  the  Loid  made  by  fire :  he  bath  a 
blemish  ;  he  shall  not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  God.  He  shall  eat  the  bread 
of  his  God,  both  of  the  most  holy,  and  of  the  holy.  Only  he  shall  not  go  in  unto 
the  vail,  nor  come  nigh  unto  the  aliar,  because  he  hath  a  blemish  ;  that  he  profane 
not  my  sanctuaries"  (ch.  xxi.  21—  23).  3.  Respectable  marriage  (ch.  xxi.  7) ;  in  the 
case  of  the  high  priest,  marriage  witii  one  previously  unmarried,  "in  her  virginity  " 
(ch.  xxi.  13).  The  two  last  qualifications  symbolize  the  integrity  of  heart  and  purity 
of  hfe  and  surroundings  which  are  requisite  in  the  minister  of  God.  Further,  at  the 
time  of  his  ministrations,  the  priest  must  be  free  fiom  any  ceremonial  uncleanness 
(ch.  xxii.  3,  4}  ^nd  must  abstain  from  wine  (ch.  x.  8,  10),  the  purity  and  collectedness 
demanded  ol  C.^  a's  minister  at  all  times  being  specially  required  while  he  is  ofticiating. 

III.  Wherein  the  priest's  office  consisted.  1.  It  consisted  in  "offering  gifts  and 
sacrifices  for  sins  "  (Heb.  v.  1),  this  expression  including  all  kinds  of  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices by  which  men  drew  near  to  God,  together  with  the  burning  of  incense  symbolical  oi 
pTiyer.  The  priest's  action  was  necessary  tor  the  offering  of  the  sacrificial  blood  and 
burning  the  fiesh  upon  the  altar,  and  in  some  cases  for  consuming  a  portion  of  theTictims 
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themselves.  2.  It  consisted  in  bestowing  benedictions  ^seo  Numb.  vi.  23 — 27,  "Speak 
unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons,  saying,  On  tliis  wise  ye  Blmil  bless  the  childnn  of  Israel.  . . . 
And  they  shall  put  my  Name  upon  the  children  of  Israel ;  ami  I  will  bless  them  ").  3.  It 
consisted  in  mediating  between  God  and  man,  as  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  when  "  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  a  censer,  and  put  firo  thoreiu  from  off  th« 
altar,  and  put  on  incense,  and  go  quickly  unto  the  congregation,  and  make  an  atonement 
for  them  :  for  there  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord ;  the  plague  is  begun.  And  Aaron 
took  aa  Moses  commanded,  and  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation  ;  and,  behold, 
the  plague  was  begun  among  the  j)eople :  and  he  put  on  incense,  aud  made  an  at<jn(>- 
meut  for  the  people.  And  he  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living ;  and  the  pla;^iie  was 
stayed  "  (Numb.  xvi.  46 — 48).  4.  It  consisted  in  their  being  the  teachers  of  the  people, 
"That  ye  may  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statut's  which  the  Lord  hath  sf>oken 
unto  tliem  by  the  hand  of  Moses  "  (ch.  x.  11).  "  They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgnieiits, 
and  Israel  thy  Law  "  (l)eut.  xxxiii.  10).  "  For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge, 
and  they  should  seek  the  Law  at  his  mouth  "  (Mai.  ii.  7).  Besides  being  teachers,  they 
were  judges  of  difl'erences,  "  By  their  word  shall  every  controversy  and  every  stroke  be 
tried  "  (Deut.  xxi.  5 ;  see  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 12  ;  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 10).  They  were  also  leaders 
of  the  people's  devotions  :  "  Let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  weep  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  let  them  say.  Spare  thy  people,  0  Lord,  and  give  not  thine 
heritage  to  reproach,  that  the  heathen  should  rule  over  them :  wherefore  should  they 
say  among  the  people,  Where  is  their  God?"  (Joel  ii.  17).  5.  In  addition,  "  to  the 
priests  belonged  tlie  care  of  the  sanctuary  and  sacred  utensils,  the  preservation  of  the 
fire  on  the  brazen  altar,  the  ,burning  of  incense  on  the  golden  altar,  the  dressing  and 
lighting  of  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick,  the  charge  of  the  shew-bread  and  other 
like  duties.  They  were  necessarily  concerned  in  all  those  multitudinous  acts  of  the 
Israelites  which  were  connected  with  sacrifices,  such  as  the  accomplishment  cf  the 
Is'azarite  vow,  the  ordeal  of  jealousy,  the  expiation  of  an  unknown  murder,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  unclean  and  of  the  cleansed  leprous  {lersons,  garments,  and  houses;  the 
regulation  of  the  calendar,  the  valuation  of  devoted  property  which  was  to  be  redwmed; 
— these  and  a  multitude  of  other  duties  followed  naturally  from  their  priestly  office, 
They  were  ^also  to  blow  the  silver  trumpets  on  various  occasions  of  their  use,  and,  in 
connection  with  this,  to  exhort  the  soldiers  about  to  engage  in  battle  to  boldness, 
because  they  went  to  fi^'ht  under  the  Lord"  (Gardiner). 

rv.  The  exercise  of  the  priest's  essential  functions  was  oonfined  exclusivelt 
TO  their  ordeb.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  office  of  performing  sacrifice  was  shared 
by  (1)  the  Jewish  monarchs,  (2)  the  rulers,  (3)  the  Levites,  (4)  the  people  in  generaL 
1.  The  first  hypothesis  has  been  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  following  pass;\gea  :— 
Solomon  "  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
and  offered  up  burnt  offerings,  and  offered  peace  offerings,  and  made  a  feast  to  all  his 
servants"  (1  Kings  iii.  15);  "  And  the  king,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  offered  sacrifice 
before  the  Lord.  And  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  he  offered 
unto  the  Lord "  (1  Kings  viii.  62,  63).  They  do  not,  however,  mean  more  than  that 
Solomon  presented  the  otterings  for  sacrifice,  the  essential  part  of  which  ceremony  was 
no  doubt  performed,  as  always,  by  priests.  Saul,  indeed,  sacrificed  at  Gilgal,  on  plea  of 
necessity,  but,  in  spite  of  even  that  plea,  was  reproved  by  Samuel  as  having  "  done 
foolishly  "  (1  Sam.  xiii.  13) ;  and  Uzziah  "  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord  to  burn 
incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense ; "  but  Azariah  the  priest  "  withstood  Uzziah  the 
king,  and  said  unto  him,  It  appertaineth  not  unto  thee,  Uzziah,  to  bum  incense  unto 
the  Lord,  but  to  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to  bum  incense :  go 
out  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  thou  hast  trespassed ;  neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honour 
from  the  Lord  God.  .  .  .  And  the  leprosy  even  rose  up  in  his  forehead  before  the  priests 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16 — 20).  These  cases  disprove  the  priest Iv 
power  of  the  monarch.  2.  The  supposition  that  the  nobles  could  perform  prie^liy 
acts  rests  u]x)n  tlie  fact  that  the  name  cohen  is  sometimes  applied  to  them  (2  iS.iin. 
viii.  18 ;  1  Kings  iv.  2,  5) ;  but  the  word  (the  derivation  of  which  is  doubtful)  apj)ears  to 
have  a  wider  usage  than  that  of  "priest,"  and  to  mean  also  "officers"  (ct.  i  Chron. 
xviii.  17).  3.  The  destruction  of  the  company  of  Korah,  because,  being  Levites,  they 
"sought  the  priesthood  also"  (Numb.  xvi.  10),  disposes  of  the  priestly  rights  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.     4.  And  the  swallowing  up  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  whose  sin  was  tha' 
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of  desiring  to  equalize  themselves  with  the  family  of  Aaron,  on  the  plea  that  the  latter 
"  took  too  much  upon  them,  seeing  that  all  the  congregation  were  holy,  every  one  of 
them  "  (Numb,  xvi.  3),  disproves  the  right  of  all  the  congregation  to  exercise  priestly 
function,  however  much  they  might  be,  in  a  sense,  a  nation  of  priests.  According  to  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  the  spiri  hialty  and  temporally  were  kept  apart,  nor  were  they  united, 
except  when  royal  powers  came,  in  the  later  days  of  the  nation's  history,  to  be  attachea 
to  the  office  of  high  priest — a  course  which  a  considerable  section  of  the  Christian 
Church  attempted,  with  less  excuse,  to  follow  in  mediseval  and  subsequent  times,  when 
the  principle,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  "  (John  xix.  36)  became  obscured  or 
forgotten. 

V.  The  ceremonies  of  the  consecration.  1.  Bathing,  robing,  anointing,  signifying 
cleansing,  justitying,  sanctifying.  2.  Sacrifices  in  their  behalf — sin  offerings,  burnt 
offerings,  peace  offerings,  symbolizing  their  reconciliation  with  God,  the  surrender  of 
themselves  to  him,  and  their  peace  with  him.  3.  Watching  for  seven  days  in  the 
tabernacle  court,  each  day  renewing  the  sacrifices ;  giving  opportunity  for  self-recol- 
lection, and  for  devoting  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  him  whose  special  servants  they 
were  to  be. 

VI.  The  Aaronio  priesthood  was  a  type  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  The 
type  was  accomplished  in  the  Antitype,  and  the  Levitical  priesthood  is  now  wholly 
abolished  (see  Heb.  vii.  and  viii.). 

VII.  Likeness  yet  contrast  of  the  Christian  ministry.  We  learn  from  Eph. 
iv.  8,  11,  12,  that  on  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  he  received  of  his  Father  the 
gifts  of  the  holy  Ghost,  which  he  then  bestowed  upon  his  Church,  to  be  administered 
and  dispensed  by  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers;  the  grace  of 
government  being  ministered  by  apostles,  and,  after  they  had  died  out,  by  bishops ;  the 
grace  of  exposition  by  prophets  ;  the  grace  of  conversion  by  evangelists  ;  the  grace  of 
edification  by  pastors  and  teachers,  or  presbyters.  We  should  note  here  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish  ministry,  the  functions  of  offering  sacrifice  and  of 
mediating  between  God  and  man  being  far  inferior  to  that  of  being  the  dispensers  to 
man  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  himself;  and  the  error  of  any  who  think  to  dignify 
and  elevate  the  character  of  the  Christian  ministry  by  assimilating  it  to  the  Jewish. 

VIII.  The  need  of  an  outward  call  in  both  cases.  "  No  man  taketh  this  honour 
imto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron"  (Heb.  v.  4);  so  that  even 
Christ  waited  to  be  "  called  of  God  "  before  commencing  his  ministry.  The  outward 
sign  of  Aaron's  having  been  called  of  God  was  his  anointing,  and  the  other  ceremonies 
of  initiation ;  and  every  subsequent  high  priest  had  to  be  anointed  and  initiated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Aaron,  and  by  the  same  forms,  before  he  was  regarded,  and  before  he 
could  become,  high  priest.  The  outward  sign  of  the  call  in  the  Christian  ministry  is 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vi.  6),  and  in 
St.  Paul's  case  (Acts  xiii.  3),  and  in  that  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  14).  And  all  subse- 
quent ministers  of  Christ  have  to  he  appointed  in  like  manner  by  those  "  who  have 
publick  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  Congregation,  to  call  and  send  Ministers  into 
the  Lord's  vioeyard  "  (Art.  XXIIL). 

IX.  All  Christians  are  a  royal  priesthood  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  As  the  Israelites  were 
a  kingdom  of  priests  (Exod.  xix.  5),  so  too  are  Christians  consecrated  to  God  in  baptism, 
channels  of  grace  to  each  other,  and  therefore  each  in  a  special  manner  his  brother's 
keeper.  Practical  duties  thence  flowing — brotherly  aflection,  loving-kiudness,  care  for 
the  Bouls  of  others,  tenderness  to  the  weak. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS 

Priestly  consecration.  Ch.  viii.;  of.  Luke  iii.  21,  22;  Heb.  iv.  14-^16;  ▼.;  vfl.; 
viii. ;  ix. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5,  9.  In  this  chapter  we  have  the  history  of  the  consecration  of 
the  Aaronic  priesthood.  The  stages  were  briefly  these : — Lustration,  or,  as  we  would  now 
say,  haptism;  investiture;  anointing  ;  atonement;  dedication;  consecration;  and,  finally, 
communion.  The  mediation  and  ministry  of  this  priesthood  were  essentially  dramatic 
in  character,  hence  it  took  a  long  time  to  present,  in  the  dramatic  form,  the  various 
ideas  which  have  been  just  set  down  as  the  stages  of  consecration.     Not  only  so,  but 
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they  were  cmpliwized  by  a  sevenfold  repctilinn;  for  seven  dftyH  the  procoKii  wm  to  b* 
repeated,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Aaron  and  his  sunn  were  regankd  as  duly  set  apart 
for  their  work.  Let  us,  then,  eoinpaio  the  cnnsecration  of  the  ln^^h  priests  with  the 
consecration  of  the  immortal  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ;  and,  Kecomlly,  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  minor  priests  with  the  consecration  of  bclievera,  who  are,  us  the  paiwage 
cited  from  1  Peter  shows,  "  priests  unto  God." 

L  The  consecration  of  Aakos  comhaued  with  thk  consecration  or  Cuniirr. 
Now  we  have  in  this  comi)arison,  first  a  contrast,  and  then  a  parallel.  It  will  be  usetul 
to  take  these  up  in  tiiis  order — 

1.  The  elements  of  contrast  in  the  consecrafions.  And  here  we  notice:  (1)  That 
Aaron's  consecration  implies  his  infirmity  and  nin/ulness,  whereas  Christ  never  assiuned 
the  penitential  position.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  21,  L"J)  is  the  historical 
counterpart  of  Aaron's  consecration.  And  althouiih  John's  baj-tisui  was  imto  re- 
pentance, we  know  our  Lord  took  up  the  sinless  position  even  unto  the  end,  challeng- 
ing all  comers  to  convince  him  of  sin  (John  viii.  4G).  We  shall  see  jiresently  what 
his  acceptance  of  John's  baptism  signified.  One  thing  meanwhile  is  clear,  that  he 
professed  to  be  "holy,  harndess,  undetiled,  and  separate  from  sinners."  Now,  in  this 
respect  he  was  a  complete  contrast  to  Aaron.  Aaron,  in  the  consecration,  takes  up  the 
penitential  position.  He  has  to  bo  tyi>ically  washed  and  sprinkled  with  blood.  (L') 
Aaron's  consecration  implied  a  temporary  high  priesthood,  while  Jesus  is  set  apart  to  an 
everlasting  priesthood.  The  association  of  Aaron's  sons  with  him  in  the  jiriesthood 
indicated  plainly  that  deatli  would  sooner  or  later  necessitate  a  successor.  Moreover, 
there  arc  sundry  indications  in  the  regulations  about  the  successors.  It  was,  therefore, 
only  a  temporary  office.  "  They  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death." 
But  Jesus  was  set  apart  to  an  everlasting  office.  "This  man,  because  he  continueth 
ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood "  (Heh.  vii  24 — 26),  So  much  briefly  about 
the  contrast. 

2.  The  parallel  in  the  consecratioM.  And  here  we  have  to  notice  :  (1)  Both  Aaron 
and  Christ  are  formally  set  apart.  What  Moses  did  tor  Aaron,  John  the  V>:\.\  tist  did 
for  Christ.  Not,  of  course,  that  our  Lord's  priesthood  had  an  existence  only  after  his 
baptism  ;  we  merely  mean  that  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan  was  the  formality  with 
which  his  ministry  began,  and  corrcsjionded  to  the  consecration  of  Aaron  by  Mosea. 
The  crowd  at  the  tabernacle  door  to  witness  Aaron's  consecration  correspondid  to  the 
crowd  of  candidates  at  the  Jordan  who  witnessed  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  though  ita 
ni^nificance  and  singularity  they  did  not  appreciate.  (2)  Both  Aaron  and  Chriat 
willingly  dedicated  themselves  to  their  work.  We  have  already  noticed  how  Aaron 
needed  a  cleansing  by  water  and  blood,  which  Jesus  did  not.  The  sin  offering  is  what 
Jesus  provided  for  others,  not  what  he  requires  for  himself.  But  when  we  enter  this 
caveat  about  the  different  relations  of  the  two  persons  towards  atonement,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  i^arallel  between  them  in  personal  dedication.  This  was 
what  Aaron's  bur7it  offering  implied.  He  offered  himself  willingly  for  the  priestly 
work.  And  the  same  dedication  of  self  we  find  in  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  He  claimed 
baptism  after  all  the  people  (fijrai'To  rhv  \a6v)  were  baptized  (Luke  iii.  21),  in  other 
words,  after  the  movement  inaugurated  by  John  had  become  national.  John  did  not 
at  first  understand  why  a  sinless  One  like  Jesus  should  demand  baptism  from  one  who 
was  sinful.  But  Jesus  quieted  his  fears  by  the  assurance,  "  Thus  it  bccometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness"  (Matt.  iii.  15).  The  meaning  of  the  act  on  Christ's  part  can 
only  have  been  that  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  fultilment  of  all  that  was  newled  to 
realize  the  national  hope.  Now,  the  national  repentance  was  in  hope  of  pardon,  and 
so  Jesus'  dedication  at  the  Jordan  was  to  death  and  to  all  that  his  priest huixl  implies, 
that  the  people  may  have  their  jilace  as  pardoned  and  accepted  ones  in  the  kln^doIn  of 
God  (cf.  Godet  upon  Luke  iii.  21,  22;  also  his  'Etudes  Bibliques,'  torn.  ii.  p.  106). 
This  dedication  of  Jesus  at  the  Jordan  was  the  spirit  of  his  ministy,  and  above  all  of 
his  death.  It  is  this  he  refers  to  in  the  moinentous  words,  "  For  tijeir  sakes  I  sanctify 
{aytiCco)  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  through  the  truth"  (John  xvii.  ll»). 
(3)  Both  Aaron  and  Jesus  received  certain  hlesaings from  God  in  response  to  their  self- 
dedication.  The  gracious  gitts  of  God  to  his  high  priests  may  for  brevit\'s  sake  b« 
summed  up  into  three,  (a)  Tlie  gift  of  rkvei.ation,  to  enable  them  to  understand 
their  oflice,  and  faithfully  to  fulfil  it.     This  is  presented  in  the  investiture  ol  Aaron, 
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especially  in  the  »rrangement  about  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  beautiful  garments 
and  this  mysterious  portion  which  lay  upon  the  high  priest's  bosom  were  to  convey 
certain  ideas  about  the  oflBce,  and  to  secure  in  him  the  oracular  man  (cf.  Ewald's 
'  Antiquities  of  Israel,'  pp.  288 — 98).  Now,  in  the  baptism  of  Christ,  as  he  was  pray- 
ing with  uplifted  eye,  he  saw  "  heaven  opened  ; "  that  is,  the  source  of  light,  the  fountain 
of  all  knowledge,  was  opened  to  him.  In  other  words,  he  obtained  and  had  continued 
to  him  a  full  revelation  of  all  which  he  needed  for  his  work.  (6)  The  gift  of  unctioh 
OB  DCSPiKATiON,  to  enable  them  to  interpret  the  revelation  already  guaranteed.  This 
was  indicated  by  the  anointing  of  Aaron,  not  only  on  the  htat^l,  but  on  the  ear,  hand, 
and  foot.  In  this  way  the  needful  inspiration  was  symbolized,  and  the  ritual  of  the 
ram  of  consecration  coincided  therewith.  In  Christ's  case  the  perfect  inspiration  was 
symbolized  by  the  descent  of  the  dove.  The  dove  being  an  organic  whole,  a  totality, 
indicates  that  to  Jesus  there  was  communicated  the  entirety  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
purposes  of  his  priesthood.  "  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  given  by  measure  unto  him," 
and  *'  out  of  his  fulness  do  all  we  receive,  and  grace  for  grace  "  (John  iii.  34 ;  i.  16). 
(c)  The  gift  of  communion  and  abiding.  Aaron,  after  the  ritual  of  the  sin  offering, 
burnt  offering,  and  consecration  offering  was  over,  and  the  best  portions  had  been  laid 
upon  God's  altar,  was  called  to  communion  in  the  feast  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
There  he  was  to  abide  in  the  enjoyment  of  fellowship  with  God,  and  in  this  spirit  was 
to  do  all  his  work.  And  the  assurance  of  sonship  which  Christ  received  in  baptism 
corresponded  to  this.  The  words  of  the  Father,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased;"  and  "Thou  art  my  beloved  Son;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased" 
(Matt.  iii.  17 ;  Luke  iii.  22),  spoken  respectively  to  John  and  to  Jesus,  convey  the  state 
of  sweet  assurance  of  sonship  in  which  our  Lord  lived  all  his  life.  It  was  this  sup- 
ported him  when  he  foresaw  the  dispersion  of  the  disciples,  "  Behold,  the  hour  cometh, 
yea,  is  now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me 
alone :  and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me "  (John  xvi.  32).  The 
Great  High  Priest  performed  his  mediatorial  work  in  an  assurance  of  sonship  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  fellowship.  It  was  only  in  the  climax  of  his  sufferings  on  the  cross, 
when  the  desolation  c«m6  upon  him,  that  for  a  season  he  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  his 
sonship,  and  was  constrained  to  cry,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 

II.   The   consecration  of  the    MINOB  PEIEST8  compared   with  the   CONbECRATION 

OF  BELIEVERS.     Kow  here  we  have  to  notice — 

1.  That  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  consecrated  along  with  Aaron.  It  was  one  con- 
secration. Although  the  high  priest  received  special  anointing,  and  was  chief  of  the 
group,  the  others  shared  his  consecration.  The  one  oil  and  the  one  consecrating  blood 
went  upon  all.  The  one  burnt  offering  was  presented  on  behalf  of  all,  and  they  all 
partook  of  the  one  feast  and  fellowship  at  last.  And  is  this  not  to  indicate  that  all 
believers  share  in  the  consecration  of  Jesus,  their  Great  High  Priest  ?  It  is  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  and  the  mind  of  Christ  which  is  made  over  to  them.  He  is  the  reservoir,  and 
out  ot  his  fulness  all  the  minor  receptacles  receive. 

2.  This  fellowship  in  consecration  was  with  a  view  to  fellowship  in  service.  The 
priestly  service  was  so  arranged  that  all  had  a  share  in  it.  There  were,  of  course, 
services  in  connection  with  atonement  which  only  the  high  priest  could  perform,  but 
there  was  ami)le  work  about  the  tabernacle  for  all  the  minor  priests.  In  the  same  way 
the  life  of  believers  is  to  be  a  consecrated  fellowship  with  Christ  in  work.  "Fellow- 
workers  with  God  "  is  the  great  honour  of  the  religious  life.  A  Divine  partnership  is 
what  we  are  asked  to  enter  upon.  And  this  is  the  greatest  honour  within  the  reach  of 
man. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  4,  b.—  TIie  installation  of  Aaron.  The  origin  of  any  order  of  men  is  traced 
with  interest,  and  the  account  given  of  the  appointment  of  a  special  class  to  wait  upon 
tne  Lord  in  the  service  of  his  sanctuary  cannot  be  read  without  profit. 

I.    The   ASSEMBLING   OF    THE   PEOPLE    TO   WITNESS   THE    INSTALLATION.      1.    It   deeply 

ciincerned  them ;  the  office  was  created  for  their  benefit.  We  may  witness  the  investiture 
of  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  deem  it  a  gorgeous  scene,  but  one  bearing  no  practical 
relationship  to  us.  Not  so  with  the  coronation  of  our  prince  or  the  ordination  of  our 
pastor.  By  the  mediation  of  the  priests  the  Israelites  were  to  find  acceptance  with 
God.     And  Jesus  Christ  has  been  inducted  into  his  lofty  position  for  the  advantage 
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of  hia  pcoi)le.     Why,  then,  turn  away  and  loluse  to  enjoy  this  best  of  |Tivile^e§?     JIc 
waits  to  iiiterceilo  on  our  bilmlf.     It  is  no  iille  ceremony  tiiat  the  Wurd  of  Uod  records, 
but  one  having  to  do  wiih  our  daily  sins,  fears,  trials,  troubles,  joys,  and  blessingH.' 
The  titles  and  qualiliciitions  of  Jesus  Ciirist  are  of  vital  moment  to  our  welfare      2.  Jt 
was  desijned  to  iinprfss  them  with  a  sense  of  tlie  <U(jnity  and  anihoi  Uy  of  the  prienthood, 
and  of  the  need  o)  holuiess  in  order  to  have  access  unto  (I'od.     How  iin|i..r(ant  the 
functions  to  be   fiiitillcd   by  men  who  are  thus  solemnly  prepared  for  their  eflicient 
discharjie!    And  how  auc'iist  the  Being  who  could  demanti  such  tpialilications  in  those 
devoted  to  his  service  !    No  careful  student  of  the  Gospel  narrativ.  s  but  must  be  struck 
with  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  fittid  for  his  oflice,  "  j)erfected  "  by  his 
obedience,  r,ia  le  a  "a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest"  by  his  humiliation,  and  with 
"the  blood  of  his  cross"  making  reconciliation  with  God.     3.   The  poence  and  Uicit 
concurrence  of  the  people  signified  a  willingness  to  obry  the  priests,  to  honour  and  sup- 
port them.     They  wire  made  parties  to  the  transaction,  and  acqidesced  in  its  signifi- 
cance.    It  were  well  that  the  meaning  of  our  jircsence  at  various  meetings  were  Ijltter 
realized,  and  that  we  did  more  fully  redeem  the  pledges  thus  imj)licitly  given.     God 
would  have  all  his  people  enter  into  contracts  with  a  clear  understanding.     To  secure 
a  comjiact  by  concealment  of  the  obligations  imposed  is  no  part  of  his  plan  of  procedure. 
IL  The  declaration  of  Moses:   "This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded 
to  be  done  :  "  1.  lieminds  us  of  the  caution  to  be  exercistd  list  human  devices  should  be 
thrust  forward  in  religious  notions  or  practices.     Men  are  ready  to  formulate  their  own 
ideas,  and  to  make  them  ordinances  of  God's  house  or  kingdom.     Ready,  too,  to  re- 
nounce what  has  been  instituted,  to  abolish  observances  as  unnecessary,  or  to  relcato 
ceitain  attitudes  of  the  Spirit  to  heathenism  and  infancy,  to  make  light  of  sin  and  of 
the  need  of  a  bi-h  priest  or  a  sacrifice.     2.  A  Divine  call  is  requisite  to  the  undertaking 
^religious  functions.     Moses  acted  as  the  representative  of  Jehovah,  empowered  to 
consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons.     "So  also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  a 
high  priest,  but  he  that  said  unto  him,"  etc.     3.   Contained  an  intimation  that  he  who 
appointed  could  also  dismiss  the  Aaronic  priesthood.     'J'he  kgislator  has  power  to 
revoke  his  edicts.     It  was  God  who  caused  the  order  of  Aaron  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
order  of  Mekhizedek.     4.  Indicates  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  prophetic  to  the 
priestly  office.     Moses  institutes  Aaron,  the  prophet  consecrates  the  priest.     Priesthood 
is  remedial,  adapted  to  a  peculiar  constitution  ot  thinj.'s.     It  is  a  sort  of  interregnum 
that  is  finally  to  pass  away  when  "the  Son  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God  the  Father."     It  is  connected  with  sin,  and  sin  is  being  destroyed.     Before  Adam 
fell,  he  received  communications  from  God;    the  prophetic  revelation  preceded  the 
priestly  sacrifices.     The  subordination  of  the  priests  is  often  evinced  in  the  Hebrew 
recoias,  where  the  deimnciations  of  the  prophets  show  that  the  priestly  ceremonies 
were    intended    to    be    subseivient    to,    not    exclusive    of,   moral    scntimenta    and 
duties.— S,  R.  A. 

Vers.  6 — 12. —  T?ie  High  Priesthood  of  Christ,  To  direct  the  thoughts  of  a  congre- 
gation to  Jesus  Christ  is  never  unseasonable.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  warrants 
the  assumption  that  in  the  rites  here  described  are  symbolized  the  characteristics  of 
our  Great  High  Priest.  The  consecration  conhists  of  two  parts — the  anointing  and 
clothing  of  the  person  of  Aaron,  and  his  offering  of  sacrifices;  and  it  is  on  the  former 
we  are  now  to  dwell,  reminding  us  of  that  Person  in  whom  "all  beauties  shine,  all 
wonders  meet,  all  glories  dwell." 

I.  See  tyjiified  THE  purity  of  Christ  in  the  washing  of  the  priest  from  head  to 
foot.  As  an  Eastern  cliujatc  demands  thorough  ablution  for  cleanliness,  so  was  this  a 
le8.son  man  needed  to  learn,  that  only  purity  is  fit  to  come  into  contact  with  God. 
Priesthood  bridged  the  gulf  between  sinful  man  and  a  Being  unsullied  by  admixture 
of  evil.  Like  all  God's  dealings,  it  humbled  and  exalted  man.  Taught  plainly  that  he 
was  too  polluted  to  approach  his  Maker,  with  equal  distinctness  he  was  shown  a  way 
in  which  he  might  draw  near  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  The  material  and 
ceremonial  purity  of  Aaron  was  eclipsed  by  the  total  freedom  from  taint  of  Christ 
He  batheii,  indeed,  in  the  crystal  waters  ot  Jordan  at  his  entrance  upon  liis  public 
lainibtry,  but  those  waters  weie  stained  compared  with  the  purity  ot   his  soul. 

II.  Observe  the  splenhoub  of  his  E^•DowMh^xs.     Tor  every  post  a  ctu-Uiin  cha- 
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racter  is  requisite.  The  putting  on  of  garments  represented  fhe  bestowment  upon 
Aaron  of  the  qualities  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  This  was 
the  apparel  respecting  which  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "Thou  shalt  make  holy 
garments  for  Aaron  thy  brother,  for  glory  and  for  beauty."  Looking  at  the  high 
priest  thus  arrayed,  we  see  symbols  of  the  ornaments  and  graces  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Note  the  choice  quality  of  the  attire.  Everything  of  the  best,  fine  linen,  gold 
unalloyed,  stones  precious  and  rare.  The  oil  is  "costly  ointment."  Search  out 
all  that  is  best  in  human  nature,  all  that  challenges  admiration  and  excites  esteem, 
and  an  example  of  all  is  found  in  Jesus  Christ.  Possessed  of  every  gift,  power,  and 
skill,  loveliness  and  majesty,  perfect  in  intellect,  emotion,  and  will,  he  was  victorious 
over  every  temptation,  and  unscathed  by  every  trial.  This  dress  of  Aaron  emblematized 
positive  virtue ;  so  Christ  was  upright,  not  only  like  Adam  as  he  left  the  hands  of  God, 
but  as  acquiring  and  exhibiting  every  grace  that  can  adorn  humanity.  There  was 
\irtue  in  exercise,  virtue  visible  and  potent.  The  tree  put  forth  its  leaves,  its  blossoms, 
and  its  fruit. 

IIL  The  high  priest  maintained  A  constant  remembrance  of  the  people.  Hence 
the  breast-plate  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  which  were  also  inscribed  upon 
the  onyx  stones  of  the  shoulder.  The  people  were  borne  in  the  positions  that  indicated 
power  and  sympathy.  What  the  bosom  desires  the  arms  accomplish.  Let  others  write 
their  names  upon  lofty  pillars  or  granite  rocks ;  let  statesmen,  warriors,  nobles,  inscribe 
themselves  upon  the  roll  of  fame;  "Give  me,"  says  the  Christian,  "a  place  upon  the 
Saviour's  breast ;  for  there  on  the  heart  of  Christ,  under  the  glance  of  infinite  mercy, 
where  the  love  of  God  delights  to  rest,  are  the  names  of  all  his  followers  graven 
lor  ever." 

IV.  In  the  breast-plate  were  put  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  by  means  of  which  was 
ascertained  and  made  known  the  will  of  God.  Revelation  of  God  was  thus  part  of 
the  high  priest's  functions.  The  priestly  and  prophetic  offices  were  intertwined. 
Tliough  we  may  'single  out  an  office  of  Christ  for  distinct  consideration,  as  we  may 
distinguish  one  of  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  yet  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  the  combi- 
nation which  is  of  such  surpassing  excellence  and  glory.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
Ciirist  is  called  the  Wtodom  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Word  in  the  New. 
Full  vocal  expression  was  reserved  for  the  time  when  he  could  joy  to  say,  "  I  have 
declared  unto  them  thy  Name,  and  will  declare  it."  It  is  by  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
that  we  learn  in  particular  the  grace  of  God.  it  is  written  on  all  creation,  but  to  our 
blurred  vision  the  ^le Iters  are  oft  obscure.  On  the  cross  of  Christ,  where  he  becomes 
at  once  the  Offerer  and  Victim,  these  words  glisten  with  heavenly  radiance,  luminous 
not  only  in  noontide  prosperity,  but  in  the  dark  midnight  of  affliction,  "  God  is  love." 

V.  The  high  priesthood  is  an  office  of  authority,  and  this  authority  is  the 
8UPREMACY  OF  HOLINESS.  Upou  the  head  is  placed  the  mitre,  a  cap  or  turban,  and 
upon  the  mitre  is  fastened  a  golden  plate  or  diadem,  inscribed  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 
Christ's  is  a  royal  priesthood,  and  his  sway  is  the  result  of  his  consecration  to  God.  He 
rules  by  right  of  character,  by  right  of  rank,  by  right  of  work.  The  "  holy  crown  "  is 
the  guarantee  for  the  acknowledgment  of  his  claims  to  hearty,  unreserved  obedience. 
If  to-day  men  demand  authority  as  priests,  at  least  let  the  holiness  of  their  lives 
support  their  pretensions. 

VI.  By  the  pouring  of  the  oil  upon  Aaron's  head  we  see  intimated  entirb  dedica- 
tion TO  God's  service.  This  holy  unction  set  apart  the  high  priest  for  hallowed  toil, 
and  became  an  emblem  of  the  fortifying,  sustaining,  vitalizing  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me."  It  is 
the  oil  of  gladness,  the  dew  of  the  blessing  of  the  Lord.  It  is  a  token  of  perpetuity. 
The  brightest  pageant  fades,  the  show  of  to-day  is  forgotten  ere  the  morrow  dawns,  but 
the  prie&thood  of  Christ  knows  neither  ebb  nor  flow. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  14 — 30. — 27«e  triple  offering.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation  only  two 
classes  of  priests  remain — the  real  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  people  who  are 
figurative  priests  offering  up  spiritual  sacrifices.  The  ceremonies  described  in  this 
chapter  may  throw  light  upon  our  position  and  duties  as  the  followers  of  Christ,  and 
remind  us  of  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  Aaron. 

I.   OdB    BE8KMBLANCE    TO   AaRON    IN   THE    TRIPLE    OFFEBINO   WK   ABK    BBQUIBKO    TO 
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MAKE.  1.  Tho  sin  (ifTiriii'i;.  Priesthood  conitiiences  by  splf-abnffjation,  the  confession 
of  sin  and  renuniiation  of  |ier8onal  merit.  Hy  this  offering  the  altar  is  sanctifieil 
(ver.  15),  on  which  afterwards  ail  other  gifts  will  in  duo  course  be  laid.  Until  the 
Saviour  has  been  recognized  as  made  a  curse  for  us,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  life 
that  will  please  God.  Tho  lioiiae  must  be  cleansed  ere  its  wortiiiust  inhabitant  will 
condescend  to  enter.  2.  The  burnt  offering.  Here  the  positive  side  begins,  of  rfevoitori 
to  God.  The  parts  of  the  ram  are  placed  upon  the  purified  altar,  and  the  flames  emit 
an  odour  fragrant  to  God.  The  man  who  has  confessed  his  unworthiness  and  pleaded 
the  merits  ot  Jesus  Christ,  dedicates  himself  to  him  who  died  for  him.  lie  is  not  his 
own,  and  must  henceforth  glorify  God.  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  is 
his  cry.  3.  The  consecration  offering.  This  results  from  the  others,  and  is  their 
natural  completion  by  bringing  full  hands  (consecration  equals  "fulnesses"  in  original) 
to  God.  Entire  dedication  and  consequent  communion  ivith  God  its  signification. 
The  blood  of  the  ram  is  s]irinkled  upon  the  ear,  that  it  may  hearken  to  the  commands 
of  God,  and,  wliilst  attentive  unto  him,  disregard  the  whispers  of  evil.  Also  upon  the 
right  iiand,  that  all  its  acts  may  be  in  conformity  with  righteousness,  the  might  of  the 
man  going  forth  in  holy  deeds.  And  upon  the  right  foot,  that  its  steps  may  be  ordered 
by  the  Lord  and  its  owner  may  ever  tread  the  ways  of  obedience  and  sanctification. 
Every  faculty  is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  God.  By  the  wave  and  heave  offerings  and 
the  presentation  of  cakes  we  learn  the  necessity  of  looking  upon  all  our  property  and 
all  that  supjwrts  life  as  belonging  to  God,  who  must  have  his  special  share  and  be 
glorified  thereby  as  well  as  by  our  joyful  use  of  tlie  remainder.  To  fill  the  hands  for 
God  is  to  complete  our  consecration,  and  to  live  upon  heavenly  food  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  blessing.     By  giving  to  him  we  get  for  ourselves. 

II.  The  superiority  op  Christ  to  Aaron.  1.  His  consecration  was  total,  whilst 
Aaron's  was  but  partial.  There  were  many  periods  when  the  high  priest  was  seeing 
to  his  own  peculiar  wants  and  offering  for  his  own  especial  infirmities.  The  whole 
career  of  Jesus  Christ  was  an  offering  for  others,  originated  and  executed  for  the  good 
of  man  and  the  glory  of  his  Father.  He  "  came  not  to  do  his  own  wilL"  Aaron  might 
lay  aside  his  robes  of  office  and  take  his  repose,  but  the  Sou  of  man  was  ever  clothed 
with  his  official  character.  And  this  is  still  clearer  when  we  remember  the  present 
position  of  our  High  Priest  and  his  unceasing,  unintermitted  intercession.  2.  I'he 
noliriess  of  Aaron  teas  ceremonial  and  symbolical,  that  of  Christ  is  literal  and  real. 
Jesus  was  on  earth  holy,  harmless,  undefiled.  The  searching  eye  of  God  can  discern  in 
his  righteousness  no  stain  nor  flaw.  So  far  was  Aaron  from  reaching  perfection  that, 
because  of  rebellion  at  Meribah  (Numb.  xx.  24),  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  land 
of  promise.  3.  The  atontmcnt  of  Jestts  Christ  is  actual,  that  of  Aaron  was  only  typi'al. 
After  these  rites  of  consecration  were  observed,  the  priests  were  qualified  to  present  the 
offerings  and  sacrifices  of  the  people  unto  God,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  them. 
But  there  was  no  inherent  virtue  in  those  sacrifices  to  remove  the  guilt  of  sin ;  it  is  the 
blood  of  Christ  that  has  power  to  cleanse  the  conscience  from  dead  works.  He  bore  our 
Bins  in  his  own  body  ou  the  tree,  and  brought  in  everlasting  righteousness.  4.  The 
vriesthood  of  Christ  ia  perpetual,  that  of  Aaron  only  survived  by  successors.  The  high 
priests  died  and  passed  away,  their  places  occupied  by  others.  Jesus  abides  for  ever ; 
he  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  If,  then,  the 
Israelites  found  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  functions  of  dying  men,  with  what 
profound  delight  should  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  intercession  of  him  who  ever  Uvea 
to  save  1 — S.  Ill  A. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — The  baptism  of  Aaron  and  hit  sont.  Hitherto  this  book  eonsists  of 
precepts  and  directions  concerning  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  tabernacle ;  but 
here  a  new  section  commences,  in  which  the  directions  are  described  as  carried  into 
effect.  This  section  appropriately  commences  with  the  history  of  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  with  whom  principally  was  to  rest  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws. 
The  verses  before  us  describe— 

I.  The  preparations  fob  thb  ceremony.  1.  Thete  trera  directed  by  the  Lord. 
(1)  He  had  formerly  given  very  particular  directions  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai 
(Exod.  xxviiL,  xxix.).  In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  the  holy  garments  wer» 
made  and  other  preparations  completed.    Kot« :  The  leadings  of  providence  should  bo 
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closely  followed.  (2)  Now  the  time  has  come  for  carrying  the  directions  of  Deity  into 
fuller  accomplishment.  The  tabernacle  has  been  finished  and  occupied  by  the  presence 
of  God  ;  the  laws  have  been  published;  and  the  next  thing  in  order  is  the  consecration 
of  the  priests  to  serve  the  tabernacle.  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  order.  In  his  service  "  all 
things  "  should  be  done  "  decently  and  in  order."  2.  His  directions  were  given  by  the 
hand  of  Moses.  (1)  Moses  was  instructed  to  "  take  Aaron  and  his  sons,"  etc.  (vers.  2,  3). 
These  instructions  he  punctually  obeyed  (ver.  4).  In  this  fidelity  Moses  was  a  type  ot 
Christ,  with  these  difTerences :  (a)  Moses  was  faithful  "as  a  servant,"  Christ  "as  a  Son." 
(b)  The  house  of  Moses  was  ceremonial  and  typical,  that  of  Christ  spiritual  and  living 
(see  Heb.  iii.  1 — 6).  (2)  Moses,  who  was  instructed  to  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
had  himself  no  human  consecration,  tie  was  an  extraordinary  servant  of  God,  We  do 
not  read  of  the  apostles  of  Christ  receiving  any  baptism  of  water  or  ordination  by  im- 
position of  hands.  God  can  send  by  whom  he  pleases  and  when  he  pleases,  without  any 
human  sanction  (see  Gal.  i.  15 — 19).  3.  The  congregation  ivas  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  (1)  This  was  a  wise  arrangement,  to  inspire  them  with  proper  respect  for 
the  servants  of  God.  They  were  prone  enough  to  say,  "  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you, 
ye  sons  of  Levi."  Ministers  were  publicly  ordained  in  the  primitive  Church.  (2)  The 
address  of  Moses  to  the  congregation  was  brief  and  to  the  point :  "  This  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  done"  (ver.  5).  The  command,  which  was  given 
from  Sinai,  the  congregation  were  acquainted  with.  The  time  to  carry  it  out  was  now 
given  from  the  sanctuary  (ch.  i.  1).  We  should  look  to  God  for  guidance  in  reference 
to  times  and  seasons,  as  well  as  to  the  services  to  be  rendered  for  him. 

II.  The  baptism  of  Aaron  and  his  son3.  1.  This  was  the  initiatory  rife  of  the 
consecration.  (1)  It  was  the  first  act  (ver.  6).  And  as  Moses  washed  Aaron  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  so  was  Jesus  washed  by  John  at  his  entrance 
upon  his  public  ministry  (see  Matt.  iii.  16 ;  iv.  1,  17).  Like  Moses,  John  also  was  a 
Levite.  (2)  The  sons  of  Aaron  were  baptized  with  him.  To  them  also  it  was  the  rite 
of  initiation.  So  are  the  sons  of  Jesus  initiated  into  his  discii)leship  by  baptism  (see 
Matt,  xxviii.  18 — 20,  margin ;  Acts  ii.  41 ;  x.  48).  The  initiatory  office  of  baptism  is 
also  expressed  in  the  phrase  "  born  of  water  "  (John  iii.  5).  2.  It  set  forth  the  necessity 
of  purify  in  the  servants  of  Qod.  (1)  Water,  being  one  of  the  great  purifiers  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  nature,  is  used  in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Great 
I'urifier  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  (Isa.  xliv.  3 ;  John  vii.  38,  39).  Hence  a  dispute  about 
"  baptism  "  is  called  a  "  question  about  purifying  "  (John  iii.  25,  26).  (2)  The  requisi- 
tion of  baptism  declared  the  necessity  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  spiritual  birth  in  which  commences  the  spiritual  life  which  is  the  life  of 
heaven.  3.  As  to  the  form  of  this  baptism.  (1)  The  record  here  is  simply  that "  Moses 
brought  Aaron  and  his  sons  and  washed  them  with  water  "  (ver.  6).  But  by  reference 
to  Exod.  XXX.,  we  learn  that  this  washing  was  done  at  the  laver.  In  allusion  to  the 
ceremonial  baptisms  of  the  Law,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  under  the  gospel  is  described 
as  the  "  laver  of  regeneration  "  (Titus  iii.  5,  6).  (2)  From  the  same  reference  in  Exodus 
we  learn,  further,  that  the  washing  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  extended  to  their  "  hands  and 
feet."  There  is  no  proof  that  they  were  bodily  plunged  in  the  laver.  We  are  reminded 
how  Jesus  washed  his  disciples'  leet  (see  John  xiii.  8 — 10).  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  a  tap  was  turned  on,  from  which,  by  the  flowing  of  the  water  over  their  hands  and 
feet,  the  washing  was  accomplished  (see  Brown's  'Antiquities,'  vol.  i.  p.  148).  In 
baptism,  the  element  should  be  active  and  the  subject  passive,  for  the  thing  signified, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  certainly  is  not  passive  (see  Acts  ii.  16 — 18,  33;  x.  44 — 48). — J.  A.M. 

Vers.  7 — ^9. — The  holy  garments  of  Aaron.  The  high  priest  of  the  Levitical  dis- 
pensation is  allowed  to  be  an  eminent  type  of  the  "  Great  High  Priest  of  our  profession." 
His  attire  was  intended  to  foreshow  the  qualities  by  which  the  Redeemer  is  dis- 
tinguished. Else  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  minute  care  with  which  they 
were  designed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  workmen  were  inspired  to  make  them 
(see  Exod.  xxviii.  2 — 4 ;  xxxi.  3—6).     Let  us  attend  to — 

L  The  coat  with  its  girdle.  1.  The  coat.  (1)  According  to  Josephus,  "it  was  a 
tunic  circumscribing  the  body,  with  light  sleeves  for  the  arms,  and  reaching  to  the 
heels  "  (•  Ant.,'  iii.  7).  It  was  white,  to  denote  purity.  (2)  It  was  bound  with  the 
girdle  ftbout  the  loins.    This  also  was  white,  and  denoted  truth,  whJeh  is  anothw 
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expression  for  purity  (see  Eph.  vi.  14).  (3)  The  coat  was  an  inner  p;arment,  and 
bound  close  to  tlie  bo'ly  with  the  Rinile,  to  sujrf^ost  that  purity  and  truth  should  b« 
found  "in  the  inner  parts"  (Ph.  li.  6;  Jer.  xxxi.  33;  Rom.  ii.  29).  2.  There  wire  a7««. 
hrtrches.  (I)  These  arc  not  mentioned  here,  but  they  are  described  in  Exod.  xxviii.  42, 
"And  thou  shalt  make  them  linen  breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness"  (Hebrew, 
"  tlie  flesh,"  etc.) ;  "  from  the  loins  even  unto  the  thighs  they  shall  reach."  (2) 
These  also  were  white,  expressive  of  purity,  and  without  these  the  priest  may  not 
apjiear  in  the  presence  of  God.  They  imported  that  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven"  until  "clothed  upon"  (see  Ezek.  xliv.  17, 18;  2  Cor.  v.  2,  3; 
Rev.  iii.  18). 

II.  Thk  ephod  with  its  robe.  1.  The  ephod.  (1)  It  was  a  short  tunic,  according 
to  .Tosephus,  reaching  to  the  loins.  It  consisted  of  a  rich  cloth  composed  of  blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold,  and  wrought, 
some  think,  into  figures  of  cherubim  and  palm  trees.  It  was  without  sleeves,  but 
resting  upon  the  shoulders.  (2)  It  was  an  emblem  of  redemption.  Ephod  (tidk)  comes 
from  the  verb  (na  or  mo),  to  redeem.  This  is  the  derivation  given  by  Alexander  Pirie, 
the  author  of  a  learned  '  Dissertation  on  Hebrew  Roots.'  2.  Thf  robe  of  the  ephod.  (1) 
This,  and  the  holy  garments  in  general  which  were  associated  with  the  ephod,  from  it 
derive  the  name  of  the  "robe  of  righteousness"  and  "garments  of  salvation"  (see  isa. 
Ixi.  10,  margin).  They  were  the  garments  in  which  the  typical  high  priest  carried  out 
the  business  of  redemption.  (2)  The  colour  of  the  robe  was  blue — the  dye  of  heaven, 
which  was  with  the  ancients  the  symbol  of  divinity.  This  over  the  coat,  the  eniblem 
of  purity,  would  mark  the  purity  of  Messiah  to  be  Divine ;  so,  not  derived,  but  essential 
and  absolute.  (3)  Upon  the  hem  of  the  robe  round  about  were  "  golden  bells,"  which, 
when  they  sounded,  indicated  the  sound  of  salvation.  And  they  were  on  the  "  hem  " 
of  the  robe  when  the  high  priest  went  up  into  the  holy  place,  that  the  sound  might  be 
heard  below.  The  sound  of  the  gospel  accordingly  was  heard  below,  as  a  "  sound  from 
heaven,"  when  Jesus  went  up  into  the  heavens.  (4)  The  pomegranates  alternating 
with  the  bells  suggested  the  fruit  which  follows  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 

III.  The  breastplate  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  1.  The  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  were  the  stones  set  in  the  breastplate.  (1)  In  the  text  we  read  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  but  here  is  no  mention  of  the  stones.  In  the  parallel  place  (Exod.  xxix. 
8 — 12)  the  stones  are  mentioned,  but  we  read  there  nothing  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
This  is  intelligible  if  they  be  the  same;  but  if  not,  the  double  omission  in  things  so 
important  is  inexplicable.  (2)  Aji  attentive  consideration  of  Exod.  xxviii.  29,  30  will 
show  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  the  substance  upon  which  the  names  of  the 
tribes  were  engraven.  The  use  ascribed  to  the  stones  in  one  verse  is  in  the  next 
ascribed  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  2.  Tliey  represented  the  saints  <u  cherished  in  the 
heart  of  Christ.  (1)  The  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  there;  and  the  spiritual 
Israel  are  upon  the  heart  of  Jesus.  These  names  were  engraven  to  show  how  deeply 
and  permanently  our  interests  have  entered  into  his  sympathies.  They  are  engraven 
in  gems  to  show  how  precious  to  him  are  his  saints  (Mai.  iii.  17).  The  gems  were 
various,  and  yet  all  were  united  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  to  show  how  in- 
dividuality can  be  preserved  in  those  who  are  united  in  the  love  of  Jesus.  (2)  These 
were  called  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  lights  and  perfections,  or  lights  and  perfect  ones. 
So  are  Christians  called  the  lights  of  the  world,  because  they  reflect  the  splendours  of 
the  Light  of  the  world.  They  are  perfect  ones  also,  viz.  in  the  loveliness  of  Jesua 
(Matt.  V.  15,  16 ;  Jude  24).  (3)  The  breastplate  was  fastened  to  the  ephod  with 
golden  chains,  which  were  also  connected  with  rings  in  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod, 
from  which  it  was  forbidden  to  separate  it  (Exod.  xxviii.  28).  So  are  we  with  precious 
bonds  girded  to  the  liedeemer,  from  which  blessed  union  it  would  be  sinful  and  disas- 
trous to  become  dislinked.  (4)  There  were  also  connected  with  this  robe  of  redemp- 
tion on  the  shoulders  of  the  high  priest  onyx  stones,  set  in  sockets  of  gold,  upon  which 
the  riames  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  again  engraven.  So  does  Jesus  bear  his  saints 
upon  his  shoulder  as  well  as  upon  his  heart.  They  have  his  sustaining  power  as  well 
as  the  animation  of  his  love. 

IV.  The  mitre  with  its  golden  plate.  1.  Hie  mitre.  (1)  This  was  like  a 
turban  bound  round  the  head.  (2)  It  was  an  ornament  of  honourable  distinction.  The 
term  bera  used  is  rendered  "  diadem  "  in  Job  zxiz.  1^    2.  The  golden  plate.    (1)  This 
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was  upon  the  front  of  the  mitre.  It  appears  to  have  been  ornamented  with  flower."?  and 
leaves.  Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  when  the  Psalmist,  speaking  of  Mesaiah, 
says,  "but  upon  himself  shall  his  crown  flourish."  This  plate  is  called  the  "holy 
crown"  in  the  text.  (2)  The  inscription  upon  it  characterized  Christ.  The  words 
were  "Holiness  unto  the  Lord,"  or  "The  Holy  One  of  Jehovah."  If  these  holy 
garments  were  intended  to  create  respect  for  the  priesthood  among  the  people  of  Israel 
how  we  should  reverence  the  glorious  Antitype ! — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  10 — 12. — Levitical  anointingt.  Th3  subjects  of  these  anointings,  as  brought 
under  our  notice  in  the  text,  are,  generally,  "  the  tabernacle  and  all  that  was  therein." 
From  amongst  these  included  things  we  have  afterwards  particularly  specified,  "  the 
altar  and  all  his  vessels,"  and  "  the  laver  and  his  foot."  The  anointing  of  Aaron  also 
is  distinctly  mentioned.     We  shall  review  these  in  order. 

I.  The  tabebnacle.  I.  This  was  an  erribhm  of  the  moral  universe.  The  holy 
places  represented  the  heavens  (Heb.  viii.  1,  2).  Thus  (1)  the  most  holy  place,  where 
the  shechinah  was,  represented  the  "heaven  of  heavens,"  the  "third  heaven,"  or  that 
which,  by  way  of  distinction  and  excellence,  is  called  "heaven  itself"  (Heb.  ix.  24), 
(2)  The  holy  place,  which  must  be  passed  through  in  order  to  reach  the  most  holy, 
represented  those  regions  of  the  moral  universe  through  which  Jesus  passed  on  his  way 
from  his  cross  to  the  throne  of  his  majesty  (Heb.  iv.  14;  vii.  26).  In  that  passage  he 
was  "in  paradise,"  and  sometimes  manifesting  himself  to  his  disciples  (see  Ps.  xvi.  10; 
Acts  ii.  23 — 32 ;  Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  xxiv.  15,  16,  31,  36,  51).  The  spiritual  world  is  not 
far  from  us.  (3)  If  the  most  holy  place  represented  the  "  third  heaven,"  and  the  holy 
place  leading  to  it  the  second,  then  the  court  of  the  priests  will  stand  for  the  first.  It 
describes  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  on  earth,  in  other  words,  the  spiritual  Church  of 
God.  In  this  we  are  already  "come,"  in  faith  and  hope  and  joy,  "unto  Mount  Sion, 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,"  etc.,  and  hear  the  very 
voice  of  Jesus  from  the  heavens  above  us  (see  Heb.  xii.  22 — 25).  (4)  The  courts  out- 
side represented  the  Church  in  its  visible  part,  viz,  the  court  of  Israel,  the  court  of  the 
women,  and  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  distinctions  which  formerly  existed  here 
are  now  done  away,  so  that  instead  of  three,  the  courts  are  one  (see  GaU  iii,  25 — 28 ; 
Eph.  ii.  11 — 19).  It  is  well  to  be  found  in  these  courts,  for  all  outside  are  in  alienation. 
But  we  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  profession  of  the  outer  court.  Without  the 
spiritual  experience  of  the  court  of  the  priests  we  can  never  pass  into  the  heavens 
"  whither  the  Forerunner  is  for  us  entered "  (Heb,  vi.  19,  20).  2.  It  was  sanctified 
with  the  holy  anointing  oil  (ver.  10).  (1)  This  oil  represented  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  gifts 
and  gra«es  (comp.  Acts  i.  5  with  x.  38 ;  see  also  2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  1  John  ii,  20,  27).  It 
was  oi  peculiar  composition.  The  formula  is  given  in  Exod.  xxx.  23 — 25 ;  but  on  pain 
of  excommunication  it  must  not  be  put  to  common  use  (Exod.  xxx.  31 — 33).  The 
person  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  held  in  the  greatest  reverence ;  to  profane 
these  is  fatal  wickedness  (Matt.  xii.  31,  32).  (2)  With  this  oil  thp  tabernacle  was 
"  sanctified,"  that  is,  separated  to  God,  It  was  so  separated  to  him  for  services  of 
worship.  Also  to  be  a  shadow  of  heavenly  things.  So  the  moral  imiverse  is  claimed 
by  God.  The  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  the  principles  of  universal 
sanctification. 

II.  The  altae  and  the  laveb.  1.  The  altar  and  all  his  vessels.  (1)  This  is 
obviously  the  altar  o!  burnt  offerings  which  stood  in  the  court  of  the  priests.  The 
"vessels"  were  those  for  receiving  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  and  all  the  implements 
used  in  connection  with  the  service  of  the  altar.  (2)  It  typified  Calvary,  the  altar 
upon  which  tlie  Great  Sacrifice  of  the  gospel  was  ofi'ered.  And  taken  in  a  grander 
sense,  in  consistency  with  the  magnificence  of  the  figure  in  which  the  tabernacle 
represents  the  great  universe  of  God,  this  earth  was  the  altar  upon  which  our  Lord 
was  oflerol.  (3)  The  altar  was  sprinkled  with  the  oil  "  to  sanctify  it."  The  earth  is 
thereby  marked  out  as  destined  to  be  sanctified  to  God,  and  sanctified  too  by  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  It  was  sprinkled  "  seven  times,"  to  show  the  perfectness 
of  that  sanctification.  And  is  not  this  the  burden  of  prophetic  hope  (Ps.  xxxvii.  10, 
11,  34;  Isa.  xi.  6 — 9)?  2.  The  laver  and  his  foot.  (1)  This  also  was  located  in  the 
court  of  the  priests.  In  it  they  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  and  also  the  parts  of  the 
sacrifices  requiring  washing  according  to  the  Law.    (2)  The  anointing  of  this  was  "  to 
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sanctify  it,"  ot  separate  it  to  God,  It  was  separated  to  him  for  the  purposes  of  the 
ceremonial  service.  It  was  also  separaleil,  to  represent  the  "  laver  of  refjcncration " 
under  the  gospel,  or  the  "  renoA-ing  of  the  Holy  tjhost"  (Titus  iii.  5).  Those  who  are 
spiritually  ha[>tized  into  Christ  are  anoiuted  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  bis  Holy 
Spirit. 

III.  Aarox.  1.  The  oil  was  poured  upon  Aaroii's  head.  (1)  Tliis  anointing  was 
profuse.  "Poured"  (see  I's.  cxxxiii.  2).  ('2)  It  was  "to  sanctify  him."  He  was 
thus  separated  to  accomplish  tlio  service  of  God  in  the  tabernacle.  lie  was  also  sepa- 
rated to  typify  the  Grc:it  High  I'liest  of  the  gospel.  2.  JJut  when  was  the  true  oil 
poured  upon  Jesus  f  (1)  We  have  seen  that,  as  Aaron  was  washed  with  water,  so  was 
Jesus,  viz.  at  the  Jordan  (notes  on  vers.  1 — G).  But  the  baptism  of  Jesus  there  was 
not  so  truly  that  conferred  by  John  as  that  whicii  came  upon  him  from  heaven  (Matt, 
iii.  10).  ('J)  Tlie  second  act  in  the  consecration  of  Christ  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
mount  of  transJi|^uiation.  There  he  had  the  "oil  that  maketh  the  face  to  shine,"  and 
was  "anoiuted  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows"  (Ps.  xlv.  7).  This  dazzling 
lustre  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  prufuse  as  to  stream  not  ordy  out  of  the  pores  of  his 
skin, but  to  bri-htcn  all  his  raiment  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2  ;  Matt.  xvii.  2).  (;i)  As  at  the 
Jordan  the  voice  of  the  Father  was  heard  from  the  excellent  glory  apiJioving,  so  on 
Tabor  the  same  voice  is  heard  a;j;ain  (comp.  Malt.  iii.  17;  xvii.  5).  He  tliat  received 
the  Spirit  "  not  by  measure  "  is  emphatically  tuk  Messiah,  the  Anointed  One. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  13 — 21. — The  vesting  of  the  priests  and  the  offerings  far  them.  In  the  order  of 
the  ceremonies  at  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  after  the  anointing  of  Aaron,  we  have^ 

I.  The  clothing  of  Aaron's  sons.    (Ver.  13.)     1.  They  were  tijpes  of  Christians. 

(1)  The  high  priest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  type  of  Christ.  So  were  the  priests  in 
general  tyjies  also  of  him,  viz.  in  everythinj;  in  which  they  acted  as  representatives  of 
the  high  priest.  (2)  But  under  usual  conditions  they  should  be  viewed  as  emblems 
of  Christians.  This  is  evidently  taught  in  such  references  as  Exod.  xix.  6 ;  Ileb.  x. 
9 — 22;  1  Pet.  ii.  9;  Rev.  i.  6;  v.  10.  2.  Their  holy  garments  resembled  some  of 
Aaron's.  (1)  Aaron  had  some  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  his  sons,  and  so 
has  Christ  unique  qualities.  In  everything  pertaining  to  his  Divinity  he  stands  alone 
He  claims  the  deepest  reverence.  (2)  The  coats  and  girdles  which  i\loses  put  upon  the 
sons  of  A  iron  were  similar  to  those  articles  bearing  the  same  name  in  which  Aaron 
was  cloth  3d.  In  Aaron's  case,  as  we  have  seen,  they  denoted  purity  and  truth  ;  and 
so  do  they  denote  these  qualities  in  relation  to  his  sons  (ste  Eph.  vi.  14  ;  Rev.  xix.  8). 
(3)  Tliis  identity  suggests  that  Christians  have  their  righteousness  in  virtue  of  their 
association  with  Christ  (see  Jer.  xxiii.  6  ;  Rom.  iii.  22;  1  Cor.  i.  30;  Phil.  iii.  9).  'IL^s 
is  otherwise  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  claim  of  the  Levitical  priests  to  those  holy 
garments  was  in  virtue  of  their  being  sons  of  Aaron.  Only  the  "  seed "  of  Messiah 
(Isa.  liii.  10,  11),  are  clothed  in  the  "white  linen  which  is  the  righteousness  of  the 
saints."  S.  Moses  also  "put  bonnets  upon  them."  (1)  These,  like  the  coats,  were  made 
of  white  linen,  and  so,  likewise,  expressed  puritj\  They  were  similar  to  the  turban 
of  Aaron,  minus  tlie  "  plate  of  the  holy  crown  of  pure  gold,"  and  its  fastenings  t  f  lace- 
work  of  blr.e  (Exod.  xxxix.  30,  31).  (2)  These  bonnets  were  "  for  glory  and  for  beauty  " 
(Exod.  xxviii.  40).  For  "  glory,'*  i.e.  honour,  viz.  as  they  served  to  distinguish  t'.ie 
priests  as  the  ministers  of  God.  If  a  messenger  be  despised,  his  message  may  be 
brought  into  contempt.  And  for  "  beauty,"  viz.  as  they  represented  the  "beauty  of 
holiness."     True  Christian  honour  is  e^'eimore  the  associate  of  holiness. 

II.  The  offerings  for  the  priests.  In  respect  to  these  we  olieerve:  1.  The 
priests  laid  their  hands  upon  th'-  heads  of  the  animals  (vers.  14,  18).  (_1)  This  was  the 
sign  of  the  confession  of  sin.  It  was  also  the  sign  of  the  transfer  of  sin,  so  constituting 
the  animal  (in  type)  vicariously  a  sinner  or  sin-bearer,  liable  to  suffer  its  penalty. 

(2)  The  next  thing  in  order,  therefore,  was  the  bleeding  of  the  animal,  in  considera- 
tion  of  which  the  offerer  stands  justified  or  released  from  the  obligation  to  suffer. 

(3)  The  reference  in  all  this  to  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  our  justification 
through  faith  in  him  cannot  be  mistaken.  (4)  But  why  did  Aaron,  the  type  of  Christ, 
act  thus?  Christ  had  no  sin  of  his  own  to  confess,  and  needed  no  sacrifice  for  himself! 
The  answer  is  that  Aaron,  in  this,  acted  not  as  a  type  of  (.  hrist,  but  for  himself  as  a  sinful 
man,  and  representatively  for  the  people  (sne  Heb.  v.  1 — 3).    In  this  Aaron  is  contracted 
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with  Jesus  (see  Heb.  vii.  26 — 28).  2.  The  <iltar  was  purified  with  the  blood  (vers.  15, 
19).  (1)  The  earth,  as  the  altar  upon  which  the  great  Antitype  was  offered,  is  purified 
by  his  blood,  (o)  As  respects  its  inhabitants,  (b)  As  respects  itself.  The  inheritance 
of  man  is  also  redeemed  by  Christ  from  the  curse  of  sin.  (c)  The  full  effects  of  this  will 
be  seen  "in  the  regeneration"  or  renewed  state  of  the  earth  indicated  in  prophecy. 
■(2)  The  altar  was  purified  with  the  typical  blood  "  to  make  reconciliation  upon  it."  Ho 
is  this  earth  for  the  same  purpose  sanctifieu  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  other 
planet,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  thus  sanctified.  Therefore  if  we  be  not 
here  "reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  his  Son,"  tliere  is  no  hope  for  reconciliation 
■hereafter  or  elsewhere  (see  Heb.  x.  26,  27).  3.  The  offerings  vjere  presented  upon  the 
■altar.  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  sin  offering,  the  fat  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  wliile  the 
body  of  the  beast  was  burnt  without  the  camp  (ver.  16,  17).  Not  only  was  Christ 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  generally  upon  this  earth,  but  more  particularly  "  without 
the  gate,"  viz.  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  Heb.  xiii.  11,  12).  (2)  In  the  case  of  the  burnt 
offering,  the  whole  ram  was  burnt  upon  the  altar.  This  holocaust  showed  how 
absolutely  God  claims  us,  and  therefore  how  completely  we  should  be  devoted,  and,  so 
to  speak,  consumed,  in  his  worship  and  service  (Ps.  Ixix.  9 ;  John  ii.  13 — 17).— 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  22 — 36. — The  ram  of  consecration.  This  and  the  ceremonies  connected  form 
the  princi]  al  subject  of  the  verses  now  recited.     We  notice — 

I.  That  it  was  a  peace  offering.  1.  The  first  ram  ivas  a  burnt  offering.  (1)  It 
was  wholly  consumed  upon  the  altar.  It  was  regarded  \vholl\'  as  the  "food  of  God" 
(ch.  iii.  11;  xxi.  6;  Ezek.  xliv.  7;  Mai.  i.  7,  12).  (2)  In  this  sacrifice  God  is  con- 
templated as  a  righteous  Judge,  whose  justice  claims  everything  we  are  and  have,  and 
who,  imtil  that  justice  is  satisfied,  can  have  no  fellowsliip  with  man.  2.  Burnt 
<tfferings  were  usually  accompanied  by  peace  offerings.  (1)  Of  these  a  portion  was 
eaten  by  the  worshipper.  This  was  the  expression  of  peace,  reconciliation,  fellowship. 
Constantly  associated  with  the  holocaust,  the  opportunity  of  ceremonially  feasting  with 
God  was  never  wanting.  In  the  peace  offering  faith  discerns  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to 
lave  so  completely  met  the  claims  of  infinite  justice,  that  we  are  now  accepted  into 
%vour.  (2)  As  in  the  other  sacrifices,  the  hands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  laid  upon 
it  to  confess  their  sinfulness,  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  their  faith  in  the  Redeemer 
of  promise.  It  was  slain  accordingly,  to  foreshadow  tlie  death  of  Messiah.  The  fat 
and  gall  were  burnt,  to  show  how  our  evil  passions,  the  old  man,  must  be  crucified  with 
him,  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed. 

II.  That  its  blood  was  used  in  a  remarkable  way.  1.  It  was  sprinkled  upon 
Aaron.  (1)  Upon  his  person,  (a)  On  tiie  tip  of  his  right  ear,  to  express  obedience 
(Exod.  xxi.  6).  And  our  Lord's  obedience  was  unto  death  (Phil.  ii.  8).  (h)  On 
the  thumb  of  the  ri^ht  hand,  to  express  the  service  of  doing.  Christ  fulfilled  all 
righteousness,  and  finished  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do  (John  iv.  34 ;  v.  17 ; 
ix.  4;  zvii.  4;  Heb.  x.  5 — 7).  (c)  On  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  to  express  the 
wayn.  All  the  ways  of  Jesus  were  infinitely  pleasing  to  God  (Ps.  i.  6;  xviii.  20,  21 ; 
Acts  X.  38).  {d)  The  comprehensive  teaching  here  is  the  complete  consecration  of  all 
faculties  and  enerijies  (see  1  Pet.  i.  15).  (2)  Upon  his  garments.  In  this  baptism  oil  also 
was  used  (ver.  30).  While  in  detail  these  garments  represented  moral  qualities,  collec- 
tively taken  they  expressed  office.  Hence  from  the  earliest  times  a  person  introduced 
into  office  is  said  to  be  invested  in  it,  from  in,  used  inteusitively,  and  vestio,  I  clothe. 
The  office  of  the  high  priest  was  to  minister  in  the  very  presence  of  God  (see  Heb.  Tiil 
1,  2).  (3)  Jesus,  who  was  washed  with  water  at  the  Jordan^  and  anointed  with  oii 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  received  the  final  baptism  of  his  consecration,  that 
of  his  own  blood,  in  Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  As  the  voice  of  God  accredited  him 
in  each  of  the  earlier  baptisms,  so  it  accredited  him  again  as  he  was  about  to  enter  into 
this  (comp.  Matt,  iii.  17;  xvii.  5;  John  xii.  27 — 33).  2.  Jt  was  sprinkled  upon 
Aaroti's  sons.  (1)  Upon  their  persons  (ver  24).  The  sons  uf  Aaron  were  here  treated 
in  like  manner  as  Aaron  was,  to  sh'iw  how  in  all  these  things  Christians  are  called  to 
be  like  Clirist  (see  Matt.  xx.  22,  23).  This  remark  will  oe  especially  applicable  to 
ffidnisters,  who  should  be  "  examples  to  the  flock  "  (see  Isa.  Ixvi.  21 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  13), 
(2)  Upon  their  garments  (ver.  30).     The  office  of  the  priesthood  was  to  minister  in  th« 
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preaenco  of  God  in  bia  tabernacle.  So  the  spiritual  priestliood  have  access  to  God  in 
neavi'ii.  Wo  must  he  auuiiitud  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  and  sprinkled 
with  I  lie  blood  of  Clirist,  that  we  may  cuter  into  that  most  holy  place  (Heb.  x.19 — 22; 
1  John  ii.  20,  27). 

III.  That  it  kim-ku  thk  hands  of  Aaron  and  nis  sons.  1.  It  vms  treated  as  a 
wdve  offeiiiig.  (1)  'I  ho  breast  bad  the  fat  laid  upon  it.  A  bread  oU'ering  also  was 
laid  upon  it.  The  whole  was  then  waved  lieforc  the  Lord.  Tiie  shoulder  also  was 
heaved  (see  Exoil.  xxix.  27).  Thus  God  was  prai-sed  as  the  Creator  and  Disjjenser  of 
every  g.iod  and  perfect  gilt.  (2)  Moses  acted  as  priest  in  all  this  ceremony.  He  put 
these  tidng.s  upon  the  bands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  waved  and  heaved  them.  From 
this  action  the  ram  of  consecration  took  its  name  (d^xSo  "^'X,  eil  milluini),  the  ram  ot 
filling  up.  Thus  the  essence  of  the  consecration  was  the  filling  the  baud  with  the 
oblation,  or  conferring  the  riglit  to  oiler  sacrifices  to  Gud  (see  iOzek.  xliii.  20,  margin). 
(3)  The  wave  b;ea.^t  then  came  to  tiie  lot  of  Moses,  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  appear  to 
have  shared  it  with  him  as  the  feast  upon  the  sacred  fool  (see  ver.  31).  2.  The 
teremoniea  of  the  consecration  las'ed  seven  days.  (1)  SeviU  is  the  numeral  of  perfection, 
•0  at  the  close  of  tbe  seven  days  this  was  a  perfect  consecration,  intimating  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  consecrated  ones  should  be  wholly  given  to  God.  (2)  They  "kept 
the  charge  of  tbe  Lord,"  during  these  seven  days,  "  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle." 
They  were  not  as  yet  qualified  to  enter  the  holy  place,  and  tliey  must  not  leave  the 
court  of  the  priests  en  pain  of  death  (see  1  Kings  xix.  11' — 21;  Mait.  viii.  21,22; 
Luke  ix.  61,  02).  (3)  "  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  things  which  the  Lord  commanded 
by  the  hand  of  Moses."  Had  Jesus  failed  in  anj'  point,  his  consecration  would  be 
imperfect ;  he  could  not  have  become  our  Saviour. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  3 — 5. — A  time  for  publicity.  The  solemn  inauguration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
Into  their  sacred  oflice  was  to  have  the  utmost  i)Ossible  publicity.     This  was — 

I.  A  DiviN'E  INSTRUCTION.  The  Lord  said,  "Take  Aaron  .  .  .  and  gather  thou  all 
the  congrejation  together,"  etc.  (vers,  1 — 3).  "  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
commanded  to  be  done  "  (ver.  5). 

II.  A  PROVISION  against  popular  jealousy.  The  scene  described  in  Numb.  xvL 
shows  only  too  well  how  necessary  it  was  to  convey  to  *'  all  the  congregation  "  the 
truth  that  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  divinely  appointed  to  their  office.  This  the  more 
because  of  the  near  relationship  between  Closes  and  Aaron. 

III.  A  provision  for  popular  esteem.  It  was  in  the  last  degree  desirable  that  the 
people  should  ha\  e  an  exalted  idea  of  the  priesthood,  and,  more  especially,  of  the  high 
priesthood.  Everything  which  would  contribute  to  this  would  be  of  real  religious 
service.  It  was,  therefore,  fitting  that  "  all  tbe  congregation"  should  be  spectators  of 
the  impressive  solemnities  of  the  inaugural  scene. 

IV.  A  helpful  influence  on  their  own  minds.  It  was  of  equal  importance  to  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  that  the  priests  themselves  should  cherish  a  profound  sense  of 
the  sacred  and  elevated  character  of  their  work.  For  any  irreverence  or  neglect  of  theirs 
was  calculated  to  involve  the  community  in  sin  and  in  disaster  (see  1  Sam.  i.  17; 
Mai.  ii.  8).  So  solemn  and  impressive  a  ceremony  as  this,  in  tbe  sight  of  all  the 
people,  would  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  mind  both  of  father  and  sons. 

In  ordinary  life,  piety  and  publicity  are  strangers.  Devotion  shuts  itself  in  the  inner 
chamber  (Matt.  vi.  ti),  or  climbs  up  into  the  fold  of  the  mountain  (Matt.  xiv.  23).  We 
nourish  our  holiest  thoughts,  and  form  our  best  resolves,  not  in  the  glare  of  tbe  public 
gathering,  but  in  the  secret  place,  when  alone  with  God.  Nevertheleiis,  there  are 
occasions  when  we  shou  d  not  shun  publicity  ;  when  it  is  not  modesty  but  weakness 
to  do  so.  When  we  avow  our  attachment  to  our  Saviour,  and  thus  "  confess  him  before 
men  "  (JIatt.  x.  32) ;  still  more,  when  we  enter  upon  any  responsible  office  in  con- 
nection with  bis  Church  (e.g.  the  Christian  ministry);  and  yet  more,  if  we  are 
summoned,  as  Aaron  was,  to  any  post  of  unusual  eminence  and  responsibility,  we  do 
well  to  take  the  vows  of  God  upon  us  before  "all  the  congregation."  If  not  "  a  thing 
which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  done,"  it  is  (1)  a  Divine  suggestion  (Acts  vi.  7, 
xiii.  3;  1  Tim.  vi.  12);  (2)  instructive  to  the  ]  eople ;  (o)  iielpful  to  ourselves.  We 
need  all  the  influences  we  can  iiain  from  every  source  to  incite  us  to  zealous  labour,  and 
to  strengthen  ur,  against  temptation.     It  is  riglit  and  wise  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  tha 
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help  we  gain  from  the  remembrance  that  we  have  confessed  Christ  our  Lord,  and 
pledged  ourselves  to  do  his  work  before  "  all  the  congregation,"  "  before  many 
witnesses." — C. 

Vers.  6 — 9, 14. — The  human  and  Divine  'priesthood — contrast.  The  setting  apart  of 
Aaron  for  his  life-work,  the  hi^h  priesthood  of  Israel,  naturally  suggests  to  us  tiie 
entrance  of  our  Great  Hi.Ejh  Priest  on  the  work  which  his  Father  gave  him  to  do. 
Between  Aaron  and  Christ  there  are  many  points  of  resemblance  (see  below);  there 
are  also  significant  contrasts.  Respecting  "the  High  Priest  of  our  profession"  (Heb. 
iii.  2),  it  is  not  the  case  that  there  was — 

I.  Appointment  to  office  in  virtue  of  human  bikth.  Aaron  was  chosen  to  the 
office  of  hi'^h  priest,  partly  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Levi  (perhaps  partly  in  virtue 
of  his  brotherhood  to  Moses).  His  personal  qualities  were  not  such  as  to  make  him 
the  most  suitable  man  for  the  office,  independently  of  considerations  of  Imcal  descent 
and  human  relationship.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  owe  his  position  as  our  High  Priest  to 
his  human  birth.  He  was  not,  indeed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  of  Judah,  "  after  the 
flesh."  And  though,  through  his  mother,  he  was  a  son  of  David,  in  the  matter  of 
human  descent,  this  was  not  in  any  way  material  to  his  ascent  to  royal  power.  His 
right  of  office  came  not  thence. 

II.  Imposing  inaugural  ceremony.  The  scene  described  in  this  chapter  was 
striking,  imposing,  memorable ;  it  would  long  be  borne  in  mind,  never,  indeed,  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  it.  It  formed  part  of  the  national  history.  Imagina- 
tion on  our  part  readily  jilaces  before  us  the  solemn  and  suggestive  ceremonies  which 
riveted  the  ey^s  of  the  conp;regation  of  Israel.  Through  no  such  solemnities  did  One 
greater  than  Aaron  think  well  to  pass  as  he  entered  on  his  work.  It  is  said  that  his 
contemporaries  expected  the  Messiah  to  descend  amongst  them  from  the  heavens  while 
they  were  worshipping  in  the  temple.  This  he  distinctly  refused  to  do  (Matt.  iv. 
5 — 7).  The  ceixinony  of  the  baptism  by  John  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  Long 
chapters  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  (ExoiUis  and  Leviticus)  are  occupied  in  narrating 
the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  human  priesthood  ;  five  ver.-es  suffice  to  chronicle  those 
of  the  Divine  (Matt.  iii.  13 — 17).  The  proibunder  work  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  was 
more  fittingly  commenced  by  that  quiet  scene  on  the  banks  of  Jordan. 

III.  Outward  AND  visible  distinction.  (Vers.  7 — 9.)  The  appearance  of  Aaron  and 
of  his  successors  in  their  pontifical  attire,  as  described  in  this  chapter,  with  rich  and 
coloured  garments  about  them,  and  the  mitre  on  their  head  glittering  with  golden 
diadem,  must  have  been  impressive  and  imposing  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
How  stiiking  the  contrast  with  him  who  was  the  carpenter's  Sou  of  Nazareth,  who 
shunned  all  ostentation  and  parade  (Matt.  xii.  19),  who  had  "  no  beauty  "  (of  out- 
ward appearance)  "that  we  should  desire  him"  (Lsa.  liii.  2),  who  attracted  disciples 
to  his  feet,  and  sinners  to  his  side,  only  by  the  wisdom  of  his  words,  and  the  grace  of 
his  spirit  and  the  beauty  of  his  hfe ! 

IV.  Need  of  purification.  "  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  washed  them 
with  water"  (ver.  6).  It  was  needful  that  they  should  go  through  a  ceremony  which 
signified  the  putting  away  of  "  all  filihiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit "  (2  Cor.  vi.  1).  No 
need  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  holy  Saviour.  Whatever  his  baptism  signified,  it  did 
not  mean  this.  He  was  "a  High  Priest,  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,"  reqniriug  no 
cleansiu'j;  streams  whatever  (Heb.  vii.  26  ;  see  John  xiv,  30). 

V.  Need  of  pardon.  "  And  he  brought  the  bullock  for  the  sin  offering  :  and  Aaron," 
etc.  (ver.  14).  Before  the  human  liigh  priest  could  be  admitted  to  the  altar,  his  own 
sin  must  be  forgiven.  Christ  enter'  don  his  w<irk,  not  needing  to  present  any  oblation. 
With  hint,  as  he  was,  the  Divine  Father  was  "well  pleased  "  (Matt.  iii.  17). 

In  entering  on  any  work  to  which  we  may  be  called  of  God,  we  must  remember  that 
(1)  we  have  need  to  purify  ourselves  of  the  sin-stains  that  are  left  on  the  soul ;  (2)  we 
have  need  to  seek  for  jiardon  for  a  faulty  past  before  we  go  forth  to  a  new  future ;  (3) 
we  may  be  careless  of  outward  distinctions,  considering  the  lowliness  of  our  Lord. — C. 

Vers.  7 — 9. —  The  human  and  Divine  priesthood — comparison.  Between  the  priesthood 
of  Aaron  and  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there  are  not  only  points  of  contrast  (see 
above)  but  also  of  resemblance.     The  "  holy  garments"  m  which  the  human  priest  waa 
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attired  suj  ])liod  marked  and  intentional  supgestions  of  the  attributes  and  the  work  o. 
the  Divine.     Thus  we  are  reminded  by  Aaron's  appearance  of — 

I.  His  PERSONAL  HOi.iN'Kss.  "  Tiie  atufl"  ol  all  of  them  was  hnen,  and  .  .  .  must  be 
understood  to  have  been  white."  This  was  associated  witli  tlie  idea  of  bodily  cleanness, 
and  hence  witli  riuhteousncss  of  soul  (see  Kev.  xix.  8).  'i'he  IIi;j;h  I'riest  of  our 
profession  was  he  "  iliat  loved  ri.:l)teousness,"  of  whom  it  was  true  that  "  the  sceptre  of 
righteousness  was  the  sceptre  of  Ins  kinirdoni "  (Ileb.  i.  8,  U). 

II.  His  all-sukficiknt  strenqtu.  'J  he  <;;ir.ile  with  which  Aaron  was  girded  (ver.  7) 
was  sngLiestive  of  stroni^th,  activity,  readiness  for  the  apj)ointeil  work.  To  "  ^ird  up 
the  loins"  was  to  be  prepared  for  immediate  and  effective  action.  Christ  is  he  who 
always  stands  ready  and  mi^lity  to  save;  prei)ared  at  the  moment  of  our  readine.ss  to 
put  forth  his  arm  of  power,  and  to  redeem  us  with  the  "saving  strength  of  Ids  ri^ht 
hand." 

III.  His  representative  character.  On  the  breastplate  of  the  ephod  (ver.  8) 
were  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  With  these  on  his  person  he  appeared 
before  God  in  the  holy  j'lace  ;  evidently  representing  them  and  apjiearing  on  their  ijehalf. 
Our  Divine  Redeemer,  assuming  our  human  nature,  suffered  and  died  in  our  stead,  and 
now  "  ai)pears  in  the  presence  of  God /or  ua  "  (lieb.  ix,  24). 

IV.  IJis  SPIRITUAL  fitness  FOR  HIS  GREAT  WORK.  Tiic  "  Urim  and  Thumrahn" 
(ver.  8)  signified  "liglits"  and  "  periections  ;  "  they  were  the  means  by  which  Aaron 
received  inspiration  from  Jehovah.  Our  Lord  was  one  "  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily  "  (Col.  i.  *J),  p;irticularly  (see  context)  Divine  wisdom. 
He  is — not  merel}'  has,  but  is — "  the  trutli  "  (John  xiv.  6),  and  He  is  "  the  wisdom  of 
God  "  (1  Cor,  i.  24,  30 ;  Col.  ii.  3).  He  who,  in  the  exercise  of  absolute  wisdom,  knows 
the  mind  of  the  Father,  and  "  knows  what  is  in  man  "  also,  is  that  omniscient  One 
who  is  perfectly  equipped  for  the  wondrous  problem  he  has  undertaken  to  work  out. 

V.  The  FINAL  TRIUMPH  OF  HIS  CAUSE.  "  He  put  the  mitre  upon  his  head  "  (ver.  9). 
The  high  priest  of  Israel  had  a  touch  of  royalty — lie  wore  a  crown  upon  his  head.  The 
High  Priest  of  man  is  royal  also.  "  Upon  his  head  are  many  crowns."  He  is  "  exalted 
to  be  a  prince  "  as  well  as  a  Saviour.  And  he  is  "able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
himself"  (Phil.  iii.  21 ;  see  Phil.  ii.  9,  10). 

VI.  His  ultimate  design.  "  Upon  the  mitre,  even  upon  his  forefront,  did  he  put  the 
golden  plate"  (ver.  9),  and  on  this  golden  diadem  were  inscribed  the  sacred,  significant 
words,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  (Exoi.  xxviii.  36).  Did  not  tliis  sentence,  placed  in  the 
forefront  of  the  high  priest's  mitre,  signify  that  the  creat  end  of  his  ministrations  was 
the  establishment  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  of  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  ?  The  purpose 
for  which  he  was  appointed  would  not  be  attained  until  that  great  and  noble  aim  was 
reached.  For  that  he  lived  and  wrou.;ht.  That,  too,  is  the  end  of  the  Divine  priest- 
hood. Christ  came  to  '•  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself"  (Heb.  ix.  26), 
to  establish  on  the  earth  that  kingdom  of  God  which  is  "  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Let  us  learn — 1.  The  exceeding  greatne.ss  of  our  privilege.  In  Jesus  Christ  himself 
(and  in  his  salvation)  are  these  great  excellencies  ;  they  were  only  upon  and  outside 
the  Hebrew  priest.  2.  The  corresponding  guilt  of  (1)  defiant  rejection,  (2)  frivolous 
disregard,  (3)  continued  indecision  (Heb.  ii.  3). — C. 

Ver.  2. — Spiritual  apparel.  "  Take  Aaron  and  his  sons  with  him  and  the  garments." 
Aaron  and  his  sous  were  about  to  be  invested.  Their  formal  investiture  of  the  priestly 
office  was  to  be  signified  and  symbolized  by  their  putting  on  the  sacerdotal  garments. 
The  robes  of  ofhce  are  fully  described  (vers.  7 — 9).  These  "  holy  garments  "  (Exod. 
xxviii.  2)  not  only  gave  an  imposing  and  inspiring  appearance  to  the  officiating  priests, 
but  they  severally  and  separately  suggested  certain  spiritual  qualities.  The  white  linen 
spoke  of  righteousness,  the  giidie  of  activity  or  strength,  etc.  (see  above). 

We  who  are  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  are  also  priests  (1  Pet.  ii.  5  ;  Rev.  i.  6).  There 
are  certain  things  in  which  we  are  to  be  robed.  We  are,  speaking  generally,  to  "put 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (Pom.  xiii.  14)  ;  to  put  on  "  the  new  man,"  etc.  (Eph.  iv.  24). 
But  there  are  certain  graces  which  we  are  more  particularly  to  wear. 

I.  The  bobe  of  humility.  This  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the 
last  grice,  the  foundation  an<i  the  topst^me  of  Christian  character  •  we  may  call  it  an 
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under-f'arment  and  an  overcoat  of  the  Christian  wardrobe.   "  Be  clothed  with  humility  " 
(1  Petrv.  5). 

II.  The  garment  of  faith.  This  is  that  clothing  without  which  we  cannot  be 
iustitied  before  God  now,  nor  permitted  to  sit  down  to  the  heavenly  banquet  hereafter 
(Matt.  xxii.  11,  12). 

III.  The  gikdle  of  tkuth.  (Eph.  vi.  14.)  It  is  truth,  heavenly  wisdom,  which 
knits  all  other  things  together,  and  gives  play  and  power  to  the  spiritual  faculties. 

IV.  The  sandals  of  peace.     (Kom.  x.  15 ;  Eph.  vi.  15.) 

V.  The  crown  of  righteousness.  (2  Tim.  Iv.  8.)  Righteousness  is  the  regal  thing, 
when  that  is  gone  the  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head  (Lam.  v.  l(i). 

To  those  who  "overcome"  (Rev.  iii.  5),  who  are  " faithful  unio  death  "  (Rev,  ii.  10), 
who  "keep  the  faith"  (2  Tim.  iv.  7),  it  shall  be  given  to:  1.  Be  clothed  in  white 
raiment "  (sjiotless  purity).  2.  To  receive  "  the  crown  of  life  "  (life  in  all  its  celestial 
fulness  and  blessedness).  3.  To  wear  "  the  crown  of  righteousness" — "  a  crown  of  glory 
that  fadeth  not  away  "  (1  Pet.  v.  4).— C. 

Vers.  6,  8,  23,  24,  30. — Equipment  for  special  work.  There  was  a  sense  in  which  the 
whole  congref:;ation  of  Israel  constituted  a  priesthood.  It  was  an  early  promise  that 
they  should  be  a  "  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  "  (Exod.  xix.  6).  And  such, 
indeed,  they  were,  so  far  as  they  entered  into  and  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  God.  They 
were:  1.  Separate  from  surrounding  people  (holy  unto  the  Lord).  2,  Permitted  to  draw 
near  to  God.  3.  Allowed  to  bring  the  sacrificial  victim  to  the  holy  place  and  slay  it; 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  paschal  lamb,  they  acted  as  priests  without  aid  from  any  other 
hand. 

But  there  were  those  who  were-:  1.  Separated  from  them,  and  were  thus  holier  than 
they.  2.  Allowed  to  draw  nearer  to  the  IDivine  presence.  3.  Designated  to  be  continu- 
ally offering  up  sacrifices  to  Jehovah.  These  were  the  priests  and  the  high  priests  of 
the  Lord  in  an  especial  sense,  and  they  needed  special  equipment  for  their  special  work. 
From  this  chapter  we  select  four  principal  points— 

I.  Special  cleansing  of  soul.    (Ver.  (3.) 

II.  Special  consecration  of  spirit.  (Vers.  23,  24.)  One  of  the  most  significant 
rites  in  the  entire  ceremony  of  consecration  was  the  taking  by  Moses  of  the  blood  of  the 
''ram  of  consecration  "  (ver.  22),  and  imtting  it  "upon  the  ti|i  of  Aaron's  right  ear,  and 
upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot."  The  inter- 
pretation of  this  symbolism  hardly  admits  of  error.  What  other  truth  could  it  imjiort  but 
that  Aaron  was  thus  set  apart,  not  only  generally  for  the  service  of  the  LddI,  but  specially 
in  every  member  of  his  frame,  in  every  faculty  of  his  mind  ?  He  was  to  have :  1.  An  open 
ear,  to  welcome  every  word  of  the  Lord.  2.  A  ready  hand,  to  disci large  diligently  and 
conscientiously  hi«  daily  duties.  3.  A  quick  foot,  to  run  in  the  way  of  God's  command- 
ments. 

III.  Special  sympathy  with  men.  (Ver.  8.)  The  plate  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  was,  as  the  word  indicates,  a  fcr'M''<-plate  :  so  that  the 
high  priest  symbolically  bore  the  children  of  Israel  on  his  heart.  He  carried  their  burden 
into  the  presence  of  God. 

IV.  Special  endowment.  (Ver.  30.)  The  precious  ointment,  the  anointing  oil, 
upon  the  head  that  ran  down  upon  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2),  probably  symbolized  the  grace  of  tie  Sjiint  of  God  outpoured 
upon  the  heart,  affecting  the  whole  nature,  diflusing  the  delightful  fragrance  of  piety 
and  virtue. 

We  learn  from  these  particulars — 1.  That  we  must  not  covet  posts  of  special  diffi- 
culty except  we  are  equipped  with  peculiar  qualifications.  Not  every  good  or  every 
earnest  Christian  man  is  fitted  to  take  high  office  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  2.  That  if 
we  feel  ourselves  summoned  to  special  work,  we  must  siek  all  possible  spiritual  equip- 
ment. The  conditions  of  successful  service  are  those  indicated  abuve:  (1)  The  full 
cleansing  of  our  souls  and  lives  from  impurity  (Ps.  li.  7,  10, 11,  13  ;  Isa.  Iii.  11 ;  1  John 
iii.  3).  (2)  1'he  dedication  of  our  whole  selves  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  heart  and  life  ; 
soul  and  body;  having  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  every  organ  of  our  frame  (ear,  hand, 
foot),  ready  for  sacred  work.  (3)  Tender  sympathy  with  men;  "?•  heart  at  leisure 
from  itself  to  soothe  and  sympathize."    We  shall  do  but  little/o/men  except  we  acquire 
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the  blessed  art  of  sympathizing  with  them.  A  sympathetic  spirit  is  a  heli'ful,  influer>- 
tial,  winning  spirit.  (1)  Endowment  of  all  needful  grace  from  on  \n^h.  Tliis  must  b« 
gained  from  God,  who,  in  answer  to  believiuj^  prayer,  "giveth  liberally."  I'urity,  con- 
Becration,  sympatliy,  ;,Tace, — these  are  tlie  qualilications  for  high  office,  the  sources  ol 
power,  the  assurance  of  success. — C 

Vers.  33 — 36. — TJie  burden  of  the  Lord.  It  is  in  our  nature  to  love  distinction,  office, 
power.  The  instincts  and  impulses  of  our  humanity  enter  with  us  into  tlie  P'rvice  ol 
the  Lord;  they  belong  to  us  as  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Clirist  (see  Mark  x.  28, 
35,  etc.).  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  distinctions  and  duties,  prizes  and  perils,  honours  and 
anxieties  go  together.     We  are  reminded — 

I.  'I'liAT  puoTKACTKD  PKEPAUATiON  MAY  BE  NECES8AKY  for  high  office  In  the  Church 
(ver.  3o).  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  required  to  go  through  consecration  services  for 
seven  days.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  they  must  have  become  wearisome  by  exceeding 
length.  But  for  such  t^ervices  as  he  and  they  were  to  render,  such  i)reparation  was 
none  too  long.  Consider  how  Moses  was  long  in  Midian,  and  I'aul  in  Arabia,  preparing 
for  after-worlc.  Our  Lord  hi  uself  went  "into  the  wilderness"  and  into  "desert  I'laces," 
preparing  himself  for  his  Divine  ministry.  Id  proportion  to  the  seriousness,  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  we  have  to  do,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
preparatory  work. 

II.  That  unpalatable  communications  may  have  to  be  made,  in  conformity  with 
God's  will.  Moses  might  have  shrunk  (probably  would  have  done  so)  from  voluntarily 
imposing  such  protracted  services  on  Aaron  ;  but  he  had  no  option.  God's  will  was 
clear,  and  he  had  no  course  but  to  obey;  "so  I  am  commanded,"  said  he  (ver.  35)«, 
Again  and  again  the  minister  of  Christ  has  to  say  or  do  things  he  would  gladly  leave 
unsaid  or  undone.  But  in  such  cases  he  must  "  not  confer  with  flesh  and  blood " 
(Gal.  i.  16),  but  do  the  will  of  the  Master  he  serves  (see  1  Sam.  iii.). 

III.  That  disobedience  to  the  gm;ab  will  of  God  involves  great  danger:  "Keep 
the  charge  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  die  not "  (ver.  35).  We  cannot  undertake  great  duties 
without  incurring  the  most  serious  responsibilities  and  running  grave  risks.  If  we  take 
the  post  of  "  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel,"  we  must  sjieak  the  true  and  faithful 
word,  or  the  blood  of  souls  will  be  required  at  our  hand  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  7,  8).  They 
who  stand  in  God's  house  and  speak  in  his  Name,  but  who  depart  from  his  Word, 
grievously  mislead  their  brethren,  and  must  be  answerable  to  the  Lord  their  Judge  at 
the  day  of  account. 

IV.  That  an  obedient  heart  need  not,  and  will  not,  shrink  from  the  com- 
mandments OF  the  Lord.  (Ver.  36.)  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  not  question  or  hesitate ; 
they  obeyed.  Doubtless  they  foiintl,  as  we  shall  find,  that :  L  What  seems  formidabl* 
in  prosjiect  becomes  simple  and  manageable  in  actual  engagement.  2.  God  helps  with 
his  inspiring  Spirit  those  who  go  with  alacrity  to  their  work.  3.  There  are  unsuspected 
pleasures  in  sacred  service.  "  His  commandments  are  not  grievous ; "  his  "  yoke  is 
easy,  his  burden  li>;ht;"  his  statutes  are  nut  our  complaints  but  our  songs  in  the  house 
of  our  pilgrimage  (Ps.  cxix.  54). — C. 

Vers.  1 — 5. — Public  inauguration  of  Divine  service.  I.  All  the  people  gathered 
together.  1.  Religion  is  universal,  as  human  necessity  and  sin.  God  and  man 
reconciled  and  united  in  fellowship.  Xo  human  condition  dispenses  with  worship.  We 
should  labour  to  get  all  the  people  to  the  tabernacle.  God  invites  them.  His  ministers 
should  summon  them.  No  excuse  can  be  sufl'ered  either  for  their  absence  or  for  the 
lack  of  success  in  gathering  them  together.  We  shall  succeed  best  when  we  speak  to 
them  in  the  Name  of  God  and  with  his  own  Word.  Lower  means  and  motives,  if 
employed  at  all,  must  be  kept  in  subordinate  places.  2.  There  are  no  secrets  in  reli- 
gion ;  no  esoteric  doctrine ;  no  rites  or  privileges  which  are  not  fvr  the  people.  If  the 
priests  are  set  apart,  the  people  witness  their  consecration,  and  sanction  it  and  take 
part  in  it.  The  priests  are  for  the  i^ople.  A  Church  which  withholds  a  part  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  from  the  congregation  cannot  be  a  true  Church.  In  the  commandment 
to  gather  the  people  was  the  implicit  doctrine  of  universal  priesthood,  afterwards  (as  in. 
1  Pet.)  more  perfectly  expressed  when  the  great  High  Priest  had  come. 

XL   ThB   foundation   on   which   all   religion  stands  is  THB   BKVEALED  WoM)  ANBi 
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WILL  OF  God.  The  Lord  spake  to  Moses.  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  him. 
Moses  said  to  the  congregation,  *'  Tiiis  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be 
done."     ilere  will-worship  is  unacceptable  to  God.     We  must  beware  of  two  errors, 

1.  Dependence  on  mere  tradition  in  contrast  with  the  Word.  No  need  of  a  supple- 
mentary revelation,  for  it  implies  that  the  Word  was  not  sufficient— no  authority  in  it, 
for  the  fathers  and  those  who  handed  on  the  tradition  were  liable  to  err  and  falsify. 

2.  I'^xpediency  may  mislead  us  into  disobedience;  fashion  in  worship;  convenience 
consulted  ;  pure  truth  hidden  ;  man  usurping  God's  place. 

III.  Public  consecration  of  priesthood.  The  people  saw  the  men,  their  garments, 
the  consecrating  oil,  the  atoning  sacrifices,  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread.  1.  Spiritual 
leaders  should  be  distinguishable,  both  personally  and  oflScially.  2.  We  should  remem- 
ber they  are  men,  and  liable  to  sin,  and  needing  the  same  sacrifices  as  all  others. 

3.  The  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth  is  their  main  qualification.  4.  They 
are  nothing  unless  anointed,  i.e.  they  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  Spirit  of  God — not 
a  line  of  succession,  but  a  personal  inspiration.  5.  Tiieir  ministry  being  for  the 
people,  among  the  people,  and  with  the  help  of  the  people,  let  the  people  by  their 
assembly  sanction  their  election  and  approve  their  consecration.  A  God-given  ministry 
is  not  impo.sed  upon  congregations,  but  welcomed  by  their  free  choice. — R. 

Ver.  6. — "And  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  washed  them  with  water/' 
Not  hands  and  feet  only,  as  in  daily  ministrations,  but  the  whole  body,  symbolizing 
entire  spiritual  cleansing. 

I.  Take  this  cleansing  as  man's  obedience.  It  set  forth :  1.  Confession  of  sin  and 
dependence  on  Divine  grace.  2.  Personal  consecration — entire  devotion  to  the  servic<> 
of  God.  3.  As  performed  by  priests,  the  acceptance  of  a  place  in  the  priestly  office 
and  before  the  altar  demanded  consiicuous  holiness  and  purity. 

IL  Thus  was  typified  the  Divine  promise.  1.  That  man  should  be  cleansea  really 
by  the  Spirit.  2.  That  a  perfect  high  priesthood  should  be  provided.  3.  That  the 
necessary  imjierfection  and  impurity  of  an  earthlv  service  should  be  swallowed  up 
hereafter  in  the  holy  perfection  of  the  heavenly  service,  when  all  that  approach  God 
shaU  be  like  him. — li. 

Vers.  7 — 9. — Aaron's  dress.  Coat,  girdle,  robe,  ephod,  breastplate,  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  mitre,  golden  plate,  and  crown, — all  significant,  and  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The  two 
main  ideas  are  mediation  and  government. 

I.  The  liigh  priest  is  clothed  as  mediatob.  1.  To  offer  sacrifice  for  sins.  2.  To 
enter  into  the  presence  of  Jehovah  as  intercessor.  3.  To  obtain  and  pronounce,  as 
representative,  the  Divine  benediction. 

n.  The  high  priest  is  clothed  as  king.  1.  With  power  to  guide,  counsel,  command 
as  an  oracle.  2.  With  exalted  personality  to  receive  homage  as  the  king  of  righteous- 
ness, the  glory  of  God  revealed.  3.  As  crowned,  to  establish  and  maintain  his 
kingdom  among  men — ruling  their  hearts  and  lives,  not  by  the  power  of  this  world, 
but  by  the  priestly  power  of  fellowship  with  God,  for  man  is  himself  made  kingly  as 
he  is  admitted  into  the  innermost  chamber  of  God's  presence. — R. 

Vers.  10 — 12. — Anointing.  The  tabernacle,  the  altar,  the  vessels,  the  laver  and  ita 
foot,  Aaron  the  high  priest.  The  main  intention  to  lift  up  the  thoughts  of  all,  both 
priests  and  peojile,  to  Jehovah  as  the  Source  of  all  good  gifts.  The  sprinkling  was 
seven  times,  to  denote  the  covenant  relation  between  God  and  Israel. 

I.  The  service  of  God  requires  special  consecration — both  of  persons  and  places 
and  instrumentalities.  1.  To  keep  the  world's  corruption  away.  2.  To  exalt  the 
faculties  and  feelings.  3.  To  help  us  to  maintain  the  remembrance  of  the  Divine 
covenant,  and  therefore  to  lay  hold  by  special  intercourse  with  God  of  his  gifts.  4.  To 
enable  us,  by  concentration  of  efforts,  to  make  the  influence  of  religion  more  powerful 
in  the  world.  Great  mistake  to  suppose  that,  by  breaking  down  distinctions  between 
the  believing  and  the  unbelieving,  the  multitudes  are  brought  nearer  to  God ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  effect  is  to  lessen  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  religious  ordinances,  and  to 
postpone  the  triumph  of  God's  pooplu 
■    II.  The  tbue  anointing  of  the  Spirit,  the  tbub  distinction  of  the  ministby  axb 
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OF  THE  MEANS  EMPi.nvEn.  1.  Distinguish  betwi-en  the  rite  itself  and  its  fulfilment 
Man  anoints  with  oil,  God  with  the  Spirit.  The  two  baptisms  witli  water  iuid  witii  the 
Holy  Ghost.  2.  Special  responsibility  of  those  in  offico  for  the  possession  of  siiiritual 
power.  We  must  not  worship  our  own  nets.  They  are  nothing  if  not  successful. 
By  their  fruits  the  living  trees  will  be  known.  3.  God  will  be  inquired  of  to  bestow 
his  grace;  the  anointing  by  iiis  commandment  was  a  renewal  of  his  promise  to  bestow 
his  gifts  when  they  arc  asked.  Ii  was  a  covenant  ciremony,  and  represented  a 
covenant  life.  4.  Spiritual  men  engaged  in  tlie  fulfilment  of  s])iritual  duties  will,  as 
much  as  possible,  separate  themselves  from  all  earthly  entanglements  and  incumbrances. 
The  oil  was  poured  on  the  head  of  the  priest,  and  (lowed  downwards  to  the  skirts  uf  his 
garments,  to  signify  tliat  he  must  be  totally  possessed  by  tlie  claims  of  his  oHice,  and 
endowed  in  every  energy  and  act  by  tiie  bestowment  of  the  Spirit.  What  an  encourage- 
ment to  holiness,  and  at  the  same  time  v.liai  an  incentive  to  prayer!  We  are  kinf^s 
and  pries's.  If  we  forget  our  anointing,  we  not  only  lose  our  priestly  purity,  but  our 
princely  power  over  the  world.  A  degraded  priesthood  the  curse  of  the  Church  and  the 
plague  of  niaukinii.  A  revived  ministry  the  hope  of  the  future.  "  Brethren,  pray  for 
us."     "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One." — 11. 

Vers.  13 — 36. — The  sacrifices  of  consecration.  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Holv  week  of 
separation.  *'  So  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  things  which  the  Lord  commanded  by  the 
hand  of  Moses."  Moses,  the  mediator  of  the  covenant,  consecrated  those  who  should 
afterwards  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  sanctuary.  The  order  of  the  sacrifices  was : 
1.  The  sin  offering.  2.  The  burnt  offering.  3.  The  peace  offering.  Or  (1)  expiatum, 
(2)  obedience,  (3)  acceptance — the  three  great  facts  of  the  covenant  life  of  God's  people. 
That  all  these  should  be  included  in  the  consecration  of  the  priesthood  betokened  the 
entire  subordination  of  that  mere  temporary  mediation  to  the  fundamental  relation 
between  God  and  man.  No  priest  was  between  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  sinfulness 
of  men  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  servant  of  that  covenant  which  came  out  of  the 
free  grace  of  God.     Here  there  is — 

I.  The  tkue  basis  ok  religion  set  forth.  It  rests  on  (1)  the  universal  necessity  of 
f»Jt«,  and  (2)  ths  universality  of  Divine  grace.  Illustrate  from  liistory  of  man's  reli- 
gions how  this  basis  has  been  ignored.  Priesthood  raised  above  people  as  thouorh  holy 
in  themselves.  Favouritism  in  heaven  the  exciting  motive  to  sacrifices.  Merit  in  man 
the  measure  of  peace. 

II.  The  typical  significance  of  the  Mosaic  economy  pointing  to  the  perfection  of 
THE  Divine  provision  for  human  salvation.  All  the  ])riests,  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
are  sinful,  and  require  sacrifices  of  atonement.  Their  confession  of  imperfection  was  itseli 
an  appeal  to  God  to  supply  the  sinless  priest,  the  i)erfect  service,  the  everlasting  medi- 
ation. Jesus  Christ  the  High  Priest  1.  His  official  perfection,  arising  out  of  his 
personal  dignity  as  Son  of  God,  and  yet  able  to  sympatiiize  with  those  for  whom  he 
intercedes  as  Son  of  man.  Spotless  puiity  and  perfect  obedience  could  alone  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a  perfect  Law.  2.  Our  faith  in  Christ  sees  in  him  not  only  a  priet<tly 
Person,  but  a  Sacrifice  wtiially  offered.  The  true  sacrificial  work  of  Christ  \\  as  not 
merely  his  humiliation  in  living  a  human  life,  but  his  death  on  the  cross,  which  was 
supremely  the  offering  up  of  his  blood,  his  life,  as  a  true  substitution  for  man.  The 
death  of  the  victim  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony.  Thus  our  High  Priest  must 
enter  the  holiest  with  blood,  and  no  blood  but  his  own  could  represent  the  whole 
humanity  of  man  offered  up — no  sufferings  but  his  could  express  perfect  fulfilment  of 
the  Father's  will.  3.  The  priesthood  of  Christ  secures  our  ac/xptance,  and  maka  our 
religious  life  liberty,  not  bondage. — R. 

EXPOSITION'. 


CHAPTER  IX- 

Thb  first  priestly  acts  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  are  recoun  ted  in  the  chapter  follow- 
ing that  which  narrates  their  conseciation. 

Vera.    1—6.— On    the  eighth   day.      The 


seven  days  of  consecration  being  now  over, 
Aaron  fnr  tlie  liist  time  offers  a  sin  offering 
and  Ijur  it  offering'  for  himself,  and  a  sin  offer- 
ing, a  Inirnt  ottering,  a  peace  offering,  and  a 
mear  offering  for  the  congregation.  He  i8 
still  instructed  by  Moses  as  to  what  he  is 
to  do,  but  it  is  through  him  that  tke  oom- 
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mand  is  given  to  the  people  to  present  tlieir  I 
offerings,  and  it  is  he  that  slays  the  victims 
and  offers  their  blood.  His  own  sin  offering 
is  a  young  calf,  or  young  bull  calf,  whereas 
the  sin  offering  commanded  for  the  high 
priest  on  ordinary  occasions  was  a  young 
bull,  fuither  advanced  in  age  (ch.  iv.  3)  ; 
and  in  presenting  the  blood  he  does  not  take 
it  into  the  sanctuary  according  to  the  regu- 
lations in  ch.  iv.  6,  but  uses  it  as  Moses 
had  done  in  the  sin  offerings  of  the  previous 
week,  the  purpose  of  the  difference  being  to 
ehow  that  Aaron's  full  dignity  had  not  yet 
devolved  upon  him.  This  did  not  take 
place  until  he  had  gone  into  the  tabernacle 
with  Moses  (ver.  23).  A  ram  is  again  taken 
for  the  burnt  offering,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Moses'  sacrifice  of  the  previous  week. 
The  children  of  Israel  now  present  a  kid, 
the  offering  generally  made  by  a  prince, 
that  for  the  congregation  being  a  young 
bull.  In  the  words  for  to  day  the  Lord  will 
appear  unto  you,  IMoses  promises  the  Divine 
appearance  afterwards  vouchsafed  (vtr.  23 i. 

Ver.  7. — Make  an  atonement  for  thyself, 
and  for  the  people.  By  mi  ans  of  the  sin 
offering  for  the  high  priest,  whose  sin 
bruught  guilt  both  on  himself  and  upon 
the  people  (ch  iv.  3).  After  he  had  (sym- 
bolically) purified  himself  and  them  of  this 
guilt,  he  was  to  offer  the  offering  of  the 
people,  which  should  purify  them  from  the 
guilt  contracted  by  their  own  sins,  and  make 
an  atonement  for  them. 

Vers.  8—14.  —  The  high  priest's  sin 
offering  and  burnt  offering  for  himself.  The 
meat  offering  does  not  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied the  burnt  offering — the  law  having 
not  yet  been  promulgated  which  ordered 
that  the  two  sacrifices  should  always  be 
presented  together  (Numb.  xv.  4),  The 
burnt  offering,  with  the  pieces  thereof,  in 
ver.  13,  should  rather  be  the  burnt  offering 
in  its  several  jneces.  The  sinfulness  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  and  the  need  of  a 
perfect  priest  is  indicated  by  this  sacrifice 
(see  Heb.  vii.  24—27). 

Vers.  15  — 21.— The  people's  sin  offering, 
burnt  offering,  meat  oflering,  and  peace 
offerings  follow.  The  meat  offering  is  said 
to  have  been  burnt  upon  the  altar,  beside  the 
burnt  sacrifice  of  the  morning.  It  is 
probable  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  people's 
burnt  offering,  which  consisted  of  a  calf  and 
a  lamb,  took  tlie  place  of  the  ordinary  morn- 
ing sacrifice  of  a  lamb  (Exod.  xxix.  38). 
Aaron  is  said  to  have  offered  the  burnt 
offering  according  to  the  manner,  or,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  margin,  ordinance,  that  is,  he 
burnt  the  flesh  on  the  altar  (ch.  i.  7 — 9) ; 
he  abo  burnt  the  handful  of  the  meat  offer- 
ing, and  he  burnt  the  fat  of  the  peace  ofi'er- 
ing,  upon  the  altar.     He  had    previously 


burnt  the  fat  of  his  own  sin  offering,  and 
the  flesh  of  his  burnt  offering.  Fire,  there- 
fore, was  present  upon  the  altar,  and  wa« 
used  by  Aaron,  as  by  Moses,  for  sacrificial 
purposes  hefore  the  fire  came  out  from  the 
Lord  as  described  in  ver.  24. 

Ver.  22. — And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand 
or  (according  to  the  more  probable  reading) 
hands.  This  was  the  first  priestly  bene- 
dictionby  Aaron,  given  from  the  elevated 
standing-place  which  he  occupied  by  the 
side  of  the  altar. 

Ver.  23.— Moses  (for  the  last  time)  and 
Aaron  (for  the  first  time)  went  into  the  taber- 
nacle in  thi'  character  of  priest.  During 
this  visit  Moses  comraitteil  to  Aaron  the 
caie  of  the  things  within  the  tabernacle,  as 
he  had  already  given  him  the  charge  of  all 
connected  with  the  sacrifices  of  the  court. 
Not  till  after  this  is  Aaron  fully  initiated 
into  his  oflice.  "No  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called 
of  God,  as  was  Aaron"  (Heb.  v.  4).  On 
coming  out  from  the  tabernacle,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  standing  near  the  door,  unite  in 
blessing  the  congregation,  in  order  to  show 
the  harmony  between  them  and  the  capacity 
of  blessing  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  enjo3'ed 
by  Aaron  as  by  Moses.  The  latter  haa 
now  divested  himself  of  that  part  of  his 
ofiice  which  made  him  the  one  modiator 
between  God  and  his  people.  Aaron  is 
henceforth  a  type  of  Christ  as  well  as 
Moses.  While  giving  the  joint  blessing, 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the 
people,  proceeding  from  the  ark,  and  en- 
veloping the  lawgiver  and  the  priest  as  they 
stood  together. 

Ver.  24. — And  there  came  a  fire  out  from 
before  the  Lord.  The  sacrifices  were  already 
smouldering  on  the  altar,  a  ram,  a  calf,  and 
a  lamb,  besides  the  internal  fat  of  a  young 
bull,  a  kid,  a  bullock,  and  a  ram,  and  a 
handful  of  flour.  They  would  have  con- 
tinued smouldering  all  the  day  and  the 
night,  but  a  miraculous  fire  issued  from 
the  tabernacle,  and  consumed  the  whole  in 
the  sight  of  the  people.  So  fire  fell  and 
consumed  Solomon's  sacrifice  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple.  Jewish  tradition  re- 
ports that  the  fire  was  always  kept  alive 
until  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  when  it  became 
extinguished.  When  the  people  saw  this 
sight,  they  shouted,  and  fell  on  t^'eir  faces. 
They  had  been  standing  in  a  -tate  of 
intense  expectation,  awaiting  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  that  the  Lord  would  appear 
unto  them  to-day,  and  watching  the  acts  ol 
the  two  brothers;  and  their  feelings  are  now 
raised  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  awe  by 
the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  and 
the  action  of  the  Divine  fire.  See  2  Chron. 
vii.  a 
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Vers.  8 — 23. — The  first  act  of  the  new  priesthood  is  sacrifice,  by  which  reccnciliation 
was  cficinoiiiully  eUcctfd ;  tlie  second  (vers.  22,  23),  a  double  benediction.  As  soon  as 
the  [Hjople  are  reconciled  to  liiin,  God's  blessing  abundantly  pnurs  itself  on  thera.  The 
Bucrilite  is:  1.  For  themselves,  showing  the  weakness  of  the  Aarouic  piicsthood.  2. 
For  the  peoi)le,  showing  its  power, 

Ver.  24. — Miraculous  confirmation  of  (he  new  polity  is  given  by  a  fire  issuing  frona 
the  presence  of  God. 

I.  Insta.nces  of  a  like  kind  of  Divine  agency  by  fiue.  1.  The  case  of  Gideon. 
"And  the  angel  of  God  said  unto  him,  Take  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes, 
and  lay  them  upon  this  rock,  and  pour  out  the  bmth.  And  he  did  so.  Then  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  put  forth  the  end  of  the  staff  that  was  in  his  hand,  and  touched 
iixv  tlesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes;  and  there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the  rock,  and  con- 
Bunii'd  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes"  (Judg.  vi.  20,  21).  2.  The  case  of  Elijah. 
"Call  ye  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  and  1  will  call  on  the  Name  of  the  Lord:  ami  the 
jod  that  answereth  by  fire,  kt  him  be  God.  And  all  the  people  answered  and  said.  It 
is  well  spoken.  .  .  .  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice 
and  the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the 
trench"  (1  Kings  xviii.  24—38).  3.  The  case  of  Solomon.  "Now  whin  Solomon 
had  nnde  an  end  of  praying,  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  burnt 
ofl'ering  and  the  sacrifices ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house.  A.i  i  the  priests 
could  not  enter  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the 
Lord's  house"  (2  Chron.  vii.  1,  2). 

IL  The  uesult  in  each  case  is  awe.  1.  "Gideon  said,  Alas,  0  Lord  God!  for 
because  I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Peace  be  unto  thee;  fear  not:  thou  shalt  not  die"  (Judg.  vi.  22,  23).  2.  "And  when 
all  the  people  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces :  and  they  said.  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God ; 
the  Lord,  he  is  the  God  "  (1  Kings  xviii.  30).  3.  "  And  when  all  the  children  of  Israel 
saw  how  the  tire  came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  upon  the  house,  they  bowed 
themselves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement,  and  worshipped, 
and  praised  the  Lord,  saying.  For  he  is  good;  for  his  mercy  enduieth  for  ever" 
(2  Chron.  vii.  3). 

III.  The  present  a  fitting  occasion  fob  a  mikacui.ous  intervention.  A  miracle 
is  to  be  expected  ar  the  introduction  of  any  new  system  which  emanates  from  God, 
because  it  is  a  means  of  showing  D.vine  approval  which  cannot  be  gainsaid;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  frequently  afterwards,  or  it  would  lose  its  special  effect  of  impressing 
by  its  strangeness.  The  institution  of  the  Law  is  such  an  occasion,  and  accordingly  fire 
and  smoke  and  earthquake  showed  the  presence  of  God  on  Sinai.  The  institution  of  an 
hereditary  priesthood  was  a  part  of  the  legislation  which,  being  a  vast  change  on  the  pre- 
viously existing  system,  specially  required  a  sign  of  God's  approval  which  all  might  see. 
The  erection  of  Solomon's  teniple  was  a  like  occasion.  So  at  the  institution  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  miraculous  gifts  were  vouchsafed  to  the  ap'Stles — speaking 
with  tongues,  prophecy,  gifts  of  healing,  and  the  rest — which  were  not  intended  to 
continue,  and  died  out  as  soon  as  the  Church  was  regarded  as  no  longer  coming  into 
being,  but  fully  formed.  No  new  doctrine  must  be  accepted  except  upon  the  testimony 
of  miracle,  but  a  succession  of  miracles  is  not  required  to  certiiy  doctrine  which  has 
been  once  confirmed  by  miraculous  means. 

IV.  Similarity  yet  difference  of  the  Pentecostal  fibe.  It  was  given  at  the 
institution  of  the  new  apostolic  ministry.  It  was  a  confirmation  of  its  authority  to 
the  minds  of  the  recipients  as  well  as  others.  But  it  indicated  more  than  a  mere 
Divine  approval  of  a  new  system.  It  symbolized  the  gift  of  the  Holy  lihost,  and 
therefore  it  did  not  consume  a  sacrifice,  but  "  it  sat  upon  each  "  of  those  who  were  to 
be  the  instruments  of  the  Holy  Giiost  in  converting  the  world,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
new  dispensation.  The  fire  of  jealousy,  which  struck  to  the  earth  those  who  approached 
the  Divine  presence  unbidden,  has  become  the  fire  of  love. 
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HOMILIES   BY   VARIOUS   AUTHORS 

A  sign  expected  and  received.  Ch.  ix. ;  cf.  2  Chron.  v.  13,  14;  Ezra  vi.  16—22; 
Acts  i. ;  ii.  Vve  have  now  before  us  the  hopeful  fashion  in  which  Aaron  and  his  sona 
entered  upon  their  work.  The  consecration  being  completed  on  the  eighth  day,  Moses 
directed  them  to  take  for  themselves  a  sin  offering  and  a  burnt  offering,  and  to  receive 
at  the  hands  of  tlie  people  similar  offerings,  and,  in  addition,  a  builocli  and  a  ram  for 
peace  offerings,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  meat  offering,  and  to  expect  a  sign 
from  the  Lord  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service.  "To-day,"  said  he,  "the  Lord  will 
appear  unto  you."  A  penitent  yet  consecrated  priesthood,  acting  on  behalf  of  a  penitent 
and  consecrated  people,  are  warranted  in  expecting  a  sign  from  God  himself.  The  first 
priestly  service  is  thus  filled  with  hope,  and  the  hope  was  realized  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  following  lessons  are  plainly  taught  by  this  passage — 

I.  The  one  indispensable  preliminary  to  exaltation  from  God  is  humiliation 
BEFORE  HIM.  Both  priests  and  people  must  b:ing  their  sin  offering  and  appear  in 
penitential  mood.  Unless  we  humble  ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  vve  need 
not  expect  to  be  exalted  (Matt,  xxiii.  1 2 ;  1  Pet.  v.  6).  Hence  the  Law  of  the  Divine 
dealings  has  been  to  "hide  pride  from  man  "(Job  xxxiii.  17).  It  is  only  when  we 
have  pride  eliminated  that  we  have  room  for  blessing. 

II.  Conscious  dedication  to  God  is  an  earnest  op  blessing  on  its  way.  The 
priests  and  jjeople  both  bring  their  burnt  offerings  as  well  as  their  sin  offerings.  They 
reahze  how  reasonable  it  is  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  Lord,  who  has  been  so  merciful 
in  his  dealings  with  them.  It  wms  the  same  with  Solomon  and  his  associates  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.  It  was  the  same  with  the  disciples  previous  to  the  Pentecostal 
baptism.  It  was  consecrated  men  and  women  who  expected  special  blessing.  And  it 
is  the  same  still;  self-emptied,  self-dedicated  sinners  are  being  qualified  for  special 
blessing. 

III.  The  union  of  numbers  in  desire  and  in  hope  is  also  a  sign  of  a  coming 
blessing.  The  people  assembled  in  their  thousands  before  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
priests  co-operated  with  them  in  their  offices.  One  heart  and  hope  animated  the  host. 
We  see  the  same  unity  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple.  "  It  came  even  to  pass, 
as  the  trumjieters  and  singers  were  as  one,  to  make  one  sound,"  etc.  (2  Chron.  v.  13). 
We  see  the  same  unity  befae  Pentecost.  "These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supi>lication,  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with 
his  brethren"  (Acts  i.  14).  Such  a  union  of  numbers  in  desire  and  in  hope  should  be 
encouraged  continually.  It  need  not  be  disregarded.  It  is  a  sign  surely  that  blessing 
is  on  its  way  when  such  happy  union  of  heart  and  hope  takes  place. 

IV.  God's  rights  most  be  carefully  regarded  if  his  special  blessing  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  priests  wi-ru  directed  to  lay  the  best  portions  on  the  altar,  to  pay  thus 
their  due  to  God,  before  the  blessing  is  vouchsafed.  This  element  is  sometimes  over- 
looked. People  make  "  systematic  beneficence  "  depend  upon  special  blessing,  instead 
of  pre'-ediny  it.  But  it  is  manifest,  from  Mai.  iii.  10,  that  God  asks  for  proof,  in  the 
payment  of  Divine  dues,  of  people's  desire  for  special  blessing.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
great  blessing  from  above  if  men  wrong  God  as  they  do.  His  proportion  of  our  sub- 
stance can  be  calculated  in  cool  blood  and  paid  conscientiously,  without  waiiing  for  a 
baptism  in  order  to  do  so,  and  if  we  are  i)re pared  to  exhibit  our  sense  of  obligation  to 
God  in  this  real  way,  we  mty  hope  for  a  very  special  baptism. 

V.  Benediction  may  be  pronounced  with  confidence  in  the  light  of  promised 
blessing.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ritual,  Aaron  proceeded  to  bless  the  people.  His 
benediction  preceded  the  Divine  manifestation.  It  was  pronounced  in  full  view  of  the 
promise.  It  was,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  amjly  redeemed.  And  does  not  this  fact  throw 
light  upon  all  benedic lions'?  Thej'  are  not  blessings  conveyed  through  the  person 
pronouncing  them,  but  blessings  guaranteed,  so  to  speak,  to  proceed  from  God  himself 
on  the  ground  of  his  own  promise.  It  is  the  faithful  Promiser  the  people  are  to  look 
to,  not  his  officer  in  pronouncing  the  benediction. 

VI.  God  was  pleased  to  manifest  himself  as  consuminq  fiee  uton  his  altab. 
What  God  gave  was  additional  fire  to  the  sacred  deposit  already  so  carefully  preserved. 
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An  inti-nae  flame  roao  u])  from  the  altir,  haviii<:;  first  issued  from  the  tabcruaclu;  and  a(l 
the  peoi>le  rcjoicwl  because  of  it.  "  When  all  the  people  saw  it,  they  sliouted,  and  fell 
on  their  laces."  God  is  a  consuming  fire  in  the  way  of  acceptance,  just  as  well  as  in 
the  way  of  wrath.  The  psalmist  gives  us  clc;ir  evidence  of  this  in  his  prayer,  "  Kemeinber 
all  thy  ofl'i!rin<:s,  and  accejit  ('  reduce  to  ashes,'  HJ?'!',')  thy  burnt  sacrifice"  ( I'a.  xx.  3). 
The  case  of  Elijah  at  Carmcl  goes  to  demonstrate  the  same  thing  (1  Kin;:s  xviii. 
24,  36).  And  when  we  reach  the  history  of  Pentecost,  with  the  Spirit  as  "tongues  of 
fire"  settling  <iown  on  the  disciples,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
manifestation  (Acts  ii.).  "  God  is  light,"  and  alung  with  light  there  is  heat  and  sub- 
limation. He  interposes  no  screen  to  prevent  the  heat-rays  from  reacldng  men's 
hearts.  They  become  fervent  in  spirit,  and  thus  serve  the  Lord  (Rom.  xii.  11).  It  is 
this  visitation  we  all  need — (jod  accepting  us  a.s"  living  -sacriliccs,"  and  enabling  ua 
most  ardently  to  servo  him.  May  none  of  us  exp'  riencc  the  consuming  fire  of  the 
Divine  wrath,  but  that  of  the  Divine  love  and  mercy! — 11.  M.  E. 

Vers.  23,  24, —  The  glory  of  the  Lord.  The  petition  of  Moses  was,  "Show  me  thy 
glory."'  The  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Almiglity  are  vi.sible  in  all  his  works, 
and  "  the  heavens  declare  his  ,i;lory,"  but  man  lon^s  for  a  fuller  display  of  tlie  matchless 
perfections  of  Deity.  The  artist  is  superior  to  his  handiwork,  and  to  view  God  is  a 
greater  satisfaction  than  to  contemplate  the  evidences  of  his  existence  and  skill  that  lie 
around  us.  To  behold  him  as  he  is,  to  "  see  his  face  "  in  its  undimmed  lustre, — this  is 
reserved  as  the  special  joy  of  heaven.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  permitted  the  Israelites 
to  gaze  upon  material  manifestations  of  his  presence,  and  it  is  the  delight  of  Christians 
to  catch  spiritual  glimjises  of  his  glory,  by  faith  seeing  him  who  is  invisible. 

I.  The  form  assumed  by  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  1.  A  briyhfness  manifest  to 
all  the  peaple.  Compare  this  passage  with  Numb.  xvi.  42,  and  the  conclusion  is 
natural  that  there  was  a  brilliant  illumination  of  the  cloud  that  ordinarily  rested 
upon  the  tabernacle.  Therein  Jehovah  was  ever  visihh^,  but  now  revealed  iu  such 
wondrous  guise  that  his  glory  was  patent  to  the  dullest  eye.  Deity  no  longer  con- 
cealed but  expressed.  When  Jesus  Christ  came  as  the  Wonl,  the  evangelist  declares,  "  We 
beheld  his  glory,  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father."  The  face  is  the  noblest  [art  of 
the  body,  the  dial-plate  of  character,  the  index  of  the  soul ;  hence  in  the  lace  of  Jesus 
Christ  we  behold  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  gospel  dispensa- 
tion "exceeds  in  glory"  (2  Cor.  iii.  9),  for  it  is  the  "ministration  of  the  Spirit,"  the 
"ministration  of  the  righteousness"  of  God.  The  answer  to  the  request  ot  Jkloses  was 
contained  in  the  assurance  that  all  the  goodness  of  God  should  pass  before  him ;  and 
when  there  is  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  many  turn  to  the  Saviour  and  rejoice  in 
the  mercy  and  loving-kindness  of  God  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  then  is  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  revealed  and  all  flesh  see  it  together.  2.  A  miyhty  energy,  as  flaming 
fire,  attesting  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifices.  These  were  suddenly  consumed,  show  ing 
that  the  power  of  God  can  accomiilish  at  once  what  at  other  times  requires  a  long 
period  under  the  operation  of  customary  laws.  There  is  not  merely  attractive  brilliancy 
in  God,  there  is  majestic  might  which  may  be  used  for  or  against  us,  according  to  our 
obedience  or  disobedience.  When  tongues  of  fire  sat  upon  the  disciples  at  Pentecost, 
their  whole  being — body,  soul,  and  spirit,  mind,  affection,  and  will — seemed  immt  diatcly 
permeated  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  they  spoke  with  boldness  and  witnessed  with 
great  power,  so  that  thousands  were  added  to  the  Church.  Let  God  appear,  and  men 
shall  be  saved,  not  in  units,  but  in  multitu(!es.  Who  can  tell  what  shall  be  the  result 
of  Christ's  apj^earing  in  glory?  This  we  know,  that  the  offerings  upon  the  altar,  the 
Christians  dedicated  to  his  service,  shall  be  transformed  into  his  likeness,  the  imitation 
not  gradual  as  in  ordinary  seasons,  but  instantaneous.  3.  The  unusual  glory  proceeding 
from  the  ordinary  man  if /station.  The  fire  "came  out  from  before  the  Lord."  It  was 
not  a  different  power,  therefore,  but  the  usual  Shechinah  fire  exhibited  to  all  in  won- 
drous operation.  The  truths  that  evoke  such  feeling  and  lead  to  such  holy  action  in 
times  of  refreshing  and  revival,  are  those  which  have  been  [ireviously  insisted  on,  only 
now  accomianied  with  potency,  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  kindling  the  embers  into  a 
glow,  and  causing  the  heat  so  to  radiate  as  to  atfect  large  circles  of  humanity.  The 
arm  of  the  Lord,  alway  present,  is  revealed ;  its  might,  perceived  by  the  few,  is  shown 
to  the  many. 
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II.  The  time  at  which  the  glory  of  God  appears.  1.  We  may  expect  it  at 
eventful  stiyes  in  the  history  of  his  Church.  Here  at  the  establishment  of  the  order  of 
priesthood,  to  sanction  it,  to  express  approval  of  tlie  men  appointed,  and  to  complete 
their  consecration.  The  altar  fire  and  all  its  future  offerings  were  thus  hallowed. 
When  some  principle  of  the  Divine  government  is  to  be  vindicated,  or  some  messenger 
honoured  in  the  si;;ht  of  the  people,  or  a  new  departure  made  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purposes,  then  may  we  anticipate  displays  of  sui)ernatural  beauty  and  force.  2. 
When  his  instructions  have  been  respected,  his  comminds  faithfully  observed.  There 
had  been  seven  days  of  watching,  and  the  eighth  day  was  marked  by  confession  of  sia 
and  dedicatory  sacrifices.  God  was  honoured,  and  evinced  his  delight  thereat.  Sanc- 
tification  precedes  the  manifestation  of  Divine  power  (Josh.  iii.  5 ;  ch.  ix.  4).  3.  When 
it  has  been  prophesied  by  his  servants.  This  was  a  fulfilment  of  Moses*  prediction,  and 
may  incite  us  to  study  Scripture  and  value  its  prophetic  statements.  It  is  remarkable 
how  the  way  has  been  ever  prepared  tor  "mighty  works"  by  previous  announcement, 
as  if  to  fit  men  to  appreciate  the  miracles  and  to  recognize  them  as  coming  from  God. 
The  herald  proclaims  the  advent  of  the  king.  4.  When  his  servants  have  drawn  niyh 
to  his  presence,  and  invoked  a. blessing  upon  the  people.  Prayer  is  the  fleeting  breath 
that  proves  of  such  marvellous  efficacy  in  securing  tokens  of  God's  favour.  Would  we 
see  the  glory  of  God  in  the  sanctuary  ?  then  let  us  try  to  approach  the  very  throne  of 
Deity.  To  be  led  in  supplication  into  the  holiest  of  all  is  to  "  bring  all  heaven  before 
our  eyes."  Jesus,  our  Prophet-Priest,  ascended  as  he  was  blessing  the  disciples  ;  the  fruits 
of  his  invocation  were  quickly  seen  at  Pentecost,  and  they  continue  to  enrich  and 
gHdden  the  Church. 

III.  The  effect  it  produces.  1.  Enthusiasm.  The  people  "shouted"  for  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  they  gave  utterance  to  their  admiration  and  excitement.  That 
Jehovah  should  condescend  thus  to  visit  his  children,  that  the  Infinite  One  should  so 
openly  reveal  himself!  The  coldest  are  warmed  into  emotion,  the  hardest  surfaces 
yield,  the  sternest  natures  cannot  repress  exclamations  of  astonishment  when  they  per- 
ceive the  signs  of  a  presence  more  than  mortal.  2.  Reverence.  "  They  fell  on  their 
faces,"  to  worship.  Awe  filled  their  minds  and  prostrated  their  bodies.  Never  should 
excitement  lead  to  forgetfulness  of  the  respect  due  to  God.  And  if  it  be  otherwise, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  professedly  Divine  exhibition  of 
approval.     We  may  fear  lest  the  fire  has  been  begotten  not  of  heaven  but  of  earth. 

Conclusion.  Will  any  refuse  to  behold  in  Christ  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory"?  Here  "all"  the  people  saw  the  glory.  Age,  sex,  or  rank  no  hindrance. 
There  may  be  a  difi'erence  in  the  apprehension  of  the  significance  of  the  spectacle,  but 
it  should  awaken  gratitude  and  veneration  in  every  breast. — S.  K.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — The  eighth  day.     There  is  sacred  mystery  in  the  numbers  of  Holy 

Scripture  well  worthy  of  attention.     We  have  an  exami'le  before  us. 

I.  On  this  day  the  consecrations  were  completed.  1.  The  eighth  is  a  day 
signalized  by  sanctity.  (1)  All  children  were,  according  to  the  Law,  in  the  unclean- 
ness  of  their  birth  until  the  eighth  day.  Then  they  received  circumcision,  and  thence- 
forward were  recognized  as  holy,  having  the  seal  of  the  covenant  or  purification  of  God 
upon  them  (ch.  xii.  2,  3).  (2)  The  young  of  beasts,  in  like  manner,  were  ceremonially 
unclean  before  their  eighth  day.  They  were  therefore  unfit  to  be  ofl"ered  as  sacrifices. 
But  on  the  eighth  day  and  thenceforward  that  unfitness  ceased ;  they  were  accounted 
clean  (ch.  xxii.  27).  (3)  Persons  unclean  through  leprosy,  or  through  any  issue,  or  a 
Nazarite  in  case  of  accidental  defilement  by  the  dead,  all  had  to  abide  seven  days  in 
unclcanness.  The  eighth  day,  in  all  such  cases,  was  memorable  as  that  upon  which 
they  were  accounted  clean  (ch.  xiv.  8 — 10 ;  xv.  13,  14 ;  Numb.  vi.  9,  10).  (4)  So  here, 
the  tabernacle,  the  altar,  all  the  vessels  of  the  ministry,  together  with  the  priests,  were 
seven  days  in  the  process  of  pui'ification,  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  purity  of  all 
became  established  (conip.  Ezek.  xliii.  '26,  27).  2.  These  things  point  to  gospel  times. 
(1)  The  pollutions  of  the  birth  refer  to  original  sin.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  children,  in 
80  obvious  as  to  need  no  comment.  The  reason  of  the  law  of  uncleanness  in  relation  to 
the  young  of  animals  is  that  in  the  Levitical  system  they  were  made  representatives  of 
human  beings.  (2)  The  pollutions  of  adults  would  stand  for  sins  committed  "  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression."     (3)  All  were  "  purged  with  blood,"  ine 
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blood  of  circumcision  or  that  of  animal  sacrifices,  which  anticipated  that  precious  bloo<i 
of  Christ  l>y  which  wo  are  redeemed  from  "all  sin."  3.  Hut  what  has  thin  to  do  with 
the  "eighth  day"i  (I)  The  eighth  day  remnrkably  characterizes  the  gospel.  Since  in 
tlie  week  there  are  seven  days,  the  "eiglith"  day  and  the  "first"  are  obviously  the 
same.  Now,  it  was  on  the  "  first  day  of  the  week  "  that  Jesus  rose  from  tlie  dead 
(Matt,  xxviii.  1).  On  the  first  day  ho  seems  to  have  several  times  ajipeared  to  his 
disciples  during  tiie  forty  days  of  his  sojourn  on  the  earth  after  his  resurrection.  On  the 
first  day  ho  ascended  into  heavi  n,  if  we  take  tlie  "  forty  days"  to  be  clear  days.  The 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost  is  calculated  to  have  fallen  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  early  Christians  kept  the  first  day  sacredly,  as  the  .seventh  had  been  by  the  Jews 
(see  Acts  xx.  7  ;  1  Ot.  xvi.  2).  This  was  called  "the  Lord's  day"  (Rev.  i.  10),  just 
as  our  Eucharist  is  called  "  the  Lord's  Sn])j)er,"  because  he  instituted  it.  (2)  But  why 
should  the  eighth  day  have  been  ch<isen  thus  to  cliaracterize  the  gospel?  This  ques- 
tion may  be  better  answered  as  we  proceed  to  notice — 

II.  That  on  this  day  the  Lord  was  to  appkar.  (Ver.  4.)  1.  This  promise  had 
an  immediate  fulfilment.  The  Shechinah  that  had  been  in  the  thick  darkness  of  the 
most  holy  phice,  shined  forth  in  brightness  upon  the  people  (ver.  23).  2.  It  had  a 
fuller  accomi'lishment  in  the  f/ospel.  (1)  (Christ  is  the  true  Shechinah  (comp.  Isa.  xl.  5 
with  Matt.  iii.  3 ;  see  also  Matt.  xvii.  2 ;  John  i.  14  ;  ii.  11  ;  xi.  40 ;  xiv.  9  ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
4;  Col.  i.  15;  Heb.  i.  3).  (2)  The  Shechinah  also  appeared  a'terour  Lord's  ascension, 
viz.  in  the  wonders  of  the  memorable  day  of  Pentecost.  3.  2Vie  crowning  manifesta- 
tion is  reserved  to  the  great  day.  (1)  Then  Jesus  will  be  revealed  "without  sin." 
He  will  not  then  appear  nivdd  circumstances  of  humiliation,  as  in  his  first  advent.  (2) 
He  will  bi!  revealed  "  in  all  his  glory."  (a)  "  His  own,"  Messiah's,  glory.  (6)  That 
of  "  his  Father,"  as  "  the  God  of  glory."  (c)  "  With  the  glory  of  his  holy  angels," 
who  attend  the  "  Kin'j;  of  glory  "  as  his  retinue.  4.  This  will  he  the  glory  of  tlie  eighth 
day.  (1)  The  six  days  of  the  creation  week  are  suppo.sed  by  I'arnal  as  to  represent 
six  chiliads,  or  jieriods  of  a  thousand  years,  during  whicli  the  world  is  to  be  in  toil  and 
sorrow.  The  sabbath  at  the  end  of  these  represents  the  tliousaiKl  years  of  John  (Hev. 
XX.  6),  distinguished  as  "  the  Millennium."  The  IJabhi  Klias  and  other  authoriiies  are 
cited  in  favour  of  this  view ;  and  it  is  countenanced  by  the  course  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  (2)  At  the  close  of  this  age  is  the  final  judgment,  which  introduces  a  still 
more  glorious  state,  described  as  "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  "  (see  Rev.  xxi.  and 
xxii.).  This,  then,  is  the  eighth  day.  As  the  Millennium  (Piev.  xx.)is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  .lewish  sabbath,  so  is  the  superior  blessedness  to  follow  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Christian  (Heb.  iv.  6 — 9,  margin).  Then  will  everything  in  earth  and  heaven  be 
consecrated. 

III.  'Jhen  will  the  valtte  of  the  Great  Sacrifice  appear.  1.  As  avertutg  the 
evils  of  sin.  (1)  Who,  without  the  purification  of  the  gosi  el,  can  encounter  the 
bri:jhtness  of  that  Epiphany  (Mai.  iii.  2)?  (2)  But  those  who  possess  this  puritv 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  horrors  of  the  "outer  darkness  "(Rev.  xxi.  7,  8;  xxii.  14,  1.")). 
2.  As  procuring  ineffable  bliss.  (1)  The  consecration  of  tlie  eighth  day  resulted  from 
the  ceremonies  of  the  days  preceding.  So  will  the  purity  of  the  heavenly  state  rise 
out  of  the  tragedies  and  iiorrors  of  Calvary.  (2)  The  summoning  of  the  sacrifices  on 
the  eighth  day  was,  amongst  otlier  things,  to  witness  this.  All  were  summoned,  viz. 
ain,  burnt,  peace,  and  bread  otlerings.  In  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  we  have  all 
that  was  foreshadowed  by  Levitical  oblations  of  every  kind.  (3)  The  song  of  Mosea 
and  of  the  Lamb  will  swell  the  rapture  of  heaven. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  8 — 24. — Aaron's  first  pri'sHy  services.  Moses  officiated  as  the  priest  of  the 
Lord  until  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  was  completed.  Now  they  enter 
upon  their  functions,  and  the  verses  recited  furnish  ns  with  an  account  of  their  first 
oervices.     In  reviewiag  these  we  notice — 

I.  The  offerings.  1.  A'lron's  offf ring  for  himself.  (1)  The  Jews  say  this  was 
intended  to  make  atonement  for  his  .sin  in  connection  with  the  golden  calf.  Possibly 
this  may  have  been  so  ;  for  we  ha^  e  no  record  elsewhere  of  any  formal  atonement  for 
that  offence.  Aaron,  doubtless,  had  many  offences  to  atone  for.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ 
is  not  only  for  sins,  but  also  for  sin.  (2)  Aaron's  own  hands  slew  this  victim  What 
a  graph  c  confession  of  sin  was  this!     What  an  unequivocal  acknowledgment  of  hii 
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deserving  to  die !  Our  confession  of  sin  before  God  should  be  with  deep  conviction  and 
reality.  (•')  He  put  the  blood  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar.  These  were  fronting  thf 
?ail,  behind  which  was  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  This  putting 
of  the  blood  with  the  finger  before  the  face  of  God  was,  as  it  were,  pointing  it  out  to 
him,  calling  his  attention  to  it.  So  should  the  faith  of  the  sinner  point  out  to  God'a 
mercy  the  blood  of  the  cross  which  oatisties  his  justice.  (4)  Aaron's  sons  served  with 
liim  at  the  altar.  They  brou'jht  the  blood  to  have  it  sprinkled.  This  was  the  con- 
fession of  their  part  in  the  guilt  of  their  father.  Guilt  is  hereditary  and  relatively 
distributive  (see  Numb.  xvi.  32,  33 ;  Josh.  vii.  24,  25).  It  was  also  an  expression  cf 
their  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  common  Redeemer.  (5)  This  offering  of  Aaron  for  his 
own  sin  before  he  could  offer  for  the  people  suggests  the  imperfection  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  the  priesthood  of  the  gospel  (see  Heb.  v.  3  ; 

vii.  26 28;  ix.  7 — 14).     2.  The  offerings  for  the  people.     (1)  Aaron  himself  slew  also 

these  victims  (vers.  15,  16).  This  he  did  as  the  representative  of  the  people. 
Individuals  were  directed  to  slay  their  own  victims  (comp.  ch.  i.  5,  11 ;  iii.  4,  8,  13). 
But  these  were  fur  the  congregation.  (2)  The  sons  of  Aaron  helped  him  here  also. 
They  "  presented  unto  him  tlie  blood,  which  he  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  round  about." 
They  also  brought  the  fat  of  the  inwards  to  him  (vers.  18—20).  This  was  suggestive 
of  the  nature  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  which  was  destined  to  pa-^s  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  comparison  here  is  favourable  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  which  is  "  unchangeable" 
(Heb.  viL  23 — 25).  (3)  The  breast  and  shoulder  were  waved  and  heaved,  and  after- 
wards came  to  the  lot  of  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Here  we  are  taught  that  it  is  God's  order 
that  "  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel  "  (see  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  li  ; 
Matt.  X.  10). 

II.  TuE  BLESSING,  1.  The  hlessing  from  the  altar  (vex.  22).  (1)  As  Aaron,  standing 
upon  the  altar,  pronounced  his  first  blessing  upon  the  people,  this  shows  the  Source  from 
whence  all  blessing  springs.  Even  in  heaven,  the  Great  Sacrifice  of  the  altar  of  Calvary 
will  be  the  burden  of  the  song  of  the  redeemed  (Rev.  v.  9 — 14).  (2)  In  blessing,  Aaron 
acted  as  the  type  of  Christ,  who,  while  Lc  muved  about  upon  this  earth,  which  was 
the  altar  of  his  sacrifice,  dispensed  blessings  in  a  thousand  forms.  AVitness  (a)  the 
beatitudes  in  the  t^ermon  on  the  Alount.  (6)  The  miracles  of  beneficence.^  (c)  His 
official  benedictions.  (3)  As  Aaron,  standing  upon  the  altar,  lifted  up  his  hands, 
blessed  the  people,  and  then  weut  into  the  holy  place,  so  Jesus,  standing  on  the  IMount 
of  Olives,  alter  lifting  up  his  hands  and  blessing  his  disciples,  ascended  into  the  holy 
place  of  the  heavens  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51).  2.  'Ihe  hlessing  from  the  holy  place. 
(1)  Coming  forth  from  the  holy  place,  Aaron  again  blessed  the  people.  The  words  of 
the  benediction  are  given  in  Kumb.  vi.  23 — 27,  Between  these  and  those  of  the 
apostolic  benediction,  which  sets  forth  the  genius  of  the  siospel,  there  is  remarkable 
correspondence  (see  2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  (2)  In  response  to  this  second  benediction,  "the 
glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  people."  We  are  here  reminded  how  Jesus, 
before  ascending  into  heaven, encouraged  his  disciples  "not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem, 
but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,"  and  how,  "  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
fully  come,"  that  promise  was  verified.  (3)  "  And  there  came  a  fire  out  from  before 
the  Lord,"  etc.  (ver.  24).  This  was  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  baptism,  like 
fire,  searches  into  substances,  while  water  can  only  wash  the  surfaces  (.Matt.  iii.  11,  12). 
So  in  the  bai  tism  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  tongues  of  flame  sat  on  the  disciples  (Acts 
ii  3).  (4)  The  consuming  of  the  fat  of  the  inwards  on  the  altar  by  the  sacred  fire 
foreshowed  how  the  body  of  our  sins  is  destroyed  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who, 
"  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  ofiered  himself  without  spot  to  God  "  (Heb.  ix.  14).  It 
also  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  wicked  will  be  treated  who  persist  in  their 
rebellion  against  God  (Ps.  xxxvii.  20).  Those  whose  sins  are  not  consumed  in  the 
fires  of  love  will  themselves  be  consumed  in  the  fires  of  wrath. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — Appearing  together  before  God.  It  is  true  that  we  are  always  "  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  "  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us."  "  He  compasses  our  path 
and  our  lying  down :  he  besets  us  behind  and  before."  There  is  no  man  who  at  any 
moment  may  not  use  the  prophet's  words,  "The  Lord,  hefore  whom  I  stand."  But  it 
is  also  true  that  God  would  have  us  place  ourselves  consciously  and  in  company  before 
him ;  that  we  should  gather  together  at  his  house  and  worship  in  "  his  holy  temple." 
We  gain  thoughts  on  this  subject  from  our  text,  viz. — 
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L  God's  call  to  his  own  presetiob.  (Vers.  5, 6.)  It  was  nt  the  Lord's  own  command 
that  "all  ti)e  congrcLiation  drew  near  and  stood  liefore"hira.  The  entire  scene  was 
due  to  explicit  Divine  direction.  It  is  (Jud  himself  who  calls  us  to  his  pnsence.  We 
may  venture  to  ask  wliy  he  does  so,  and  to  answer  by  suggesting :  L  1  hat  it  is  a  part 
of  his  Divine  satisfaction  in  us  to  receive  our  united  homage  and  thanksgiving;  and  2. 
That  he  knows  that  public  worship  is  best  suited  to  impress  our  minds  and  strengthen 
our  souls  in  heavenly  wisdom.  But  we  are  certain  that  it  is  his  will,  for  whatever 
reasons.  "Not  forsaking  the  assomliling  of  ourselves  together,"  etc.  (lleb.  x.  25;  see 
Acts  ii.  42).  The  presentation  of  ourselves  before  God  should  be  measured  thus:  (1) 
multiplied  by  (a)  our  sense  of  God's  pleasure  with  our  worship;  (h)  our  need  of 
•piritual  refreshment  and  elevation  ;  (c)  usefulness  to  others  by  way  (jf  encouragement 
in  piety.     (2)  Liniiteil  by  home  duties  and  the  other  claims  of  our  outer  life. 

II.  The  human  instrumknt  in  this  sacrkd  summons.  (Vera.  1,  3.)  Here  we  have 
ft  double  human  instrumentality  :  Moses  called  Aaron,  etc.  (\er.  1),  and  Aaron  was  in- 
structed to  take  on  himself  the  duty  of  summoning  the  children  of  Israel  to  bring  their 
eacritices  before  the  Lord  (ver.  3).  God  continually  speaks  to  us  through  man.  Some 
men  are  his  spokesmen  in  an  e^i  ecial  sense  and  in  a  large  degree ;  all  of  us  are  to  be 
listeners  to  those  who  sjieak  in  his  name.  Those  who  speak  for  him  are  to  be  faithful 
»nd  earnest  in  summoning  his  people  to  "stand  before  the  Lord."  Does  the  prophet 
ask,  "  What  shall  I  cry?"  Surely,  one  answer  of  the  heavenly  voice  is, •' 0  come,  let 
us  worship  and  bow  down :  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker "  (Isa.  xL  6 ; 
Ps.  xcv.  6 ;  see  Ps.  c.  2,  3,  4). 

III.  The  spirit  in  which  we  should  respond.  We  should  come  before  the  Lord : 
1.  In  a  spirit  oi  humility.  Aaron  himself  was  to  take  a  sin  ofTeiing  (ver.  2),  and  this 
after  all  the  sacrifices  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  1'he  people  also  were  to 
present  a  sin  ofl'ering  (ver.  3).  Though  we  may  be  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God, 
we  have  need  of  the  spirit  of  penitence  at  all  times,  and,  when  we  draw  mar  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  should  ask  that  the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  may  cover  our 
oflFences  and  shortcomings.  2.  In  a  spirit  of  consecration.  Aaron  was  to  take  a  ram 
for  a  burnt  offering  (ver.  2) ;  the  people  a  calf  and  a  lamb  for  the  same  kind  of  sacrifice 
(ver.  3).  Tliey  were — as  we  are — to  be  ready  to  consecrate  themselves  unto  the  Lord, 
to  offer  themselves  in  spiri.ual  sacrifice  on  his  altar.  We  are  to  go  up  to  God's  house 
ready  to  renew  our  vows  unto  him.  3.  In  a  spirit  oi  gratitude  and  joy.  The  chiMien 
of  Israel  were  not  to  omit  the  meat  offering  or  the  peace  offering  (ver.  4).  We  aie  to 
take  with  us  before  God  a  heart  full  of  thanksgiving  for  his  bounty ;  also  of  social, 
sacred  joy.  We  are  to  rejoice  toirether  before  him.  4.  In  a  spirit  of  devout  expectation. 
The  Hebrew  worshippers  were  to  look  for  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah:  "To-day  the 
Lord  will  appear  unto  you"  (ver.  4).  We,  too,  are  to  expect  that  God  will  be  with  us; 
that  he  will  draw  nigh  unto  us  when  we  draw  nigh  unto  him  (Jas.  iv.  8);  that  Christ 
our  Lord  will  "  manifest  himself  unto  us,"  will "  come  unto  us,  and  make  his  abode  with, 
as"  (John  xiv.  21— 23).— C. 

Ver.  7. — Sacrifice  for  sin.  We  may  look  first  at  our  subject  simply  as  an  incident 
in  human  history,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  its  place  in  the  mspired  record. 
Then  we  have — 

I.  A  REPRESENTATIVE  SCENE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MAN.  The  most  eminent  civilian  in 
the  nation  says  to  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastic,  "  Go  unto  the  altar,  and  offer  thy  sin 
offering,  .  .  .  and  make  an  atonement  for  thyself,  and  for  thy  people."  Under  every 
sky,  in  every  age,  we  have  the  sad,  solemn  facts  of  which  these  words  are  the  ex- 
pression. 1.  Man  conscious  of  sin,  saying,  "I  ought"  and  "I  ought  not,"  knowing  In 
his  heart  that  he  has  done  that  which  should  have  been  left  undone,  and  has  omitted 
to  do  that  which  he  should  have  done;  with  the  language  of  conscious  guilt  upon  his 
lips.  2.  Man  seeking  reconciliation  with  an  oflended  God,  feeling  and  owning  that,  in 
addition  to  other  duties,  and  even  above  all  other  considerations,  he  must  seek  and  find 
a  way  by  which  God,  by  which  the  Supreme  Power,  may  be  conciliated.  3.  Man 
•eeking  restoration  by  sacrifice ;  practically  acknowledging  that  death  is  due  to  sin, 
dramatically  appealing  to  the  offended  Power  to  accept  the  life  of  the  slain  animal 
Instead  of  his  own  ;  "  making  atonement "  for  sin.  The  priest  at  the  altar  is  a  picture 
vhich  all  nations  have  presented — a  picture  of  humanity  con^cioua  of  its  guilt  teeking 
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mercy  and  restoration,  hoping  to  attain  it  by  a  substitutionary  sacrifice.  The  want  la 
deep  and  wide;  how  shall  it  be  met?  It  was  met,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  ritual 
undei  the  Law,  by — 

II.  God's  temporaby  pbovision.  "The  Lord  commanded"  Moses  to  say  to  Aaron, 
''  Go  unto  the  altar,"  etc.  This  act  of  religious  service  was  done  by  Divine  direction. 
Elsewhere  men  were  blindly  groping  after  him,  and  endeavouring  to  find  a  way  of 
approach  and  reconciliation.  Here,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  was  a  people,  the  nucleus 
of  a  nation,  which  "knew  what  it  worshipped"  (John  iv.  22),  which  was  taught  of 
God  himself.  The  Hebrew  nation  had  been  divinely  instructed,  and  by  its  sacrifices 
declared  :  1.  That  God  had  included  all  under  sin,  both  priest  and  people,  "for  thyself 
and  for  the  people."  2.  That  sin  was  deserving  of  death.  3.  That  a  sin  offering  would 
be  accepted  by  the  merciful  and  rigliteous  One.  4.  That  only  a  separated  and  holy  man 
might  approach  the  altar  in  sacrifice.  5.  That  the  sin  otieiing,  having  been  presented 
and  accepted,  by  the  Holy  One,  all  who  would  might,  in  sacred  symbolism  (the  burnt 
ofiferinc:),  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  a  gracious  God.  But  we  must  look 
further  to — 

III.  The  Divine  rNTENiroN  which  lat  behind.  "This  commandment  of  the 
Lord  "  was  not  filial.  It  was  adequate  for  the  purpose.  It  was  good  for  a  time,  for  a 
dispensation ;  but  it  did  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  race.  Nor  did  it  realize  "  the 
eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed"  (Eph.  iii.  11),  nor  exhaust  the  possibiUties  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  grace.  "  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
take  away  sins  "  (Heb.  x.  4).  God  would  manifest  his  power  and  love  in  a  far  mightier 
way  than  this.  1.  The  altar  should  give  place  to  the  cross.  2.  The  victim  from  the 
herd  and  flock  to  the  Lamb  of  God  himself.  3.  The  fallible,  changing  priesthood  to 
the  holy,  ever-living  Saviour.  4.  The  many  offerings  continually  repeated  to  the  "one 
Saciifice  for  sins  for  ever  "  (Heb.  x.  12). 

1.  With  the  paijan  and  the  Jew,  we  share  the  common  human  consciousness  of  sin 
and  need.  2.  With  the  Jew,  in  distinction  from  the  pagan,  we  have  a  divinely  sanc- 
tioned method  of  approach  and  reconciliation.  3.  With  immeasuralile  advantage  over 
Jew  and  pagan,  we  all  have  access  at  all  times  through  the  one  Mediator,  and  can  plead 
at  every  hour  the  one  all-sufficient  Sacrifice  for  sin.  How  great  and  high  the  privilege  I 
How  serious  and  solemn  the  responsibility ! — 0. 

Vers.  8 — 21. —  Tlie  priest  at  the  altar.  Aaron  now  enters  on  the  great  and  high  work 
to  which  he  is  appointed — t1jat  of  God's  chosen  high  priest.  He  "  went  unto  the  altar.* 
As  we  follow  him  in  that  first  official  act  (ver.  8)  and  see  him,  with  the  help  of  his 
eons  (ver.  9),  slaying  the  calf  or  the  goat  (vers.  8,  15),  putting  the  blood  on  the  horns, 
or  pouring  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  (ver,  9),  we  are  reminded  of  fundamental  truth 
whicli  does  not  belong  to  one  dispensation  or  one  race,  but  to  mau  everywhere  and 
always. 

1.  The  bad  assumption — uNivEKSAii  GUILT.  Some  truths  are  rather  assumed  than 
enunciated  in  Scripture :  this  is  one.  Not  that  it  is  not  stated  (Rom.  iii.  9,  23 ;  GaL 
iii.  22,  etc.).  But  it  is  more  often  taken  for  granted.  Thus  in  this  scene.  Aaron  and 
his  sons  jiresent  sin  off'erings  for  themselves.  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  not  only 
"  sinners  of  the  Gentiles "  needing  mercy,  but  that  the  "  holy  nation "  itself,  the 
priestly  family  itself,  nay,  the  high  priest  himself,  is  numbered  among  the  sinful. 
This  accords  with  our  experience.  1.  A  large  proportion  of  men  are  notoriously, 
presumptuously  guilty ;  their  lives  proclaim  aloud  that  they  are  transgressors  against 
God.  2.  Of  the  rest,  a  very  large  proportion  are  confessedly  guilty ;  they  allow  freely 
that  they  have  sinned  by  omission  and  commission.  3.  The  rest  are  evidently  mistaken 
concerning  themselves.  If  not  apparent  to  human  eye,  it  is  obvious  to  the  Divine  that 
their  lives  are  faulty  and  their  souls  stained.  There  is  not  one  exception  in  the  whole 
camp,  in  the  entire  congregation,  in  the  nation,  in  '  ae  race.  All  have  sinned,  and  ueed 
Atonement. 

XL  The  fibst  deep  need  of  the  soul — ^Div  j<e  mekcy.  The  first  sacrifice  ])resented 
by  Aaron  for  himself  was  "  the  calf  of  the  dn  offering  "  (ver.  8) ;  the  first  for  the 
people  was  "  the  goat  which  was  the  sin  offering  "  (ver.  15).  Man  can  do  nothing  in 
God's  service  till  he  is  pardoned  and  accepted.  "  Forgiveness  of  sins  "  is  the  first  great 
need  of  the  soul,  as  it  is  the  first  great  gift  if  the  gospel  (Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  Acta  ii.  38  ; 
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xxf\.  18,  etc.).  "  There  is  forgiveness  with  (Jod,  that  he  may  be  feared  "  (Ps.  cxzx.  4). 
There  wuuUl  bo  no  "  foar,"  no  reverence,  no  worship,  no  service  of  the  Holy  One,  if  for- 
giveness of  sin  were  not  attainable  at  once.  That  is  the  slartiug-ijoiiit  and  condition 
of  human  devotion. 

III.  The  attendant  spiritual  step — set.f-surrendbb.  When  Aaron  had  presented 
the  sin  offering  for  himself,  he  had  not  concluded  his  oblation  ;  "  he  slow  the  burnt 
offering "  also  (ver.  12).  So  with  "the  people's  offering"  (vers.  15,  IG).  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  second  sacrifice  was  that  the  worshipper  consecrated  himself  on  the  altar 
(to  the  service)  of  Jehovah.  A  perfect  picture  of  sacred  and  abiding  trutli.  We  cannot 
go  in  humility  and  penitence,  seeking  mercy  through  Christ  Jrsus,  without  offering 
ourBelves  to  him  who  has  bought  us  with  the  price  of  his  own  blood.  The  soul  longing; 
for  reconciliation  with  God  oflera  itself  freely  in  holy  service  unto  him,  lays  itself  on  his 
altar,  a  "whole  burnt  offerin'j;  unto  the  Lord."  A  living  faith  in  Christ  implies  the 
eager  taking  of  everything  from  him,  and  the  cheerful  giving  of  everything  to  him. 

IV.  The  certain  issue — a  blessed  spiritual  estate.  A  "  meat  offering "  and 
*'  peace  offerings  "  (vers.  17,  18)  came  after  the  other  two.  Sin  forgiven,  self  surrendered, 
— then  comes  a  sense  of  reconciliation,  grateful  ackuowled;j;ment  of  God's  kindness,  a  holy 
joy  in  him  (Rom.  v.  1,  11).  The  assurance  in  the  heart  of  Divine  forgivenuss,  and  the 
consequent  surpassing  peace  and  elevated  joy,  may  not  imujediately  follow.  In  the 
Divine  life,  the  peace  offering  does  not  always  come  directly  after  the  burnt  offering. 
But  it  will  come  ;  it  does  come;  and  then,  "  oh,  the  blessedness  of  the  man  whose  trans- 
gression is  forgiven ! "  etc.  (literal  translation,  Ps.  xxxii.  1).  "  8eek,  and  ye  ghall  find  " 
(Matt.  Tii.  7).— C. 

Ver.  22. — Soly  invocation.  This  was  an  imposing  act  of  piety,  one  which  our 
imagination  easily  presents  to  our  minds,  and  which  aflects  ns  as  profoundly  interesting. 
The  high  priest,  after  solemnly  and  with  holy  awe  oflerinL:  the  sacrifices  of  himself  and 
the  i)eople,  comes  forth  from  the  Divine  presence,  and  with  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven, 
utters,  amid  intense  silence,  the  sacred  words,  "  The  Lord  bless  th(  e  and  keep  thee,"  etc. 
(Numb.  vi.  23 — 26).  It  was  a  scene  fitted  to  subdue  and  sanctify  the  heart.  It  was 
also  a  beautiful  act  of  piety.  There  is  an  admirable  conformity  to  what  is  fitting  and 
excellent  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  man  who  had  gone  with  the  people's  burden 
of  sin  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  who  had  there  sought  and  found  for  the  people  the 
Divine  mercy,  should,  as  he  came  from  the  holy  place,  bring  to  the  people  the  blessing 
of  the  Most  High.     It  was  also  an  instinctive  act  of  piety.     It  teaches  us — 

I.  That  he  who  would  bless  his  race  must  first  be  right  with  God.  Aaron 
could  not  have  ventured  on  the  holy  invocation,  if  he  himself  had  not  been  in  the 
conscious  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  favour.  We  must  not  expect  to  render  any  sub- 
stantial religious  service  to  our  generation,  if  we  have  not  oui-selves  returned  unto  ojr 
Father,  and  been  reconciled  unto  him  through  Christ.  Witliout  all  contradiction,  the 
less  is  blessed  of  the  better,  and  "he  tliat  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater 
than  "  any  one  who  stands  without. 

II.  That  the  nearer  a  man  is  to  God  the  more  effectual  is  r  :s  holy  invoca- 
tion. It  was  directly  after  offering  sacrifice,  and  in  close  connection  with  that  act, 
itjniediately  after  standing  at  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  that  Aaron  "  lifted  U|)  his  hand  and 
blessed  the  people."  It  is  not  the  official  in  the  Idngdom  of  Christ — all  we  are  brethren 
— but  it  is  the  man  who  "  walks  with  God,"  who  "  stands  before  God  "  continually, 
who  "  abides  in  Christ,"  who  is  '  oclo\  ed  of  the  Lord," — it  is  he  whose  word  of  holy, 
earnest  invocation  will  most  avail  to  bless. 

ni.  That  there  are  many  unknown  benefactors  of  ouk  b*ce  who  brino  down 
THE  blessing  OF  GoD  UPON  US.  "More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  tliis  world 
dreams  of" — by  interceding  prayer,  by  the  earnest,  believing  invocation  of  the  holy. 
Who  shall  say  what  essential  service  some  have  rendered  who  have  quietly  and  secretly 
brought  down  the  blessing  from  on  high  ?  Perhaps  the  uplifting  of  holy  hands  in  the 
silent  chamber  may  have  done  more  to  end  the  great  campaign  which  is  lasting  through 
the  centuries,  than  some  notable  and  noisy  lives  men  talk  much  of. 

IV.  That  those  who  have  inteucedixg  kindred  should  bfjilize  theis  spbcial 
responsibility.  They  are  the  subjects  not  only  of  direct  human  infiuence,  but  of  those 
Divine  iuflueocas  which  are  thus  drawn  down  from  above. 
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V.  That  Christ  alone  can  confer  the  peace  we  need.  "  The  liOrd  .  .  .  give 
thee  peace,"  uttered  the  Hebrew  priest  (Numb.  vi.  26).  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you,"  said  the  Lord  from  heaven  (John  xiv.  27).  Aaron's  was  a 
human  invocation  ;  Christ's  was  a  Divine  bestowal.  Aaron  might  hopefully  invoke ; 
Christ  positively  confers.  "  In  him  is  life,"  and  all  that  makes  life  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  it  is  in  his  right  hand  to  bestow  fulness  of  life  on  us.  Let  us  be  attracted 
to  him,  be  attached  to  his  service,  abide  in  him,  walk  with  him,  and  he  will  "  lay  his 
hand  upon  us,"  and  bless  us  with  all  those  heavenly  blessings  which  reside  in  him  and 
are  in  his  power  to  impart. — C. 

Vers.  23,  24. — The  manifested  pretence.  The  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise  (rer.  6) 
by  the  manifested  presence  of  Jehovah  suggests — 

L  Its  consistency  with  other  Divine  manifestation9.  God  bo  revealed  his 
presence  when  he  did  visibly  appear  to  man,  that  there  should  be  no  delusion  in  the 
matter.  None  could,  none  did,  mistake  the  "  glory  of  the  Lord  "  for  the  Lord  himself 
(Exod.  iii.  2  ;  xxiv.  16,  17 ;  xxxiii.  9 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  38 ;  Isa.  vi.  1). 

II.  Its  threefold  significance.  It  plainly  intimated :  1.  God's  presence  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp.  2.  His  acceptance  of  their  sacrifice  and  his  pleasure  in  his 
people.  3.  His  approval  of  the  Aaronic  appointment,  and  of  the  way  in  which  bis 
service  had  been  conducted.  This  emphatically,  for  the  time  chosen  was  the  Sfst  day 
on  which  the  high  priest  had  served  at  his  altar. 

III.  Its  immediate  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  multitudb.  When  "  all  the  people 
saw,"  they  were  incited  to(l)  rapturous  delight :  "they  shouted;"  and  (2)  reverential 
prostration  :  they  "  fell  on  their  faces."  At  such  a  vision  reverence  and  joy  miijgle<^l 
within  them,  and  stirred  their  souls  to  intense  spiritual  emotion.  A  visible  appearance, 
acting  strongly  on  the  soul  through  the  senses,  produces  an  immediate  and  powerful 
present  effect.  How  deep  it  will  descend,  and  how  long  it  will  last,  depends  on  the 
sincerity,  spirituality,  fulness  of  the  meditation,  prayer,  resolution,  which  follows  the 
awe-inspiring  spectacle.  Far  more  depends  on  the  wisdom  with  which  the  next  hour 
(day)  is  sjient,  than  on  the  excitements  of  the  moment. 

IV.  Its  Christian  counterpart.  There  is  in  the  ChriBtian  dispensation:  1.  The 
temporary  miraculous  element.  Here  we  have,  as  the  counterpart,  the  "  cloven  tongues 
like  as  of  fire"  (Acts  ii.  3).  2.  That  that  which  is  more  important  is  the  permanent 
supernatural  element.  Here  we  have  the  Divine  illumination,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Not  the  "  glory  of  the  Lord  "  visible  to  the  eye,  but  the  grace  of  God  appre- 
hended by  the  understanding  mind;  not  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  inward 
influence  and  indwelling  ;  not  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  outside  the  tabernacle, 
but  the  very  Spirit  of  the  living  God  within  the  temple  of  the  human  body  (1  Cor.  iii.  16 ; 
vi.  19).  When  we  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  to  "  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord," 
to  "  see  his  glory  ...  in  the  sanctuary  "  (Ps.  xxvii.  and  Ixiii),  we  go  up  to  behold  no 
visible  grandeurs,  but  to  do  that  which  is  better  far  for  all  spiritual  well-being:  (1)  to 
realize  his  nearness  to  us  ;  (2)  to  learn  and  welcome  his  truth  ;  (3)  to  pour  out  our  hearts 
before  him  in  adoration,  ]iraise,  and  prayer ;  (4}  to  open  our  souls  to  receiTe  hia  in- 
dwelling, sanctifying  Spirit. — 0. 

Vers.  1 — 24. — Subject:  Ood^s  glory  manifested  in  the  blessedne»»  of  li  is  people.  The 
priests  enter  upon  their  office,  offer  sacrifices  for  themselves  and  the  pe  pi'',  and  receive 
tokens  of  Jehovah's  presence  and  blessing.  '■^  And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand  towards 
the  people,"  etc.  (vers.  22 — 24).  The  main  facts  described  are  :  1.  The  Joint  blessing  of 
the  mediator  of  the  Law  and  the  high  priest  on  the  people,  the  solemn  conclusion  of 
the  consecration  and  inauguration.  2.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  appearing  unto  all  the 
people.  3.  The  fire  from  before  the  Lord  consuming  the  burnt  offering  and  the  fat. 
4.  The  whole  people  beholding  the  sign,  accepting  it  as  from  God,  and  rejoicing  in  n 
with  adoring  homage. 

1.  Man  blessed  in  God.  1.  Religion  as  revealed  and  set  forth  in  the  mediation  of 
law  and  sacrifice,  the  only  true  element  of  fellowship  between  the  creature  and  Creator. 
Natural  reli'iion  a  spurious  substitute  and  insufficient.  Moses  and  Aaron  both  typical 
of  him  in  whom  God  invites  us  to  receive  the  fulness  of  grace.  2.  The  blessings  pro* 
nounced  and  published.     In  the  promises  of  Scripture,  in  the  history  of  redemption,  i> 
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the  indiv'ulnal  expcrienoe  of  believers.     Godliness  bath  the  pronuao  of  both  worlda  iu 

the  beKt  souse.     U1<1  and  new  covenants  really  ouo. 

II.  Divine  olouy  manikksteu  in  response  to  man's  faithfubiess.  1.  Look  for  it 
especially  in  connection  with  the  sancttiary.  After  ^^reat  confession  and  universal  seek- 
iuj^  of  God's  favour.  An  outpoured  ^race  in  revived  religion,  in  manifest  success  in 
•piriiual  service,  in  tlie  fellowsiiip  of  priests  and  peojjle  with  one  another,  in  the  provi- 
dential .signs  of  Divine  interposition  for  the  Church's  extension.  2.  Unto  all  the  people. 
The  blessing  of  religion  is  for  the  multitude,  for  tlie  nation,  for  the  world.  Yet  those 
who  would  see  the  glory  must  come  around  the  centre  of  its  manifestation  in  the  holy 
place.  We  can  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  creation,  in  providence,  in  the  written  Word, 
only  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Spirit  and  recognize  the  true  order  of  the  Divine  kingdom, 
which  places  the  throne  of  righteousness,  the  mercy-seat,  in  the  midst,  and  makes  the 
glory  to  radiate  from  that. 

III.  Heliqious  joy  and  praise  stirred  up  by  signs  of  grace.  1.  Heartfelt  and  out- 
spoken. 2.  Uniting  all  in  common  exaltation.  3.  Deeply  humble  and  ailoriug.  4.  Not 
dejwndent  on  external  miracle,  but  finding  occasion  in  every  proof  of  fire  from  heaven,  in 
tJhe  Church  &nd  in  the  world. — R. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPIKB  X. 
Tub  death  of  Nauab  and  Abihu,  the 
SONS  OF  Aakon  (vers.  1 — 7).  The  first  day 
of  Aaron's  ministjy  had  not  yet  closed.  Ke 
had  oflere  I  the  sacrificed,  and  had  entered 
into  the  holy  place  with  Moses,  and  had 
returned  to  the  court  of  tlie  tabernacle, 
where  the  people  had  been  standing  in  mute 
expectation,  and  God  bad  shown  his  ap- 
proval and  his  confirmation  of  him  in  his 
priestly  acts  by  consuming'  the  sacrifices,  as 
they  lay  on  the  altar,  with  a  miiaculoud  fire 
emblematic  of  himself,  when  a  rash  act  on 
the  part  of  his  two  eldest  children  changed 
the  day  from  one  of  rejoicing  to  one  of 
mourning.  It  would  seem  that  Xalab  and 
Abihu,  being  already  in  a  state  of  exaltation 
from  the  events  of  the  day,  in  which  they 
had  taken  so  prominent  a  part,  felt  bound, 
when  the  fire  Ciime  forth  from  God,  and  the 
p«»«i)le  shouted  and  fell  on  their  faces,  to 
.«ce  Booe  step  whereby  to  acknowledge  on 
t!if«  part  of  the  people  the  graciousncss 
displayed  so  visibly  by  the  Lord.  Moses 
and  Aaron  had  been  parted  from  them  when 
they  went  into  the  tabernacle,  and  were 
now  facing  the  congregation,  the  ministers 
rather  of  God  to  man  than  of  man  to  God, 
and  Nadab  and  Abihu  appeir  to  have  re- 
garded themselves  as  che  representiitives  of 
the  people.  "Without  waiting  for  instruc- 
tions, they  rose  from  their  prostration,  ami, 
preparing  to  make  a  return  to  God  lor  his 
gift  of  ftre  by  the  ofiering  of  incense  iym- 


bolical  of  prayer,  they  lit  their  censers 
from  one  of  the  fires  which  had  boeii  made 
for  boiling  the  sacrificial  flesh,  and,  putting 
incense  upon  them,  started  forward,  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  the  burning  incense 
to  the  golden  altar  of  prayer  in  the  holy 
place.  They  reached  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, where  Moses  and  Aaron  were  stand- 
ing, when  they  were  met  by  a  blast  of  the 
same  fire  which  had  already  swept  to  the 
brazen  altar,  and  they  fell  dead.  They 
had  acted  presumptuously.  They  had  not, 
like  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  waited  for  the 
Divine  command,  but,  in  their  haste,  they 
had  irreverently  broken  the  custom,  which 
rested  upon  a  Divine  command,  of  taking 
the  fire  for  the  altar  of  incense  from  the 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  alone.  The  fact 
that  this  offence  was  the  transgression  o) 
a  i)ositive  rather  than  of  a  moral  precept, 
would  have  made  the  lesson  tlie  more 
complete  and  emphatic.  They — the  newly 
ordained  priests — had,  with  whatever  good 
intentions,  done  what  God  had  not  com- 
manded, and  in  doing  it  had  done  what  he 
had  forbidden.  Like  Uzzah  afterwards 
(2  Sam.  vL  7),  they  died  for  it,  that  others 
might  fear  to  do  tlie  same.  Will-worship 
(CoL  ii.  23)  received  thereby  an  emphatir; 
condemnation,  and  priests  and  people  were 
taught,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  "  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice " 
(1  Sam.   XV.  22). 

Ver.  1.— Nadab  and  Ahibu  are  said  to 
have  eaoh  taken  his  censer.     Thui  i»  the 
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fint  time  that  ths  ■word  used  in  the  original 
is  tranelatfovi  "censer."  It  means  any 
vessel  or  pan  that  will  hold  embers  or 
tinder  (see  Exod.  xxv.  38;  xxvii.  3,  23; 
xxviii.  3).  They  put  fire  therein,  and  put 
incense  thereon.  No  doubt  they  used  the 
incense  ordered  In  Exod.  xxx.  34.  They 
are  not  found  fault  with  for  the  incense, 
but  for  the  fire  that  they  used.  They 
offered  strange  fire,  that  is,  fire  not  taken 
from  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  which  tl:ey 
might  have  feared  to  ajiproach  after  the 
miracle  that  had  occurred.  In  ch.  xvi.  12 
it  is  ordi  red  that,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  incense  fire  should  be  taken  from  the 
brazen  altar,  and  this  was  no  doubt  the 
rule  on  all  occasions,  though  the  law  has 
not  been  recorded. 

Yer.  2.— And  there  went  oat  flra  from  the 
Lord,  and  devoured.  These  are  the  exact 
words  used  in  ch.  ix.  24  of  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed the  sacrifices.  The  fire  was  the  same ; 
its  source  was  the  same ;  its  effect  was  the 
same,  and  yet  how  different  I  They  died 
before  the  Lord ;  that  is,  they  were  struck 
dead  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

"Ver.  8. — This  is  that  the  Lord  spake  (see 
Exod.  xix.  22;  xxviii.  41;  xxix.  44;  ch. 
viii.  33).  God  will  be  sanctified  either  by 
the  obedience  or  by  the  punishment  of  those 
that  come  nigh  him,  that  is,  his  priests.  If 
they  have  greater  privileges,  they  have 
greater  perils  (cf.  Matt.  xi.  21).  Aaron  held 
his  peace — in  submission  (see  Ps.  xxxix.  9; 
Job  i.  22),  acknowledging  that  Moses  had 
justified  the  act  of  God  in  executing  so 
terrible  a  judgment. 

Ver.  4. — Uzziei  was  the  youngest  brother 
of  Amram  (see  Exod.  vi.  18 — 22).  His 
sons,  Mishael  and  Elzaphan,  were  therefore 
S6C(»id  cousins  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who 
are  here  called  their  brethren.  (Cf.  the  use 
of  the  term  "  brothers  of  the  Lord,"  apjlitd 
probably  to  his  first  cousins  in  the  New 
Testament) 


Ver.  5. — They  went  near,  and  carried  them 
in  their  coats  out  of  the  camp.  Their  eoat$ 
were  the  tunics  which  tliey  had  put  on  as 
their  priestly  attire  (ch.  viii.  13).  The 
lightning  flash  which  had  struck  them 
down  had  not  injured  their  clothes.  As 
Mishael  and  Elzaplran  became  ceremonially 
defiled  by  contact  with  the  corpses,  and  as 
the  Passover  was  now  at  hand,  it  has  been 
thonglit  that  it  was  in  reference  to  their 
case  that  the  concession  was  made,  that 
those  defiled  by  a  dead  body  nijght  keep 
the  Passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
second  instead  of  the  first  month  (Numb. 
ix.  6 — 11).  The  defilement  caused  by  death 
ceased  when  Christ  had  died. 

Ver.  6. — Uncover  not  your  heads.  They 
are  to  abstain  from  all  the  conventional 
signs  of  mourning,  in  order  to  show  that 
they  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  penish- 
ment.  The  whole  house  of  Israel,  t^at  is, 
the  people  in  general,  might  monm  the 
death  of  their  priests,  but  the  high  priest 
and  his  remaining  sons  must  prove  their 
submission  to  the  Divine  chastisement  by 
crushing  their  individual  feelings  of  sorrow. 
A  murmur  on  their  part  would  have  brought 
God's  wrath  on  themselves  and  on  the 
whole  congregation,  which  they  represented 
(ch.  iv.  3).  Uncover  not  your  heads  may  be 
otherwise  translated,  Let  not  your  hair  faU 
dinhtvelled  (see  ch.  xxi.  10). 

Ver.  7. — The  priests  are  not  to  be  taken 
away  from  their  duties  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  that  is,  the  c<3urt  in  front  of  the 
tabernacle,  even  for  the  sake  of  burying 
their  dead.  They  had  now  been  in  the 
court  for  eight  days  continuously,  and  they 
had  to  remain  there  until,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  their  public  function,  they  had  eaten  the 
sacrificial  meal.  Cf.  Matt.  viii.  21,  22, 
*'  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my 
father.  But  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Follow 
me."    God's  service  oomes  before  all  Uiings. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  1,  2,~—The  $infulness  of  man  mars  the  full  effect  of  (he  good  purposes  of  Ood 
on  the  very  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  priests. 

I.  The  bin  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  Presumption.  They  chose  their  own  method 
of  returning  thanks  and  giving  praise  to  God,  a  method  unsanctioned  by  God's  com- 
mand, unauthorized  by  their  official  superiors. 

IL  Theib  punishment.  Death.  We  might  have  thought  that  a  lesser  penalty 
would  have  sufficed  for  such  a  sin,  if  we  had  not  had  their  example  before  us. 

in.  Its  LE880N8.  1.  The  necessity  of  obedience  to  positive  precepts  as  well  aa  moral 
commands.  Moral  commands,  which  rest  for  their  basis  on  some  reason  which  we  can 
apprehend,  being  in  their  nature  of  far  greater  importance  than  positive  precepts, 
which  are  binding  simply  because  they  have  been  ordered,  we  are  tempted  to  under- 
value the  latter.  We  say,  "  I  know  God's  purpose,  and  will  carry  it  out ;  it  is  slavish  to 
be  bound  by  the  letter.  He  will  prefer  the  course  which  has  now  become  the  beat 
to  that  which  he  commanded  under  perhaps  altered  circumstances."     This  arises 
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from  pride.     We  make  ourselves  judges  of  God's  purposes,  in  respect  to  which  we  are 
in  truih  ignoraut  or  can  at  Wst  suess  Lliiidly.     There  may  be  a  thousand  other  objects 
of  the  Divine  counsels  beside  that  which  we  think  that  we  sec,  wliich  we  regard  as  the 
only  one.     The  questions  which  alone  we  must  ask  are,  "Docs  this  injunction  come 
from  (Jod?  and  docs  it  affect  me?"     Il"  so,  wo  must  obey  it  without  respect  to  conse- 
quences, and  we  may  not  suhstitute  for  it  a  coursi;  of  action  wliich  appears  to  our- 
selves better  adapted  to  effect  the  end  which  we  suppose  to  be  in  view.    'Z.   The.  special 
necessity  of  tliis  obedience  in  Divine  worship.     Gud  knows  how  he  wills  to  be  wor- 
■hippcd,  and  why  he  should  be  so  worshipped.     Man  does  not.     Under  tlio  old  dis- 
pensation, the  forms  of  worship  appointed  by  him  were  typical.     What  they  were 
typical  of  he  knew,  but  man  did  not;  therefore  man  could  not  judge  of  their  pro- 
priety.    Under  the  new  dispensation,  he  lias  by  positive  injunction  apjioioted  two  rites 
— the  sacrament  of  BMjitisni  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supjjer.    To  di.'^pense  with 
either  of  them  would  be  an  act  of  the  highest  presumption.     He  ajjpointed  certain 
forms  by  which  they  were  to  be  administered.     Human  authority  may  not  in  baptism 
change  water  for  any  other  element,  or  substitute  other  words  than  those  appointed,  nor 
may  it  alter.the  form  of  the  consecration  in  theailministration  of  the  Holy  Communion  ; 
nor  when  Christ  has  said,  "Drink  ye  all  of  this,"  may  it,  without  sin,  enjnjn,  "Ye 
shall   not  all   drink   of  it."     3.  J/uman  authority  to   he  ob  yd   where  God  has  not 
spoken.     Tlicre  must  be  regulations  of  some  kind  for  Divine  worship,  and  these  it  is  the 
office  of  the  Church  to  sup[ily,  ordaining,  abolishing,  and  changing,  as  it  seems  good 
from  time  to  time.     "  Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain 
.  .  .  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church;"  and  also  "to  change  and  alxlish"  them 
when  "ordained  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edifying"  (Art. 
XXXIV.).     When  once  ordained,  they  have  a  binding  force  over  the  conscience  until 
abolished  by  the  same  authority.     "  Whosoever  througii  his  private  jud.'ment,  will- 
ingly and  purposel}',  doth  openly  break  the  tradition  and  ceremonies  of  the  Ciiurch, 
which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  h^ 
common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly  (tliat  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like), 
as  he  that  offendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the  Church,  anil  hurteth  the  authority 
of  the   Magistrate,  and  woundeth  the  consciences  of  the  weak   brethren  "  (Ibid.). 
Although  the  intention  be  good,  though  the  pur|)Ose  be  to  improve  the  worship  oi 
God,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Kadab  and  Abiliu,  to  light  up  in  the  sanctuary  the  gohhn 
altar  of  incense  and  prayer,  j'et,  if  a  man  act  without  the  authority  of  hia  Church,  he  is 
guilty  of  presumption,  and  will  have  to  bear  his  iniquity. 

Ver.  2. — Fire  was  the  instrument  of  the  destruction  of  Nadab  and  Abihn,  whilst 
just  before  it  had  been  the  means  of  consuming  the  sacrifice,  and  in  passing  to  the  altar 
it  had  probably  bathed  Moses  and  Aaron  in  its  harmless  tlaraes  as  they  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  Thus  it  is  that  tiie  same  thing  serves  as  a  means  of  glorifica- 
tion or  of  destruction,  according  to  the  qualities  of  that  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
The  discipline  of  daily  life  makes  one  a  saint,  another  a  more  determined  sinner.  The 
discipline  of  suffering  softens  one  heart,  hardens  another.  The  difliculties  of  religious 
belief  make  one  the  more  submissive,  another  an  unbeliever.  God  is  the  joy  of  the 
believer  and  the  misery  of  the  inlidel.  And  so  we  may  suppose  that  it  will  be  here- 
after. The  presence  of  God  will  be  the  exceeding  great  reward  of  those  who  have 
sought  him,  and  that  same  presence  would  be  the  torture  of  those  who  have  not  sub- 
mitted their  wills  to  his.  It  may  be  that  this  in  itself  will  be  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  punishment  of  the  unrighteous  in  the  world  to  come. 

Ver.  3. — Incr^'ase  of  privilege  involves  increase  of  danger.  The  nearer  men  are 
brought  to  God,  the  more  liable  they  are  to  chastening  at  his  hands.  This  ia  more 
particularly  the  case  with  those  who  are  made  his  ministers.  What  might  pass  un- 
punished in  others  will  be  punished  in  them.  What  would  be  allowed  in  otiiers  will 
not  be  allowed  in  them  (ver.  6).  Had  Nadab  and  Abihu  not  been  called  to  be  priests, 
they  would  not  have  met  their  untimely  fate ;  and  had  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar 
been  laymen,  they  would  have  been  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  ordinary  signs  of 
toourning  for  their  dead.  But  God's  work  must  come  before  any  other  duty,  and  if  it 
be  not  done  as  God  has  willed  it  to  be  done,  a  sorer  punishment  will  fall  upon  those 
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who  have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  the  immediate  service  of  God  than  on  otherib 
This  in  a  solemn  thought  for  those  who  are  ordained  to  be  the  ministers  of  God. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Counterfeit  fire.  Ch.  x.  1 — 11 ;  cf.  Acts  v.  We  have  considered  the  consecrafr'on 
both  of  the  hiiih  priest  and  of  the  minor  ]iriests,  and  how,  entering  uyxjn  their  oiBce  in 
expectation  of  a  sign,  they  got  it  in  the  outflash  of  the  "consuming  fire."  But  sad  to 
say,  two  of  the  minor  priests  so  provoke  the  Lord  by  their  presumption  that  they  are 
instantly  consumed.  Having  already  contrasted  the  high  priest's  consecration  with 
Christ's  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  fire  with  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost, 
we  cannot  resist  the  parallel  presented  by  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  this 
case  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  If  believers  are  rightly  regarded  as  "  priists  unto  Goil," 
then  the  case  of  Ananias  and  S ipjihira  is  one  of  presumption  in  an  assumed  priesthood. 
The  parallel  will  help  us  to  definite  ideas  about  the  sin. 

L  Honour  is  oftentimes  too  much  fob  some  minds.  And  it  is  <:eneially  a  minor 
class  of  mind  that  gets  intoxicated  with  position  and  success.  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
elevated  to  the  priesthood,  are  so  elated  as  to  suppose  that  everything  becomes  them. 
Moreover,  allied  with  this  mental  intoxication  and  excitement  there  often  is  physical 
intoxication.  Indulgence  is  thouc;ht  a  proper  thing  for  the  upstart,  and  so  he  leeds  his 
presumption  by  excess.  The  prubabilities  are  in  favour  of  supposing  that  Nadab  and 
Abihu  had  indulged  in  wine  or  strong  drink  immediately  on  their  elevation  to  the 
priesthood  (cf.  vers.  9,  10),  and,  in  consequence,  were  incapacitated  for  distinguishing 
between  the  holy  fire  and  its  unholy  counterfeit.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  stand  • 
"full  cup,"  or  walk  with  it  steadily.  If  with  honour  there  comes  not  a  quiet  spirit,  it 
becomes  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

II.  Self-confidence  is  the  natural  result  or  the  intoxication  of  success. 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  in  their  folly,  think  that  they  can  guidj  themselves  in  priestly  duty. 
Their  venerable  uncle,  Moses,  is  not  to  be  consulted  by  such  dignitaries  as  they  are. 
They  can  approach  tlie  Divine  presence  in  a  perfectly  new  ami  ori-inal  way.  The  fire 
which  came  originally  from  heaven,  and  which  has  been  most  carefully  preserved  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  is  not,  they  believe,  a  bit  better  than  fire  they  themselv<s  can  kindle. 
They  will  not  depend  upon  it,  but  furnish  a  good  fire  themselves.  Their  spirit  is  self- 
confidence  all  through.  'J'he  licence  of  innovation  was  most  uncalled  for  at  such  a 
time,  seeing  that  the  ritual  was  only  in  process  of  reception  from  heaven.  There  was 
no  excuse  for  their  course  at  all. 

III.  God  never  grants  a  manifestation,  but  Satan  gets  up  through  belf^ 
confident  men  a  counterfeit.  Nadab  and  Abihu  believed  they  could  produce  as 
good  a  fire  as  God.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  believed  that  hypocrisy  could  conduct  itself 
as  creditably  as  Pentecostal  devotion.  To  every  suggestion  of  a  "  year  of  grace,"  there 
comes  the  counter-suggestion  of  a  "  year  of  delusion."  All  fire  is  equally  common,  or, 
for  that  matter,  equally  sacred,  to  the  self-confident  mind.  Special  inspirations  are  in- 
credible. Censers  can  be  filled  on  the  most  rational  principles,  and  God  does  not  refuse 
any  man's  person. 

Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.,  conveys  the  idea  of  counterfeit  eloquence,  a  loveless  exhibition 
of  oratory  that  casual  observers  might  pronounce  angelic ;  of  counterfeit  enthusiasm, 
and  even  faith,  so  that  neither  mysteries  nor  mountains  can  retard  the  loveless  spirit's 
prayers;  of  counterfeit  martyrdoms,  giving  up  the  body  to  be  burned  after  giving  up 
fortune  to  the  poor ;  and  yet,  because  love  is  wanting  in  such  cases,  they  constitute  an 
unacceptable  and  profitless  service. 

IV.  Those  who  presume  with  their  counterfeits  must  accept  of  the  judgment 
THEY  deserve.  Nadab  and  Abihu,  despising  the  Divine  fire,  and  coming  into  com- 
petition with  their  own,  are  consumed  by  it.  In  a  moment  they  experience  how  God 
it  a  "consuming  fire"  to  all  presumption.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  feel  tlie  same.  They 
fell  before  the  deserved  vengeance  of  the  Most  High.  God  offers  IjS  the  great  altema- 
kive — either  sanctification  through  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power.     God  will  be  sanctified  in  some  way : 
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if  the  wrath  of  man  does  not  turn  U>  praise,  it  will  glorify  God  in  being  restrained 
(Pa.  Ixxvi.  10). 

V.  It  is  clear  that  God  oxlt  accepts  what  hk  himself  inspibes.  This  iu  the 
lesson  of  this  sail  providence.  We  must  bring  back  to  Ood  what  he  has  given.  Inde- 
I^eudeiit  oiTcrings  are  not  acceptable.  To  conic  to  him  in  a  way  of  our  own  devising, 
iiisteai  of  by  Jesus  Christ ;  to  come  to  him  in  a  self-confiticiit  spirit,  instead  of  in  the 
hiunility  inspired  by  tiie  Iluly  Gliost;  to  come  to  him  witli  proud,  cold  hearts,  instead 
of  witii  warm  and  ardent  ones,  is  to  be  sent  empty  away,  lie  refusea  all  such  counter- 
feit olleriiigu ;  he  must  liave  Divine  fire  or  none. — R.  M.  E. 

Submission  in  bereavempnt.  Ch.  x.  3 — 7;  12 — 20;  cf.  2  Sam.  xii.  15 — 23;  Job  I. 
18 — 21 ;  John  xi;  1  Tliess.  iv.  1  ; — 18.  The  conduct  of  Aaron  under  the  bereavement 
is  most  instructive.  He  holds  his  peace  and  is  prepared  to  do  wliatever  iloses  command*. 
And  h'  re  we  have  to  notice-— 

I.  God's  8KKVICE  and  glort  mu.^t  take  precedence  of  every  otheb  considera- 
tion. The  survivihi;  priests  were  to  leave  the  mourning  and  the  funeral  arrangements 
to  their  breiliren.  The  bereavement  is  not  to  iuterftre  with  their  priestly  service  and 
coust'cration.  Gixi  asserts  his  claims  as  paramount.  "  lie  that  loveth  fatlicr  or  mother 
more  than  me,"  said  God  incarnate,  "  is  not  wortliy  of  me :  and  he  that  loveth  son  or 
daughter  more  than  me  is  not  wortliy  of  me  "  (Matt.  x.  37).  It  is  ideally  possible, 
therefore,  to  be  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  con.secration  to  God  that  every  other  con- 
sideration is  made  to  dwindle  into  insignificance.  Is  not  this  what  we  shall  realize  in 
heaven  ? 

II.  SuBMissioy  to  God's  clearly  expressed  will  is  a  relief  to  the  boul  which 
HAS  BEEN  UNCEiiTAiN  luoKORE  IT.  The  thought  that  God  willed  the  death  of  those 
dear  to  us,  has  a  wonderfully  calming  influence  upon  us.  We  may  see  no  reason  for 
the  stroke,  and  God  may  not  for  a  long  season  show  us  his  reason,  but  we  can  believe 
he  has  one  and  a  good  one,  and  that  "he  doeth  all  things  well."  The  death  of  Nadab 
and  Abiliu  was  as  cleaily  a  token  from  God  as  the  previous  manifestation.  Job,  again, 
shows  the  same  submissive  spirit  under  a  still  greater  bereavement  (Job  i.  18 — 21).  So 
did  David  on  the  death  ol'  his  child  (2  l?am.  xii.  15 — 23).  So  did  ^lary  and  Martha  on 
the  death  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.).  AH  these  worthies  rested,  as  we  all  may  rest,  and 
there  is  no  other  rest  but  in  the  will  of  an  all-wise  God.  Uncertainty  is  trying,  but 
even  the  certainty  of  bereavement  and  of  sorrow  has  an  element  of  rest  in  it. 

HI.  Aaron  is  cautioned  against  any  use  of  wlne  or  strong  drink  when 
ENGAGED  IN  PRIKSTLY  SERVICE.  I  )oubtless  the  primary  si;j;nificance  of  this  injunction 
was,  as  already  noticed,  that  Kadab  and  Abihu  had  erred  therein.  But  it  seems  to 
carry  also  a  beneficial  caution.  For  at  no  time  are  people  more  tempted  to  resort 
to  wine  and  strong  drink  than  when  in  bereavement.  A  little  stimulus,  they  fancy, 
will  sustain  them,  bo  they  take  to  "the  bottle"  to  rejileuish  their  courage.  The 
result  is  that  they  fall  into  deeper  troubles  than  ever.  Aaron  is  the  better  of  this 
injunction  to  abstain  at  this  time  when  his  sorrow  is  so  keen. 

IV.  Sorrow  necessitated  fasting  instead  of  feasting.  After  the  terrible  trial, 
Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  had  no  a|ii)etite  for  the  feasting  to  which  they  were 
entitled;  and  so  they  seem  to  have  burned  the  sin  ollering  in  its  entirety  instead  ol 
eating  of  it.  Moses,  in  directing  the  sorrowing  priests  to  proceed  to  the  feast  of  fellow- 
ship, made  no  due  allowance  for  their  condition.  Aaron  instinctively  saw  the 
incoii'^ruit}'  of  feasting  when  his  heart  was  so  .^ore,  and  therefore  he  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Law,  which  disposed  of  what  could  not  be  used  in  the  fire  of  the  altar. 

And  mii;ht  not  those  who  turn  a  house  of  mourning  into  a  house  of  feasting  learn  a 
lesson  of  proprietv  here  ?  Eating  and  drinking  in  connection  with  wakes  and  funerals 
have  been  carried  oftentimes  to  most  unseemly  excess.  The  whole  spirit  of  soitow 
evaporates  before  the  coj)ious  offerings  to  the  "belly-god,"  and  instead  of  spiritual 
profit  there  is  spiritual  deterioration. 

Fasting  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  say  a  word  for  the  spirit  within.  Sorrow  takes 
the  edge  off  apjietite,  and  rebukes  feasting  that  the  soul  may  have  a  season  of  repair. 
If  the  sad  heart  ^'ets  fair  play,  it  will  emerge  from  its  sorrows  purified  and  elevated. 

V.  The  spirit  may  sometimes  most  propkrly  supersede  the  letter.  We  have 
seen  how  fatal  was  the  innovation  of  the  presumptuous  priests.     But  in  this  same 
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chapter  we  come  across  an  innovation  on  the  part  of  Aaron,  at  which  !Moses  and  God 
were  content.  There  is  all  the  difference  betw  een  rigidity  which  must  not  be  broken, 
and  a  law  whose  spirit  can  move  freely  amid  its  forms.  It  was  the  latter  which  God 
gave.  There  are  necessities  which  arise  from  time  to  time  and  are  themselves  laws  to 
the  spiritual  mind.  We  should  be  jealous  of  ourselves  in  the  exercise  of  our  Uherty, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  realize  our  freedom  as  God  givefl  it  to  UB  in  his  Law. 
— R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Disobedience  swiftly  puvisJied.  What  a  contrast  between  the  tw» 
scenes!  Aaron  and  Moses  entering  the  tabernacle  and  returning  to  bless  the  people 
and  to  participate  in  the  rejoicing  caused  by  the  appearance  of  God's  glory,  and  Nadab 
and  Abihu  approaching  the  same  sacred  place  only  to  be  consumed  by  the  fire  of 
judgment,  their  offerings  rejected,  themselves  destroyed!  Tlie  judgments  of  God 
are  not  pleasing  to  contemplate,  but  they  are  necessary  to  completeness  of  view,  and 
to  the  1  egetting  in  us  of  due  caution  when  we  venture  into  his  presence,  lest  our  holy 
boldness  degeneiate  into  a  presumptuous  disregard  of  his  regulations. 

I.  The  act  of  rash  disobediesce.  1.  We  see  two  brothers  sinning  wjainat  God. 
Brothers  may  be  mutually  helpful  or  injurious.  To  witness  the  union  of  members  of 
a  family  in  pious  zeal  is  delitihtful,  but  too  often  relationship  is  provocative  of  harm 
rather  than  of  blessing.  Elder  brothers,  beware  of  leading  your  younger  relations 
into  sin!  2.  Two  that  were  intimately  related  to  holy  men  were,  not  thereby  shielded 
from  thouglitless  action  and  severe  judgment.  Aks!  that  the  children  of  godly  parents 
sliould  ever  belie  their  ancestry.  Here  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  nephews  of  Moses  dis- 
honoured their  relationship.  3.  Two  young  men  brought  destruction  upon  themselves 
and  grief  upon  their  friends.  They  died  childless,  and,  if  more  than  youths,  could  yet 
hardly  have  attained  to  any  great  fge.  Eleazar,  the  next  brother,  was  perhaps  not 
twenty  at  this  time,  for  he  was  not  included  iu  the  list  of  the  men  forbidden  to  see  or 
enter  the  land  of  promise.  We  are  apt  to  censure  the  evil  deeds  of  young  men  too 
gently,  and  to  loLik  upon  youth  as  more  of  an  excuse  than  God  seems,  here  to  regard  it, 
Experience  proves  that  if  youth  naturally  inclines  to  sin,  so  also  is  it,  equally  with  ag«, 
visited  with  righteous  retribution.  4.  Twu  that  had  leeii  openly  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God  were  unmindful  of  his  precepts.  Tliey  had  just  been  consecrated  as  priests. 
This  did  not  prevent  them  from  violating  the  Law,  nor  protect  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  behaviour.  There  is  danger  as  well  as  honour  involved  in  waiting 
upon  God.  If  Peter  had  not  been  called  to  the  lofty  position  of  disciplcship,  he  had 
not  denied  his  Master.  By  smiting  these  two  priests,  sous  of  the  high  priest,  Jehovah 
taught  the  people  that  sin  could  be  committed  by,  and  would  not  be  pardoned  in,  the 
most  exalted  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  conspicuous,  forcible  demonstration  of  the  majesty 
and  holiness  of  God.  5.  Two  that  had  recently  hehdd  the  glory  of  the  Lord  forgot  the 
obedience  their  position  demanded.  Perhaps  it  was  the  very  excitement  consequent  on 
such  a  scene  that  unduly  elevated  them,  so  that,  becoming  giddy,  they  reeled  into  the 
abyss  of  impetuous  seli-will  and  awful  penaltJ^  We  must  guard  against  imprudent 
familiar  handling  of  Divine  things  after  the  grace  of  God  has  visited  us  with  wondrous 
revelations  of  his  mercy  and  favour.  It  is  evident  that  even  if  displays  of  supernatural 
power  were  frequent,  they  would  not  prove  a  security  against  transgression.  Some  have 
turned  the  grace  of  Gcd  manifested  in  full  and  free  salvation  through  Christ  into  a 
covering  for  licentiousnes  and  i  feverence- 

II.  The  gloomy  change  effected  by  btn.  1.  A  day  of  halloired  joy  heccmes  a  day 
of  mourning.  This  is  the  bitter  chequered  experience  of  life.  Tiie  sunny  skies  soon 
grow  dark  with  clouds,  the  quiet  waters  are  lashed  into  tempestuous  fury.  Men  are 
almost  afraid  of  seasons  of  ecstatic  rejoicing,  as  if  a  reaction  must  quickly  ensue  ;  th? 
gladness  seems  itself  a  presentiment  of  coming  trouble.  Sorrow  treads  close  upon 
tlie  heels  of  mirth.  Sin  may  well  excite  in  us  sentiments  of  aversion  when  we  see  how 
it  has  disfigured  the  fair  features  of  creation's  landscape,  changing  songs  into  sighs  and 
smiles  into  tears.  Many  a  day  that  began  with  singing  and  prayer  has  ended  with 
wailing  and  remorse.  2.  The  fire  of  Divine  appi'oval  is  changed  into  the  fire  of  Divine 
wrath.  The  men  became  a  sacrifice  to  God's  glory  indeed,  but  were  not  an  offering 
voluntarily  laid  upon  his  altar.  It  seemed  fitting  that  the  punishment  should  bear  an 
analogy  to  the  sin.     Strange  fire  was  punished  with  hallowed  fire.     The  conception  of 
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a  mild  Deity  unmoved  to  indignation  at  acts  unaccordant  with  his  will  is  not  justified 
by  Scripture,  nor  is  it  in  harmony  witli  the  utterances  of  conscience  or  the  testimony 
borne  by  the  existent  laws  of  his  moral  govfrnmciit  of  the  world,  3.  Not  even  the 
profession  of  desire  to  honour  God  excuses  the  xuilful  neglect  of  his  injunctions.  To 
substitute  human  iiivoniioiis  for  scriptural  institutions  is  a  dangerous  practice.  Reason 
may  discern  little  ditVcreuce  of  moment,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  arj^ue  that  therefore  the 
particular  observance  is  immaterial,  and  rests  on  no  raiional  ground  of  distinction.  The 
loyalty  that  will  presume  to  alter  the  king's  ordinances  is  of  doubtful  character  and 
certain  of  rejection, — S.  K.  A. 

Ver.  3. — A  bereaved  parent.  Who  can  stand  in  the  presence  of  dfi*th  unmoved  ?  A 
gulf  separates  us  from  the  departed  friend :  the  past  is  like  a  dream.  The  partnership 
between  soul  and  body  has  been  dissolved,  and  already  the  clay  tabernacle,  deprivid  of 
its  tenant,  shows  signs  of  crumbling  into  decay.  The  form  is  the  same,  but  the  ani- 
mating principle  has  fled.  The  casket  has  been  rifled  of  its  jewel ;  we  survey  the  husk, 
but  the  kernel  has  vanished. 

I.  Here  was  an  instance  of  sudden  death.  This  is  the  more  startling.  The 
festival  is  changed  into  a  funeral.  Th«  active  frame  is  motionless,  the  busy  brain 
that  teemed  with  thought  is  still ;  we  call  aloud,  but  there  is  no  reply  ;  we  bend  down 
to  touch  the  lips,  but  we  receive  no  responsive  kiss.  How  weak  is  man,  when  a  stroke 
deprives  him  of  all  his  faculties,  removes  him  from  earthly  ken,  and  his  place  knows 
him  no  more  1 

II.  It  is  sad  when  chtldren  die  before  THsre  parents.  Then  the  cup  of  bereave- 
ment contains  an  added  element  of  bitterness.  The  natural  order  is  inverted.  Pathetic 
was  the  expression  of  Burkes  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  only  son.  "  I  am  stripied  of  all 
my  honours  ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth.  I  have  none 
to  meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate.  They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me  have  gone 
before  me.  They  who  should  have  been  to  me  a  posterity  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors." 
To  see  the  budding  rose  suddetdy  blighted,  all  the  promise  of  life  unrealized,  is  enough 
to  rend  a  parent's  heart  with  disappointment. 

III.  It  is  sadder  still  when  death  is  the  direct  result  of  THOUGHTLESS,  SrWFDL 

CONDUCT.  'J'hen  no  gleam  of  light  tempers  the  darkness.  If  the  flower  be  transplanted 
to  adorn  the  heavenly  garden,  there  will  be  joy  at  the  thought  to  alleviate  the  sorrow. 
But  when  the  removal  apjiears  like  that  of  tares  to  be  burned,  who  shall  assuage  the 
pangs  of  bereavement?  Children  !  strive  so  to  live  that  if  Providence  call  you  away 
in  early  life,  the  memory  left  behind  may  be  sweet  and  flagrant,  pleasant  and  reassur- 
ing. Let  us  not  too  hastily  assume  the  death  of  the  youthful  to  he  a  judgmeiit.  We 
may  have  no  i\Ioses  at  our  side,  as  here,  to  interpret  the  harrowing  scene.  We  would 
not  rush  instantly  to  adverse  conclusions,  nor  misconceive  the  dispensation.  Even  in 
the  case  before  us  we  are  not  warranted  in  deciding  upon  the  ultimate  luio  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  Death  is  truly  in  every  cnse  a  particidxr  instance  of  a  general  law.  "  This 
is  it  that  the  Lord  spake,  saying,  I  will  be  sanctified,"  etc.  It  ever  reminds  us  of  ita 
connection  with  sin,  and  every  time  we  are  called  to  stand  by  the  grave  we  should  be 
impressed  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  enormity  and  awfulness  of  sin  in  God's  sight. 
Beholding  the  efi"ect,  let  us  hate  the  cause, 

IV.  Aaron  furnishes  an  example  of  fitting  behaviour  under  trial.  He  could 
not  rejoice  to  see  the  withering  of  his  cherished  hopes  ;  God  expects  no  such  uimatural 
trium]ihing  over  the  instincts  of  aff"ection.  But  he  refrained  from  murmuring,  he 
"held  his  peace."  "I  was  dumb,  1  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst  it." 
Open  the  quivering  lips,  and  the  pent-up  agony  of  the  spirit  may  find  vent  in  the 
utterance  of  expostulations  and  rejjroaches  unworthy  of  a  child  of  God.  Job's  wife 
tem])ted  him  to  "  curse  God  and  die,"  but  he  "  sinned  not  with  his  lips,"  He  was, 
indeed,  able  to  say,  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  shall  we  not 
receive  evil  ?  "  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  Name 
of  the  Lord,"     It  was  al'te;-  this  that  he  "  uttered  that  he  understood  not." 

V.  To   KEPUESS   REPINING    IS   ACCEPTED    AS   TACIT   ACQUIESCENCE   IN   THE    EQUITY    OF 

Divine  judgments.  His  ways  are  often  mysterious,  but  his  wisdom  cannot  err  nor 
his  love  prove  unkind.  The  greatest  degree  of  afi"ection  for  our  lellow-creatures  must 
never  be  allowed  to  lessen  our  supreme  regard  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,     "  It  ii 
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the  Lord :  let  him  do  what  seemeth  liim  good."  Listen  to  the  voice  from  under  the 
trees  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  :  "  Father,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  dune."  Fond 
parents  have  sacrificed  their  children  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  how  much 
more  shall  they  be  content  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  his  infinite  justice  aud  nieicy  !  It  was  the  glory  of  the  Father  that  necessitated 
the  surrender  of  his  beloved  Son  to  death  fur  the  redemption  of  the  world. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  6,  7. — Restrictions  and  infirmities  of  religious  service.  That  honour  involTet 
responsibility  is  implied  in  many  of  these  ordinances,  and  is  recognized  in  the  judgment 
passed  on  the  conduct  of  men  occupying  cons})icuous  positions  in  society  and  in  the 
Church.  To  be  dedicated  to  Gi/d's  service  was  an  inestimable  privilege  conferred  on 
Aaron  and  his  family.  Their  time  and  labour  were  bestowed  upon  high  and  holy 
employments.  The  seal  of  God  was  stamped  upon  their  brow,  the  people  regarded  them 
with  respect  and  provided  for  their  maintenance.  Compare  the  lionourable  position  of 
ministers,  missionaries,  yea,  all  the  followers  of  Christ  now,  and  note  that  there  are 
special  restrictions  consequent  upon  their  consecration,  and  common  infirmities  to 
which  they  are  subject  equally  with  others. 

L  The  RESTK:cTI0^^s.  1.  Forbidden  to  mingle  with  the  world  in  its  engagements. 
"  Not  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,"  at  least  for  a  season,  they  are  deprived  of  the  liberty 
others  enjoy.  Pursuits  which  may  be  harmlessly  indulged  in  by  others  are  unbecoming 
to  them.  2.  Prohibited  from  contact  with  all  that  is  defiling.  They  must  not  touch 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  relations  ;  the  cnisins  of  Aaron  shall  perform  the  last  offices  for 
their  brethren.  What  concord  hath  the  Spirit  of  life  with  death  ?  To  profane  the  holy 
unction  is  to  incur  the  Divine  displeasure.  "  Neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking, 
nor  jesting,  whi^.j  are  not  convenient."  "  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works 
of  darkne-s."  3.  /V  «  manifestation  of  grief  at  God's  visitations  not  permitted.  The 
osual  relief  found  in  expression  is  excluded  ;  there  must  be  no  signs  of  mourning  upon 
the  priests.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  nation  to  "bewail  the  burning."  How  shall  the  oil 
of  gladness  consort  witli  mourning  ?  The  people  of  God  are  not  to  be  demonstrative  in 
their  sorrow  at  his  chastisements,  lest  it  be  misconstrued,  and  others,  taking  occasion 
from  their  example,  go  further  and  even  denounce  the  ways  of  God,  and  so  "  wrath  come 
upon"  them.  We  must  remember  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  and  the  glory  due 
unto  his  Name.  Will  not  the  world  entertain  hard  thoughts  concerning  him  if  we  hi^ 
servants  are  over-loud  in  lamentation  ? 

IL  The  infirmities  which  are  not  prevented.  1.  They  are  subject  to  the  comm<m 
losses  and  hereavfrments.  There  is  no  special  providence  in  this  respect.  Even  Aaron 
and  his  sons  have  to  bow  before  afflicting  dispensations.  If  it  were  otherwise  great 
part  of  the  discipline  of  life  would  be  omitted  from  the  training  of  God's  chiefest 
scholars.  2.  They  also  feel  the  natural  pangs  of  sorrow.  It  is  evidently  bo  in  the 
present  case,  or  the  command  to  refrain  from  the  usual  manifestations  of  grief  would 
not  have  been  issued.  God's  ministers  are  not  expected  to  become  hard-hearted  and 
callous,  but  they  are  not  to  give  way  to  outbursts  ol  anguish.  3.  They  are  liable  to 
commit  acts  disple  ising  to  bod.  Nadab  and  Abihu  are  a  solemn  warning  of  the 
possibility  of  transgression.  Even  Christians  of  repute  fall  into  grievous  sin.  They  get 
hurried  away  by  worldly  jjassion,  and  ofler  unacceptable  worship. 

Conclusion.  Observe  the  influence  of  our  behaviour  upon  (1)  the  honour  of  God, 
and  (2)  the  welfare  of  our  fellows.  He  who  expects  great  things  of  us  will  also,  if  we 
ask  him,  accord  us  the  necessary  strength  to  enable  us  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
Whilst  conscious  of  the  importance  attachin:^;  to  all  our  actions,  we  need  not  be  depressed 
with  a  load  of  anxiety.     We  may  "  rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway." — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Nadab  and  Abihu.  When  the  fire  of  God  came  upon  the  sacrifices, 
"  the  people  shouted,  and  fell  on  their  faces."  While  thus  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
Nadab  and  Abihu  snatched  their  censers,  put  fire  into  them,  and  j)ut  incense  upon  the 
fire,  as  though  to  send  up  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  God.  In  this  they  sinned,  and 
in  consequence  paid  a  fearful  penalty.     Let  us  consider — 

I.  The  natube  of  their  sin.  \Ve  are  told :  1.  That  they  offered  strange  fire  to 
Qod.  (1)  The  censers  were  right.  They  were  doubtless  those  made  under  the  direc- 
tioa  of  Bezaleei  and.  Aholiab  according  to  patterns  shown  in  ike  mo'int  (Exod.  xxr. 
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40).  (2)  The  composition  of  the  inconse  also  was  ri^iht ;  we  have  no  intimation  to 
the  contniiy.  Umler  proper  conilitions,  therefore,  the  incense  might  ap[iropriately 
ascend  with  the  "prayers  of  the  sainl3"(8ee  Luke  i.  it,  10;  Rev.  viii.  3,  4).  (3)  But 
the  tire  was  wron<:j.  It  was  a  firo  of  their  own  kindling:  not  that  which  came  forth 
from  the  Lord,  It  tlierefori;  represented  tlieir  own  .s|>irit  ratlier  than  the  Spirit  of  Qod. 
No  prayer  can  be  acceptable  that  is  not  divinely  insjiired  (see  Isa.  1.  10,  11;  Koin.  viii. 
26,  'J7 ;  Jas.  iv.  3).  It  matters  not  how  correct  the  form  of  words;  the  censer  is 
nothing;  or  how  orthodox  the  sentiment:  the  coniju'sition  of  the  incense  is  notliing, 
witlioiU  the  sacred  fire  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  2).  2.  T/mi  they  acted  without  direction.  (1) 
This  is  the  force  of  the  words,  "  wliich  he  coinmandeil  them  not."  Their  crime  was 
not  in  doim^  what  was  forbidden,  but  in  doing  what  was  not  enjoined.  Will-worship 
is  ofi'ensive  to  God.  No  body  of  uninspired  \w\\  has  any  business  to  "  decree  rites 
and  ceieiiionies."  We  should  study  the  written  Word  to  "  prove  what  is  that  good  anil 
acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God"  (see  Deut.  iv.  2;  I'rov.  xxx.  6;  Horn.  xii.  2; 
Rev.  xxii.  18,  lU)-  (-)  These  transgressors  wore  moved  by  a  criminal  prida  What 
had  been  done  hitherto  was  done  by  Aaron,  his  sons  only  helping  him  ;  and  done 
under  the  direction  of  Moses.  They  set  divinely  constituted  authority  at  naught, 
which  amounted  to  the  despising  of  the  authority  of  God.  It  was  the  very  sin  of 
Korah  and  his  company  (see  Numb.  xvi.).  (3)  Thty  introduced  confusion.  One 
priest  at  a  time  should  offer  incense  in  order  to  foreshadow  that  One  true  Priest 
whose  merits,  as  incense,  invests  with  acceptable  fragrance  and  gives  direction  to  the 
prayers  of  the  saints  (see  Psa.  cxli.  2,  margin  ;  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  lleb.  ix.  24  ;  llev.  viii.  3, 
4).  Here  two  at  once  rush  in.  These  foreshadow  the  confusion  of  that  antichrist 
which  would  niake  "priests"  and  "saints"  and  "angels"  rivals  of  the  one  only 
Mediator  (1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6). 

JI.  The  lessons  of  the  puxisiiment.  1.  God  is  not  to  he  trifled  with.  (1)  He 
*'will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh"  to  him  (see  Exod.  xix.  22;  I'eut.  xxxii. 
48 — 51  ;  Isa.  v.  IG;  Ezek.  xx.  41).  (2)  He  is  "a  consuming  fire."  He  will  consume 
our  sins  in  the  sacrilice  of  Christ  in  his  mercy,  or  he  will  make  us  a  sacrifice  and 
consume  us  in  his  anger.  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  2.  His  vengiance 
«»  r>ften  retriliutive.  (1)  They  sinned  by  fire  ;  they  suffered  by  fire  (see  Prov.  L  31 ; 
Isa.  iii.  10,  11 ;  IIos,  viii.  11).  (2)  They  preferred  a  lire  of  their  own  kindling  to  the 
fire  of  God ;  God's  fire  put  their  censers  out,  together  with  the  light  ot  their  life.  Twice 
we  are  reminded  that  they  had  no  children,  viz.  Numb.  iii.  4 ;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  2.  So 
completely  was  their  light  extinguished  1  "Quench  not  the  Spirit."  3.  His  retributions 
are  sumetimes  summary.  (1)  Tiieir  presumption  was  hasty  and  their  destruction  was 
Bwift  (see  2  Pet.  ii.  1).  (2)  They  found  "  no  space  for  repentance."  They  "  died  before 
the  Lord,"  in  presence  of  the  mercy-seat,  but  finding  no  mercy.  No  wrath  is  more  terrible 
than  "  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb."  (3)  As  their  sin  foreshadowed  that  of  the  Babylonish 
antichrist,  so  did  their  punishment  betoken  his  (see  2  Thess.  ii.  3 — 8 ;  IJev.  xviii.  8). 
That  judgment  will  be  "  bifore  all  the  jieople."  In  it  God  will  be  signally  "glorified." 
4.  Mourning  for  the  dead  has  its  laws  and  limitations.  (1)  It  must  not  interrupt  the 
service  of  God  (vers.  6,  7 ;  see  Nih.  vi.  3  ;  Matt.  viii.  21,  22  ;  xii.  47 — i9^.  (2)  "  Aaron 
held  his  peace."  Did  not  murmur  against  God.  !Moses  soothed  him  by  showing  that 
it  was  a  necessary  act  of  justice.  Wherein  God  is  glorified  we  should  be  content.  (3j 
It  must  not  have  expression  in  the  holy  place,  which  is  a  type  of  heaven.  Tliere  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  judgments  of  God  will  be  so  manifest  that  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  cannot  be  mourned.  (4)  But  mourning  is  proper  in  the  camp  (vers.  4 — 6). 
The  funeral  procession  through  the  camp  of  those  corpses,  wrapped  in  the  very  vestments 
in  which  the  deceased  too  vainly  gloried,  would  be  an  affecting  sight.  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  who  had  been  in  the  mount,  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord  (Exod.  xxiv.  1), 
are  now  by  wrath  issuing  from  that  same  glory  brought  very  low.  When  a  king  falls 
he  often  finds  a  scafiold  at  the  foot  of  his  throne.  '*Be  not  high-min<le<i,  but  fear." — 
J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 3. — Sin  and  penalty  in  sacred  things.  The  story  of  the  gnilt  and  doom 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron  constitutes  a  sad  episode  in  the  recital  of  the  sacred  precepts  of  the 
Law,     We  look  at — 

I.  Tu£  CHARACTEB  OF  THE  TSAKSGRESsioN.    It  appears  (from  ver.  16,  comoared  with 
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ch.  ix.  15)  that  this  forbidden  act  was  done  very  soon  indeed  after  the  solemnitiea 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter  (is.).  Otherwise  we  should  have  inferred  that  it  was 
famiUarity  with  sacred  rites  which  had  bred  irreverent  unconcern,  and  issued  in 
disobedience.  We  seem  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  these  young  men,  even  when 
the  solemn  inaugural  scenes  were  fresh  in  their  memories,  and  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  clearly  before  their  minds,  deliberately  and  wantonly  took  fire  from  another 
source  than  the  heaven-kindled  flame  on  the  brazen  altar  (ch.  ix.  24).  Their  action 
was,  therefore,  not  only  a  defiant  violation  of  the  Law  they  had  received  from  Moses,  the 
servant  of  Jeliovah,  but  it  was  a  perverse  disregard  of  the  manifest  will  of  God,  made 
known  in  special  supernattiral  disclosure. 

II.  The  explanation  of  the  punishment.  (Ver.  2.)  This  may  seem  aevere,  has 
seemed  so  to  some.  Why  not  exclusion  from  ofiice  or  excommunication  from  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord?  Why  the  extreme  penalty  for  one  act  of  error  in  worship? 
The'  answer  is  manifold.  1.  Their  deed  was  (as  has  been  said)  an  act  of  wilful  and 
wanton  disobedience.  2.  It  was  committed  by  those  who  were  in  high  position.  3.  It 
was  a  sin  on  the  part  of  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  privilege,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
no  slight  influence.  4.  It  was  an  evil  thing  done  in  the  holy  place  and  before  the  very 
face  of  God ;  it  was  disobedience  in  connection  with  the  public  worship  of  Jehovah — 
the  supreme  sphere  of  activity,  in  regard  to  which  it  was  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
nation  that  everything  should  be  done  aright.  5.  One  signal  mark  of  high  displeasure 
might  be  mercy  as  well  as  iustice — inspiring  holy  awe  and  saving  many  others  from 
similar  transgressions. 

TIT.  The  lessons  which  the  sin  and  the  penalty  leave  behind  them.  We 
leart  from  this  solemn  and  painful  scene :  1.  That  God's  will  must  be  sedulously 
regarded  in  our  approaches  to  himself :  "  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me  " 
(ver.  3).  2.  That  God  will  vindicate  his  Law  in  unmistakable  ways:  "before  all  the 
people  I  will  be  glorified "  (ver.  3).  3.  That  there  is  no  exemption  from  exposure  to 
temptation :  not  (1)  sonship  of  the  holy ;  (2)  being  in  a  holy  place ;  (3)  engagement 
in  holy  t.ungs ;  (4)  recency  of  special  privilege.  4.  That  the  heinousness  of  sin 
depends  on  many  things  beside  the  nature  of  the  overt  act.  5.  That  between  sin  and 
suffering  there  will  be  found  a  striking  correspondence.  With  fire  they  sinned,  and  by 
fire  they  were  consumed.  God  makes  meet  penalty  to  overtake  transgression  :  what- 
soever a  man  sows,  that  he  reaps  (Gal.  vi.  7).  Sins  against  the  soul  lead  to  spuritual 
injury;  against  the  body,  to  weakness,  disease,  and  de^th;  agairust  society,  to  social 
dishonour  and  shame,  etc. — C. 

Vers.  1,  8. — "  Strange  fire."  "  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  thftt  eome  nigh  me." 
Great  and  small  things  in  the  worship  of  Qod.  Doubtless  it  seemed  to  Nadab  and 
Abihu  a  matter  of  ho  consequence  at  all  that  they  should  take  fire  from  one  altar  rather 
than  from  another.  To  us  it  may  seem  a  comparatively  small  thing,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  terrible  doom  that  immediately  ensued.  Obviously,  however, 
it  was  a  great  thing  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  act  of  punishment  by  which  he  showed 
his  high  displeasure,  and  the  words  of  the  text,  sufficiently  prove  this.  The  seriousness 
of  this  iiarticular  transgression  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  arose  from  several 
attendant  considerations  (see  Homily  on  "  Sin  and  penalty,"  etc.) :  its  seriousness  to 
us,  in  the  fact  that  we  may  be  disregarding  as  small  and  insignificant  that  which, 
in  God's  sight,  is  great  and  even  vital ;  that  we  maybe  approaching  him  with  what  we 
think  acceptable  service,  when  he  is  prepared  to  reject  it  as  "  strange  fire,"  and  condemn 
us  severely  for  our  disregard  of  his  revealed  will.  In  connection  with  the  worship 
of  God,  there  is — 

I.  The  appabentlt  and  intbinsicallt  small.  So  far  as  the  things  thomaelres 
are  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  that  most  High  God  "  who  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,"  what  is  (1)  the  style  of  architecture  of  our  sanctuaries, 
(2)  the  character  of  their  furniture,  (3)  the  order  of  the  services,  (4)  the  number  of 
ministrants  who  serve  at  pulpit  or  desk,  (5)  the  particular  text  chosen  for  the  day, 
etc.  The  judgment  of  good  and  faithful  men  may  difter  on  these  things,  and  their 
differences  may  be  of  no  moment  in  the  sight  of  God ;  in  no  way  invalidating  the 
service  rendered,  or  lessening  or  lowering  the  blessing  gained.  But  even  in  connection 
with  the  smaller  matters,  as  also  apart  &om  that  connection,  there  is— 
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n.  The  ACTUALLr  and  intrinsioally  great.  It  is  of  the  most  serious  importance 
that:  1.  In  all  ihiiii^s,  wciiihtier  and  li{:;ht(r,  we  should  study  to  follow  tlio  will  of 
Christ.  His  will  is  revealed  in  his  own  words,  and  in  the  acts  and  words  of  his  apostles. 
Tinnce  wu  must  stiidioiisly  dednce  liis  desire  eoncerning  us.  2.  We  should  make  all 
things  conduce  to  ii  reverential  spirit.  "God  will  ho  sanctified,"  etc.  The  service 
which  does  not  tend  to  impress  tlie  worshijiijer  with  the  trreatncss,  majesty,  holiness, 
wisdom,  faitlifidiiess  of  God,  is  fatally  defective,  is  essentially  faulty.  3.  We  should 
exalt  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  sin.  The  prominence  and  priority  given  to  the 
■in  olTcrin.:  in  this  book  point  clearly  to  the  truth  tliat  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world"  should  have  the  princij'al  place  in  Christian  worship.  He, 
the  Divine  Son,  is  also  to  be  "sanctifie]  in  them  that  come  ni^h."  4.  We  should 
present  the  entire  truth  of  revelation  ;  not  that  part  which  we  prefer,  which  falls  in  with 
our  tastes  or  aciiuinments,  but  the  "whole  counsel  of  God."  Guiltily  disregarding 
these  imperative  matters,  we  (1)  not  only  do  not  offer  acceptftble  sacrifice,  but  ('2)  render 
ourselves  obnoxious  to  our  Master's  Divine  dissatisfaction,  to  his(lis])lacement  of  us  from 
his  service,  to  his  severe  rebukes  ("Kev.  ii.,  iii.).  The  slightest  deviation  from  the  will  of 
Christ,  if  caused  by  faulty  negligence,  and  still  more  if  due  to  wilful  disobedience,  is  a 
serious  transgression;  on  the  other  hand,  faithfulness  in  small  thiniis,  rendered 
cheerfully  and  in  a  loving  spirit,  is  certain  of  Divine  acceptance  and  approval. — G. 

Vers.  3 — 7. — Self-restraint  and  tdterance.  "  And  Aaron  held  his  peace,"  etc.  The 
leqnel  to  the  sad  story  of  the  sin  and  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  carries  with  it  three 
lessons  we  shall  do  well  to  learn. 

I.  That  a  man  is  less  honoured  by  exalted  office  than  by  lofty  action.  We 
pay  a  certain  respect  to  Aaron  as  the  first  high  priest  of  tiie  ancient  Law,  t3'pe  of  the 
"  High  Priest  of  our  profession."  But  wc  pay  a  higher  honour  to  him  and  feel  a  deeper 
reuard  for  him,  as  one  who  acted  nobly  at  a  most  trying  time.  Such  a  scene  miglit 
well  have  unmanned  him.  We  could  not  have  blamed  him  had  he  given  way  to  violent 
agitation,  even  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  There  is,  in  sorrow,  a  descending  scale,  and 
his  was  at  the  verv  bottom  of  its  dark  depths.  Bereavement,  the  saddest  of  all  losses; 
the  death  of  a  child,  the  saddest  of  all  bereavements ;  the  death  of  two  sons  in  their 
manhood,  the  saddest  form  which  the  loss  of  children  can  assume;  its  startling  awful 
suddenness;  its  occurrence  under  the  aggravating  conditions  of  guilt  an<l  dishonour; — 
auch  was  the  staggering  blow  that  fell  on  Aaron  then!  There  is  a  nobleness  of  self- 
restraint  which  is  truly  touching,  which  excites  our  hearty  admiration,  in  the  fact  that 
"Aaron  held  his  peace."  He  did  not  give  way  to  tempestuous  emotion  or  to  querulous 
complaint ;  he  acted  as  became  him :  standing  where  he  stood  in  the  near  presence  of 
God,  he  bore  the  blow  in  sacred  silence,  he  opened  not  his  mOuth,  he  was  dumb, 
because  he  felt  the  Lord  had  done  it  (Ps.  xxxix.  SJ).  There  is  nothing  manlier,  nobler, 
more  admirable  than  calmness  in  the  overwhelming  hour.  It  is  born  of  (L)devout- 
ness,  a  profound  sense  of  the  presence  and  sovereignty  of  God ;  and  of  (2)  self-culture, 
the  training  of  our  own  spirit,  the  "  keeping  of  our  heart"  (Prov.  iv.  23). 

II.  That  the  devout  heart  will  recognize  the  rightness  of  subordinating 
PERSONAL  SENTIMENT  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  GoD.  (Vcr.  6.)  This  melancholy  occurrence 
had  taken  place  in  vindication  of  the  honour  of  God  (ver.  3).  The  one  feeling  which 
was  to  fill  the  hearts  of  those  who  stood  before  (iod  was  an  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  the  severe  and  afflictive  decree  of  the  Holy  One.  To  show  the  ordinary  signs  of 
sorrow  might  be  open  to  misconstruction  ;  might  ai'pear  as  a  protest  against  the  death- 
penalty.  In  the  cause  of  righteousness  the  natural  feeling  of  father  and  sons  must  be 
energetically  suppressed.  And  it  was  done.  There  come  times  in  our  history  when, 
in  the  highest  interests  of  all,  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  our  kind,  we  are  called 
u\Ktn  to  make  ])arental,  conjugal,  fraternal,  friendly  emotions  give  place  to  calmness 
of  spirit.  When  that  hour  comes,  we,  if  we  have  Aaron's  spirit,  shall  obey  as  he 
obeyed. 

III.  That  God  desires  us  to  give  play  to  human  FEELrNo  when  his  Law  is  not 
BROKEN  OR  HIS  SERVICE  HINDERED  THEREBY.  1.  The  relatives  of  the  dead  were  to 
carry  their  bodies  decently  and  reverently  "  from  before  the  sanctuary  "  (ver.  4). 
2.  The  whole  house  of  Israel  were  to  "  bewail  the  burning  which  the  Lord  bad 
kindled  "  (ver.  6).     Where  the  lamentation  was  natural,  and  where  there  was  no  peril 
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of  ito  being  misinterpreted,  it  was  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  of  Grod.  Stoicism 
is  no  part  of  Christianity.  We  are  to  be  natural  and  sympathetic.  Jesus  "rejoiced  in 
spirit  "  and  "  wept "  himself.  He  intimated  liis  wish  that  we  should  act  naturally,  in 
accordance  with  our  surrounding  circumstances  and  inward  spirit  (Matt.  ix.  15 — 17 ; 

John  xvi.  20 22  ;  Jas.  v.  13).     Sympalhetic  as  well  as  natural :  "  rejoice  with  them 

that  do  rejoice,  and  weep,"  etc.  (Rom.  xii.  15). — C. 

Yers.  1 7. Strange  fire;  and  Jehovah's  judgment  upon  it,     Yer.  3,  ♦* Then  Mosei 

said  unto  Aaron,  This  is  that  the  Lord  spake,  saying,  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that 
come  nigh  me,  and  before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified.     And  Aaron  held  hia 

peace." 

I.  A  GREAT  orrKNCE  against  the  holiness  of  God.  1.  Defilemmt  of  his  ivorship. 
Violation  of  his  written  Word.  Introduction  of  self-will  and  mere  human  device. 
Abuse  of  the  joyful  spirit  of  praise  to  insolent  self-assertion  and  disregard  of  decencies 
and  reverence.  2.  Special  profanation  of  the  sanctuary  by  disobedience  of  priests. 
Holy  offices  d'shonoured  is  a  fearful  evil.  3.  Hiding  of  Ood's  glory  with  false  glory. 
TUtualism.  Mere  show  of  human  talent.  Abuse  of  music.  Forgetfulness  of  God  in 
his  service.     Temptation  to  vain-.;lory. 

n.  A  SOLEMN'  viXDiCATiON  of  the  sauctity  of  God's  house  and  Law.  Strange  fire 
offended,  true  fire  punished.  1.  Profitableness  of  the  study  of  providence,  especially 
ecclesiastical  history,  as  revealing  the  "  consuming  fire  "  of  righteousness  in  the  Church. 
2.  Representative  character  of  all  God's  people,  and  especially  those  in  prominent 
position.  God  glorified  in  us,  whether  by  life  or  by  death.  3.  Double  aspect  of  all 
Divine  visitations  of  judgment,  as  confirming  at  once  the  strength  of  the  Law  and  the 
faithfulness  of  the  covenant,  therefore  both  warning  and  encouragement.  "Aaron  held 
his  peace,"  for  he  could  only  acknowledge  the  righteouaness  of  God.  Grace  is  above 
nature,  and  controls  and  exalts  it. 

III.  A  GREAT  LESsox  ou  the  infirmity  of  man  and  the  necessity  of  redemption. 
Immediately  that  the  temple  service  was  inaugurated,  man  spoiled  it,  as  it  were,  by  hh 
sin.  Compare  the  inauguration  of  earthly  life  spoiled  by  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve; 
the  new  world  after  the  Flood  by  Noah's  sin  (Gen.  ix.);  defection  in  the  new  land  of 
Canaan  (Judg.  ii.  13);  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.);  the  corruption  of  the  early  Church 
(Acts  XX.  29,  etc.)  ;  the  final  apostacy  (Kev.  xx.  7—10).  On  what  can  we  depend  but 
the  preserving  mercv,  the  rescuing  grace  of  him  who  has  redeemed  us  ?  The  "  strange 
fire"  was  thul  solemnly  condemned  only  for  the  sake  of  calling  out  faith  and  attaching 
the  people  of  God  the  more  firmly  to  that  fire  of  his  love  which,  while  it  consumed  the 
Sacrifice  on  the  cross,  did  also  prepare  the  way  for  all  into  the  holiest,  that  all  might  be 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  through  Christ. — R. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  003f3iASD  to  abstain  fbom  wine 
(vera.  8 — 11).  The  law  given  to  Aaron 
(some  manuBcripta  read  Moses)  against  the 
nee  of  wine  by  the  priests  during  their 
ministrations,  by  its  juxtaposition  with  what 
has  gone  before,  has  led  to  the  probable 
supposition  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  had 
acted  under  the  excitement  of  intoxicating 
drink.  It  is  possible  that  the  sacrificial 
meals  on  the  peace  offerings  had  begun,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  that  the  congregation 
was  feasting,  the  two  priests  had  refreshed 
themselves  with  wine  after  their  long  ser- 
vice. The  special  ceremonial  meal  of  the 
priests  had  not  yet  been  eaten 


Ver.  10. — Wine  and  other  lutUAluutiu^ 

liq\ior8  (13.C',  whence  the  Greek  word  a'lKepa, 
Luke  i.  13,  was  made  from  dates,  or  barley, 
or  honey)  are  forbidden  to  the  priests  during 
their  ministrations,  that  they  may  put  a 
difference  between  holy  and  unioly ;  that  is, 
that  their  minds  may  not  be  confused,  but 
be  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong,  what  ought  and  what  ought 
not  to  be  done.  Nadab  and  Abihu,  on  the 
contrary,  had  not  distinguished  between  the 
sacred  and  profane  fire,  or  bi  tween  Grod's 
commands  and  their  own  unregulated  im- 
pulses. K  they  had  partaken  too  freely  of 
the  wine  provided  for  the  drink  offerings, 
their  sin  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
Corinthians  in  their  abuse  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     As  to  the  use  of   wine  by  th« 
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minister  of  God  under  the  New  Testament, 
■oe  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8;  v.  23.  The  H|)iriLiiiil 
emcitioa,  which,  in  the  Borvice  of  God,  uhowH 
ittiulf  in  pouriu<^  out  thu  ft^eliii^  in  "  i>.suhnii 
and  hymnii  and  upirituul  Bi>ng8,"  ia  coa- 
trasted,  in  Eph.  v.  18,  19,  with  the  physical 
excitement  caused  by  wine,  tlie  former  being 
commended  and  the  latter  forbidden. 

Ver.  11. — That  ye  may  teaoh  the  children 
of  IsraeL  This  shows  that  one  part  of  t)ie 
priest's  offiou  was  teaching  the  Law  (cf. 
Deut.  xxiv.  8 ;  Mai.  ii.  7). 

Vers.  12 — 20. — I\Ioees  takes  care  that  the 
remaining  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  day 
shall  be  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
interruption  that  has  occurred.  Under  hitt 
instructions,  Aaron  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar 
eat  the  remainder  of  the  meat  offering  (ch. 
ix.  17),  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
reserve  the  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder 
to  eat  in  a  clean  place,  that  is,  not  neces- 
■arily  within  the  court ;  but  he  finds  that  the 
■in  offerings  (ch.  ix.  15).  which  ought  to  be 
*«ten  by  the  priests,  had  been  burnt.  The 
rule  was  that,  when  the  blood  was  presented 
in  the  tabernacle,  tlie  flesh  was  buiTied; 
when  it  was  not,  the  flesh  was  eaten  by  the 
priests.  In  the  present  case,  the  blood  had 
not  been  brought  within  the  holy  place,  and 
vet  the  flesh  had  been  burned  instead  of 
beinp  eaten.  Moses  was  angry  with  Eleasar 
and  Ithamar,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
Aaron's  plea  of  defence  was  twofold.  1.  Uis 
BODS  bad  fultilled  aright  the  ritual  of  their 
own  sin  offering  and  burnt  offering,  that 
is,  the  ofierings  made  for  the  priests,  and  it 
had  been  rather  his  duty  than  theirs  to  see 
that  the  ritual  of  the  sin  offering  of  the 
congregation  had  been  properly  carried  out. 
2.  The  state  of  distress  in  which  he  was, 
and  the  near  escape  that  he  had  had  from 
ceremonial  defilement,  and  the  sense  of 
sin  brought  home  to  him  by  his  children's 
death,  had  made  him  unfit  and  uuable  to 
eat  the  sin  offering  of  the  people,  as  he 
should  have  done  under  other  circumstances. 
With  this  plea  Moses  was  content.  It  was 
true  tliat  the  letter  of  the  Law  had  been 
broken,  hut  there  was  a  sufficient  cause  for 
it  (see  Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Matt.  xii.  7).  It  appears 
from  hence  that  the  expiation  wrought  by 
the  sin  offering  was  not  complete  until  the 
whole  ceremony  was  accomplished,  the  last 
tuci  of  which  was  the  eating  of  the  flesh  by 
the  priests  in  one  class  of  sin  oftering, 
and  the  burning  the  flesh  outside  the  camp 
in  the  other.  It  has  been  questioned,  what 
is  the  full  meaning  of  the  expression, 
Qod  hath  given  it  you — the  fleah  of  the  sin 
offering — to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  make  atonement  for  them 
before  the  Lord.  Archdeacon  Freeman  ex- 
presses the  view  of  A  Lapide,  Keil,  and 


many  others  when  he  says  that,  by  eating 
the  flesh  of  tlio  offering,  the  priests  "in  a 
deep  mystery  iieutr;iliz»5<i,  throuj^h  the  holi- 
ness vuritAid  in  them  by  their  consecration, 
the  sin  which  the  offerer  had  laid  upon  the 
victim  and  upon  them "  ('  Principles  of 
Divine  Service,'  pt.  ii.).  Oehler,  on  the 
otiier  hand  (Iler/og's  'Cyclop.,*  x.\  main- 
tains that  the  priests  did  no  more  by  this 
aet  than  declare  the  removal  of  the  sin 
already  taken  away;  with  whicii  accords 
Philo's  explanation  (*De  Vict,'  13,  quoted 
by  Edersheim,  'Temple  Service,'  ch.  vL) 
that  the  object  of  the  sacrificial  meal 
was  to  carry  assurance  of  acceptance 
to  the  offerer,  "  since  God  would  never 
have  allowed  his  servants  to  partake  of 
it  had  there  not  l>een  a  complete  removal 
and  forgetting  of  the  sin  atoned  for." 
Neither  of  these  explanations  seems  to 
be  altogether  satisfactory.  The  former  at- 
tributes more  meaning  to  the  expression 
bear  the  iniquity  than  it  appears  to  have 
elsewhere;  e.g.  Exod.  xxviii.  38  and  Numb 
xviii.  1,  where  Aaron  is  8;iid  to  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  holy  things  and  of  the  tanctuary  ; 
and  Ezek.  iv.  4 — G,  where  the  propliet 
is  said  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  The  latter  interpretation  appears 
too  much  to  evafuate  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  part 
of  the  ceremony  by  which  the  atonement 
was  wrought  (if  it  was  wrought  by  any 
one  part)  was  the  offeriuL;  of  the  blood 
for  the  covering  of  the  offerer's  sins,  but 
yet  this  action  of  the  priests  in  eating  the 
flesh  of  the  victim  was  in  some  way  also 
connected  with  the  atonement,  not  only  with 
the  assurance  of  its  having  been  wrought; 
but  in  what  way  this  was  effected  we  are 
not  told,  and  cannot  pronounce.  The  words 
bear  the  iniquity  are  equivalent  to  making 
atonement  for  by  taking;  the  sin  in  some 
sense  upon  themselves  (cf.  Isa.  liii.  11,  "He 
shall  bear  tHeir  iniquities,"  and  John  L  29, 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketb  away 
[or  beareth]  the  sin  of  the  world  ").  Accord- 
in;j;ly.  Bishop  Patrick  comments :  "  The  very 
eating  of  the  people's  sin  offering  argued 
the  sins  of  the  people  were,  in  tome  tort, 
laid  upon  the  priests,  to  be  taken  away  by 
them.  Fiom  whence  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
may  be  explained,  who  is  said  to  bear  our 
iniquity  (as  the  priest  is  here  said  to  do),  all 
our  sins  being  laid  on  him,  who  took  upon 
him  to  make  au  expiation  for  them  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself.  For  the  priest,  hereby 
eating  of  the  sin  offering,  receiving  the 
guilt  upon  himself,  may  well  be  thought  to 
prefigure  One  who  should  be  both  Priest  and 
Sacrifice  for  sin;  which  was  accomplished 
in  Christ"  Con  Lev.  x.  17). 
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HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  11. — That  priests  are  teachers  is  assumed  all  through  the  Old  Testament.  The 
contrast  in  this  respect  which  has  been  found  by  some  between  the  prophets  and  tlie 
priests,  the  former  being  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people,  and  the  latter  the  organs 
of  a  dull  ceremonial  routine  or  even  rude  slayers  of  beasts,  has  no  foundation  in 
fact.  It  is  true  that  the  primary  work  of  the  priest  was  to  teach  by  type  and  rite,  and 
the  primary  work  of  the  prophet  to  declare  God's  will  by  word  of  mouth ;  but  they 
were  co-ordinate,  not  hostile,  influences  and  powers,  having  the  same  end  in  view, 
which  they  carried  out,  partly  by  the  same,  partly  by  different  means.  If  the  prophet 
sliarply  reproves  the  priests,  it  is  because  they  are  bad  priests,  not  because  they  are 
priests  (j\Ial.  ii.  1);  and  when  he  strikes  at  the  priest,  he  sometimes  strikes  at  the 
prophet  in  the  same  breath  (Jer.  v.  30,  31). 

The  minister  of  the  gospel  is  the  successor  and  bepbesentative  of  both  priest 
AND  PROPHET.  He  has  to  conduct  the  public  worship  of  God,  which  must  always  be 
a  solemn  occupation,  though  now  disembarrassed  of  the  minute  regulations  of  the 
Judaic  Law,  and  he  is  a  channel  through  whom  the  Divine  blessing  flows ;  in  this  he 
represents  the  priest.  He  is  the  expounder  and  preacher  of  God's  Word;  herein  he 
represents  the  prophet.  He  teaches  God's  commandments  and  applies  them  to  the 
consciences  of  individuals;  herein  he  does  the  work  of  both  priest  and  prophet.  But 
he  holds  a  highei-  uffice  than  either  one  or  the  other,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  dispenser 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  good  of  man,  which  were  purchased  for  man  by 
Christ's  death,  received  by  him  of  his  Father  at  his  ascension,  and  shed  forth  upon 
his  Church  in  the  form  of  graces  dispensed  by  the  apostolic  ministry  (see  Eph.  iv,  7—11). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  8 — 11. — Abstinence  enjoined.  Without  asserting  positively  that  inflammatory 
drink  was  the  cause  of  the  unhallowed  presentation  made  by  the  sons  of  Aaron,  we 
may  believe  that  it  was  the  wise  and  merciful  intention  of  the  prohibition  herein  con- 
tained to  guard  against  a  possible  source  of  similar  heedless  attendance  upon  God  in 
his  sanctuary. 

I.  The  functions  of  the  priests.  1.  To  observe  the  various  rites  connected  with 
the  worship  of  God.  2.  To  see  that  nothing  unholy  entered  the  precincts  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  incense,  which  might  sufiice  without,  would  be  an  insult  to  Jehovah 
within.  The  fire,  useful  for  common  cooking  purposes,  would  be  counted  "  strange 
fire"  if  presented  to  the  Lord.  3.  To  advise  the  people  concerning  the  distinction 
made  by  the  Law  between  things  clean  and  unclean.  There  was  the  food  permissible 
to  be  eaten,  the  diseases  requiring  separation,  the  times  in  which  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness  was  contracted,  etc.  AH  these  matters  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  priests. 
4.  To  instruct  the  people  generally  in  the  statutes  of  the  Lord.  In  the  absence  of 
written  documents,  this  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  priests,  and 
furnished  one  of  the  reasons  for  afterwards  locating  their  cities  amongst  the  difl'erent 
tribes  of  Israel.  This  teaching  was  the  origin  of  the  present  exposition  of  Scripture  by 
the  preacher,  being  now  the  chief  feature  of  the  minister's  oSice.  Is  the  acquaintance 
of  the  people  with  the  Bible  at  all  commensurate  with  the  many  advantages  they 
enjoy  ?  The  Israelites  may  rise  up  in  the  day  of  judgment  to  condemn  the  ignorance 
of  modem  civilization. 

II.  The  importance  of  rightly  discharging  these  functions.  Consider  the 
happy  results  tiiat  would  flow  from  a  proper  fulfilment  of  their  obligations,  and  the 
dire  effects  of  lax  observance  of  the  re^culations  of  the  priesthood.  In  this  latter  event 
Gcd  would  be  insulted  and  profaned,  his  indignation  would  destroy  the  slothful  servants, 
and  the  nation  of  Israel  would  relapse  into  a  state  of  idolatry  and  disgrace.  No  priest 
lived  or  died  unto  himself.  The  progress  and  comfort  of  others  were  inseparably  bound 
up  with  his  due  attendance  at  the  altar. 

ILL  Tn   kecessitt   of    abstainino    fbom    whateveb    ucpaibs   olxabnkss   oi 
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THOuonr  AND  RTKADINES9  OF  CONDUCT.  The  effects  of  "  wine "  or  "  strong  drink  " 
are  various  in  dilTerent  men  and  at  different  stages.  Carelessness,  excitement,  stupe- 
faction,— either  might  ensvie,  and  brine  upon  the  offender  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
principle  is  obvious  that  the  service  of  Q<kI  may  require  abstention  from  enjoyments 
otherwise  permissible.  As  the  number  of  priests  was  at  this  time  so  limited,  the  in- 
iunction  of  the  text  practically  enforced  almost  continuons  abstinence  upon  them. 
Enthusiasm  stimulated  by  unworthy  means,  boldness  engendered  by  false  heat,  an 
inability  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  GJod,  iraa.;ination  running  riot  among  his 
precepts, — these  are  offensive  to  God  in  his  servants,  and  expose  the  possessors  to  his 
judgments.  To  walk  not  in  the  path  of  danger  is  better  than  to  calculate  upon  suc- 
cessfully encountering  its  risks.  The  householder  who  cuts  off  the  supply  of  i^as  is  in 
no  fear  of  an  explosion,  nor  needs  continually  to  examine  the  pipes.  This  prudent 
method  is  to  be  commended  where  the  light  furnished  is  unsteady,  or  superfluous  because 
of  the  shining  of  the  purer  light.  Drink  not  at  the  ruddy  stream,  and  you  will  not 
dread  iti  poison. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  8 — 11. — Sobriety  in  the  priesthood.  The  Jews  say  that  Nadab  and  Abihu 
were  inebriated  when  they  sinned  in  offering  strange  fire,  and  that  this  law,  forbidding 
intoxicants  to  the  priests  while  serving  in  the  holy  place,  was  given  in  consequence. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  whereas  both  before  and  after  this  God  spake  "  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,"  the  instruction  before  us  was  given,  immediately,  "to  Aaron."  The  reasons 
for  the  prohibition  are — 

I.  That  ministers  should  be  recollected  in  the  presence  of  God.  1.  lie  was 
present  in  the  tabernacle.  (1)  In  the  text,  as  in  many  places,  it  is  distinguished  as  the 
"  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  The  original  (nyiD  ^hn,  ohel  mohghed)  mii.'ht  per- 
haps be  better  rendered,  "  tabernacle  of  meeting."  This  would  not  exclude  the  idea 
of  the  congregation  or  meeting  of  the  people,  while  it  recognizes  another  more  impor- 
tant truth,  viz.  that  the  tabernacle  was  the  place  appointed  for  Qod  to  meet  with  his 
people  (comp.  Exod.  xxv.  22 ;  xxix.  42,  43 ;  xxx.  6,  36).  (2)  Apart  from  this  criticism, 
the  fact  is  patent  that  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  was  there.  Where  the 
Shechinah  is,  the  ground  is  holy ;  and  it  behoves  the  worshipper  to  put  away  irreverence, 
and,  with  clearness  of  intellect  as  well  as  fervour  of  holy  zeal,  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 
(see  Exod.  iii.  5;  xix.  12;  Josh.  v.  15).  (3)  We  should  never  forget  that  in  our 
Christian  assemblies  God  is  no  less  certainly  present  (see  Matt,  xviii.  20 ;  Luke  xxiv. 
36;  Rev.  L  13).  2.  And  Qod  is  jealous  of  his  honour.  (1)  This  important  truth  is 
here  intimated  in  the  caution, "  lest  ye  die."  Confused  by  inebriation,  some  error  might 
be  committed  which  would  involve  fatal  consequences  (see  context).  (2)  Now,  since 
this  enactment,  to  taste  the  cup  whose  effects  may  expose  to  tiie  liability  of  committing 
such  an  error,  is  itself  a  crime  to  be  visited  with  death.  The  spirit  of  this  instruction 
is  that  we  must  not  tempt  Satan  to  tempt  us ;  that  we  are  only  safe  when  at  the 
utmost  distance  from  sin.  (3)  Abstinence  at  other  times  was  not  obligatory  upon  the 
priests,  but  they  might  become  Nazarites  if  they  pleased.  Gospel  ministers  should  be 
sober  men  (1  Tim.  iii.  3). 

II.  That  they  need  theib  faculties  to  keep  theib  charge.  1.  They  have  to 
judge  in  holy  things.  (1)  In  the  service  of  the  taliernacle  some  food  was  "most 
holy,"  and  had  to  be  eaten  beside  the  altar  (ver.  12).  This  must  not  be  eaten  by 
"  females  among  the  priests."  Yet  a  son  of  Aaron  who  had  such  a  blemish  as  would 
preclude  his  attendance  at  the  altar  may  eat  of  it  (ch.  xxi.  22).  In  some  cases 
"  holy  "  meats  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests  and  their  families,  but  not  by  ordinary 
Israelites  (ver.  14);  while  in  others  the  offerer  had  his  share  of  the  offering.  (2) 
Holy  things  might  be  polluted  by  accident.  Thus  a  defiled  person  touching  them 
would  profane  them  (ch.  vii.  19) ;  or  the  flesh  of  the  pence  offering  eaten  on  the  third 
day,  even  by  a  priest,  is  profaned,  and  the  priest  punishable  (ch.  vii.  18;  xix.  7,  8). 
Unclean  persons  must  not  eat  of  the  holy  things  on  pain  of  excommunication  (ch.  vii. 
20,  21).  (3)  For  the  carrying  out  of  all  these  laws,  together  with  those  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  persons,  animals,  and  things,  clean  and  unclean,  the  priest  needed  a  clear 
head,  (a)  that  he  might  save  his  soul  alive,  (b)  and  that  he  might  fittingly  typify 
Christ,  whose  judgment  in  moral  and  spiritual  causes  is  true.  (4)  Therefore  he  must 
abstain  from  wine  and  strong  drinks  (see  Isa.  xxviii.  7).     And  ministers  of  the  gospel 
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must  be  sober.  If  not  types,  they  are  "  ambassadors,"  of  Christ.  They  need  a  sound 
judgment  to  pronounce  clearly  and  firmly  a^rainst  the  efforts  of  antichrist  to  profane 
the  laver  and  the  altar  in  the  sanctuary.  2.  They  have  to  teach  the  statutes  of  the  Lord, 
(1)  The  Law  is  the  standard  of  appeal.  It  was  spoken  by  the  Lord  from  Sinai.  It 
was  "  given  by  the  hand  of  Moses,"  who  authenticated  it  to  be  the  Word  of  God  by 
many  miracles.  The  gospel  is  the  "  engrafted  Word  "  (Jas.  i.  21),  "  spoken  to  us  by  the 
Son  of  God,  confirmed  by  them  that  heard  him,  and  authenticated  by  signs  and  wonders 
and  divers  miracles  and  distributions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Heb.  i.  1,  2  ;  ii.  3,  4).  (2) 
'ITie  duty  of  teaching  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  devolved  upon  the  priests  (Deut. 
xxiv.  8  ;  Neh.  viii.  2,  8  ;  Jer.  xviii.  18;  MaL  ii.  7).  Christian  ministers  now  stand  in 
a  similar  relation  to  the  Church  under  the  New  Testament.  (3)  If  sobriety  vrais 
necessary  in  the  teachers  of  the  Law,  it  is  surely  no  less  necessary  in  those  who  teach 
the  vital  truths  of  the  gospel  (2  Tim.  ii.  15 ;  Titus  i.  7 — 9).  Ministers  of  the  New 
Testament  may  become  Nazarites  if  they  please ;  they  should  at  least  be  Nazarites 
when  "  holding  forth  the  Word  of  life." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  12 — 15. — The  eating  of  the  holy  things.  In  the  words  of  the  last  paragraph 
God  speaks  immediately  to  Aaron ;  here  Moses  resumes,  addressing  now  "  Aaron  and 
his  sons  that  were  left"  or  who  had  escaped  the  terrible  judgment  in  which  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  involved.     He  repeats  his  instructions  concerning — 

I.  The  meat  offering  bemainino  of  the  offerings  made  by  fire.  1.  This 
was  accounted  "most  holy."  (1)  This  is  equivalent  to  calling  it  the  "bread  of  God  " 
(comp.  xxi.  6,  22).  It  was  therefore  "  most  holy,"  as  tyinfying  Christ  (John  vi.  33). 
He  is  "  most  holy  "  in  the  mystery  of  his  birth,  as  "  coming  down  from  heaven  "  (Luke 
i.  35).  Also  in  his  death,  by  which  he^was  able  to  "  give  his  life  unto  the  world."  (2) 
It  was  the  priests'  due,  or  appointment,  viz.  from  God.  For  it  was  first  given  to  G<)d, 
and  now  came  from  him.  So  Jesus,  whom  we  bring  to  God  as  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  for 
our  sin,  God  gives  to  us  for  the  nourishment  of  our  souls.  To  the  spiritual  priesthood  he 
is  still  the  "  Bread  of  God  that  cometh  down  from  heaven."  2.  It  was  to  be  eaten,  viz. 
(1)  "  Beside  the  altar."  Jesus  becomes  the  food  of  his  people  after  his  passion.  The 
bread  of  the  Eucharist  was  "  broken  "  before  it  was  "  given  "  to  the  disciples  to  eat  (Matt, 
xxvi.  26 ;  John  xiL  24 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23 — 26).  ITie  Lord's  table  is  furnished  from  the 
altar  that  was  without  the  camp  (Heb.  xiii.  10 — 12).  (2)  It  was  to  be  eaten  "  without 
leaven."  There  was  neither  "  malice "  nor  "  wickedness  "  in  Jesus,  nor  should  there 
be  in  those  who  seek  his  fellowship  (1  Cor.  v.  6 — 8).  He  is  the  Truth — Truth  itself — 
Truth  essential ;  fellowship  with  him,  therefore,  must  be  in  "sincerity  and  truth."  (3) 
It  was  to  be  eaten  '*  in  the  holy  place.**  The  joys  of  the  Christian  profession  should  be 
sought  in  the  fellowship  of  the  saints.  Odd  persons,  who  stand  aloof  from  Church 
communion,  are  not  serving  God  according  to  his  order. 

n.  The  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder.  1.  These  were  accounted  '^holy." 
(1)  They  were  so  because  they  had  been  off"ered  to  God.  Julius  Bate  construes  the 
words  rendered  "  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder  "  (ver.  14),  "  the  breast  that  is  pre' 
sented,  and  the  shoulder  that  is  lifted  up,"  This  at  least  expresses  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  (2)  The  "  holy  "  as  well  as  "  most  holy  "  bread  is  the  same  as  the  bread  of 
God  (see  ch.  xxi.  22),  and  equally  points  to  Christ.  Both  were  alike  the  priests'  due  or 
ajipointment  (Exod.  xxix.  24).  2.  The  holy  things  were  to  be  eaten  in  a  clean  place. 
(1)  This  marks  the  difference  between  the  "  holy  '*  and  the  "  most  holy,"  The  "  most 
holy  "  must  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place,  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  therefore  by  the 

Sriests  alone,  but  the  "  holy "  may  be  eaten  in  the  houses,  and  therefore  by  the 
aughters  of  the  priests.  (2)  The  moral  teaching  is  that  while  the  "  most  holy " 
communion  with  Christ  is  by  the  altar-side  in  his  Church,  we  may  have  "  holy  " 
communion  with  him  in  our  families.  The  ordinary  meals  of  godly  persons  will  be 
received  as  from  God  with  thanksgiving,  and  thereby  become  in  a  sense  sacramental 
(see  1  Cor.  x.  18 — 31).  (3)  The  one  limitation  is  that  the  lioly  things  of  the  peace 
oflFerings  must  be  eaten  "  in  a  clean  place."  Viewed  in  the  letter,  this  means  that  the 
house  must  not  be  polluted  by  the  dead,  or  by  a  leper,  or  anything  for  which  the 
purifications  of  the  Law  may  be  required.  Viewed  in  the  sjurit,  the  teaching  is  that  if 
we  would  have  communion  with  Christ  in  our  families,  vicioiis  dispositions  and  ungodly 
strangers  must  be  excluded.  "The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  against  GKxi* 
(see  2  Cor.  vL  14—18 ;  Jas.  iv.  4 ;  1  John  ii.  15).— J.  A.  M. 
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Yen.  16 — 20. — ^fose.'l  and  Aaron  an  aUigory.     Moses  may  bo  taken  as  the  im- 

girsonation  of  the  Law  which  was  given  by  his  hand  (see  Luk«  xri.  29 ;  Acta  xv.  21) 
ence  the  "  body  of  Moses,"  about  which  Michael  disputed  with  Sat;ui,  is  by  some 
supposed  to  denote  the  substance  of  the  Law  (Judo  9).  In  this  viuw  he  apjwared  upon 
the  mount  of  transfiguration,  surrendering  to  Christ,  who,  in  like  manner,  imiHjrsonated 
his  gospel  (Matt.  xvii.  3 — 5).  So  the  vail  over  Mosus'  face  represented  the  shadows  in 
which  the  Law  invested  the  glory  of  the  Lord  until  the  death  of  Christ,  when  the  dark- 
ness passed  away  and  the  true  light  shincd  forth.  Hence,  when  the  vail,  that  is  to  say, 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  was  torn  in  death,  tlie  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  from  the  top 
throughout  (Matt,  xxvii.  50,51;  2  Cor.  iii.  7;  Hob.  ix,  3,8;  x.  19,20).  Aaron's 
function  was  to  bring  out  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Law;  and  so  he  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  who  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fullil  it.  Bearing  tliese  things  in  mind,  light 
may  bo  let  in  upon  the  remarkable  passage  before  us.     We  have  here — 

I.  The  anger  of  Moses.  1.  Louk  at  the  history  in  the  letter.  (1)  Moses  had  given 
instructions  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  respecting  the  goat  which  was  to  be  offered  for 
the  sin  of  the  poo])le  (see  ch.  ix.  15,  16).  (2)  These  instructions  were  not  fully  carried 
out.  The  goat  was  killed  and  its  fat  burnt  upon  the  altar ;  but  the  flesh  was  not 
eaten  in  tiie  holy  place.  (3)  Moses  made  search,  and  behold  the  goat  was  burnt,  pro- 
bably without  the  camp  (ch.  iv.  12;  vi.  11).  This  angered  him,  and  led  him  to 
question  the  "sons  of  Aaron  who  were  left,"  or  had  escaped  the  fire  that  consumed 
their  brethren,  as  to  why  they  had  deviated  from  his  directions.  2.  Now  look  at  the 
moral.  (1)  It  should  have  been  eaten  in  the  holy  place,  because  it  was  "  most  lioly," 
that  is  to  say,  the  "  bread  of  God  "  (ch.  vi.  16,  17 ;  xxi.  22) ;  that  wliich  wrath  was  to 
feed  uix)n.  This  significantly  pointed  to  Christ.  After  declaring  himself  to  be  the 
"  bread  of  God  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,"  he  explains,  "  the  bread  that  I  will 
give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world "  (John  vi.  51).  How 
remarkably  the  mysteries  of  the  bread  offering  and  the  "flesh  of  the  siu  offering, 
associated  on  the  Levitical  altar,  are  again  associated  in  this  gospel  explanation  I  (JZ) 
By  the  fire  of  God  feeding  upon  the  sin  offering,  it  bore  "  the  iniquity  of  tiie  congrega- 
tion, to  make  atonement  for  them  before  the  Lord  "  (ver.  17),  But  this  is  said  of  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  by  Aaron  and  his  sons.  By  eating  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering,  then, 
Aaron  was  to  appear  as  in  the  place  of  it  (comp.  1  Cor.  x.  7).  This  significantly 
indicated  that  the  true  sin  offering  was  not  to  be  an  animal,  but  a  man.  (3)  The  rule 
is  laid  down  that  if  the  blood  was  not  brought  in  witliiii  the  holy  place,  the  flesh 
should  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place  (ver.  18).  That  rule  showed  that  the  Law  priests  were 
typically  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  people,  until  that  High  Priest  should  come  who 
would  carry  his  own  Mood  into  the  holy  place  not  made  with  hands.  In  that  event 
their  functions  were  destined  to  cease. 

II.  The  explanation  of  Aakon.  1.  77ie  anger  of  Moses  was  with  the  son$  of 
Aaron.  (1)  We  are  not  told  that  he  felt  any  anger  towards  Aaron.  We  see  a  pro- 
priety in  this  when  we  consider  that  Aaron  was  a  type  of  Christ.  Moses  directed 
Aaron  all  through  the  ceremonials  of  his  consecration,  and  so  Christ  in  this  world,  in 
which  he  was  consecrated  to  his  priesthood,  was  "  made  under  the  Law."  But  the 
Law  could  have  no  anger  against  Christ,  "  who  fulfilled  all  its  righteousness,"  and  in 
every  way  "  magnified  and  made  it  honourable,"  (2)  But  against  the  sons  of  Jesus, 
who  are  far  from  being  as  jierfect  as  their  Head,  the  Law  may  have  occasion  for  anger. 
2.  But  Aaron  speaks  in  his  ovm  person  for  his  sons.  (1)  (See  ver.  19.)  So  Jesus 
takes  the  faults  of  his  children  upon  himself  (see  Matt.  viii.  16,  17  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24). 
(2)  And  speaking  for  them  thus,  Aaron  was  able  to  appease  Moses,  Not  only  was 
Moses  "  satisfied,"  as  in  the  text,  but  what  Aaron  urged  was  "  well  pleasing  in  his 
eyes,"  as  in  the  Hebrew,  So  triumphantly  is  Jesus  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  anger 
of  the  Law  (Rom.  v,  9,  20,  21),  3,  But  what  is  the  import  of  Aaron's  words  (ver,  19)  ? 
(1)  Hero  he  concedes  that  the  sin  offering  had  been  offered,  and  that,  under  usual  con- 
aitions,  to  have  complied  with  all  the  directions  of  Moses  would  have  been  proper. 
But  he  explains,  "such  things  have  befallen  me,"  referring  to  his  parental  sorrow  in 
the  loss  of  his  sons  under  most  distressing  circumstances.  He  was,  therefore,  a 
mourner,  not  outwardly  (see  vers.  4 — 7),  but  in  spirit,  so,  had  he  eat«n  the  sin  offering, 
would  it  have  been  accepted  by  the  Lord,  viz.  who  looketh  tipon  the  heart  f  Moses  had 
nothing  to  reply  to  this  (comp.  Deut.  xiL  7 ;  1  Sam.  i.  7,  8 ;  Hos.  ix.  4).     (2)  Put 
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was  there  not  a  prophetic  meaning  in  these  words  of  Aaron  ?  As  Caiaphas  "  spake  not 
of  himself,  but  being  high  priest  that  year,  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that 
nation "  (John  x.  50,  51),  does  not  Aaron  as  truly  in  the  spirit  of  proi)hecy  here  say 
that  the  death  of  the  priest  sets  aside  the  type  (see  Col.  ii.  14)  ?  (3)  The  consent  of 
Moses  shows  how  the  Law  bears  testimony  to  Christ,  and  is  itself  to  Tanish  as  a 
shadow  when  the  substance  takes  its  place.  (4)  It  also  shows  that  it  is  proper  to 
break  the  Law  in  the  letter,  when  to  do  so  is  necessary  to  its  observance  in  the  spirit. 
The  spirit  of  the  Law  is  the  gospel. — J.  A.  M. 

Vera.  8 — 10. — Wine  and  ivorshfp.  The  prohibition  of  the  text  only  extends  to  the 
priest  about  to  officiate  in  the  worship  of  God ;  "  when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle."  It 
had  no  reference  to  the  domestic  use  of  wine ;  nor  did  it  separate  "  strong  wine  "  from 
sacred  service  altogether  (Exod.  xxix.  42  ;  Numb,  xxviii.  7).  Perhaps,  as  some  think, 
it  was  consequent  upon  the  foregoing  scene.  But  if  not  so  closely  connected  with  it  as 
to  be  occasioned  by  it,  the  fact  that  its  announcement  followed  that  scene  in  order  of 
time  suggests  the  truth — 

I.  That  fbom  the  worship  of  God  evebt  temptation  should  be  eeligiouslt 
EXCLUDED.  If  intoxicants  would  have  even  the  slightest  effect  on  the  understanding 
so  that  error  might  be  committed,  they  should  be  scrupulously  avoided :  and  so  with 
any  and  every  source  of  peril,  whatever  it  may  be.  Whatsoever  would  lead  the  mind 
away  from  God  an(i  his  truth ;  whatsoever  would  interfere  with  the  purity,  sincerity, 
spirituality  of  public  worship,  should  be  shunned.  It  may  be  beautiful  attire, 
ornamentation,  music,  rhetoric,  philosopliizing,  etc.  Every  man  must  judge  for  him- 
self ;  "  happy  is  he  who  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth " 
(Rom.  xiv.  22). 

II.  That  in  the  worship  op  God  evert  faculty  should  be  in  fullest  exercise. 
If  intoxicants  are  anywise  injurious,  tiiey  enfeeble,  they  make  the  body  drowsy,  the 
intellect  clouded,  the  spirit  heavy  and  unaspiring.  To  the  worship  of  God  we  should 
bring  our  best ;  not  by  any  means  the  lame  and  the  blind,  etc.  (Mai.  i.  8),  nor  the 
second  best,  but  the  very  best  we  can  bring — the  flower  in  the  bud,  the  fruit  adorned 
with  its  bloom ;  not  the  wearied  bodily  frame  that  sinks  to  sleep  while  God  is  being 
approached;  not  the  mind  that  has  lost  its  elasticity  and  strength,  but  our  most 
viligant  and  wakeful,  our  most  vigorous  and  energetic  self.  We  should  bring  to  his 
altar  the  power  that  can  discern  between  the  evil  and  the  good,  between  the  acceptable 
and  the  offensive  (ver.  10) ;  and  the  power  that  can  rise  on  fleetest  and  most  enduring 
wing  into  the  heavens  of  joyful  praise  and  earnest  prayer  and  saving  truth. 

III.  That  fob  the  worship  of  God  there  should  be  careful  preparation. 
The  priests  were,  in  virtue  of  this  and  other  precepts,  to  consider  carefully  beforehand 
what  they  should  do  and  what  they  should  avoid,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
minister  unto  the  Lord.  Whether  our  offering  of  spiritual  sacrifices  unto  God  in  his 
sanctuary  (1  Pet.  ii.  5)  be  acceptable  or  not,  depends  not  more  on  the  provision  which 
is  prepared  in  the  house  for  us  than  on  the  conscientious  preparing  of  our  heart  before 
we  go  up  unto  it. — C. 

Ver.  11. — Instruction  as  well  as  sacrifice.    These  words  point  to— 

I.  A  SECONDARY  DUTY  OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD — INSTRUCTION.  No  doubt  the  primary 
object  of  their  appointment  was  sacrifice.  Their  fvmction  was,  first  of  all,  to  mediate 
between  God  and  the  people,  to  stand  at  his  altar  and  present  sacrifices  unto  him. 
But  this  did  not  constitute  their  whole  duty ;  they  were  to  "  teach  the  children  o! 
Israel  all  the  .statutes  which  the  Lord  had  spoken."  No  doubt  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi 
was  associated  with  the  priesthood  in  "  teaching  Jacob  the  judgments  and  Israel  the 
Law  "  of  the  Lord  (see  Deut.  xxxiii.  8 — 11 ;  Mai.  ii.  7 ;  Hos.  iv.  6). 

II.  The  twofold  task  this  instruction  involved.  The  priests  and  Levites  would 
have :  1.  To  make  known  the  particular  precepts  of  the  Law,  so  that  the  people  might 
bring  their  proper  sacrifices,  come  at  the  appointed  seasons  to  the  sacred  festivals, 
shun  all  those  things  which  were  prohibited,  act  rightly  in  their  various  domestic 
and  iiocial  relations,  etc.  2.  To  explain  the  spirit  and  significance  of  the  ritual,  so 
that  when  the  worshippers  came  to  the  tabernacle  they  might  not  only  go  through  the 
right  forms,  but  also  enter  into  the  spirit  of  them ;  lo  that  they  should  be  affected  by 
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a  sense  of  «in,  by  a  hope  of  forgiveness,  by  a  desire  to  dedicate  themselves  unto  Ood, 
by  a  spirit  of  holy  joy  in  Go.i  and  of  brotherly  love  toward  their  fellows.  To  corn- 
mtinicate  all  the  particulars  of  the  Law,  and  leave  uninterpreted  their  spiritual 
sijrnificance,  would  have  been  to  omit  an  essential  part  of  their  sacred  duty  as 
relif^ious  instructors  of  the  nation.     We  may  be  reminded  of — 

III.  The  OHLIOATION8  ok  the  Christian  ministry.  The  privilege  of  those  who 
minister  for  Christ  is  also  twofold:  1.  To  lead  souls  with  them  to  God;  to  eug^cst 
those  thoughts  and  words  through  which  the  worshippers  may  address  themselves  to 
him  and  make  their  own  personal,  direct  appeal  to  him.  2.  To  instruct  in  Christian 
truth.  And  this  instruction  is  to  combine  two  things  :  it  i8(l)  to  make  known  tlie  will 
of  God  as  stated  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  (2)  to  impress  that  will  on  the  conscience  of 
the  congregation.  The  Christian  minister  seeks  to  enligfiten  and  to  enforce.  Then  he 
must  leave  those  whom  he  serves,  to  act;  they  must  then  "bear  their  own  burden." 
Thus  we  come  to — 

IV.  The  doty  of  the  Christian  ooNOREOATiON.e  That  is  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
work  of  the  minister.  1.  To  follow  him  spiritually  and  sympatlietically  to  the  throne 
of  grace  and,  with  him,  draw  nigh  to  (Jod  in  prayer.  2.  To  seek  to  understand  the 
mind  of  God  as  it  is  stated  and  explained.  3.  To  apply  to  themselves  and  their  own 
need  the  exhortations  which  are  given. — C. 

Vers.  12—20. — The  spirit  of  obedience.  The  words  of  Moses  appear  to  have  followed 
closely  upon  the  incidents  described  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  chapter.  Thus 
viewed,  they  show— 

I.  That  the  sin  of  some  must  not  interfere  with  the  service  of  others. 
(Ver.  1-.)  Consternation  or  resentment  might  have  led  Aaron  and  "his  sons  that  were 
left "  to  leave  the  remainder  of  their  sacred  duties  undisrharged.  This  must  not  be. 
The  sin  of  the  two  sons  must  not  interrupt  the  service  of  the  Most  High.  His  worship 
must  not  cease  because  two  men  have  erred.  Men  often  plead  the  inconsistencies  and 
transgressions  of  others  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  shortcoming.  They  decline  to 
worship  God,  or  to  sit  down  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  or  to  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Great  Husbai-.dman  because  of  their  resentment  against  the  wron^j-doing  of  their 
fellows.  This  may  satisfy  themselves,  but  it  will  have  no  weight  at  all  in  the  balances 
of  the  Divine  Judge. 

IL  That  the  sin  of  some  need  not  interfere  with  the  privilege  of  others. 
(Ver.  14.)  The  whole  congregation  were  to  "bewail  the  burning  which  the  Lord  had 
kindled"  (ver.  6).  But  they  were,  nevertheless,  to  "eat  in  a  clean  place  of  the 
sacrifices  of  peace  ofiFerings."  The  saddest  things  need  not  interpose  to  prevent  our 
enjoyment  of  the  sacred  privileges  with  which  God  has  provided  us. 

lU.  That  responsible  men  may  well  be  vigilant  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  service  of  God.  (Vers.  IG — 18.)  Moses  "diligently  sought"  the  goat  which 
should  not  have  been  burnt,  but  eaten.  He  showed  a  holy  solicitude  to  conform  to  the 
exact  requirements  of  "  the  Law  of  the  Lord,"  and  a  commendable  concern  when  he 
thought  he  discovered  a  slight  departure  therefrom.  In  Christ  Jesus  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  minute  commandments  like  those  which  regulated  the  temple  service  of 
the  Jews.  But  there  is  room  enough  in  the  Church  of  Christ  for  holy  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  "over  others  in  the  Lord."  They  should  watch  keenly  to 
observe  and  to  correct  the  slightest  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  Master;  from  the 
spirit  (1)  of  reverence,  or  (2)  of  earnestness,  or  (3)  of  humility,  or  (4)  of  charity. 

IV.  That  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  everything  in  the  sight  of  God.  There  is 
something  profoundly  touching  in  the  excuse  (ver.  19)  which  Aaron  urged.  His  sons 
who  "  were  left "  had,  spite  of  their  bereavement  and  their  fraternal  sorrow,  "  offered 
their  sin  offering  and  their  burnt  offerins  before  the  Lord ; "  they  had  laid  great  restraint 
u]ion  their  feelings ;  they  had  striven  to  render  the  service  required  of  them.  And  when 
"  such  things  had  befallen  him ; "  when  Aaron  "  lield  his  peace,"  indeed,  but "  his  sorrow 
was  stirred  ; "  when  his  parental  heart  was  bleeding, — would  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  the 
goat  in  such  a  "day  of  desperate  grief"  have  been  an  acceptable  service  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  ?  Would  an  act  in  which  there  must  have  been  so  large  a  measure  of  con- 
straint have  been  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God?  Moses  was  content  with  Aaron'i 
plea ;  he  felt  that  it  was  sound.    We  may  infer  that  he  was  right  in  accepting  it.    Had 
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Aaron  repined,  or  bad  be  resented  tbe  retributive  act  of  God,  he  would  certainly  hava 
■inned.  But  tbis  be  did  not.  He  summoned  bimself  and  bis  sons  to  continue  in  tbe 
eerrice  of  tbe  Lord,  and  only  stopped  at  tbe  point  wbere  overcoming  sorrow  laid  it« 
arresting  band  upon  him.  God  desires  of  us  (1)  tbe  will  to  serve  bim,  (2)  tbe  faith 
in  bim  which  uncomplainingly  accepts  his  decisions  when  these  are  painful  and  per- 
plexing, and  (3)  tbe  endeavour,  to  the  height  of  our  power,  to  continue  at  our  post. 
Wben  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  thus  in  our  hearts,  he  does  not  exact  a  strict  measure 
of  work  to  be  accomplished  by  our  hands. — C. 

v"er.  12. — That  wMch  in  hft  to  u.9.  "  His  sons  that  were  left^"  Happily  and  merci- 
fully, it  is  not  often  that  we  suffer  such  a  breach  in  our  life  or  in  our  home  as  that  which 
Aaron  was  called  upon  tbis  day  to  endure ;  but  inroads  are  made,  suddenly  or  gradually, 
upon  our  sources  of  joy.  Accident  (as  we  call  it),  disease,  treachery,  misfortune,  the 
hand  of  time, — these  take  away  our  treasures ;  they  strip  tbe  goodly  tree  of  its  branches, 
as  well  as  of  its  leaves.  But  "  though  much  is  taken,  much  abides."  The  good  man 
has  always  consolation  in  that  which  is  left  to  bim.     There  is  left  to  us — 

I.  Some  humax  affection.  If  not  "sons  that  are  left,"  or  daughters,  yet  friendi 
whose  attachment  has  grown  with  the  growing  years. 

IL  Some  human  estkf.m.  There  are  those — it  may  be  many,  at  any  rate  a  few — 
who  hold  us  in  genume  regard ;  who  honour  us,  and  pour  on  our  wounded  spirit  the 
precious  ointment  of  their  esteem. 

III.  Solacing  memories  of  faithful  work. 

IV.  The  consciousness  of  our  own  integrity  (Ps.  xli.  12). 

V.  Tbe  abiding  favour  and  friendship  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  cxxv.  2). 

VI.  The  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  presence  of  God  (2  Tim.  iv.  6). — 0. 

Vers.  8 — 20. — Tbe  ministers  of  God's  house  must  be  examples  of  purity  and 
obedience. 

I  The  influence  of  personal  character  on  the  work  of  the  teacher,  "that  ye  may 
t«acb  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes,"  etc.  (ver.  11).  1.  Self-control  and 
temperance  necessary  to  a  wise  judgment  and  a  correct  Ufe.  Possibly  the  offence  oi 
Nadab  and  Abihu  owing  to  intemperance,  2.  The  teacher  needs  the  respect  of  tbe 
tauglit  to  uphold  bim  in  his  work.  3.  Tbe  difference  between  the  holy  and  tbe  unholy, 
the  clean  and  tbe  unclean,  should  be  seen  as  well  as  heard  described. 

IL  Tbe  SUPPORT  of  the  ministry  may  be  safely  left  to  come  out  of  tbe  faithful 
discbarge  of  duty.  If  tbe  priests  are  at  their  post,  they  will  get  their  portion  (vers. 
12 — 15).     •'  It  shall  be  thine  by  a  statute  for  ever." 

HI.  Tbe  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS,  as  well  as  sins  of  tbe  ministry,  should  be  "  diligently 
sought  after."  But  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  not  with  harsh  and  censorious  judgment 
Aaron's  excuse  was  the  overwhelming  stress  of  natural  feeling.  Ministers  are  but  men. 
Domestic  affliction  often  clouds  their  mind  and  burdens  their  spirit.  Moses  was  content 
wben  be  understood  that  tbe  law  of  nature  was  honoured ;  and  there  is  no  true  sanctity 
in  observances  which  violate  the  first  principles  of  humanity,  and  subvert  the  natural 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Tbe  slavish  system  of  Rome  exalts  religious  law  at  the 
expense  of  natural  justice,  and  destroys  man  while  it  professes  to  save  him.  Ko  true 
religiou  is  crueL    The  Spirit  of  Chcint  ia  the  spirit  of  mercy. — IL 
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PAET  IIL 

UNCLEANNESS,  CEREMONIAL  AND  MORAL:  ITS  REMOVAL 

OR  ITS  PUNISHMENT. 

Skotion  L 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XL 


TmittroprecediTKx  parts  havinj;  mad©  mani< 
fest  the  way  of  nppronch  to  God  by  means 
of  sacrifice  and  the  appointed  priesthood  of 
mediation,  there  follows  a  part  having  for  its 
subject  that  which  keeps  man  apart  from  God, 
namely,nncleannee8,  whether  ceremonial  un- 
oleanness,  which  may  be  removed  by  cere- 
monial observances,  or  moral  nncleannesa, 
that  is,  unrighteousness,  which,  so  far  as  it 
is  a  ceremonial  offence,  may  be  also  dealt 
with  ceremonially,  bat  iu  respect  to  its 
moral  character  demands  punishment.  This 
part  consists  of  four  sections.  The  first 
section,  comprising  chs.  xi. — xv.,  treats  of 
ceremonial  nncleanness,  caused  (1)  by  un- 
clean food  (ch.  xi.);  (2)  by  childbirth 
(ch.  xiL):  (3)  by  the  leprosy  of  man  and 
of  garments  and  of  houses  (chs.  xiii.,  xiv.) ; 
(4)  by  issues  (eh.  xv.).  The  second  section 
deals  with  the  nncleanness  contracted 
every  ear  by  the  whole  congregation, 
to  be  annually  atoned  for  on  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement  (oh.  xvi.),  followed  by  a 
parenthetical  chapter  as  to  the  place  in 
which  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered — sacrifice 
beincj  the  means  by  which  purification  from 
nncleanness  is  to  be  eflFected  (ch.  xvii.).  The 
third  section  is  on  moral  nncleanness,  or  sin 
(chs.  xviii.,  xix.),  and  its  punishment  (ch. 
XX.).  The  fourth  relates  to  the  ceremonial 
and  moral  nncleanness  of  priests  (chs.  xxi., 
xxii.). 

Th«  idea  underlying  ceremonial  unolean- 
ness  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  With  the 
Greeks  the  idea  of  moral  beauty  was  bor- 
rowed from  physical  beauty,  and  the  standard 
of  moral  excellence  was  the  beautiful.  With 
tlM  Hebrews  physical  nglinest  is  taken  as 


the  symbol  of  moral  ugliness  or  deformity : 
whatever  is  foul  is  the  type  of  what  is  eviL 
That  which  wo  have  a  natural  admiration 
for  is  good,  said  the  Greek ;  that  which  we 
have  a  natural  repugnance  for  represents  to 
us  what  is  evil,  said  the  Hebrew.  In  either 
case,  taste  appears  to  take  the  place  of  moral 
judgment;  but  in  Greek  philosojihy,  moral 
taste  and  moral  judgment  had  come  to  be 
identical,  while  the  Hebrew  knew  that  what 
taste  condemned  was  not  therefore  of  itself 
evil,  but  only  symbolical  and  representative 
of  evil. 

Another  principle  underlies  the  Hebrew 
theory  of  uncleanness.     It  is  that  whatever 
is  itself   foul,  and  therefore   symbolical  of 
sin,  conveys    the  quality  of   foulness,  and 
therefore  of  ceremonial  uncleanness  to  any 
one  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  often  to 
anything  which  it  touches.     Thus  a  dead 
body,  quickly  assuming  a  loathsome  appear- 
ance in  the  East,  wh(  re  the  setting  in  of 
corruption  is  very  rapid,  is  unclean  itself, 
and  conveys  uncleanness  to  those  who  touch 
it.    The  leper  is  unclean,  and  transmits  un- 
cleanness by  his   touch ;    and  certain   toul 
diseases  and  fluxes  from  the   human  bodj 
have  the  same  effect.     Tliese  and  such  iikt 
things,  being  always  repulsive,  always  cau8( 
uncleanness;  but  there  are  others  wnicn, 
while  in  some  associations  they  are  utterlj 
repellent,  in  others  are  not  so.   For  example, 
there  are  some  vermin  and  insects  which  art 
pretty  to  the  eye,  but  the  thought  of  eating 
them  creates  a  natuial  feeling  of  disgust. 
These,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  repulsive, 
that  is,  as  creeping  or  flying  creatures,  are 
not  unclean,  nor  does  their  touch  produce 
uncleanness,  but  as  objects  of  food  they  are 
"  an  abomiuulion." 
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Hence  we  are  able  to  explain  the  distino- 
llon  of  clean  and  unclean  animals.  It  does 
Bet  test  upon  a  sanitary  basis,  though  the 
piohibition  to  eat  carnivorous  and  other 
animals  repulsive  to  the  taste  ia  probably  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  health.  Nor 
is  it  based  on  political  reasons,  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  distinction  kept  the  Jews 
apart  from  other  nations,  and  so  served  an 
important  political  purpose.  Nor  is  the 
injunction  in  the  main  theological,  though 
we  know  that  in  later  times  the  favourite 
interpretation  was  that  the  clean  animals 
represented  the  Jews,  and  the  unclean 
animals  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.  28).  Rather 
it  wa«  that  certain  creatures  were  for- 
bidden because  they  were  offensive  to  the 
taste,  and,  being  so  offensive,  they  were 
symbolical  of  vicious  things,  which  must  be 
avoided,  lest  they  make  those  that  partake 
of  them  or  touch  them  to  become  vicious 
like  themselves. 

Vers.  2 — 8  contain  the  regulations  relating 
to  the  eating  of  quadrupeds;  vers.  9 — 12, 
those  relating  to  fish;  vers.  13 — 19,  those 
relating  to  birds;  vers.  20 — 23,  those  re- 
lating to  flying  insects ;  vers.  29,  30,  those 
relating  to  unwinged  creeping  things ;  vers. 
41—44,  those  relating  to  vermin.  Vers.  23 
— 28  and  31 — 40  extend  the  defiling  effect 
to  the  simple  touch  of  the  dead  ocurcaset  of 
animals,  whether  edible  or  not. 

Ver.  1. — The  Lord  spake  unto  Hoses  and  to 
Aaron.  Aaron,  having  now  been  consecrated 
high  priest,  is  joined  with  Moses  as  the 
recipient  of  the  laws  on  cleanness  and  un- 
cleanness  in  ch.  xi.  1 ;  xiii.  1 ;  xiv.  33 ; 
XV.  1.  His  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
ch.  xii.  1 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ; 
XX.  1;  xxi.  1,  16;  xxii.  1,  17,  26.  Probably 
here  is  no  signification  in  these  omissions. 

Ver.  2.  —These  are  the  beasts  that  ye  shall 
eat.  In  order  that  the  Israelites  mi<>;ht 
know  how  to  avoid  the  uncleanness  arising 
from  the  consumption  of  unclean  flesh, 
plain  rules  are  given  them  by  which  they 
may  distinguish  what  flesh  is  clean  and 
what  is  unclean.  The  first  rule  is  that  any. 
thing  that  dies  of  itself  is  unclean,  whether 
it  be  beast,  bird,  or  fish.  The  reasons  of 
this  are  plain:  for  (1)  the  flesh  still  retains 
the  blood,  which  no  Israelite  might  eat ;  and 
(2)  there  is  something  loathsome  in  the  idea 
of  eating  such  flesh.  Next,  as  to  beasts,  a 
clusB  is  marked  off  as  edible  by  two  plainly 
dietremible  characteristics,  and  instances 
are  t^ven  to  show  that  where  there  is  any 
doubt  owing  to  the  animals  possessing  one 


of  the  characteristic  marks  only,  the  rule  is 
to  be  construed  strictly.  As  to  fish  and  in- 
sects, equally  plain  rules,  one  in  each  case,  are 
laid  Hown ;  but  as  birds  are  not  readily  dis- 
tinguished into  large  classes,  the  names  of 
those  that  are  unclean  are  given  one  by 
one,  the  remainder  being  all  of  them  per- 
missible. Thus  the  simple  Israelite  would 
run  no  risk  of  incurring  uncleanness  by 
inadvertently  eating  unclean  food,  whether 
of  beast,  bird,  fish,  or  insect.  The  object  of 
the  regulations  being  to  exclude  all  meats 
naturally  offensive  to  the  human  taste,  all 
carnivorous  quadrupeds  are  shut  out  by  the 
rule  of  chewing  the  cud  (ver.  3),  with  the 
same  purpose,  birds  of  prey  and  birds  that 
eat  offal  are  prolibited  (vers.  13 — 19),  and 
Bcaleless  fish  on  account  of  their  repulsive 
appearance  (vers.  9 — 12),  as  well  as  beetles, 
maggots,  and  vermin  of  all  sorts.  In  the 
case  of  beasts  and  fish,  the  rules  laid  down 
to  mark  off  those  things  that  are  offensive, 
being  general  in  their  application,  are  such 
as  to  include  in  the  forbidden  class  some  few 
which  do  not  appear  naturally  loathsome. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  difliculty  of 
classification,  partly  to  a  change  of  feeling 
which  experience  has  wrought  in  the  senti- 
ments of  mankind  with  regard  to  such 
edibles  as  swine's  flesh  and  shell-fish. 

Vers.  3,  4. — Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof; 
and  is  clovenfooted,  should  rather  be  trans- 
lated. Whatsoever  pnrteth  the  hoof,  and  cmn- 
pletely  divides  it.  The  camel  parts  but  does 
not  wholly  divide  the  hoof,  as  there  is  a 
ball  at  the  back  of  the  foot,  of  the  nature 
of  a  heel. 

Ver.  5. — ^The  coney,  Hebrew,  shaphan ; 
the  Eyrax  Syriacus,  or  wahr,  still  called 
in  Southern  Arabia  tsofun,  a  little  animal 
similar  to  but  not  identical  with  the  rabbit. 
"  They  live  in  the  natural  caves  and  clefts 
of  the  rocks  (Fs.  civ.  18),  are  very  gre- 
garious, being  often  seen  seated  in  troops 
before  the  openings  of  their  caves,  and 
extremely  timid,  as  they  are  quite  defence- 
less (Prov.  XXX.  26).  They  are  about  the 
size  of  rabbits,  of  a  brownish-grey  or 
brownish-yellow  colour,  but  white  under 
the  belly ;  they  have  bright  eyes,  round 
ears,  and  no  tail.  The  Arabs  eat  them,  but 
do  not  place  them  before  their  guests" 
(Keil). 

Ver.  6. — The  hare,  because  he  cheweth  the 
cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  same  animal  as  our 
hare  is  meant.  Neither  the  iiare,  however, 
nor  the  hyrax  chews  the  cud  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  words.  But  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  doing  so.  The  rule  respecting 
chewing  the  cud  was  given  to  and  by 
Moses  as  a  legislator,  not  as  an  anatomist, 
to  serve  a^  a  sign  by  which  animals  might 
be  known  to  be  clean  for  food.    Phenomenal 
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Dot  BoientiQc  language  is  osed  here,  aa  in 
Josh.  X.  I'i,  "aa  wo  raig  t  speak  of  wh;ile8 
and  their  conveners  as  fish,  when  there  is  no 
need  of  scientific  acounicy  "  (Clark).  **  All 
theee  marks  of  didtinctiim  in  the  Leviticnl 
law  are  wisely  and  cvin  necessarily  made 
on  the  basis  of  poi)ular  ob^^trvation  and 
belief,  not  on  thut  of  aiiat<imical  exactness. 
Otherwise  the  people  would  have  b  in  i-oii- 
tinually  liable  to  error.  Scientifically,  tlie 
eamel  would  be  said  to  divide  the  hoof,  and 
the  hare  does  not  chew  the  cud.  But  laws 
for  i>opular  use  must  necessarily  employ 
terms  as  they  are  p  'pularly  understood. 
Tiieee  matters  are  often  referred  to  as  scien- 
tific errors ;  whereas  they  were  simply 
descriptions,  necessarily  popular,  for  the 
understanding  and  enforcement  of  the  law  " 
(Gardiner). 

Ver.  7.— The  rwine,  though  he  divide  the 
hoof,  and  be  clovenfooted.  Here,  again,  the 
de^ription  is  not  according  to  anatomical 
analysis,  but  to  ordinary  appearance.     The 

tig  appears  to  be  cloven-footed,  and  it  would 
e  mialeadlng  to  give  any  other  a-  count  of 
his  foot  in  oidinary speech,  but  scientifically 
■peaking,  he  has  lour  toes.  The  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  seine's  fiesh  does  not  arise 
from  the  fear  of  trichinosis  or  other  disease, 
bui  from  the  disgust  caused  by  the  car- 
alTDTOus  and  filthy  habits  of  the  Eastern  pip. 
The  repulsion  originally  felt  for  swine's 
flesh  was  natural,  and,  where  the  animal  is 
carnivorous,  is  still  natural,  but  where  its 
habits  are  chaiigeil,  und  it  has  become 
•imply  graminivorous,  the  feeling  has  ceased 
to  exist 

Ver.  8. — Of  their  carcase  shall  ye  not  touch. 
This  prohibition  is  founded  upon  the  same 
feeling  of  disgust  as  the  prohibition  of 
eating  their  flesh.  Whatever  is  foul  must 
be  avoided. 

Vers,  9 — 1^. — Whatsoever  hath  fins  and 
scales.  The  absence  of  fins  and  scales,  or 
their  apparent  absence — for  phenomenal 
language  is  used,  as  before — gives  to  fish 
a  repulsive  look,  on  which  is  grounded  the 
prohibition  to  eat  them.  Eels  and  shell-fish 
are  thus  forbidden,  though  a  long  course  of 
experience  has  now  taken  away  the  feeling 
of  repulsion  with  which  they  were  once 
looked  upon.  The  flesh  of  the  beasts  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten  is  only  described  as 
unclean,  but  that  of  the  prohibited  fish, 
birds,  insects,  and  vermin,  is  designated  as 
an  abomination  unto  yon. 

Vers.  13 — 19. — The  unclean  birds  are  those 
which  are  gross  feeders,  devourers  of  flesh 
or  ofial,  and  therefore  offensive  to  the  taste, 
beginning  with  the  eagle  and  vulture  tribe. 
7t  is  probable  that  the  words  translated  owl 
(ver.  16),  night  hawk  (ver.  16),  ouckow  (ver. 
16)  should  be  rendere  1,  otlrich,  oicl,  gull, 
and  perhaps  for  swan  (ver.  18),  heron  (ver. 


19),  lapwing  (ver.  19),  shonid  be  substituted 
ibis,  grent  plover,  hoopoe.  In  the  case  ofth* 
bat,  we  have  again  phenomenal  language 
used.  Being  generally  regarded  as  a  bird, 
it  is  classed  with  birds. 

Vers.  20— 23.— All  fowls  that  creep  .-should 
rather  be  rendered  aU.  teinged  creeping  Ihingi, 
that  is,  all  flying  insects.  None  are  allowed 
except  tlio  iidltatoria,  or  locuat  family.  The 
word  translated  beetle  signifies  a  sort  of 
locust,  like  the  other  three  words.  That  the 
locust  wa-o  a  regular  article  of  food  in  Pales- 
tine is  amply  proved.  "  It  is  well  known 
that  locusts  were  eaten  by  many  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  both  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  even  the  ancient  Greek  thouiiht  the 
eicodoj  very  agreeable  in  flavour  (Arist.'Hist. 
An.,'  5,  30).  In  Arabia  thi  y  are  sold  in  the 
market,  bometimes  strung  upon  cords,  some- 
times by  measure,  and  ti.ey  are  also  dried  and 
kept  in  bags  (or  winter  use.  .  .  .  They  are 
generally  cooked  over  hot  coals,  or  on  a  plate, 
or  in  an  oven,  or  stewed  in  butler,  and  eaten 
either  with  salt  or  with  spif^e  and  vinegar,  the 
head,  wings,  and  feet  being  thrown  away. 
They  are  also  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  and 
eaten  with  salt  or  butter.  Another  process 
is  to  dry  them  thoroughly,  and  then  grind 
them  into  meal,  aud  make  cakes  of  them" 
(Keil).  (Cf.  .Matt  iii  4.)  The  expression 
goeth  upon  all  four,  means  grovelling  or 
going  in  a  horizontal  position,  in  contrast 
with  two-legged  birds,  just  spoken  of. 

Vers.  24 — 2S. — These  verses  contain  an 
expansion  of  the  warning  contained  in  ver. 
8,  to  the  effect  that  the  touch  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  forbidden  animals  was  defiling, 
as  well  as  the  consumption  of  their  flesh.  A 
further  mark  of  an  unclean  animal  is  added 
in  ver.  27 :  Whatsoever  gseth  upon  his  paws; 
that  is,  whatever  has  not  hoofs,  but  goes 
stealthily,  like  beasts  of  prey  of  the  cat  land. 
It  includes  also  dogs. 

Vers.  29,  '60. — The  creeping  things  that 
creep  upon  the  earth.  This  class  contains 
things  that  go  on  their  belly,  but  have  not 
wings,  like  the  previous  class  of  creeping 
things  vvers,  20 — 23).  By  the  words  trans- 
lated tortoise,  ferret,  chameleon,  lizard,  snail, 
mole,  different  varieties  of  the  lizard  are 
probably  meant.  The  mouse  is  joined  by 
Isniah  with  "  eating  swing's  flesh  and  the 
abomination"  (Isa.  ixvi.  17). 

Vers.  31-38. — As  the  little  animals  just 
mentioned — weasels,  mice,  'nd  lizartls — are 
more  likely  than  those  of  a  larger  size  to  be 
found  dead  in  domestic  uteusils  and  clothes, 
a  further  warning  as  to  their  defiling  cha- 
racter is  added,  with  rules  for  daily  use. 
The  words  translated  ranges  for  pols  (ver.  io) 
should  rather  be  rendered  cocered  ooU,  that 
is,  pots  or  kettles  with  lids  to  them.  Seed 
which  is  to  be  sown,  that  is,  seed  com,  is 
not  defiled    by  contact    with    theM  dead 
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animals,  nnlesB  it  has  been  wetted  by  water 
being  put  on  it,  in  which  case  the  moisture 
would  convey  the  corruption  into  the  seeds. 

Vers.  39,  40.— The  loathsomeness  of  the 
bodies  of  even  clean  animals  that  have  died 
a  natural  death,  makes  them  also  the  means 
of  conveying  defilement  to  any  one  who 
touches  them. 

Vers.  41— 43.— The  last  class  is  that  of 
vermin,  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  un- 
winged  creeping  class  already  spoken  of 
(vers.  29,  30).  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the 
belly  indicates  snakes,  worms,  maggots; 
whatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four,  things  that 
grovel,  as  moles,  rats,  hedgehogs;  whatso- 
ever hath  more  feet,  or  doth  multiply  feet, 
centipedes,  caterpillars,  spiders. 

Vers.  44— 47.— These  concluding  verses 
give  a  religious  sanction  to  the  previous 
regulations,  and  make  tliem  matters  of  sacred, 
not  merely  sanitary  or  political,  obligation. 
They  were  to  sanctify  themselves,  that  la. 


to  avoid  uncleanness,  because  God  is  holy, 
and  they  were  God's.  They  were  thus 
taught  that  ceremonial  cleanness  of  the 
body  was  a  symbol  of  holiness  of  heart,  and 
a  means  of  attaining  to  the  latter.  For  I  am 
tiie  Lord  that  bringeth  you  up  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt.  It  is  possible  that  Egypt  may  be 
named  as  being  the  land  of  animal-worship. 
To  be  your  God;  ye  shall  therefore  be  holy, 
for  I  am  holy.  The  only  way  by  which  there 
can  be  communion  between  God  and  man  is 
the  way  of  holiness. 

Jewish  industry  and  care  has  counted  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
marked  by  the  use  of  the  letter  i  in  larger 
type,  in  the  word  )'in|,  which  occurs  in 
ver.  42,  that  that  letter  is  the  middle 
letter  of  the  whole  work,  from  the  beginning 
of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Deuteronomy.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  a  protection  to  the  text 
such  minute  and  scrupulous  care  must  be. 


HOMILETIC& 

Meats  distinguished  into  clean  and  unclean  now  for  the  first  time. 

I.  Originally  man's  liberty  with  respect  to  eating  flesh  wab  ukbestrtcted. 
Such  is  St.  Paul's  teaching :  "  Meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and  know  the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is 
good, and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving"  (1  Tim.  iv.  3,  4). 
"  Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  "  (Titus  i.  15).  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the 
fulness  thereof"  (1  Cor.  x.  26),  "  I  know,  and  am  persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself"  (Rom.  xiv.  14).  And  our  Lord  has  taught,  that 
"  there  is  nothing  from  without  a  man,  that  entering  into  him  can  defile  him"  (Mark 
Tii.  15). 

II.  The  eestraints  kow  nrrRODUCED  were  only  temporary.  They  were  only 
intended  to  serve  a  purpose  for  a  time,  while  the  principle  underlying  them  is  of  perma- 
nent application.  So  the  sabbatical  law  is  of  permanent  obligation,  but  the  form 
which  that  law  took  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  temporary,  and  has  been  abro- 
gated without  injury  to  the  binding  force  of  the  sabbatical  law,  that 'one  seventh  of 
our  time  should  be  given  to  Grod. 

IIL  The  purpose  ok  these  restraints.  Their  object  was  educational.  They 
were  intended  to  teach,  in  a  manner  that  the  Israelites  were  capable  of  apprehending, 
and  that  was  consonant  with  the  restof  the  Mosaic  legislation,  an  abhorrence  of  spiritual 
evil,  by  fostering  an  abhorrence  of  physical  foulness  which  was  taken  as  the  represen- 
tative of  moral  evil. 

IV.  Their  lesson  was  taught.  When  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation had  arrived,  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  had  been  taught  by  the 
difference  between  lair  and  foul,  or  if  not  taught,  it  could  be  now  taught  in  a  better  way 
than  by  sensible  types  and  figures.  Teaching  by  word  had  taken  the  place  of  teaching 
by  images. 

V.  Their  intention  was  perverted.  The  more  carnal  minded  among  the  Jews 
rested  in  the  letter  of  the  command,  and  added  other  material  injunctions  to  it,  "  in  the 
washing  of  cups,  and  pots,  brasen  vessels,  and  tables"  (Mark  vii.  4).  With  them  the 
command  had  failed  in  its  purpose,  and  they  satisfied  themselves  with  a  mere  external 
observance  of  the  letter.  This  our  Lord  sharply  reproved :  "  There  is  nothing  from 
without  a  man,  that  entering  into  him  can  defile  him  :  but  the  things  which  come  out 
of  him,  those  are  they  that  defile  the  man.  ...  Do  ye  not  perceive,  that  whatsoever 
thing  from  without  entereth  into  the  man,  it  cannot  defile  him ;  because  it  entereth  not 
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Into  his  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the  draught,  purging  all  meats?* 
And  ho  siiid,  That  which  cometh  out  of  tlio  man,  that  defiletli  tho  man.  For  from 
within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  foruicationH,  murders, 
thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye,  blasphirny,  pride, 
foolishness:  all  these  evil  thinpis  come  from  within,  and  delilc  the  man"  (^lark  vii 
15 — 23).     This  teaching  prepared  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  the  restriction. 

VI.  Restoration  of  the  ouioinal  luiekty.  First  taught  by  the  vision  of  St. 
Peter.  "  Peter  went  up  upon  the  housetop  to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour :  and  he 
became  very  hungry,  and  would  have  eaten :  but  wliile  they  made  ready,  he  fell  into 
a  trance,  and  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  vessel  descending  unto  liim,  as  it  had 
been  a  great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  comers,  and  let  down  to  tho  earth  :  wherein  were  all 
manner  of  fourfooted  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and 
fowls  of  the  air.  And  there  came  a  voice  to  him.  Rise,  Peter;  kill,  and  eat.  But  Peter 
paid.  Not  so,  Lord ;  for  I  have  never  eaten  anything  that  is  common  or  unclean.  And 
the  voice  spake  unto  him  again  the  second  time.  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call 
not  thou  common.  Tliis  was  done  thrice;  and  the  vessel  was  received  up  again  into 
heaven  "  (Acts  x.  9 — 16).  The  first  purpose  of  this  vision  was  to  show  the  acceptance 
of  the  Gentiles,  who,  according  to  the  now  received  Jewish  interpretation,  were  repre- 
sented by  the  unclean  beasts ;  but  that  was  not  the  only  lesson  taught ;  there  was  also 
involved  tlie  conception  that  the  whole  system  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  was 
abolished.  This  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen,  was  adopted  and  enforced  by  St.  Paul,  and 
he  says  that  it  is  as  a  Christian  that  he  has  learnt  this  lesson,  *'  I  know,  and  am 
persuaded  by  (in)  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself.  .  .  .  All 
things  indeed  are  pure"  (Rom.  xiv.  14 — L'O).  "Meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God" 
(1  Cor.  vii.  8).  "For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink;  but  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  (Rom.  xiv.  17). 

VII.  Prohibition  of  blood,  and  things  strangled,  contintted  bt  the  Coctncil 
OF  Jerusalem.  The  Council  of  Jerusalem,  in  deciding  the  terms  on  wiiich  the  Gentiles 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Christian  Church,  forbade  the  eating  of  things  offered  to  idols, 
and  blood,  and  things  strangled.  The  first  of  these  restrictions  rested  on  a  different 
principle;  the  second  and  third  are  a  continuation  of  the  Mosaic  regulations,  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  retained  is  given.  •*  For  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city 
them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the  sjrnagogue every  sabbath  day"  (Acts  xv.  21). 
Inasmuch  as  the  Christian  Church  consisted  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  former  of  these 
regarded  themselves  as  bound  by  the  Mosaic  legislation,  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  desired 
that  the  Gentiles  should  concede  to  their  brethren  so  far  as  not  to  partake  of  those  thin<::s 
which  Jewish  Christians  thought  themselves  bound  to  abstain  irora,  lest  there  should 
be  a  schism  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Church.  This  law  had  become  one  of 
charity  solely,  and  would  naturally  be  abrogated,  or  rather  cease  to  bind,  when  the 
occasion  for  it  ceased.  As  in  the  parallel  case  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  "  no  man  "  was 
to  "  put  a  stumbling-block  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his  brother's  way  "  (Rom.  xiv.  1^). 
"  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother 
stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak  "  (Rom.  xiv.  21).  "  If  meat  make  my  brother 
to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend  " 
(1  Cor.  viii.  13).  But  no  flesh  was  now  forbidden  by  a  positive  regulation  of  God.  The 
rule  had  become  one  of  charity,  and  when  the  number  of  Jewish  Christians  ceased  to  be 
considerable  in  relation  to  Gentiles,  it  naturally  came  to  an  end. 

Ver.  44. — "  Te  shall  be  holy  ;  for  I  am  holy"  This  is  the  pervading  principle  of  both 
dispensations. 

I.  Originally  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  (Gen.  i.  27.)  St.  Paul 
tells  us  that  the  likeness  consisted  "  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness"  (Eph.  iv.  24). 
The  likeness  continued  until  man  fell.  After  the  Fall,  God's  image,  though  not  oblite- 
rated, was  no  longer  reflected  in  man,  except  in  a  blurred  and  perverteii  manner,  as 
in  a  cracked  mirror.     Man  ceased  to  be  holy,  and  his  communion  with  Grod  was  lost. 

II.  The  desired  effect  of  revealed  religion  is  to  recover  the  lost  image 
and  ho  to  restore  communion  between  GrOD  AND  MAJi.     Under  tha  old  dispeusa- 

*  Or,  "  This  he  $aid,  making  all  meats  clean  "  (Berised  Version^ 
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tion,  a  legal  and  conventional  holiness  was  brought  about  by  means  of  the  sacrifices 
and 'purifications.  Man  was  replaced  in  a  state  of  symbolical,  though  not  real  holiness, 
and  so  far  and  so  long  as  that  state  was  maintained  by  ceremonial  rites  and  cleansings, 
the  relation  ot  communion  with  God  was  symbolically  restored  and  preserved.  In  the 
new  dispensation,  that  which  was  symbolized  only  before,  became  really  effected  in  the 
case  of  those  who,  having  been  adopted  in  Christ,  were  sanctified  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  heart,  and  thus  "  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is 
created  iu  ri-hteousness  and  true  holiness  "  (Eph.  iv.  24). 

III.  Higher  conception  of  holiness  xjndeb  the  gospel  tha»  thk  Law.  Under 
the  Law,  on  the  principle,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,"  is  founded  the  command  to  abstain 
from  ceremonial  uucleanness  or  defilement ;  "  Ye  shall  therefore  sanctify  yourselves, 

neither  shall  ye  delile  yourselves  with  any  manner  of  creeping  thing  that 
cree'peth  on  the  earth"  (ch.  xi.  44).  In  the  New  Testament,  the  same  principle  is 
invoked  as  the  ground  of  avoiding  moral,  not  physical,  imcleanness,  "  For  this  is  the 
will  of  God,  even  your  sanctification,  that  ye  should  abstain  from  fornication  ...  for 
God  hath  not  called  us  unto  uncleanness,  but  unto  holiness  "  (I  Thess.  iv.  3 — 7).  And 
the  very  text  before  us  is  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  the  Christians  no  mere 
ritual  purification,  but  the  highest  spirituality  of  life.  "  As  he  which  hath  called  you 
is  holy  so  be  ve  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ;  because  it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy ; 
for  I  am  holy  "  (1  Pet.  i.  15,  16). 

IV.  Practical  conclusion.  "  Having  therefore  these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let 
us  cleanse  ourselves  trom  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God "  (2  Cor.  vii.  1).  "  What  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness  ?  "  (2  Pet.  ilL  11).  Carnal  cleanness  is  not  sufficient ;  moral 
uprightness  is  not  sufficient ;  our  aim  must  be  holiness,  as  CKxl  is  holy,  and  as  this 
>tQlinft««  was  manifested  in  Christ. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

The  religioui  lue  of  nature.  Ch.  xi. ;  cf.  Ps.  civ.,  cvii. ;  Job  xxxviii. — xlL ;  Matw 
xiii. ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  34.  We  pass  now  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Lord's  people  are  to 
stand  to  animated  nature.  So  far  from  treating  it  with  indifference,  they  were  bound 
to  regard  certain  animals  as  clean  and  certain  others  as  unclean,  and  to  regard  theii 
use  of  and  contact  with  them  as  of  religious  importance.  The  temptation  to  use  natura 
as  something  outside  religious  considerations  was  hereby  avoided,  and  the  Jew  was  led 
to  regard  every  animal  as  having  some  religious  significance  to  him.  A  literal  watch- 
fulness was  thus  inculcated  of  the  most  painstaking  character.  The  Jew,  wherever  he 
went,  was  on  his  guard  against  the  unclean,  and  was  providing  for  his  use  only  what 
was  legally  clean  and  pure. 

I.  Nature  is  a  revelation  op  GrOD  if  we  only  had  its  key.  It  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  nature  was  the  first  revelation  of  God  to  his  creatures.  The  Bible  is 
the  supplementary  revelation  necessitated  by  sin.  To  our  first  parents  before  the  Fall, 
nature  had  a  deeper  meaning,  most  probably,  than  it  has  yet  had  to  us.  The  inter- 
pretation of  nature  is  most  important,  and  there  is  no  need  that  it  should  be  "  agnostic  " 
or  irreligious.  Provided  scientific  fact  be  welcomed,  there  is  no  detriment,  but  rather 
there  is  gain,  in  looking  at  ovu-  surroundings  in  a  religious  spirit.  Science  is  not  bound 
to  become  a  department  of  theology,  and  to  be  running  up  into  theological  statements ; 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  bound  to  indulge  in  atheistic  ones.  The  "  argument  of 
design  "  may  not  be  a  part  of  science,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  argument  of  chance, 
which  is  the  only  alternative,  is  no  part  of  true  science  either.  But  while  science  i» 
under  no  obligation  to  become  theological,  it  is  right  that  nature  should  be  regarded 
religiously.     Natural  religion  has  its  sphere  just  as  well  as  supernatural  religion. 

II.  We  instinctively  use  animated  nature  to  illustrate  the  characteristics 
or  MANKIND.  The  animals  become  our  pictiu-e  alphabet,  by  whose  heljn  we  spell  out 
character,  Indeed,  so  close  are  the  affinities  beween  the  lower  animals  and  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  human  character,  that  one  ingenious  foreign  writer  points  out  an  analogy 
between  the  development  in  nature  and  the  development  in  individual  human  nature. 
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"  Man  passes  still  to-day,"  says  M.  Secretan,'  "  throucjh  the  form  of  the  ape,  and  he 
passes  throu;:h  it  visibly;  th«  embryonic  evolution  continues  itself  in  the  transforma- 
tions of  the  first  af^e,  the  spiritual  development  allies  itself  t«)  the  corporeal  evolution, 
it  is  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  Just  as  the  human  botly  reproduces  in  summary 
form  the  whole  history  of  organized  nature,  the  spirit  of  a  civilized  person  reproduces 
in  abridgment  the  whole  history  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  two  histories  are  in- 
separable. The  characteristic  of  the  ape,  imitation  without  intelligence,  is  also  the 
characteristic  of  the  child  when  he  is  put  in  possession  of  bis  organs.  This  phase  is 
essential;  the  child  would  not  learn  to  eat,  he  w<iuld  not  learn  to  walk,  be  would  not 
learn  especially  to  speak,  and  by  consequence  to  tliink,  were  he  not,  during  some  period 
and  in  certain  respects,  a  little  parrot  and  a  little  ape.  Simian  imitation  is  the  process 
by  which  tlie  acquisitions  of  the  species  are  appropriated  by  the  individual.  Simian 
imitation,  by  which  I  mean  the  reproduction  of  movements  of  which  the  intention  is 
not  comprehended,  is  the  normal  and  desired  transitioti  between  instinct  and  the  reflec- 
tive intelligence,  which  is  the  properly  human  condition."  There  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  •  reason  in  the  very  nature  of  things  for  the  illustration  of  moral  or  immoral 
qualities  from  the  animals.  Amid  other  uses  served  by  the  lower  creation,  there  is 
certainly  this  one  of  furnishing  illustrations  of  character.  Our  Lord's  parables  embody 
the  principle  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  nature  in  its  broadest  applications. 

III.  By  the  division  of  the  animals  here  proposed  important  moral  qualities 
ARE  COMMENDED  AND  IMMORAL  ONES  CONDEMNED.  A  scientific  division  was  uot  needed 
for  a  religious  purpose.  A  popular  division,  easily  apprehended,  would  serve  infinitely 
better.     '1  he  distinctions  tirawn  are  such  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

1.  Quadrupeds.  The  clean  are  those  who  divide  the  houf  and  chew  the  cud.  In 
other  words,  the  ruminants  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  clean.  All  other  quadrnpeds  are 
to  be  accounted  unclean.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake,  the  camel,  coney,  hare,  and 
■wine  are  emphasized  as  unclean,  because  possessing  only  one  of  the  required  cha- 
racteristics. The  flesh  of  the  ruminants  is  generally  considered  as  more  wholesome 
than  that  of  the  other  quadrupeds;  but  this  would  scarcely  determine  the  division. 
Let  the  fact,  however,  be  noted  that  reflection  finds  its  fitting  illustration  in  the 
rumination  of  these  animals,  and  that  they  are  justly  regarded  as  both  sure-footed  and 
cleanly ;  then  we  see  a  moral  purpose  in  the  distinction.  If  the  Lord's  people  were  to 
associate  with  these  animals  and  use  them  for  food,  while  the  other  quadrupeds  were 
to  be  avoided,  it  was  to  teach  them  to  reflect  faithfully  upon  what  God  gave  them,  to 
be  steadfast  in  running  the  race  he  sets  before  them,  and  to  be  pure  in  their  walk  and 
conversation.  That  such  moral  ideas  were  associated  with  the  clean  animals  is  corrobo- 
rated by  such  passages  as  2  Sam.  xxii.  34  ;  Ps.  xviii.  33;  Hah.  iii.  19;  with  which  may 
be  compared  1  Sam.  ii.  9. 

2.  Fishes.  Here,  again,  the  clean  ones  are  those  which  have  both  fins  and  scalei.  All 
that  have  not  these  two  characteristics  are  to  be  deemed  an  abomination,  such  as 
sharks,  eels,  and  the  swarmers  generally  (V'JB').  That  moral  characteristics  are  illus- 
trated in  fish  as  well  as  in  quadrupeds  is  acknowledged  by  the  common  usage  of 
language.  Do  we  not  call  men  of  a  rapacious  disposition  "  sharks  ;  "  and  say  of  men 
of  uiicertain  and  cunning  ways  that  they  "wriggle  like  eels"?  It  seems  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  distinction  here  made,  while  perhaps  having  some  foundation  in  the 
quality  of  the  flesh,  is  primarily  to  illustrate  disposition,  and  to  guard  the  Jews  against 
the  sellishness  and  rapacity  associated  with  the  unclean  fishes. 

It  could  hardly  be  locomotion  which  is  referred  to  in  this  animal  kingdom,  since  some 
of  the  unclean  fishes,  for  example,  the  sharks,  are  remarkable  for  their  s^jeed.  More- 
over, the  fact  of  sharks  and  some  other  fishes  having  scales,  though  of  almost  micro- 
rfcopic  character,  is  no  argument  against  the  fidelity  of  the  record.  The  Law  was 
given  primarily  to  a  people  of  simple  and  not  scientific  habits — not  to  microscopists 
Its  popular  style  and  adaptation  to  common  life  are  among  its  highest  recommendations. 

3.  Birds.  Here,  again,  when  the  words  are  looked  careluUy  into,  the  distinction 
seems  to  be  that  clean  birds  are  such  as  feed  on  grain  and  grasses,  while  the  carnivorous 
birds  are  excluded  as  unclean.  In  no  more  striking  way  could  unholy  uppetitts  be 
illustrated  and  condemned.     Restraint  and  puiity  were  thus  inculcated. 

4.  BeptHe*.      Of  these  permission  is  given  to  eat  four  kinds  of  locust,  all  of  which 

1  *  Discours  Lai'quet,'  p.  78. 
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are  distino^shed  as  leapers,  and  not  runnerit.  Locomotion  in  this  case,  rather  than 
food,  is  the  ground  of  the  distinction.  When  besides,  we  remember  the  mijjratory  character 
of  these  insects,  there  is  conveyed  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  stranger  spirit,  which 
alisihts  on  earth  only  so  far  as  is  needful,  and  takes  more  kindly  to  the  air.  If  God's 
people  should  be  "  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,"  if  they  should  be  setting  their 
afifections  on  things  above,  the  locust  tribes,  which  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  eat,  most 
admirably  illustrated  the  required  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mole,  the  mouse,  the  lizard  (^y,  not  "  tortoise,"  as  in  English 
Version),  gecko  ('"'p,^,'*,  not  "  the  ferret,"  as  in  English  Version),  monitor  (nb,  feom  its 
great  strength — not  "the  chameleon"),  lizard  and  sand-lizard  (EDii,  from  lying  on  the 
ground — not  "  snail,"  for  they  are  eaten  by  Jews  and  Orientals,  as  not  unclean),  and 
chameleon  are  to  be  regarded  as  unclean.  Earthliness  and  ugliness — in  one  word,  the 
rt'pulsiveness  of  sin — seem  indicated  by  this  distinction. 

We  have  thus  inculcated,  by  this  easy,  popular  division  of  the  animals,  important 
moral  qualities  to  be  cultivated  and  immoral  qualities  to  be  avoided.  Animated  nature 
became  thus  a  mirror  for  human  nature.  The  living  world  around  man  was  thus  made 
to  take  up  a  parabolic  language  and  promote  his  sanctification. 

rV.  The  DEFILINQ  CHARACTEB  OF  DEATH  THBOUGH  NATTJBAL  CAUSES  WAS  TO  BE  CON- 
STANTLY BECOGNiZED.  Eveu  a  clean  animal  which  had  died  of  itself  was  not  to  be 
eaten  or  touched  with  impunity.  Defilement  was  the  result  of  such  contact.  The 
lesson  of  mortality  as  the  penalty  of  sin  was  thus  illustrated.  Men  might  devote  an 
animal  to  death  for  sacrificial  purposes  or  for  their  own  use,  but  when  death  came  as 
the  debt  of  nature,  at  once  its  defiling  character  must  be  realized,  and  purification  sought 
accordingly. 

The  laws  of  this  chapter  entailed  constant  watchfulness.  No  careless  living  was 
possible  under  the  Jewish  regime.  In  the  same  spirit  surely  should  we  "  watch  and 
pray,  lest  we  enter  into  temptation."  In  the  same  spirit  should  we  ask  ourselves.  What 
spiritual  lessons  is  surrounding  nature  communicating  to  our  spirits  ?  Not  in  vaw^  Mid 
not  for  mere  utility,  has  such  an  environment  been  thrown  around  us. — R.  M.  E. 

Vera.  1 — 8. — Clean  and  unclean.  As  man  is  made  after  the  image  of  Grod,  so  is  the 
outward  and  sensible  world  constituted  as  a  kind  of  apographa  to  represent  the  spiritual 
world  which  is  the  subject  of  faith  (Rom.  i.  20).  The  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of 
this  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth ;  and  animals,  according  to  it,  are 
to  be  viewed  as  representing  men. 

I.  The  Law  distbibutes  them  into  two  classes.  1.  TTie  dean.  The  marks  of 
cleanness  are  :  (1)  That  they  "  divide  the  hoof."  By  the  division  of  the  hoof^  as  in  the 
ox  and  sheep,  the  animal  is  able  so  to  order  its  steps  as  not  to  throw  up  the  mud  upon 
itself,  as  the  horse  does  whose  hoof  is  not  cloven.  (2)  They  "  chew  the  cud."  So  their 
food  is  more  perfectly  prepared  for  digestion.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  while 
the  creature  rests,  is  so  sugcrestive  of  thoughtfulness  and  meditation  that  it  is  described 
as  ruminating.  (3)  The  clean  animals  were  therefore  chosen  to  represent  the  Israelites, 
who  were  a  holy  nation.  They  were  ceremonially  holy  :  (a)  So  walking  in  the  ways  of 
God's  commandments  as  not  to  be  polluted  with  the  abominations  of  idolatry.  (Jb)  So 
raeditating  upon  the  Law  as  inwardly  to  digest  it  to  their  nourishment  (see  Ps.  i.  2 ;  1  Tim. 
)v.  13 — 15).  (c)  Thus  also  they  became  morally  greatly  superior  to  the  nations  around 
them.  2.  The  unclean.  (1)  The  Gentiles  in  contrast  to  the  Jews  were  so,  ceremonially, 
and  were  therefore  shut  out  from  communion  with  the  Jews.  But  it  was  competent  to 
them  to  be  made  holy  by  becoming  proselytes.  (2)  They  were  in  general  idolaters,  and 
so  morally  abominable.  It  was  mainly  to  keep  the  Israelites  from  being  contaminated 
with  the  idolatries  of  their  neighbours,  that  these  laws  were  instituted  (see  ver.  45 ; 
XX.  23 — 25 ;  Deut.  xiv.  1 — 3).  3.  There  are  hut  two  classes  of  men.  (1)  Though  some 
animals  divide  the  hoof,  they  are  not  clean  unless  they  also  chew  the  cud.  The  hog  is  cf 
this  order,  and  is  filthy  to  a  proverb  (2  Pet.  L  22).  So  it  does  not  make  men  clean  to 
have  the  faculty  for  walking  cleanly  when  their  disposition  otherwise  leads  them  to 
wallow  in  the  mire  of  sin.  (2)  Though  some  chew  the  cud,  yet  if  they  divide  not  the 
hoof  they  are  unclean.  Tiie  "camel,"  the  "coney,"  and  the  "hare,"  or  whatever 
creature,  the  word  runx  may  describe,  are  of  this  order.  For  what  good  is  th« 
gemblance  of  meditation  and  repentance,  if  the  walk  of  the  life  be  not  clean  (Jaa.  L  20)  ? 
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rS)  As  there  are  varieties  of  clean  and  also  of  unclean  animal*,  so  are  there  varietlM  and 
aegrees  of  goodness,  on  the  one  liand,  and  of  wiokcdiiesH  on  the  other,  amonpst  n\en.  Still 
the  classes  are  but  two.  The  one  is  led  by  Christ,  the  other  by  Salun  (Matt.  xii.  30  : 
XXV.  2,  32,  33).     To  which  class  do  you  belong  ? 

II.  The  Law  in  the  letter  ib  now  chanqed.  1.  The  goxpel  it  freely  pre<iched  to  the 
Oentilfs.  (1)  Thoy  are  not  now  under  obligation  to  oe  proselyted  to  Judaisn).  Tliis 
subject  was  debated  in  the  early  Church,  Jind  settled  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem.  (2) 
The  same  decision,  which  was  at  the  instance  of  Peter  to  whom  the  Lord  had  assigned 
that  distinction  (see  Matt.  xvi.  19),  released  the  Jews  also  from  the  yoke  of  the  Law 
(see  Acts  xv.).  2.  This  was  accordinf]  to  'prophetic  indication.  (1)  Under  the  figure 
of  the  unclean  wolf  dwelling  with  the  lamb,  etc.,  Isaiah  (xi.)  describes  the  Gentile 
and  Jew  as  to  be  wonderfully  reconciled  in  the  days  of  Messiah.  (2)  To  show  that  the 
Jew  must  have  no  fellowship  with  the  Gentile,  the  Law  forbade  the  yoking  together  of 
the  clean  ox  with  the  unclean  ass  (Deut.  xxii.  10).  But  prophecy  anticipates  the 
blessedness  of  the  time  when  the  seed,  viz.  of  the  gospel,  should  be  sown  beside  all 
waters — not  those  of  Jud^a  only,  but  of  the  wide  world  ;  and  that  in  this  business  the 
ox  and  the  ass — the  Jew  and  the  Gentile — should  become  fellow-workers  (see  laa.  xixii. 
20 ;  comp.  also  Deut.  xxv.  4  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  9 — 11 ;  1  Tim.  v.  18).  3.  Pettir's  vision  in- 
structed him  that  this  time  was  come,  (1)  The  animals  contained  in  the  sheet  were 
those  described  as  unclean  in  the  Law,  and  represented  the  Gentiles.  Peter,  tlierefore, 
when  commanded  to  kill  and  eat,  hesitated,  for  that  he  "  had  never  eaten  anything  that 
was  common  or  unclean."  He  therefore  held  that  "  it  was  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  man 
that  is  a  Jew  to  keep  company  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation."  (2)  But  the  linen 
sheet  which  enclosed  the  animals  was  the  emblem  of  purity  ;  and  they  were  thrice  lifted 
into  the  heavens.  To  these  symbols  agreed  also  the  voice  which  said,  "  What  God  hath 
cleansed  that  call  not  thou  common."  (3)  When  therefore  Peter  had  all  this  corroborated 
by  the  counter-vision  of  Cornelius,  he  was  convinced  that  henceforth  he  "  should  not 
call  any  man  common  or  unclean."  For  the  universality  of  the  mercy  of  the  gospel 
had  been  testified  in  that  the  sheet  was  knit  at  the  four  corners,  showing  that  the 
Gentiles  were  to  be  gathered  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

III.  The  Law  in  its  spirit  kttll  abides.  1.  For  the  gospel  is  that  spirit.  (1)  The  glory 
on  the  face  of  Moses  was  veiled  to  the  Jews.  So  concerned  were  they  with  the  letter  that 
they  could  not  steadfastly  look  upon  the  true  glory  of  their  own  Law.  Moses  therefore 
put  a  vail  uix)n  his  face,  viz.  the  vail  of  the  letter.  This  vail  is  still  upom  their  hearts, 
and  must  so  remain  until  they  turn  to  the  Lord,  or  become  converted  to  Chris*.  (2) 
When  Moses  turned  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  he  derived  his  glory,  he  took  off  the  vail ; 
and  it  is  the  same  glory  which  falls  upon  us.  The  only  diflerence  is  that  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Law  we  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord  reflected  from  the  face  of  Moses  ;  but  in  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  we  see  the  same  glory  as  Moses  himself  saw  it,  immediately,  in  the  face  of 
Jesus.  (3)  Thus  passing  from  the  Law  to  the  gospel,  a  spiritual  person  is  changed  from 
glory  to  glory.  This  brightening  transfiguration  is  effected  "  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord," 
or,  as  the  margin  construes  it,  "  by  the  Lord  who  is  the  Spirit,"  viz.  of  the  Law.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Law.  2.  Tfte  gospel  insists  upon  moral  purity. 
(1)  We  have  seen  that  the  law  of  yoking  together  the  ox  and  the  ass  is  repealed  under 
the  gospel.  This  was  as  to  the  letter.  But  we  shall  find  it  still  insisted  upon,  viz.  as 
to  the  spirit.  For  Paul  clearly  refers  to  it  (2  Cor.  vi.  14)  when  he  forbids  the 
unequal  yoking  together  of  Christians  and  infidels.  (2)  In  the  spirit  of  it  Christ  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  Law,  and  that  to  the  jot  and  tittle  (Matt.  v.  17 — 20). 
What  a  rebuke  is  here  to  the  antinomian  !  What  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew  is  the 
antinomianism  in  false  theories  of  Christianity  I  Christians  who  neglect  the  study  of 
the  Law  miss  the  benefit  of  many  glorious  views  of  precious  gospel  truth.  How  just  is 
the  remark  of  Augustine,  that  "  the  Old  Testament,  when  rightly  understood,  is  one 
great  prophecy  of  the  New  " ! — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  9 — 12. —  The  waters  and  their  inhabitants.  "Here,"  says  Maimonidea,  "the 
exposition  of  this  sentence, '  A  word  spoken  according  to  his  two  faces  is  as  apples  of 
gold  in  (nv^ro)  maschyoth  of  silver'  (Prov.  xxv.  11).  Maschyoth  are  a  kind  of  lattice 
or  network  having  very  small  interstices.  Therefore  *  when  a  word  sicken  •ocordinc: 
to  both  its  faces '  (that  U|  according  to  its  exterior  and  interior  si^Di&»tion)  is  Ukcned 
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to  '  apples  of  gold  in  network  of  silver,*  the  meaning  is  that  the  exterior  sense  is  good 
and  precious  as  silver,  but  the  interior  is  much  more  excellent  as  gold.  An  apjile  of 
gold  covered  with  a  silver  network,  viewed  at  a  distance,  seems  to  be  all  silver ;  but  if  by 
the  worth  and  beauty  of  the  silver  you  be  attracted  to  view  it  more  narrowly,  you  may 
discover  the  apple  of  gold  that  is  vailed  within.  So  are  the  words  of  the  Law  in  the 
letter  useful  and  excellent  for  direction  in  morals,  or  for  the  outward  government  of  the 
Church,  while  the  interior  part  or  spirit  is  of  superior  excellence  to  build  up  the  believer 
in  the  sublime  mysteries  of  faith."    According  to  this  principle,  let  us  consider  here — 

I.  The  mysteby  of  the  waters.  1.  Tliey  denote  multitudes  of  peoples.  (1)  This 
is  expressed  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  Iv.  5  and  Eev.  xvii.  15.  (2)  The  reason,  perhaps, 
is  that  they  lave  the  shores  of  the  earth  and  are  the  highway  of  commerce.  At  all 
times  they  sustain  a  multitude  of  navigators ;  and  at  one  time,  in  the  ark  of  Noah, 

.  the  entire  population  of  the  world  was  afloat.  (3)  In  the  text  the  waters  are  distri- 
buted into  "  seas "  and  "  rivers."  2.  The  sea  may  he  diversely  considered.  (1)  Before 
the  formation  of  light,  when  its  consistency  was  muddy,  it  was  called  the  deep,  ot 
the  ahyss,  and  was  the  symbol  of  hell  (Gen.  i.  2  ;  Luke  viii.  31 ;  Rom.  x.  7 ;  Rev.  xx. 
3).  (2)  Under  the  action  of  light,  the  earthy  particles  precipitated,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion became  gradually  clearer  .and  more  liquid.  Then  the  mass  received  the  name  oi 
"  seas"  (Gen.  i.  10).  In  this  condition  the  waters  became  stocked  with  living  creatures 
and  capable  of  supporting  fleets,  when  it  became  a  figure  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
(3)  When  disturbed  by  fierce  winds,  and  the  sediment  from  the  bottom  worked  up,  as 
if  the  abyss  of  hell  had  been  moved,  the  state  of  the  wicked  is  described  (see  Isa.  Ivii 
20).  The  winds  by  which  the  wicked  are  stirred  are  their  passions,  and  the  effects  ara 
turbulence  and  insurrection  (see  Ps.  Ixv.  7 ;  cvii.  26  ;  Jude  13).  (4)  We  carry  wavei 
and  storms  within  us ;  they  threaten  to  drown  us  ( Jas.  L  6) ;  none  can  save  ns  from 
ourselves  but  that  Jesus  who  miraculously  stilled  the  tempest  (Matt.  viii.  26).  3.  Eiven 
also  may  be  variou4y  considered.  (1)  They  are  taken  in  a  good  sense  when  they  keep 
their  channels,  for  then  they  are  sources  of  blessing.  The  river  of  Eden  represented 
the  covenant  of  God,  which,  branching  into  'four  heads,"  showed  how  the  blessings  ol 
the  gospel  were  to  be  carried  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  (Gen.  ii.  10 ;  Psa.  xxxvi 
8 ;  xlvi.  4 ;  Ixv,  9 ;  Rev.  xxii.  1).  The  peaceful  people  of  the  covenant  would  also  b« 
represented.  (2)  Rivers  are  taken  in  a  bad  sense  when  they  overflow  their  banks,  in 
which  case  they  become  muddy,  and  carry  desolation  where  they  rush.  Hence  they 
are  compared  to  invading  armies  and  to  ungodly  men  moved  to  violence  (Judg.  v.  21 , 
Ps.  Ixix.  15;  Isa.  viii.  7,  8  ;  xviii.  2 ;  lix.  19 ;  Rev.  xii.  15). 

II.  The  inhabitants  of  the  waters.  1.  The  clean  are  distinguished  hy  fins  and 
scales.  (1)  The  fins  are  their  instruments  of  locomotion.  By  means  of  these  they 
rise  to  the  surface  and  swim  in  purer  water  under  the  clearer  light  of  the  heavens.  Tbui 
they  teach  us  that  a  holy  people  should  be  active,  not  in  the  darkness  of  sin  and  igno- 
rance, but  in  the  day  of  goodness  and  truth  (John  iii.  21 ;  viii.  12 ;  ix.  4,  5).  (2)  The 
scales,  which  have  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre,  suggest  the  idea  of  armour;  and,  when 
the  creature  swims  near  the  surface,  these  briUiantly  reflect  the  glories  of  the  sun. 
They  teach  us  to  "  put  on  the  armour  of  light "  (Rom.  xiii.  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  7).  2.  The 
unclean  are  those  without  fint  and  scales.  (1)  Those  destitute  of  both,  like  the  eel, 
shun  the  light,  and  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  They  teach  us  to 
avoid  the  correspondin<i  habits  of  the  wicked,  who  rush  into  sin  and  ignorance  and 
wallow  in  moral  filth  (Job  xxiv.  13—17 ;  John  iii.  19,  20 ;  Eph.  v.  13).  (2)  Those 
who  have  fins  but  no  scales  are  covered  with  a  thick  glutinous  matter,  which  in 
appearance  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  silver  and  golden  armour  in  which  the 
clean  creatures  are  clad.  If  ihey  use  their  fins  to  rise  out  of  their  depths,  it  is  to  make 
havoc  upon  shoals  of  brighter  creatures.  So  are  the  wicked  bloodthirsty  and  voracious, 
who  therefore  should  be  shunned.  (3)  In  the  imagery  of  the  prophets,  anti-Christian 
kingdoms  are  sometimes  described  as  great  sea-monsters  (see  Dan.  vii.  2,  3  ;  Rev.  xiii. 
1).  Such  kingdoms  must  be  held  in  abomination  by  the  thoughtful  student  of  the 
Law,  and  the  time,  earnestly  longed  for,  when  the  Lamb  will  appear  on  Mount  Sion. — 
J.A.M. 

Vera.  13— 25.— JF7ytn^  creatwru,  8o  conflicting  are  the  opinioni  of  the  learned  ai 
to  IM&7  of  (ha  a&ina)«  indicated  in  the  Hebrew  namts  in  the  venae  before  ua,  tb«t  i| 
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•ppenra  hopeless  to  expect  certainly  to  identify  them.  This  fact  in  itself  oii^ht  to  «»m- 
▼ince  tho  Jew  tliat  the  Law,  in  the  letter,  is  abolished;  for  he  cannot  tell  whether  he 
has  not  repeatedly  eaten  abominable  things,  or  tl;at  contact  with  the  carcases  of  such 
has  not  made  him  unclean.  As  to  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  there  are  broad  indications 
of  cleanness  and  uncleanness  to  which  we  may  profitably  attend. 

1.  The  unclean  are  in  OENERAli  BIRDS  OF  PRET.  1.  Consptcuoun  amongst  thete 
are  the  eagles.  (1)  There  is  little  doubt  that  first  name  (j^m)  is  truly  rendered  "eagle." 
The  term  expresses  the  propensity  of  that  creature  for  lacerating  and  tearing  in  pieeea 
the  flesh  of  its  prey.  (2)  Its  associates  in  Ihe  group  (vers.  13, 14)  are  similar  in  nature. 
The  "  ossifrage,"  or  hone-breaker,  is  probably  the  sea-eagic,  whose  habit  is  to  break 
bones  to  get  at  the  marrow.  The"ospray"  has  its  name  in  the  Hebrew  from  its 
atrength,  a.nd  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  black  eagle.  The  "vulture" — if  that 
truly  renders  the  original — is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  eagle  kini 
And  what  is  construed  the  "  kite,"  being  in  the  same  group,  is  probably  some  other 
description  of  eagle.  2.  These  are  emblems  of  evil  spirits.  (l\  This,  indeed,  is  true  of 
all  unclean  birds,  in  proof  of  which  see  Matt.  xiii.  4,  compared  with  19,  and  Rev.  xviiL 
2.  They  are  so :  (2)  From  their  traversing:  the  air  (see  Eph.  ii.  2).  This  is  eminently 
the  case  with  ea.;lc3,  whose  flight  is  towerinir,  and  whose  nests  even  are  in  inaccessible 
mountain  heights.  (3)  From  the  formidableness  of  their  attacks.  From  dizzy  heights 
they  swoop  down  upon  their  prey.  They  are  armed  with  powerful  talons,  and  strong, 
sharp,  hooked  beaks  fitted  to  inflict  dreadful  wounds,  tearing  as  they  grip  the  flesh  of 
their  quivering  victims  (Job  xxxix.  30).  3.  They  also  represent  wickfd  men.  (1) 
Wicked  men  are  the  "  children  of  Satan,"  and  naturally  exhibit  the  family  likeness. 
The  kings  of  Babylon  and  Tyre  are  compared  to  the  eagle  (Ezek.  xvii.  3,  7).  The  per- 
secutors of  the  people  of  God  are  likewise  so  compared  (Lam.  iv.  19).  The  Roman 
armies,  whoso  standards  were  eagles,  are  called  eagles  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  28). 
(2)  The  lesson  for  us  is  to  avoid  the  disposition  of  the  wicked,  and  to  beware  of  their 
relentless  voracity  and  diabolical  cruelty.  God  is  stronger  than  the  "  powers  of  th« 
•ir." 

IL  Some  unclean  birds  are  prowlers  of  the  night.  1.  TTiis  characterizes  tJu 
next  group  (vers.  15 — 19).  (1)  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  "raven  "  (aip)  is  that  com- 
monly used  for  evening.  Our  name  "raven"  probably  comes  from  their  ravening. 
The  raven  Noah  sent  forth  from  the  ark,  which  wandered  to  and  fro,  and  resting  upon 
floating  carcases  or  wliat  dry  thing  it  could  find,  was  an  emblem  of  an  unclean  dark 
spirit,  which  is  cast  out  from  the  Church  of  God,  and  from  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
and  wanders  among  the  moral  carcases,  the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  (compi  Zech. 
xiii.  2 ;  Matt.  xii.  43).  (2)  Keep  close  to  Jesus,  lest,  departing  from  him,  we  may 
invite  this  unclean  spirit  to  return  with  seven  others  more  wicked  than  himself. 
2.  With  the  raven  owls  are  associated  (vers.  16 — 19).  (1)  These  are  creatures  whose 
vision  will  not  endure  the  blaze  of  day,  but  who  have  wonderful  sight  in  the  dark. 
That  rendered  "  hawk  "  has  its  name  here  (pni)  from  the  swiftnets  of  its  flight ;  but 
in  Dan.  xiv.  13  (n{*i)  from  the  sharpness  of  its  sight.  (2)  They  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  particular  habits.  That  in  our  version  called  the  "  night  hawk  " 
(oDnn)  is  the  screech-owl.  Its  screams  are  violent ;  and  these  birds  in  general  make 
'earful  and  doleful  sounds  in  the  night.  This  does  not  argue  favourably  for  the  happi- 
ness of  evil  spiiits.  (3)  Wicked  men  also,  like  owls,  hate  the  light  When  honest 
people  of  the  day  are  sleeping,  these  prowlers  are  plotting  mischief  Witness  the 
burglaries,  the  murders,  the  prostitutions,  the  debaucheries,  practised  by  them  under 
the  cover  of  darkness. 

in.  Unclean  birds  are  qrovellino  in  theib  habits.  1.  Such  are  the  "fowls  that 
creep  going  upon  all  four."  (1)  The  bat  is  a  creature  of  this  class.  It  has  claws 
attached  to  its  leathern  wings,  which  serve  it  instead  of  feet  to  crawl  by.  (2)  This 
description  includes  also  insects  from  which  exceptions  are  taken  in  the  verse  following. 
2.  They  are  type*  of  wicked  intelligences.  (1)  Some  devils  have  a  passion  for  enshrining 
themselves  in  organic  bodies.  The  incarnation  of  Satan  in  the  serpent  was  not  the  last 
attempt.  There  were  demoniacal  possessions  in  our  Lord's  day ;  and  when  expelled  from 
human  beings,  they  preferred  the  bodies  of  swine  to  having  no  organic  habitation.  (2) 
Wicked  men  grovel  in  the  most  revolting  moral  filth.  3.  In  what  contrast  to  these  art 
the  good  I    (1)  The  dove  sent  forth  by  Noah  is  a  figure  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  graciou* 
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Messenger  and  Dispenser  of  peace  to  the  Church ;  but  who  is  often  grieved  by  tho 
impurities  of  men  (Matt.  iii.  16).  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  is  peace ;  and  those  who 
exemplify  it  are  called  doves  (Matt.  x.  16).  (2)  The  lark  also  is  a  clean  creature,  who 
soarp  high  and  sings  gloriously  in  the  Ught  of  the  morning.  How  angelical  1  how 
saintly  1  (3)  "While  winged  insects  that  could  not  leap  from  the  ground  were  unclean, 
to  show  that  those  men  are  morally  so  who  are  wholly  given  to  the  cares  of  this  world  ; 
those  with  benders  above  their  feet,  in  our  version  called  "  legs,"  those  with  crouching 
joints  to  stoop  and  spring  with,  as  locusts  and  grasshoppers,  for  the  opposite  reason  ar« 
clean.    The  Baptist  lived  principally  upon  locusts  in  the  wilderness.— J.  A.  M. 

Ver8.26 — 47. —  Unclean,  creeping,  and  dead  things.  It  is  evident,  from  the  concluding 
verses  of  this  chapter  (see  vers,  43,  44),  that  these  laws  were  designed  to  teach  the 
nature  of  the  holiness  of  God.  It  therefore  follows,  unless  that  holiness  consist  in  not 
eating  the  flesh  or  touching  the  carcases  of  certain  creatures,  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose,  these  creatures  must  in  their  habits  represent  evils  which  men  should 
abominate,  and  clean  creatures,  on  the  contrary,  virtues  which  they  should  cultivate. 
Let  us  therefore  seek  the  spiritual  lessons  from — 

L  The  unclean  creeping  things  that  creep.  These  are  opposed  to  creeping  things 
that  leap,  some  of  which  are  clean  (see  vers.  21,  22).  Their  steady  attachment  to  the 
earth,  never  rising  above  it,  represents  an  inveterate  worldliness  which  a  holy  people 
must  hold  in  abhorrence.  Samples  are  given  under  the  following  groupings  (see  ver. 
42),  viz, :  1.  Those  that  have  no  feet,  "  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  belly."  (1)  Serpents, 
snakes,  vipers,  and  worms  of  all  kinds  are  included  under  this  description.  The  serpent 
has  given  its  name  to  Satan  ever  since  he  enshrined  himself  in  a  creature  of  that  kind 
(see  Gen.  iii.  1 ;  2  Cor.  xL  3 ;  Rev.  xii.  9  ;  xx.  2).  And  wicked  men  are  the  "  children 
of  the  devil,"  and  so  are  described  as  the  "  seed  of  the  serpent,"  and  a  "  generation  of 
vipers  "  (Gen.  iii.  15 ;  Matt.  iii.  7).  (2)  Serpents  are  abominable  for  their  unclean 
habits,  lurking  in  the  dust  or  mire,  and  eating  their  meat  from  the  dust  (Gen.  iii.  14 ; 
Isa.  Ixv.  25 ;  Micah  vii.  17).  Worms  are  bred  in  corruption  and  feast  upon  carrion 
(Exod.  xvi.  20 ;  Job  vii.  5 ;  xix.  24 ;  Acts  xii.  23).  What  a  picture  of  those  who 
wallow  in  sin  I  Serpents  are  double-tongued  (Ps.  cxl.  3),  teaching  us  to  abhor  deception. 
They  nourish  poison,  which  is  deadly  (Numb.  xxi.  9),  teaching  us  to  detest  malignity 
(see  Isa.  xii.  24,  margin ;  Rom.  iii.  13).  The  worm  of  the  damned  dieth  not  (Isa,  Ixvi.  24 ; 
Mark  ix.  44).  2.  TAose  ^Ao<  ^ave/o'/r /ec<,  "  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four."  (1) 
The  weasel  and  the  ferret  are  remarkable  for  their  stealthy  sliding  motion  in  closing 
upon  their  prey.  They  teach  us  that  slyness  and  treachery  are  an  aggravation  of 
violence,  which  should  be  held  in  abomination.  The  "  mouse  "  (ver.  29)  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  everything  of  the  mus  kind  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  animal 
is  meant  by  the  word  (ap)  rendered  "  tortoise."  By  some  it  is  thought  to  be  the  crocodile  ; 
by  others  the  toad.  Its  name  indicates  some  habit  of  swelling,  and  may  teach  us  to 
abominate  all  impudence,  ostentation,  and  vanity.  (2)  The  animal  called  "  chameleon  * 
(ver.  30)  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  mongoose,  a  creature  which  eats  snakes,  rata, 
mice,  and  other  vermin ;  while  Bochart  concludes  that  the  chameleon  is  intended  by  the 
word  we  translate  "  mole."  Creatures  of  the  lizard  kind,  excepting  the  aquatic  sort, 
such  as  the  crocodile,  live  on  flies.  God  makes  some  imclean  creatures  useful  in  exter- 
minating others ;  so  he  deals  amongst  wicked  nations,  punishing  them  by  one  another 
in  their  turn.  3.  Those  that  have  more  feet.  (1)  Under  this  description  we  have  centi- 
pedes, caterpillars,  perhaps,  and  innumerable  creatures,  with  legs  more  in  number  than 
four.  Amongst  these  there  is  scope  for  naturalists  to  describe  qualities  all  which  wit 
convey  moral  lessons.  (2)  The  one  thing  we  mark  in  creatures  that  "  multiply  feet,* 
•s  the  Hebrew  expresses  it,  is  the  slowness  yet  steadiness  and  stillness  of  their  progress. 
The  stealthy,  insinuating  false  teachers  who  troubled  the  early  Churches,  and  who  have 
their  representatives  in  modern  times,  are  compared  to  these  creeping  things  (see  2  Tim. 
iii  6 ;  Jude  4). 

n.  Thk  laws  of  contamination.  These  are  ranged  imder  two  heads:  1.  Th* 
polluting  of  persons.  (1)  This  is  done  by  their  touching  the  carcase  of  an  unclean 
creature.  Whatsoever  is  unfit  for  food  roust  not  be  touched  (see  Gen.  iii.  3).  Whom 
we  cannot  commune  with  we  must  avola.  (2)  It  may  be  done  by  their  touching  the 
sarcaae  of  a  creature  originally  clean  that  has  died  of  itself.    Because  in  this  case  it 
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•ould  not  be  a  type  of  Christ,  who  (lied  voluntarily,  for  he  had  no  sin  of  his  own  tc 
doom  him  to  die.  All  intercourse  of  Christians  should  bo  in  Christ,  who  is  our  life.  2. 
The  polluting  of  thimjs.  (1)  Vessels  of  any  sort  are  rendered  unclean  by  contact  with 
the  carcase  of  an  unclean  thing.  These  represent  human  beini^s  in  the  capacity  of 
■ervants,  whether  to  God  or  man  (Rom.  ix.  21 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  21).  Some  bein<;  polluted 
•re  to  be  broken,  to  sliow  that  sin  leads  to  destruction  (Rom,  ix.  22).  Others  may  be 
purified  by  water,  to  show  that  sin  may  be  removed  by  the  sanctifying  grace  ol  the  Sjiirit 
of  God.  There  is  a  ha|>py  time  coming  (see  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21).  (2)  Clean  meat  may 
become  polluted  by  contact  with  anything  unclean.  This  law  teaches  that  "  evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners."  (3)  If  an  unclean  thing  fall  into  a  fountain  or 
well  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  water,  it  does  not  render  the  water  unclean  (ver.  36). 
The  living  water  is  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  cannot  be  rendered  unholy  by 
anything  that  sinners  may  do.  For  a  like  reason,  perhaps,  seed  that  is  to  be  sown, 
which  is  a  figure  of  Christ,  cannot  be  rendered  impure  (ver.  37).  But  if  water  be  put 
upon  the  seed  for  any  other  purpose,  the  figure  is  changed  and  tho  case  is  altered 
(ver.  38).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  11 — 13. — The  abominable  thing.  All  the  "  unclean  "  animals  were  spoken  of  a* 
"abominable."  The  Israelites  were  to  learn  to  regard  all  creatures  whicli  were  forbidden 
for  food  as  offtnsive  in  their  sight.  JIany  of  those  prohibited  were,  foi  one  reason  or 
another,  objects  of  natural  aversion  ;  fitting,  therefore,  to  be  types  and  pictures  of  "  that 
abominable  thing  which  God  hates  "  (Jer.  xliv.  4).  Probably  nothing  in  nature  affurds 
such  a  vivid  conception  of  that  which  is  loathsome  and  disgusting  as  certain  members 
of  the  animal  world.  "The  ugliness  and  spitefulness  of  the  camel,  .  .  .  the  filthy 
sensuality  of  the  hog,  the  voracious  appetency  of  the  dug,  the  wolf,  and  the  hyena,  the 
savage  ferocity  of  the  ti^jer,  the  sluggishness  of  the  sloth,  the  eagle  clutching  innocence 
in  its  talons,  the  vulture  gorging  on  putrescence,  the  slimy  fish  that  creeps  among  the 
mud,  the  snake  watching  in  the  grass,  the  scaly  thing  that  crawls  on  all  the  land  and 
in  all  the  sea;" — here  we  have  a  striking  and  almost  terrible  picture  of  tlie  repulsive- 
ness  of  sin.  The  training  of  the  Hebrew  mind  to  look  on  "  unclean  "  animals  with 
greatest  aversion  helped  them  to  view  sin  in  the  light  in  which  God  would  have  us 
regard  it,  viz. — 

I.  As  A  THiNQ  WHICH  HE  HATES  UTTERLT.  "  It  is  even  an  abomination  nnto  him," 
it  is  "  that  abominable  thing  which  he  hates."  He  is  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
evil,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity."  The  falseness,  the  impurity,  the  grossness,  the 
oppression,  the  selfishness,  the  profanity,  the  ingratitude  of  human  nature,  are  as  unen- 
durable in  God's  siglit — things  from  which  he  turns  with  as  pained  and  troubled  an  eye — 
as  are  the  most  revolting  actions  of  the  unclean  among  the  beasts  of  the  field  or  the  iip  tiles 
that  crawl  on  the  earth,  in  our  esteem.  Language  fails  to  express  the  idea  ;  the  vilest 
habits  of  the  lowest  creatures  will  alone  convey  the  thought  of  the  repulsiveness  of  sin 
In  the  sight  of  God. 

II.  As  A  THING  WHICH  THE  HOLY  HATE.  Holy  angels,  the  "  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,"  holy  men  on  earth, — all  holy  spirits,  like  the  Holy  One  himself,  hate 
sin,  shrink  from  the  sight  of  it,  regard  it  "  even  as  an  abomination."  David  records 
for  us  his  intolerance  of  iniquity  (Ps.  ci.).  Peter  tells  us  of  the  vexation  of  Lot's  righteous 
soul  with  the  unlawful  deeds  and  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked  (2  Pet.  ii.  7,  8). 
The  message  that  comes  from  the  attitude  of  the  holy  is,  "  Ye  that  love  the  Lord, 
Aafe  «wi7  "  (Ps.  xcvii.  10). 

HI.  As  A  THING  WHICH  WE  MUST  LEARN  TO  HATE.  1.  If  we  are  numbered  among 
the  holy,  we  are  bating  sin  ;  as  far  as  our  spirit  is  sanctified  by  the  truth  and  by  the 
Spirit  uf  God,  so  far  sia  is  to  us  "  that  abominable  thing."  2.  But  we  need  to  learn 
more  of  its  hideousness,  and  to  shrink  from  it  with  more  of  Divine  repugnance.  3.  And 
if  we  are  practising  any  evil  Labit,  and  therefore  cherishing  it,  and  not  only  enduring 
but  even  loving  \i^  there  must  come  a  time  of  disenchantment  when  the  evil  thing 
will  assume  to  oxix  eye  its  own  bateful  aspect.  It  is  (1)  a  painful  thing  to  consider 
that  we  may  be,  with  so  many  others,  liking  that  which  we  should  be  loathing ; 
choosing  and  cherishing  that  which  we  should  be  indignantly  repelling  or  expelling. 
(2)  A  needful  thing  to  keep  an  open  eye  to  see  that  to  which  we  may  now  be  blind  ; 
to  be  willijug  to  learn  that  which  our  true  friends  may  have  to  tearh  us ;  to  be  ready 
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and  eager  to  receive  enlightenment  from  God  (Ps.  cxxxix.  23).  (3)  A  fearful  thing 
to  think  how  many  live  and  die  in  the  love  of  that  which  is  loathsome,  and  will  only 
learn  in  retributive  scenes  what  an  abominable  thing  is  sin. — 0. 

Ver.  3. — Health  a  duty  a»  well  as  a  blessing.  Undoubtedly  there  were  moral  and 
religious  grounds  for  the  legislation  of  this  chapter  (see  subsequent  Homilies).  It  was 
designed  to  express  and  convey  religions  truth.  But  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
Divine  purpose  therein  was,  in  part,  sanitary.  It  was  chiefly  as  the  Father  of  their 
spirits  and  Sovereign  of  their  souls  that  God  thus  spoke  on  the  "  clean  and  the  un- 
clean ;"  but  it  was  also  as  the  Author  of  their  bodily  frames.  He  desired  that  those 
who  were  to  be  known  for  ever  as  his  people  should  be  healthy  in  frame  as  well  as 
pure  in  heart.  The  injunctions  given  in  this  chapter  tended  to  that  result.  Those 
animals  there  allowed  are  the  best  fitted  for  food.  Human  scienoe  confirms,  here  as 
elsewhere.  Divine  instruction.  "  The  grain-eating  and  ruminative  animals,  which 
divide  the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud,  are  alt'  'gether  the  most  healthful  and  delightful  for 
the  table."  The  flesh  of  swine,  interdicted  by  sacred  Law,  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
source  of  hurtful  and  repulsive  maladies.  No  nation  on  earth  has  been  healthier  than 
the  Hebrew.  While  providing  for  the  religious  education  and  moral  security  of  his 
people,  God  was  concerning  himself  for  their  bodily  well  being. 

Health  is  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessinc;s.  Without  it  we  can  do  little  and  enjoy 
nothing.  With  it  we  can  accomplish  much  and  triumph  over  almost  every  obstacle  in 
our  way.  A  sound  constitution  is  a  thing  to  be  profoundly  thankful  for.  But  it  is  for 
us  not  only  to  accept  this  great  gift  thankfully,  but  also  to  guard  it  diligently  and 
religiously.  There  are  four  reasons  why  we  should  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  our  body  by  those  obvious  means  which  are  within  our  reach 
(activity,  moderation,  cleanliness,  contentedness,  etc.). 

I.  Because  the  human  body  is  the  fair  workmanship  of  God.  That  which  our 
heavenly  Father  has  made  so  exquisitely  (Ps.  cxxxix.  14)  we  should  treat  as  a  thing 
1o  be  protected,  to  be  preserved  in  its  excellency.  "Everything  is  beautiful  in  its 
season  ;"  every  period  and  phase  of  our  humanity — smiling  infancy,  blithe  childhood, 
sunny  youth,  vigorous  young  manhood,  grave  prime,  grey-headed  age,  etc. 

II.  Because  the  human  body  is  the  home  and  organ  of  the  human  spirit.  In 
our  bodies  we  ourselves  dwell — our  thinking,  reasoning,  loving,  hoping,  striving  selves. 
Our  bodily  faculties  are  the  organs  ot  our  spiritual  activities ;  therefore  they  are  sacred. 

III.  Because  the  human  body  is  the  dwellinq-place  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (1  Cor. 
iii.  16,  17  ;  vi.  19,  20;  2  Cor.  vi.  16). 

IV.  Because  health  is  a  condition  of  usefulness.  It  is  true  that  men  have  been 
found  (like  Richard  Baxter)  to  work  for  years  in  sickness  and  pain,  but  it  is  only  a  few 
rare  spirits  that  can  triumph  thus  over  bodily  infirmity.  If  we  desire  to  bear  the  fullest 
possible  witness  and  to  do  the  noblest  possible  work  for  our  God  and  our  generation, 
we  must  not  be  indifferent  to  the  state  of  our  body.  The  stronger  and  healthier  we 
are  in  our  physical  frame  the  more  cheerful  will  be  the  tone  of  our  spirit,  the  more 
attractive  will  be  the  aspect  of  our  life,  the  more  strenuous  and  the  longer  continued 
will  be  the  labours  of  our  hand. — C. 

Vers.  4 — 47. — Clean  and  unclean — a  lesson  on  tin.  Why  all  these  minute  distinc- 
tions? Why  disallow  many  creatures  for  food,  the  flesh  of  which  is  not  unwholesome? 
What  means  all  this  elaborate  system  of  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  of  that  which  may 
be  taken  and  that  which  must  be  strictly  and  piously  shunned  ?    It  was — 

I.  An  early  lesson  in  a  relioicus  school.  The  people  of  God  were  in  process 
of  spiritual  cultivation ;  they  were  being  thus  trained  for  our  benefit,  that  they  might 
give  to  all  lands  and  times  a  body  of  sacred  truth  which  it  took  them  long  to  learn. 
God  would,  with  this  end  in  view,  implant  within  them,  deeply  rooted,  the  idea  of 
holiness.  This  distinction  of  clean  from  unckan  was  a  daily  lesson  in  sanctity,  in 
the  conception  of  separateness  of  the  pure  from  the  impure,  of  that  which  might  be 
partaken  of  from  that  which  might  not  be  touched,  of  that  which  could  be  liked  and 
chosen  from  that  which  was  to  be  detested  and  avoided.  They  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand, they  could  not  fail  to  be  profoundly  impressed  with  the  thought,  that  all  around 
them  ware  things  which,  for  God's  sake,  in  obedience  to  his  plain  commandment,  thej 
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miut  shrink  from  and  shun.  So  the  idea  of  holiness,  of  sacred  separation,  of  freedom 
from  that  which  defiles  (ver.  44),  was  {ilanfed  witliin  the  soul,  and  f;rcw  in  the  nation; 
and  it  was  ready  when  the  time  canio  for  the  ^reat  redeeming  purpose  of  God  to  be 
revealed.     There  was  a  peoi)lo  well  schooled  in  the  essential  idea  of  holiness, 

II.  A  REMINDER  OF  THE  PUEVALENCE  OF  SIN.  Connecting  uncleanness,  defilement, 
with  80  many  living  creatures,  there  would  bo  before  their  eyes  continual  reminders 
of  that  which  was  evil;  they  would  bo  constantly  or  frequently  put  in  remembrance 
that  they  lived  in  a  world  of  sin  and  danger.  "  All  living  nature  .  .  .  transmuted 
into  a  thousand  tongues  to  remind  and  warn  of  sin  and  uncleanness.  The  living  monitor 
would  meet  the  devout  Jew  at  every  point,  and  call  to  him  in  words  of  sacred  admo- 
nition from  every  direction.  Looking  out  at  his  door,  the  passing  of  a  camel  or  a  bird 
of  prey  would  he  a  memorial  to  him  ...  to  guard  the  a[iproaclie8  of  uncleanness. 
Sitting  down  under  his  vine  or  fig  tree,  or  going  forth  to  gather  flowers,  the  insects 
crawling  on  the  leaves  would  be  monitors  of  the  presence  of  evil,"  etc.  (Seiss). 

III.  A  PICTURE  OF  THE  MANY-SIDED  NATURE  OF  SIN.  The  unclcan  animals  being 
associated  in  liis  mind  with  sin,  the  Jew  would  naturally  connect  particular  sins 
with  those  animals  whose  habits  suggested  the  thought  :  the  fox  would  remind  him 
5f  the  evil  of  treachery  and  low  cunning ;  the  tiger,  of  ferocity  ;  the  hog,  of  sensuality ; 
the  vulture,  of  gluttony,  etc. ;  he  would  see  before  him  living  pictures  of  various  forms 
jf  sin,  and  would  be  reminded  that  evil  in  every  form,  temptation  in  every  phase, 
were  about  him,  and  that  vigilance  was  needful  at  every  hour  of  his  life,  at  every 
step  of  his  course. 

We  may  learn  from  these  thoughts:  1.  That  holiness  includes,  if  it  is  not  contained 
in,  separateness  of  soul  and  life  from  that  which  is  evil.  Thou^rh  not  minute  legal 
precepts,  yet  other  voices  say  clearly,  forcibly,  imperatively  to  us,  "Be  ye  separate; 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing."  2.  That  sin,  with  its  taint  and  temptation,  is  on  every 
hand;  and  not  only  all  around  us  but,  what  is  more  and  worse,  within  us.  "  Watch 
and  pray,"  say  the  heavenly  voices.  3.  That  sin  is  multiform  in  our  day  and  land 
4S  it  was  in  theirs.  It  approaches  by  every  avenue,  drapes  itself  in  every  costume, 
assumes  every  air  and  attitude,  must  be  promptly  recognized,  wisely  parried,  stoutly 
fought,  patiently  and  repeatedly  subdued.— C. 

Vers.  4 — 47. — Clean  and  nnclean  —three  side  truths.  I.  That  God  does  some  things 
ro  PROVE  us.  There  were  plain,  palpable  reasons  of  a  sanitary  or  moral  nature  for  many  of 
these  prohibitions ;  for  many  others  there  were,  doubtless,  valid  reasons  which  escape  our 
view.  Probably  some  remain  for  which  there  was  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
but  it  seemed  good  to  the  Divine  Ruler  of  Israel  to  issue  them  as  tests  of  obedience. 
8uch  was  the  prohibition  of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  Eden.  Such  were  certain  statutes 
on  other  subjects.  Occasionally  these  laws  regulating  the  dietary  must  have  been 
•everely  testing.  The  fisherman,  e.g.,  must  have  been  sometmies  tried  when  he  landed 
fine  palatable  fish  which  were  forbidden,  and  which  had  to  be  cast  ajain  into  the  sea. 
God's  dealing  may  seem  arbitrary  to  us.  Enough  that  he,  our  Father,  who  has 
given  us  bo  much,  who  has  indeed  given  us  everything  we  are  and  have,  and  to  whom 
we  are  looking  for  everything  we  shall  be  -and  shall  enjoy  in  the  furthest  future,  holds 
out  of  reach  or  takes  back  again  that  which  we  would  fain  have  or  keep.  God  tries 
us,  and  we  must  submit  with  filial  trustfulness  and  cheerfulm  ss. 

II.  That  in  doubtful  cases  we  do  well  to  abstain.  "  There  was  a  difficulty  in 
determining  the  case  of  the  camel  whether  or  not  it  really  divides  the  hoof  wholly,  and 
the  case  of  the  hare  whether  it  really  chews  the  cud."  These,  however,  are  prohibited. 
We  are  often  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  we  are  doubtful  as  to-  the  legality  of 
pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  or  profits  to  be  realized.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  keep  our 
**  hands  off."  Abstinence  will  result  in  an  infinitesimal  loss;  indulgence  might  end  in 
serious  mischief  (see  1  Thess.  v.  22). 

III.  That  we  abb  most  importantly  effected  by  the  things  which  wb 
APPROPRIATE.  Stringent  and  detailed  dietary  laws  may  seem  to  us  to  be  a  redundani 
part  of  revelation.  They  would  not  have  been  added,  probably,  but  for  the  direct 
religious  aspect  they  wore.  But,  apart  from  their  primary  object,  they  teach  us  the 
valuable  lesson  that  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  if  not  supreme  importance  to  be  appro- 
priating right  things  every  day.    1.  Bight  food  for  the  body.    Many  men  are  less  devout. 
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less  usefiil,  less  excellent  and  admirable  in  heart  and  life,  because  of  the  unguarded 
and  intemperate  way  in  which  they  eat  and  drink.  We  may  be  neither  gluttons  nor 
drunkards ;  yet  we  may  lower  our  character  and  lessen  our  influence  by  ill-regulated 
appetite  in  eating  and  drinking.  Profoundly  true  and  urgently  denianded  as  were 
the  words  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xv.  11),  "not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth 
a  man,"  we  may  be  sure  that  Jesus  Christ  would  have  us  exercise  such  self- 
restraint,  and,  if  need  be,  such  self-denial  as  will  keep  us  from  all  grossness  of  thought 
and  habit,  from  all  degeneracy  of  spirit  (Matt.  xvi.  24: ;  see  1  Cor.  x.  31).  2.  Right 
thoughts  for  the  mind.  That  which  the  mind  is  appropriating,  day  by  day,  is 
determining  its  nature.  It  makes  all  the  diflfereuce  whether,  mentally,  we  are  eating 
and  drinking  that  which  is  pure,  wholesome,  clean,  refining,  or  that  which  is  gross, 
noxious,  unclean,  deteriorating.  How  immeasurably  important  the  companions  we 
choose,  the  books  we  read,  the  conversations  in  which  we  indulge !  3.  Right  resolutioni 
for  the  soul.  The  soul  is  entertaining  desires  and  coming  to  conclusions,  on  larger  and 
lesser  things,  every  day.  If  these  be  unworthy,  it  is  growing  in  evil ;  if  these  be 
honourable  and  excellent,  it  is  growing  in  rectitude,  in  spiritual  beauty,  in  usefulness, 
as  the  days  and  months  go  by. — C. 

Vers.  46,  47. — Clean  and  unclean — th9  abolition  of  tJie  law.  "This  is  the  law" 
(ver.  46).     But  " it  is  the  law"  no  longer ;  consider — 

I.  The  fact  that  this  Levitical  law  has  been  bet  aside.  1.  Perhaps  by  the 
word  of  our  Lord  in  Mark  vii.  15,  especially  taking  the  translation  of  ver.  19,  "  This  he 
said,  making  all  meats  pure  "  (Farrar,  '  Lite  of  Paul,'  vol.  i.  p.  276).  2.  Certainly  by 
the  heavenly  voice  and  the  apostolic  conduct  (Acts  x.  14,  48).  3.  By  united  apostolic 
agreement  (Acts  xv.  22 — 29).  4.  By  inspired  Epistles  (1  Cor.  viii.  8;  Rom.  xiv.  4; 
1  Tim.  iv.  3,  4).  Clearly  we  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  observe  these  statutes. 
"We  learn  from  this  our  immunity — 

II.  I'hat  such  pictorial  teachino  is  not  now  needed.  What  moral  and 
spiritual  lessons  were  to  be  conveyed  by  these  injunctions  and  by  the  habits  of  thought 
and  deed  they  created,  have  been  learnt ;  the  rudimentary  lesson  is  no  longer  needed. 
We  are  supposed  to  understand  or  to  be  able  to  learn  in  other  ways  what  God  means 
by  holiness,  how  hateful  sin  is  in  his  sight,  how  prevalent  it  is,  how  manifold  in  its 
shapes  and  colours,  how  sedulously  it  is  to  be  avoided. 

III.  That  God  trusts  us  to  act  aright  in  this  matteb  op  bodily  nourish- 
MKNT.  The  Law  treated  the  race  as  if  it  were  in  its  religious  childhood ;  the  gospel 
as  if  it  had  attained  to  manhood  (Gal.  iv.  1,  23).  Christ  our  Lord  trusts  us  to 
act  wisely  and  faithfully.  We  must  honour  his  Divine  confidence  in  us.  We  shall  do 
so  by  :  1.  Intelligent  study  of  what  is  really  wholesome  and  health-giving.  2.  Modera- 
tion in  the  use  of  that  which  is  "good  for  food."  3i.  Endeavour  to  make  the  body  the 
active  servant  of  the  souL — C. 

Vers.  24 — 28,  39,  40. — The  significance  of  death.  "Whosoever  toucheth  the  carcase 
•ball  be  unclean."  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  minute  and  strincrent  regulations 
touching  the  dead  bodies  of  animals,  both  clean  (vers.  39,  40)  and  unclean  (vers.  24— 
28)  ?    The  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  fourfold  consideration — 

T.  How  much  God  makes  of  death.  Death  is  the  key-note  of  very  much  of  sacred 
Scripture.  "Thou  shalt  die  "  is  a  constantly  recurring  refrain.  "And  he  died  "is 
a  continually  repeated  statement.  It  was  the  death  of  the  slain  victim  at  the  altar  that 
made  expiation  for  the  sinner.  It  is  the  death  upon  the  cross  which  constitutes 
the  sacrifice  for  the  world's  sin.  The  death  of  the  soul  is  the  awful  punishment 
of  guilt  hereafter  as  it  is  on  earth.  It  was  the  death  of  these  animals  that  made  their 
carcases  unclean.    In  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  God  makes  much  of  death. 

U.  The  sigxificance  of  death.  Death  is  odious  and  intolerable  in  God's  sight: 
it  must  be  made  to  seem  so  in  man's ;  for :  1.  It  is  the  consequence  of  sin  in  man.  2.  It 
is  the  picture  of  sin  in  man.  3.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the  painful  and  hateful  presents, 
of  sin  in  man. 

III.  The  avoidableness  op  bin.  The  fact  that  the  dead  carcase  could  be  and  must 
be  avoided,  and  that  contraction  of  ceremonial  defilement  could  be  prevented,  indicated 
to  the  Jew  and  now  intimates  to  us  that  sin  may  be  and  must  be  sh\mned.     Two 
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things  were  nnd  are  necessary :  1.  Cnrefulnesa :  scrupulous  regard  to  the  known  laws 
(vers.  32,  34,  38).  2.  ISelf-ancrifice :  tilings  made  unclcau  must  be  broken  up,  disused, 
castaway,  at  whatever  cost  (vers.  33,  35). 

IV.  The  removal  or  the  stain  of  bin.  "It  must  be  put  into  water;  ...  bo 
it  shall  be  ckaused  '*  (ver.  32).     "There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,"  etc. — C. 

Ver.  44. — Sacred  separation.  "  Te  shall  therefore  sanctify  yourselves."  The  root* 
thought  of  sanctity  is  separateness.  A  man  sanctifies  himself  when  he  scjiarates  him- 
self trom  that  which  is  evil  and  impure;  so  with  a  nation  or  a  family.  These  strict 
laws  concerning  the  clean  and  the  unclean  had  imjoi taut  reference  to— 

I.  National  skpakation.  1.  God  purposed  to  establish  a  holy  nation.  He  designed, 
by  various  methods,  to  separate  for  himself  a  people  free  from  the  idolatry  and  the  im- 
morality of  the  race.  2.  He  therefore  determined  to  separate  Israel  from  international 
intercourse.  The  people  of  God  were  not  to  have  any  outside  social  relations,  were  not 
to  intermarry  with  neighbouring  nations.  3.  Therefore,  beside  gcograpliical  obstacles 
and  positive  prohibitions,  God  interposed  a  precise  and  separating  dietary.  This  created 
a  strong  barrier  between  his  people  and  all  others.  The  laws  of  food  affect  us  power- 
fully in  our  social  relations.  Free  intercourse  is  impossible  without  hospitality,  and 
hosi)itality  is  impossible  where  distinctions  as  to  eating  and  drinking  are  not  only 
numerous  but  sacred  and  binding.  A  Hebrew  could  not  sit  down  to  the  table  of  an 
Egyptian  or  an  Arab  without  offending  his  host  and  sinning  against  his  God.  More- 
over, such  distinctions  would  generate  and  foster  feelings  of  moral  aversion  toward  those 
who  did  not  observe  them,  and  this  would  be  another  strong  fence,  helping  to  maintain 
separateness.  The  Jews  may  have  carried  this  far  beyond  the  original  intention  of  the 
Divine  Legislator;  but  at  that  jioint  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  all  considera- 
tions were  second,  longo  intervallo,  to  the  one  supreme  end  of  keeping  Israel  separate 
and  pure.  God  has,  in  his  providence,  divided  the  human  race  into  nations  by  separating 
seas  and  mountains;  there  are  many  obvious  advantages  in  this:  it  niakes  government, 
and  therefore  order  and  security,  a  ix)ssible  thing.  It  makes  possible  national  influence 
for  good.  How  much  of  benefit  and  blessing  to  Europe  and  the  world  has  arisen 
and  will  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  who  is  Lord  of  the  sea  and  the  rock  has  cut  a 
channel  and  filled  it  with  the  dividing  waters  between  the  continent  and  this  Heaven- 
taught  land  of  ours  (Vs.  cxlvii.  20)  1 

II.  Family  separation.  "  God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families  **  (Ps.  IxriiL  6). 
But  he  thereby  not  only  makes  the  lonely  to  be  social  and  joyous ;  he  separates  one 
small  group  of  .souls  from  all  others.  The  family  unites  its  members  into  one  fellowship ; 
it  also  divides  the  nation  into  separate  circles.  It  is  a  fence  which  shuts  out  as  well  as 
it  shuts  in.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imperative  and  sacred  duties  which  God  lays  upon 
us  who  are  parents  to  see  that  no  injiuious,  no  poisonous,  no  ruinous  element,  in  the 
sha^e  of  a  contaminating  human  soul,  is  admitted  within  the  gates  of  family  life. 

HI.  Individual  separation.  With  us  (speaking  generally)  God  wills  how  separate 
the  nation  shall  be;  the  human  parent  determines  how  separate  the  family  shall  be; 
each  individual  soul  must  decide  how  separate  he  and  his  life  shall  be.  There  is 
a  sin-stained,  corrupted  world  encompassing  us ;  we  must  choose,  for  ourselves,  how  far 
we  will  enter  it,  how  free  our  intercourse  with  it  shall  be.  There  are,  however,  some 
general  princii'les.     1.  We  must  have  something  to  do  with  it  (John  xvii.  15;  1  Cor. 

9).  2  We  must  impose  some  restraints  on  ourselves ;  we  must  draw  some  lines  of 
Imiitation;  we  must  "sanctify  (separate)  ourselves."  3.  We  should  refrain  frum 
familiar  association  with  the  openly  ungodly;  for  by  such  familiarity  we  should  identify 
ourselves  with  their  principles  and  countenance  their  evil  ways.  4.  We  should  avoid 
intimacy  with  the  irreligious  and  undecided ;  for  if  we  mingle  continually  with  those 
who  walk  on  lower  spiritual  ground,  we  shall  surely  fall  to  their  level  (Prov.  xiii. 
20).— C. 

Ver.  45. — IT'gh  reasons  for  holinesi.  The  height  of  human  character  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  motives  by  which  men  allow  themselves  to  be  governed.  It  is  certain 
(1)  that  we  are  all  actuated  by  a  great  variety  of  motives;  (2)  tliat  we  are  affected  by 
many  considerations  in  our  choice  of  the  better  path ;  (3)  that  of  the  right  motives 
which  actuate  us  snme  are  much  higher  than  others;  (4)  that  while  't  is  well  to  be 
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moTcd  by  every  honourable  impulse,  we  should  seek  to  be  mainly  moved  by  the  highest 
and  best  of  all. 

Here  we  have  three  of  the  highest  posrible  motives  for  the  best  possible  estate,  three 
high  reasons  for  holiness. 

L  God,  in  his  sovkbeiqntt,  oomxands  it,  akd  it  ib  oub  highest  duty  to  obey 
HM.  " I  am  ,  .  .  your  Ood :  ye  shall"  Duty  is  one  of  the  highest  of  all  considera- 
tions, if  not  positively  the  very  highest.  Our  duty  to  obey  God  when  he  says  "  ye 
sLall"  is  clearly  the  highest  of  all  duties. 

II.  God  himself  ib  the  Holy  Onk,  and  it  is  otm  highest  honoub  to  be  like  him. 
"  Ye  shall  be  holy ;  for  I  am  holy."  He  is  the  "  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  the  "  holy,  holy, 
holy  Lord  God  of  hosts."  "  He  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all."  There  is  no 
conceivable  ambition  man  can  cherish  that  is  so  high  as  the  aspiration  to  be  like  God, 
the  righteous  Father  of  souls  (see  Matt.  v.  48). 

III.  God,  oub  Bedeemeb,  desires  it,  and  it  is  cub  highest  satisfaction  to  please 
HIM.  "  I  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  If  there  were 
anything  we  desired  to  withhold  from  him  who  is  "  our  God,"  the  God  from  whom  we 
came,  to  whom  we  belong,  and  before  whom  we  stand,  still  there  can  be  nothing  we 
will  keep  back  from  him  who  is  our  Redeemer,  who  has  "  brought  us  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  **  To  Jesus,  our  Atoning  Priest,"  we  bring 
(1)  our  promptest  and  devoutest  attention,  (2)  our  unquestioning  faith,  (3)  our  most 
cheerful  obedience.     We  run  to  keep  hi*  commandments. — C. 

Ver.  45. — Holiness  and  its  requirements.  When  a  man  has  purified  himself  and 
taken  upon  himself  vows  of  devotedness  to  God,  then  is  he  preparod  to  be  the  recipient 
of  Divine  communications.  After  Aaron's  consecration,  he  is  instructed  both  separately, 
and  conjointly  with  Moses  (ch.  x.  8;  xi.  1).  The  legislator  and  the  priest  act  in 
harmony  under  a  theocracy  ;  the  laws  of  God  are  the  statutes  of  the  nation. 

I.  The  8ANCT1FICATI0N  BEQUiBED  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GoD.  1.  It  is  o  uecessary  eon- 
aeqttence  of  his  character  and  of  the  relationship  they  sustain  to  him.  What  the  Master 
loves,  the  servant  must  love ;  what  the  King  is,  that  his  subjects  become.  Sanctity  is 
the  glory  of  God.  To  be  untarnished,  free  from  taint,  this  is  his  prerogative  and 
separates  him  from  all  idol  gods.  Holiness  is  not  so  much  one  special  attribute  as 
the  all-embracing  purity,  the  bright  cloud  that  invests  his  excellences  with  spotless 
splendour.  Evil  flies  from  his  presence.  Unless,  therefore,  his  people  manifest  this 
separation  from  impurity,  how  can  he  take  delight  in  them  and  bless  them  ?  Unless 
they  reflect  something  of  his  image,  how  can  he  acknowledge  them  as  his  children  ? 
He  says,  "  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy."  2.  2%«  intention  of  Ood  has  been  signified  in 
delivering  his  people  from  bondage.  He  declares  himself  Jehovah,  the  bringer-up  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  be  to  them  for  a  God  (Elohim).  This 
same  design  is  expressed  in  ch.  xx.  26,  "  I  the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  severed  you 
from  other  people,  that  ye  should  be  mine."  To  what  purpose  was  the  yoke  of  idolatrous 
sinful  Egypt  broken,  if  Israel  remained  impure  and  unholy  ?  The  intent  of  Jehovah 
would  be  frustrated.  A  similar  line  of  argument  is  pursued  in  1  Pet  i.  15 — 19,  where 
the  precept  of  the  text  is  enforced  by  reference  to  the  cost  of  redemption — not  corruptible 
things,  but  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  being  the  price  of  our  ransom.  We  make  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  gift  of  his  Son  of  none  efiect  if  we  continue  in  the  former  sins. 
3.  This  same  deliverance  is  appealed  to  cm  a  claim  upon  his  people^s  gratitude  and 
(^tdience.  The  very  kindness  ot  Jehovah  in  emancipating  the  nation  and  guiding  them 
through  the  wilderness  constituted  a  valid  reason  for  abstaining  from  all  that  Grod  for- 
bade. Unworthy  are  they  of  being  the  recipients  of  mercy  who  do  not  feel  themselves 
bound  thereby  to  please  this  merciful  Lord.  Shall  not  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  us 
to  live  unto  him,  acknowledging  that  we  are  henceforth  not  our  own?  Conduct 
actuated  by  such  motives  is  not  servitude.  It  accords  with  the  dictates  of  reason, 
conscience,  and  emotion.  Compared  with  the  bondage  from  which  Christ  releases  ua 
hi«  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light  indeed. 

II.  What  this  sancttification  involves.  1.  Adherence  to  distinctions  unknown 
to  the  world  in  general.  Some  animals  were  to  be  regarded  as  totally  unfit  for  food, 
others  unclean  under  certain  conditions.  It  was  not  the  business  of  these  teachers  to 
make  the  distinctions,  but  to  explain  and  enforce  them.    The  popular  classification  was 
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adopted — it  would  be  tlie  only  one  iritelli<:iblo.  Even  in  trivial  matters  Oo'Ti  people 
are  to  be  distiiujttishd  from  the  heathen.  'I'liese  distinctions  were  nut  sinjjjly  arbitrary  ; 
they  depended  on  considerations  sanitarv,  ethical,  and  instinctive.  Thaukfid  for  the 
relief  the  gospel  afTunls  us  from  the  buruensome  ceremonies  of  the  I^aw,  knowing  that 
"  every  creature  of  God  is  good,"  we  have  yet  to  do  ail,  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  to  the 
glory  of  God.  Uis  gifts  are  to  be  received  with  tiiauksi^iving,  sanctdied  by  the  Word 
of  God  and  prayer.  We  are  not  "  subject  to  ordinances  that  perish  with  the  usjng," 
yet  are  we  to  set  our  affection  on  ti)ings  above,  and  to  mortify  our  members  wliich  are 
upon  the  earth;  observances  which  the  majority  of  mankind  practise  not.  The  line 
of  division  between  things  pure  and  defiling  is  plainly  marked  if  we  apply  our  eyes  to 
Burvey  it.  Others  may  call  us  bigoted,  narrow-mindeti,  straight-lnced,  but  we  prefer 
the  commendation  of  our  Master  to  tlie  good-will  of  men.  2.  Possible  has  of  proi'erty. 
How  vexatious  to  an  Israelite  to  be  obliged  to  destroy  a  vessel  because  it  was  polluted 
(ver.  33),  or  a  cooking-range  (ver.  35),  or  some  moistened  seed  (vcr.  38)!  Many  like 
a  religion  that  costs  them  nothing,  that  is  not  particular  about  triHes.  Very  real  is 
that  man's  religion  who  refuses  to  employ  ill-gotten  gain  or  dishonest  measures,  and 
who  would  renounce  connection  with  a  firm  rather  than  be  a  party  to  unjust  proceed- 
ings. Pity  that  so  much  evil  should  be  condoned  and  defiling  association  suffered  for 
sake  of  the  profit  it  brings  1  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  cause  thee  to  stumble,  cast  it  off. 
3.  Continual  care  and  trouble.  To  touch  a  dead  animal  necessitated  ablution  of  the 
clothes,  and  the  vessel  which  should  be  accidentally  made  "  unclean "  must  be 
thoroughly  washed,  and  both  man  and  utensil  remained  ceremonially  unclean  till  the 
evening.  At  any  moment  an  Israelite  might  be  compelled  to  repair  the  inroads  of 
pollution,  and  constant  caution  was  requisite  to  abstain  from  needlessly  incurring  stain. 
The  sanctity  God  desires  is  a  life-long  work,  and  lovers  of  ease  had  better  not  under- 
take it.  To  be  like  him  who  was  "  holy,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,"  is  to  take 
up  the  cross  and  deny  one's  self.  "  Watch  and  pray  unceasingly  "  must  be  our  motto. 
Thanks  be  to  him  who  hath  opened  a  "fountain  for  sin  and  uucleanness,"  wherein  at 
all  seasons  we  may  bathe  and  come  forth  white  as  snow  1  Thus  shall  we  show  forth 
the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  us.  Let  us  learn  to  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
testifying  our  love  to  him  who  gave  himself  for  us. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 47. — Holiness.  Ver.  45,  "  For  I  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God :  ye  shall  therefore  be  holy,  for  1  am  holy." 

L  The  basis  on  which  holiness  rests.  The  Divine  call.  1.  All  religion  must 
find  ita  real  strength  as  well  as  its  root  in  Divine  love.  "  We  love  him  because  he  first 
loved  us."  A  redeemed  life  must  be  holy.  "  He  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  We  begin  our  holiness  with  the  cross  of  Christ.  lie  has 
cleansed  us  with  his  blond,  therefore  we  must  be  clean.  2.  The  deliverance  effected  by 
God  for  his  people  is  made  the  pledge  of  an  eternal  life  by  the  s/>ecial  covenant,  which 
separated  them  from  all  others.  We  must  have  fact  and  positive  revelation  and  direct 
promise  to  fall  back  upon.  He  also  calls  us  to  himself,  declares  himself  our  God.  He 
says,  "  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy."  Likeness  to  God  is  our  rule ;  fellowship  with  God 
is  our  strength  and  joy. 

II.  Thk  nature  and  method  of  holiness.  1.  The  holiness  which  God  requires 
la  personal  holiness — holiness  in  life,  manners,  habits,  food,  everything  which  concerns 
the  man  himself.  The  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  etc.,  refer  to  natural 
laws  of  health  and  life.  2.  Holiness  must  be  the  characteristic  of  God's  people  as  a 
community.  The  laws  of  cleanliness  separated  the  nation  as  a  whole  from  other 
nations.  They  applied  to  all  classes,  and  to  every  individual.  The  Church  must  be  a 
holy  Church.  The  lack  of  discipline  is  a  terrible  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  religion. 
We  must  keep  off  the  unclean.  The  covenant  blessing  will  not  be  given  unless  the 
covenant  law  be  observed.  "Let  a  man  examine  himself."  Defilement  of  sacred 
things  is  judgment  to  ourselves.  3.  The  holiness  of  this  world's  life  is  a  promise  and 
prediction  of  the  higher  holiness  of  the  everlasting  life.  The  clean  and  unclean  animals 
weredisiinguished  that  thetaintof  death  mi^'h  the  removed  in  the  case  ofthose  fit  for  food. 
The  distinction  itself  seemed  to  say  all  would  be  clean  to  you  if  it  were  not  for  death. 
When  we  are  above  the  conditions  of  earthly  life,  then  to  be  holy  will  be  to  be  really 
like  God — not  in  a  mere  negative  purity  of  not  being  contaminated,  not  siiming ;  but 
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bein-  spiritually  created  afresh,  with  immortal  natures,  with  perfect  hearts  to  serve 
G^  w  th  life  interpenetrated  by  his  Divine  glory.  The  holiness  of  the  best  Christian 
one^rth  is  but  an  imperfect  thing,  largely  a  holiness  of  external  regulation  and  separa- 
tbnfrom  the  uncleanV  but  the  holiness  of  the  angelic  nature  wiU  be  a  real  and  positive 
participation  of  the  Divine. — K. 


EXPOSITION. 


C5HAPTER  XIL 

UnOLKATWESS  derived  from  OHILDBIBTH. 

As  there  is  a  natural  disgust  felt  for  some 
kinds  of  food,  which  serves  as  a  foundation 
for  the  precepts  of  the  last  chapter,  so 
there  is  an  instinct  which  regards  some  of 
the  concomitants  of  childbirth,  and  some 
diseases,  as  foul  and  defiling.    In  accord- 
ance with  these  instincts,  purifying  rites 
are  commanded  for  the  restoration  of  those 
affected  to  ceremonial   cleanness.     These 
instincts   and   consequent   regulations  re- 
specting women  in  childbirth  are  found  in 
very  many  different  nations.    "  The  Hindoo 
law  pronounced  the  mother  of  a  new-bom 
clild  to  be  impure  for  forty  days,  required 
the  father  to  bathe  as  soon  as  the  bbth  had 
taken  place,  and  debarred  the  whole  family 
for  a  period  from  religious  rites,  while  they 
were  'to  confine  themselves  to  an  inward 
remembrance  of  the  Deity ; '  in  a  Brahmin 
family  this  rule  extended  to  all  relations 
within  the  fourth  degree,  for  ten  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  had  to  bathe.    Ac- 
cording to  the  Parsee  law,  the  mother  and 
child  were  bathed,  and  the  mother  had  to  live 
in  seclusion  for  forty  days,  after  which  she 
had  to  undergo  other  purifying  rites.    The 
Arabs  are  said  by  Burckhardt  to  regard 
the  mother  as  unclean  for  forty  days.     The 
ancient  Greeks  suffered  neither  childbirth 
nor  death  to  take  place  within  consecrated 
places ;  both  mother  and  child  were  bathed, 
and  the  mother  was  not  allowed  to  approach 
an  altar  for  forty  days.    The  term  of  forty 
days,  it  is  evident,  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  critical  one  for  both  the  mother  and 
the  child.    The  day  on  which  the  Bomans 
gave  the  name  to  the  child — the  eighth  day 
for  a  girl,  and  the  ninth  for  a  boy — was 
called  lustrieuB  diei,  'the  day  of  purifica- 
tion,' because  certain  lustral  rites  in  behalf 
of  the  child  were  performed  on  the  occasion. 


and  some  sort  of  offering  was  made.  The 
amphidromia  of  the  Greeks  was  a  similar 
lustration  for  the  child,  when  the  name  was 
given,  probably  between  the  seventh  and 
tenth  days  "  (Clark). 

Vers.  2 — 4. — She  shall  be  nnolean  seven 
days.  The  mother  is  to  be  unclean  seven 
days^  and  after  that  to  be  in  the  blood  of  her 
purifying  three  and  thirty  days  (ver.  4). 
The  difterence  between  these  two  states 
may  be  seen  by  looking  on  to  ch.  xv.  IS — 28, 
and  comparing  that  passage  with  ver.  4  of 
this  chapter.  In  the  first  stage,  during  the 
•even  days,  she  made  all  that  she  touched 
unclean ;  in  the  second  stage,  during  the 
thirty-three  days,  she  was  only  required  to 
touch  no  hallowed  thing,  nor  come  into  the 
sanctuary,  as  she  was  progressing  towards 
cleanness.  The  number  of  days  during 
which  she  is  to  be  altogether  unclean  is  to 
be  according  to  the  days  of  the  separation 
for  her  infirmity,  that  is,  seven  days,  as  in 
the  case  of  her  monthly  courses  (see  ch. 
XV.  19).  In  the  eighth  day  the  fle^  of  his 
foreskhi  shall  be  circumcised.  The  Levitical 
legislation  recognizes  the  regulation  as  to 
the  day  of  the  circumcision  made  at  the 
time  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  "  And 
he  that  is  eight  days  old  (or  a  son  of  eight 
days)  shall  be  circumcised  among  you, 
every  man  child  in  your  generations" 
(Gen.  xvii.  12).  Until  the  days  of  her  puri- 
fying be  fulfilled.  "  When  in  a  state  of  im- 
purity, the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  enter 
the  sanctuary,  to  keep  the  Passover,  and  to 
partake  of  holy  food,  whether  of  sacrificial 
meat,  of  sacred  oiferings  and  gifts,  or  of 
shew-bread,  because  the  clean  only  were  fit 
to  approach  the  holy  God  and  all  that 
appertains  to  him  (Lev.  vii.  19 — 21 ;  xxiL 
3 ;  Numb.  ix.  6 ;  xviiL  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  5)  " 
(Kalisch). 

Ver.  5. — If  she  bear  a  maid  ohild,  then 
she  shall  be  unclean  two  weeks ;  . . .  and  she 
shall  continne  in  the  blood  of  her  purifying 
threescore  and  six  days.  The  reason  why 
the  duration  of  the  mother's  uncleanness  is 
twice  as  long  at  a  girl's  birth  as  at  a  boy's, 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  uncleannesa 
attached  to  the  child  as  well  as  to  the 
mother,  but  as  the  boy  was  placed  in  a  state 
of  ceremonial  purity  at  once  by  the  act  of  cir- 
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onmoision,  whioh  took  plaoe  on  the  •ic:bth 
day,  he  thereupon  foiised  to  lie  unoleiin,  and 
the  muthur's  uncluannucia  aloue  rumainud  ; 
whereas  in  tlie  case  of  a  f^irl,  both  mother 
and  cliUil  were  unclean  during  the  period 
that  tho  foiuior  was  "  in  tho  blood  of  her 
purifying, '  and  therefore  that  period  had 
to  be  doubly  long.  See  Luke  ii.  20,  where 
the  right  reading  is,  "  When  the  days  of 
their  iiurifieation,  according  to  the  Law  of 
Moses,  were  aocompliHhud."  For  eight 
days  the  infant  Saviour  submitted  to  legal 
uncleanne.-s  in  "  fulfilling  all  righteous- 
ness" (Matt.  iii.  15),  and  therefore  the 
whole  forty  days  were  spoken  of  as  "  the 
days  of  thtir  purification." 

V'ers.  G,  7. — Tlie  previous  verses  having 
stated  the  conditions  and  the  term  of  cuntinu- 
ance  of  the  uncleunness  arising  from  child- 
birth, the  tliree  final  verses  describe  the 
offerings  to  be  made  by  the  woman  for  her 
purification.  She  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the 
flrit  year  for  a  burnt  offenng,  and  a  young 


pigeon,  or  a  turtledove,  for  a  sin  offerinif. 
Two  thingH  are  noticeable  her(t ;  firhl,  Uiat 
tlie  burnt  offering,  symholiziii^  sell-Jevo- 
tion,  is  far  more  costly  and  im|)ijrtant  than 
the  sin  offering,  whieh  had  not  to  !«  off*  red 
for  any  individual  personal  sin,  but  only  for 
human  sin,  "which  had  been  indirectly 
manifested  in  her  bodily  condition"  'Keil); 
and  secondly,  that  in  this  one  case  the  nin 
offering  appears  to  succeed  the  burnt  offer 
iug  instead  of  preceding  it.  No  doubt  the 
changed  order  is  owing  to  the  cause  just 
mentioned;  the  idea  of  sin,  though  it  may 
not  be  altogether  put  aside  (Gen.  iii.  lU),  is 
not  to  be  prominent,  as  tiiough  it  «ere 
peculiar  to  the  special  woman  who  was 
puiifiud. 

Ver.  8. — If  she  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb. 
A  concession  is  made  to  poverty,  which  in 
later  times  appears  to  have  been  largely 
acted  on.  It  was,  aa  we  know,  taken  ad 
vanta?!'  '>f  by  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
(Luke  ii.  24). 


HOMILETICa. 


Ver.  6. — Generation,  conception,  and  birth,  not  having  anything  sinful  necessarily 
eonnected  with  theiu,  the  sin  ofiFerin"^  in  this  case  is  rather  an  intimation  ot  orii^inal  slu 
than  an  atonement  lor  actual  sin;  the  "sorrow"  attached  to  childbirth  being  espeoially 
connected  with  the  fall  of  man  as  a  result  of  Eve's  share  in  bringing  it  about  (Gen.  iii. 
16).  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  to  countenance  ascetic  or  Manichsean  views  of  marriage 
intercourse.  Where  any  prohibitory  injunctions  are  given  on  the  subject,  the  purpose 
is  to  avoid  ceremonial,  not  moral,  uncleanness  (Exod.  xix.  15 ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  4  ;  cL  ch. 
XT.  18). 

Ver.  8. — Some  fifteen  hundred  years  after  this  law  of  purification  after  childbirth  had 
been  given  to  and  by  Moses,  a  man  child  was  born  in  a  country  which  did  not  at  the 
time  of  the  legislation  of  Moses  belong  to  the  Israelites,  and  which  those  whom  Moses 
addressed  had  never  seen.  The  country  was  Palestine,  the  city  Bethlehem.  The  birth 
took  place  in  a  stable,  for  the  mother  was  poor.  For  eight  days  she  remained  unclean, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  the  child  was  circumcised,  and  "  hia  name  was  called  Jesus " 
(Luke  ii.  21).  For  thirty-three  days  longer  she  continued  "  iu  the  blood  of  her 
purifying  "  (ch.  xii.  4),  and  then  "  when  the  days  of  their  purification  according  to  the 
Law  of  Moses  were  accuiiiplished,  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  him  to 
the  Lord,  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  according  to  that  which  is  said  in  the  Law  of  the 
Lord "  (Luke  ii.  22,  24).  Had  the  mother  been  wealthy,  she  would  have  offered  a 
lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  a  young  pigeon,  or  turtle-dove,  for  a  sin  offering,  but 
though  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  she  was  poor,  and  her  sacrifice  was  therefore 
"a  pair  of  turtledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons" — one  of  the  birds  being  for  a  burnt 
offering,  betokening  the  devotion  of  her  life  afresh  to  God  after  the  peril  that  she  had 
gone  through ;  the  other  for  a  sin  offering,  recognizing  her  share  in  the  penalty  of  Eve 
as  partaker  in  original  sin.  "On  bringing  her  offering,  she  would  enter  the  temple 
through  *  the  gate  of  the  firstborn,'  and  stand  in  waiting  at  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  from 
the  time  that  the  incense  was  kindled  on  the  golden  altar.  Behind  her,  in  the  court  of 
the  women,  was  the  crowd  of  worshippers,  while  she  herself,  at  the  top  of  the  Levites' 
Bteps,  which  led  up  to  the  great  court,  would  witness  all  that  passed  in  the  sanctuary. 
At  last  one  of  the  officiating  priests  would  come  to  her  at  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  take 
from  her  hand  the  poor's  offering,  which  she  had  brought.    The  monxiog  Bacrifice  wai 
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ended,  and  but  few  would  linger  behind  while  the  offering  for  her  purification  waa 
actually  made.  She  who  brought  it  mingled  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  the 
service.  And  now  the  priest  once  more  approached  her,  and,  sprinkling  her  with  the 
sacrificial  blood,  declared  her  cleansed.  Her  *  firstborn '  was  next  redeemed  at  the  hand 
of  the  priest  with  five  shekels  of  silver;  two  benedictions  being  at  the  same  time 
pronouuced — one  for  the  happy  event  which  had  enriched  the  family  with  a  firstborn, 
the  other  for  the  law  of  redemption  "  (Edersheim,  '  Temple  Service  *).  It  v/as  probably 
as  she  descended  the  steps  that  Simeon  took  the  babe  from  her  arms,  and  blessed  God 
and  them,  and  that  Anna  "  gave  thanks  likewise  unto  the  Lord,  and  sjiake  of  him  to  all 
them  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  ii.  38).  "  And  when  they  had 
performed  all  things  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned  into  Galilee,  to 
their  own  city  Nazareth  "  (Luke  ii.  39).  Thus  obediently  did  the  virgin  mother  of  the 
Lord  submit  herself  to  the  regulations  of  the  Levitical  Law,  and  thus  humbly  and 
graciously  did  the  infant  Saviour  begin  from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  "  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness "  (^iatt.  iii.  15)  in  his  own  person,  though  by  the  hands  of  others. 

Lessons — 1.  To  obey  the  positive  laws  and  to  submit  to  the  positive  institutions  of 
the  religious  community  to  which  we  belong.  2.  To  take  measures,  when  we  have 
even  involuntarily  and  without  sin  on  our  part  ceased  to  be  in  open  communion  with 
God  and  God's  people,  to  recover  that  communion.  3.  To  see  that  the  measures  which 
we  take  with  this  end  are  appointed  by  God  or  by  his  authority,  and  are  in  accordance 
with  his  will.  4.  To  be  sure  that  such  steps  as  we  take  be  accompanied  by  an 
acknowledgment  of  sin  and  a  throwing  ourselves  for  acceptance  on  the  merits  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  (which  is  our  sin  offering),  and  a  consecration  of  ourselves  to  God's 
•ervic«  (which  is  our  burnt  offering). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1—8. — The  vurification  of  the  Church.  At  the  commencement  of  his  treatise 
on  this  Book  of  Leviticus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  truly  says,  that  as  the  Word  of  God 
came  into  the  world  arrayed  in  flesh,  in  which  bodily  appearance  he  was  seen  of  all, 
while  his  divinity  was  seeu  only  by  the  elect ;  so  has  the  written  Word  a  letter,  or 
outward  sense,  which  is  obvious  to  ordinary  perception,  and  an  inward  meaning  which 
must  be  spiritually  discerned.  According  to  this  rule,  the  purification  of  the  Church  is 
the  subject  of  the  text,  which  is  presented  under  two  aspects.     It  is — 

I.  DisTRiBUTiVELY  CONSIDERED.  The  necessity  of  the  spiritual  birth  may  be  col- 
lected :  1.  From  the  impurity  of  the  natural.  (1)  This  is  expressed  in  the  ceremonial 
uncleanness  of  the  mother.  In  case  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  she  had  to  remain  forty  days 
in  a  state  of  impurity.  During  this  period  she  must  not  touch  any  hallowed  thing, 
else  it  became  polluted  ;  and  she  must  not  enter  the  holy  place  of  the  temple.  In  case 
her  child  were  a  daughter,  the  term  of  this  uncleanness  was  doubled.  "  Who  can  bring 
a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean?"  (2)  Her  uncleanness  is  in  her  hlood,  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  it  is  in  her  nature.  To  be  "  born  of  blood  "  is  therefore  a  periphrasis 
for  a  natural  birth  in  depravity,  and  it  is  consequently  opposed  to  the  spiritual  birth 
(see  John  i.  13).  (3)  This  maternal  uncleanness  is  also  described  as  her  "  infirmity," 
in  allusion  to  the  pain,  sorrow,  and  weakness  through  which  she  passes;  and  calls  to 
remembrance  the  curse  upon  the  original  offence  (Gen.  iii.  16).  The  birth  amidst  this 
"  infirmity "  shows  the  utter  helplessness  and  sorrowfulness  of  our  moral  state  by 
-nature.  (4)  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  child  also  should  be  accounted  unclean.  Until 
the  eighth  day  he  had  no  sifrn  of  the  covenant  upon  him.  But  an  infant  could  not 
have  "  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression ; "  therefore  this  exclusion 
from  the  covenant  from  the  birth  evinces  hereditary  depravity  and  guilt  (Ps.  Ii.  5f 
Ei)h.  ii.  3).  2.  From  the  rite  of  circumcision.  (1)  It  was  the  sign  of  introdnctioD 
into  the  covenant  of  God  (Gen.  xvii.  9 — 14).  This  supposes  a  spiritual  birth,  since  the 
pollutions  of  the  natural  birth  excluded  the  child  from  the  favour  of  God.  (2)  The 
sign  expressed  this  moral  change  to  be  the  cutting  off  all  that  was  forward  in  fleshly 
desires  (see  Deut.  x.  16 ;  Rom.  ii.  28,  29 ;  Phil.  iii.  3).  These,  however  necessary  to 
the  xuifcural  m«n,  must  not  rule  us  here ;  for  when  the  seven  days  of  the  world  art 
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over,  they  will  be  no  more  (see  Matt.  xxii.  30 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  50 ;  2  Cor.  v.  2 — 4 ;  8oe  also 
Homiletic  notes  on  cli.  ix.  1 — 7).  (3)  Hence,  the  "baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  is 
another  way  for  expressing  the  "  circumcision  of  the  heart,"  and  therefore  it  is  called 
the  "circumcision  of  Christ,"  or  of  Christianity  (Col.  ii.  11,  12).  By  parity  of  reason, 
the  "  baptism  of  water "  corresponds  to  the  "  circumcision  wiiich  is  outward  in  the 
flesh."  (4)  Circumcision  was  proper  to  express  the  necessity  of  a  spiii'iial  l)irth  in  the 
dispensationof  the  covenant  before  Christ  came,  as  it  figured  his  sacrificial  death  (the 
"  cutting  off"  of  the"  Holy  Seed  "),  through  which  we  claim  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
Now  he  has  come,  the  type  is  fittingly  abolished,  and  the  baptismal  water  introduced, 
which  is  the  emblem  of  the  purifying  spirit  of  the  gospel, 

II.  CoLLECTTlVELY  CONSIDERED.  1.  The  Chuich  ts  the  mother  of  the  children  of  Ood. 
(1)  Every  man  was  intended  to  be  a  figure  of  Christ.  The  first  man  was  such 
(Rom.  V.  14).  This  privilege  is  shared  by  his  male  descendants  (Gen.  i.  26,  27 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  7).  So  every  woman  was  intended  to  be  a  figure  of  the  Church  of  God  (1  Cor. 
xi.  7 — 9).  The  marriage  union,  therefore,  represents  the  union  between  Christ  and  his 
Church  (Eph.  v.  22 — 32).  And  the  fruit  of  marriage  should  represent  the  children  of 
God  (see  Isa.  liv.  1—8 ;  xlix.  20—23  ;  Gal.  iv.  25—31).  (2)  But  all  this  may  be  reversed. 
Men,  through  perversity,  may  come  to  represent  Belial  rather  than  Christ.  Women  may 
become  idolatrous,  and  represent  an  anti-Christian  rather  than  a  Cliristian  Church. 
Thus  Jezebel,  who  demoralized  Ahab,  became  a  type  of  those  anti-Christian  State 
Churches  which  demoralize  the  kings  of  the  nations  (see  Rev.  ii.  20 — 23;  xvii.).  2. 
In  her  present  state  she  is  imjiure.  (1)  Under  the  Law  she  was  far  from  perfect.  The 
elaborate  system  of  ceremonial  purifications  imposed  upon  her  evitced  this.  Her 
history  and  the  judgments  she  suffered  go  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  uncleanness  of 
the  mother  in  the  text  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture.  (2)  Nor  is  she  perfect  under  the 
gospel.  The  saints  are  in  her.  Many  of  her  children  have  experienced  the  circumcision 
of  the  heart.  But  many  more  have  only  had  that  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh.  The 
"tares" — hypocrites  and  unbelievers — are  mingled  with  the  "wheat,"  a  state  of  things 
which  is  destined  to  continue  "until  the  harvest"  (Matt.  xiii.  30,  39).  3.  But  she  is 
in  the  process  of  her  purification.  (1)  The  first  stage  in  this  process  was  marked  by  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  During  the  time  prior  to  that  event,  she  was  in  her  "  separation," 
viz.  from  her  husband  and  friends,  and  those  in  necessary  attendance  upon  her  were 
unclean.  This  indicates  the  great  difference  which  the  cutting  off  of  the  Great 
Purifier  of  his  people  makes  to  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  Church  (Rom.  vii.  1 — 4).  (2) 
Still  the  period  of  her  uncleanness  was  extended  to  forty  Hays  from  the  beginning.  Her 
"separation"  terminated  on  the  eighth  day,  but  during  the  whole  period  she  must  not 
eat  the  Passover,  nor  the  peace  offerings,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary  (ver.  4).  These 
forty  days  may  be  presumed  to  be  simihir  in  typical  expression  to  the  fuity  years  of  the 
Church  in  the  wilderness  before  it  was  fit  to  enter  Canaan  (see  Deut.  viii.  2,  16).  (3) 
In  the  case  of  the  birth  of  a  female  this  period  of  forty  days  was  doubled.  This  may 
be  designed  to  show  that  under  the  gospel,  where  the  distinction  of  male  and  female  is 
abolished  (Gal.  iii.  28;  Col.  iii.  11),  still  the  wilderness  state  of  the  Church  is  con 
tinned.  Our  Lord  was  forty  days  upon  earth  before  he  entered  into  his  glory,  and 
in  that  state  represented  the  state  of  the  Church  that  is  spiritually  risen  with  him,  but 
not  yet  glorified.  (4)  The  entrance  of  the  mother  into  the  temple  when  her  purifica- 
tion was  perfected  represented  the  state  of  the  Church  in  heaven  (see  Eph.  v.  27).  The 
offerings  with  which  she  entered  showed  that  her  happiness  is  the  purchase  of  the 
Redeemer's  passion.  Her  feasting  ujK^n  the  holy  things  expressed  those  joys  of  the 
heavenly  state  elsewhere  described  as  "the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb"  (Rev. 
xix.  7— 9).— J.  A.  M. 

Bom  in  sin.    Ch.  xii. ;  c£  Gen.  iii.  16 ;  Ps.  Ii.  6;  Luke  ii.  21 — 24;  1  Tim.  ii.  15. 

From  the  division  of  the  animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  and  the  sanctity  thereby 
inculcated,  we  are  invited  to  proceed  to  those  personal  liabilities  to  uncleanness  for 
which  due  rites  were  provided.  The  first  of  these  takes  life  at  its  fountain-h  ad,  and 
refers  to  the  uncleanness  connected  with  birth.  Motherhood  involved  a  longer  oi 
shorter  period  of  ceremonial  separation — forty  days  in  the  case  of  a  son,  seventy  days 
in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  after  which  a  burnt  offering  and  a  sin  offering  are  to  b«  pro- 
wnt«d  to  th*  Lord,  wad  ato&eme&t  mad*  Sot  her  (hat  ahe  nujr  b«  oleao* 
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I.  Let  ub  stabt  with  the  physical  fact  that  nature  has  associated  with 

CHILDBIRTH  A  SENSE  ON  THE  MOTHER's  PART  OF  PERSONAL  UNCLEANNES8.      The  "  isSUe  of 

her  blood"  (ver.  7)  stamps  the  physical  process  with  defilement.  No  mother  can 
avoid  this  sense  of  personal  uncleanness,  not  even  the  blessed  Virgin  (Luke  iii.  22 — 24). 
Upon  the  fact  it  is  needless  to  dwell. 

XL  The  mobal  counterpart  to  this  is  the  fact  that  sin  is  tbansmitted  by 
ORDINARY  generation.  As  David  puts  it  in  Ps.  li.  5,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  From  generation  to  generation  is 
the  legacy  of  evil  transmitted.  Hereditary  sin  must  be  recognized  as  a  much  wider 
phenomenon  than  "  hereditary  genius."  The  law  of  heredity  must  be  accepted  as  at 
the  bottom  of  human  experience.  If  the  mother,  in  spite  of  all  her  fondness  for  her 
babe,  finds  that  she  has  transmitted  sinful  qualities ;  if  this  is  the  universal  experience 
in  ordinary  generation,  then  the  sense  of  imcleanness,  physically  induced,  contracts  a 
moral  significance. 

III.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  sense  or  joy  and  tbiumph  associated  with 
the  birth  of  children.  If  there  is  an  element  of  sorrow  and  of  judgment,  as  God 
indicates  by  his  utterance  at  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  16),  there  is  also  an  element  of  triumph, 
ciught  from  the  "  protevangelium,"  which  speaks  of  victory  through  the  woman's  seed 
(Gen.  iii.  15).  Our  Lord  even  speaks  of  it  as  an  appropriate  figure  of  the  coming 
apostolic  joy :  "  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come : 
but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for 
joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world  "  (John  xvL  21).  The  sorrow  is  the  prpl^rrin'jrjr 
of  joy,  the  joy  is  its  crown. 

IV.  The  two  elements  of  joy  and  jtjdoment  had  their  expression  in  thb 

BURNT  AND  SIN  OFFERING  THE  MOTHER  WAS  DIRECTED  TO  PRESENT  TO  THE  LOED.      The 

ritual  is  the  same  whether  it  be  a  son  or  a  daughter.  The  difference  in  the  time  of 
separation  was  due  to  a  supposed  physical  fact  that  "  a  female  child  causes  the  mother 
more  labour  and  a  longer  illness.  This  belief,"  continues  Ewald, "  (even  though  it  may 
have  little  ground  in  fact),  was  itself  caused  by  the  well-known  primitive  disfavour 
with  which  the  birth  of  a  girl  was  regarded."*  No  moral  significance  is  to  be  attached, 
therefore,  to  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  mother's  separation.  But  at  the  end 
of  either  period  there  is  to  be  brought  a  burnt  offering  and  a  sin  offering.  The  burnt 
offering  is  to  be,  if  the  mother  can  afford  it,  "  a  lamb  of  the  first  year,"  while  the  sin 
offering  is  only  to  be  "a  young  pigeon"  or  a  "turtledove."  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that,  while  a  poor  mother  might  bring  as  her  burnt  offering  a  "  turtledove  "  or  "  young 
pigeon,"  the  ritual  attaches  emphasis  to  the  burnt  offering  rather  than  to  the  sin 
offering.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  burnt  offering  took  precedence  in  the 
order  of  time  in  this  particular  instance.  At  all  events,  the  Joy  of  consecration,  which 
the  burnt  offering  expresses,  is  more  emphatic  in  this  ritual  than  the  atonement  for 
unavoidable  defilement,  which  is  expressed  by  the  sin  offering.  The  undertone  of 
judgment  is  certainly  discernilile,  but  high  above  it  sound  the  notes  of  grateful,  holy 
joy.  The  mother  rejoiced  that,  though  unavoidably  unclean  in  her  child-bearing,  the 
Lord  had  put  away  her  uncleanness,  and  she  was  ready  to  dedicate  herself  and  her  child 
unto  the  Lord  in  the  rite  of  the  burnt  offering. 

V.  This  bitual  receives  peculiar  emphasis  from  its  celebration  by  the  Vibqih 
MOTHER.  Mary  had  the  usual  physical  concomitants  in  the  birth  of  Jesus,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  the  termination  of  which  this  ritual  of  purification  was  intended 
to  celebrate.  The  sense  of  uncleanness  was  manifestly  hers,  since  she  enters  upon  the 
ritual  as  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  and  law.  Not  only  so,  but  Luke  boldly 
states,  "when  the  days  of  their  purification,  according  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  were 
fulfilled"  (rov  Ka9apiff/xov  avrSiv,  not  avTris),  including  Jesus  along  with  Mary,  for 
Oosterzee's  notion  that  it  is  Joseph  and  Mary,  not  Jesus  and  Mary,  will  not  satisfy  the 
case.  In  what  sense,  then,  was  Jesus  associated  with  his  mother  in  a  ritual  of  purifica- 
tion ?  It  is  certain  that  there  was  not  transmitted  to  Jesus  any  sinful  disposition  or 
qualities,  as  in  ordinary  generation.  His  whole  life  belied  this  idea.  He  was  "  holy, 
harmless,  xmdefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners."  But  this  does  not  prevent  the  idea 
being  accepted  that  there  was  transmitted  in  his  extraordinary  generation  responsibility 

'  KWld's  *  Antiquitiei  of  Israel,'  p.  156 ;  of.  also  Weenue  on  *  The  Ceremonial  Law,'  p.  A, 
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for  human  sin.  In  oilier  worda,  Jesus  Christ  was  born  with  a  liability  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  others.  Having  entered  intn  tlio  human  fiinily,  bavin;:;  condescended  to  be 
born,  he  became  liable  for  the  responsibilities  and  debts  of  the  human  family,  and  the 
ritual  80  regarded  him.  Not  only  so,  but  our  Lord  had  entered  upon  his  "bloody 
passion"  when  at  ei>^lit  days  old  he  had  passed  through  the  painful  operaliun  of  circum- 
cision. The  rites  in  the  temple  thirty-three  days  after  only  expressed  in  legal  form  the 
liability  on  account  of  human  sin  upon  which  he  had  already  entered.  But  if  the 
atonement  of  the  sin  oflering  has  thus  a  distinctive  meaning  in  this  exceptional  case, 
the  burnt  oCFering  had  also  its  fulfilment.  Mary  dedicated,  not  only  herself,  but  her 
Son,  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  "Every  male  that  openeth  the  womb  shall  be 
called  holy  to  the  Lord."  Simeon  and  Anna  recognized  in  the  infant  the  dedicated 
Messiah.     Thus  did  Mary,  as  mother  ol  Jesus,  fulfil  all  righteousness. 

Vi.    We  ark   surely   taught   here   the   general   principle  that   it  18  THKOUOH 

BORROW  AND  HUMILIATION  THAT  triuiaI'H  18  REACHED.  The  hope  of  a  triumphant 
woman'b  seed  sustained  Jewish  motheis  in  their  sorrow.  They  looked  for  salvation 
through  child-bearing,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  apostle  (1  Tim.  ii.  15).  God'a 
meaning  was  through  the  child-bearing  (Sick  ttjs  reKyoyoylas),  that  is,  the  motherhood  of 
the  Virgin.  Yet  the  hope  sustained  multitudes  of  mothers  in  their  agonies.  At  length 
the  Conqueror  of  the  devil  apjieared.  He  came  as  an  infant,  and  braved  the  dangers  of 
development,  and  became  "  the  Man  of  sorrows,"  and  passed  through  death  to  victory 
To  the  same  law  we  must  constantly  conform.  Humiliation  is  the  price  of  exaltation 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  and  of  all  his  people.  The  apostles  had  their  season  of  sorrow  in 
connection  with  Christ's  crucifixion,  and  so  sore  it  was  that  our  Lord  does  not  hesitate 
to  compare  it  to  a  woman's  travail ;  but  at  Pentecost  they  got  the  joy  and  exhilaration 
which  compensated  for  all.  The  law  of  the  kingdom  is  that  we  euter  it  through  much 
tribulation.  "He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted "  (Luke  xiv.  11).  When 
we  humble  ourselves  under  a  sense  of  sin,  when  we  humble  ourselves  under  a  sense 
of  unprofitableness,  then  are  we  treading  the  path  which  leads  to  power  and 
triumph. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — The  statutes  on  matemity.    We  may  seek — 

I.  The  explanation  of  this  statute.  And  we  shall  find  the  explanation  (1)  not 
in  the  notion  that  any  actual  sin  is  involved  in  it ;  (2)  but  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  connected  with  it  that  which  is  painfully  suggestive  of  sin.  (There  was  nothing 
actually  "  unclean  "  in  the  camel  or  hare,  but  it  was  constituted  so  because  it  was 
fairly  sugf:estive  of  it.)  1.  The  sorrow  of  maternity  (John  xvi.  21)  points  clearly 
to  the  primeval  curse,  and  therefore  to  the  primeval  sin  ((Jen.  iii.  16).  2.  The  birth 
of  a  human  child  means  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  one  in  whom  are  the  germs 
of  sin  (Ps.  li.  5 ;  Iviii.  3 ;  Eph.  ii.  3).  3.  Maternity  suggests  the  sexual  relatiou,  and 
that  suggests  the  abounding  and  baneful  sin  of  impurity.  Hence  sin  is  associated 
with  the  birth  of  the  human  infant,  and  the  physical  condition  (ver.  7)  attending  it  is 
typical  of  sin,  constitutes  "  uncleanness,"  and  necessitates  purification. 

IL  The  thoughts  we  gain  from  this  statute.  We  learn :  1.  The  communica- 
tiveness of  sin.  We  transmit  our  follies,  our  errors,  our  iniquities,  by  ordinary 
generaiion.  Our  children,  because  they  are  our  children,  will  go  astray,  and  will  be 
in  dan2;er  of  those  very  errors  into  which  we  ourselves  have  fallen.  Those  who  become 
parents  must  take  the  responsibility  of  bringing  into  the  world  children  like  themselves, 
who  will  inherit  their  dispositions,  their  habits  of  thought,  their  character.  Sin  is 
communicated  from  generation  to  generation  through  heredity,  and  also  through  the 
contagiousness  of  evil  example.  There  is  nothing  more  diffusive.  2.  The  extension 
of  the  consequences  of  sin.  How  sin  sends  forth  its  stream  of  sorrow  I  The  pan^s 
of  maternity,  answered  by  the  opening  cry  of  the  infant  as  it  enters  the  world — (To 
these  not  si  eak  the  truth,  that  a  world  of  sin  is  a  world  of  sorrow,  that  succeeding 
generations  of  sinners  are  succeeding  generations  of  sufferers,  and  that  this  will  l^ 
BO  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  3.  The  removableness  of  guilt  from  the  sight  of  God.  The 
*  uncleanness "  of  the  mother  was  not  irremovable.  It  did  temporarily  but  did  not 
permanently  separate  her  from  the  sanctuary  (ver.  4).  After  a  limited  retirement  she 
might  come  with  her  sin  offering  and  her  burnt  offering  to  "  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  " 
(ver.  6).     If  she  were  poor  she  might  bring  an  offering  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
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(ver.  8),  and  the  priest  would  "  make  atonement,"  and  she  would  "  he  clean  "  (ver.  8). 
Whatever  guilt  we  contract,  whether  in  communicating  evil  to  others  or  as  the  indirect 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  others,  by  whatsoever  our  souls  have  been  defiled,  our  lives 
stained  and  corrupted,  we  may  all  come  to  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer,  and  through  his 
•toning  sacrifice  be  made  clean  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  thus  coming,  our  sin  ofiering 
will  not  be  unaccompanied  by  a  burnt  offering ;  the  forgiveness  of  our  sin  will  he 
followed  by  the  dedication  of  our  whole  selves  to  the  service  of  the  Lord- — C 

Vers.  2 — 7. —  Woman  under  the  Law  and  under  the  gospel.  Every  childbirth 
re-echoes  in  the  ears  of  woman  the  sentence  passed  upon  her  ancestress  Eve.  That 
such  a  season  of  rejoicing  should  be  attended  with  such  throes  of  agony  speaks  loudly' 
of  the  curse  entailed  by  sin.  There  is  no  earthly  pleasure  entirely  free  from  its  shadow, 
pain.  Great  movements  of  society,  deep  thoughts,  even  inspiring  melodies,  are  not 
usheied  into  the  world  without  the  pangs  of  travail. 

I.  The  Law  reminds  us  here  of  woman's  connection  with  the  primal  sin.  1.  She 
is  to  be  considered  "unclean"  for  a  fixed  period  after  bringing  forth  a  child.  In  the 
first  part  of  "  separation  for  her  infirmity,"  she  communicates  defilement  to  whatever 
she  touches,  and  must  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  remain  apart.  But  in  the  succeed- 
ing thirty-three  or  sixty-six  "  days  of  her  purifying,"  she  may  fulfil  her  domestic  duties, 
only  she  must  not  come  into  contact  with  hallowed  things,  not  partake  of  sacrificial 
meals,  nor  enter  the  sanctuary.  Thus  the  fulfilment  of  her  maternal  hopes  renders  her 
imfit  for  a  season  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  holy  God.  She  is  led  to  rejoice  with 
trembling;  she  is  at  once  exalted  and  depressed.  She  sees  that  the  new  life  is  not 
separate  from  corruption,  is  allied  to  imcleanness  and  death,  and  in  order  to  be  redeemed 
requires  hallowinti;  by  obedience  to  God's  ordinances.  2.  To  cleanse  the  mother  from 
the  stains  of  childbirth  and  to  allow  of  restored  fellowship  with  God,  atonement  is 
requisite.  First  a  burnt  offering,  that  the  life  spared  and  secluded  temporarily  may 
be  wholly  surrendered  in  spirit  to  the  Author  and  Sustainer  of  life.  Then  a  sin  offer- 
ing to  expiite  all  ceremonial  offences  connected  with  the  begetting  of  children.  If 
these  rites  appertain  simply  to  the  parent,  yet  must  the  knowledge  of  them  afterwards 
acquaint  the  child  with  the  state  of  separation  from  God  into  which  it  was  the 
unwitting  instrument  of  introducing  the  parent,  and  there  is  at  least  a  hint  that  tba 
origin  of  life  is  not  free  from  taint. 

n.  The  Law  indicates  the  infebiob  esteem  in  which  woman  was  akcientlt 
HELD.  1.  The  uncleanness  contracted  by  bearing  a  female  child  lasted  twice  as  long 
as  when  a  boy  was  born.  This  has  indeed  been  explained  on  physiological  grounds,  as 
formerly  maintained.  But  there  is  ample  warrant  fr  the  other  view  (see  1  Sam.  L 
11 ;  Jer.  xx.  15,  and  John  xvi.  21,  for  the  joy  caused  by  the  birth  of  a  male  child).  In 
ch.  xxvii.  5,  the  female  is  esteemed  at  half  the  price  of  the  male.  Each  mother  of  a 
male  might  cherish  the  hope  that  to  her  was  granted  the  jiromised  seed — the  Messiah. 
2.  No  rite  of  initiation  into  the  covenant  for  the  female.  The  Jews  regarded  circum- 
cision as  the  badge  of  honour,  the  mark  of  privilege  and  blessing.  Woman  entered  the 
nation  without  special  recognition.  She  was  not  capable  of  becoming  the  head  of  a 
family,  on  whose  proved  nationality  to  much  depended,  for  if  she  married  she  became 
a  member  of  her  husband's  family. 

III.  The  gospel  dignifies  the  position  of  woman.  1.  It  abolishes  before  the  Lora 
distinctions  of  sex.  "There  is  neither  male  nor  female;  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus."  "There  is  neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision."  Woman  has  equal  rights 
with  man,  saving  only  what  natural  modesty  forbids  her  claiming,  and  what  is  the 
general  law  promulgated  from  the  first  (Gen.  iii.  16),  that  the  husband  shall  rule  over 
her.  Both  men  and  women  are  baptized  (Acts  viii.  12)  and  endowed  with  the  Spirit. 
2.  It  is  the  glory  of  woman  to  have  been  the  medium  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Her  shame  is  removed.  Even  the  poverty  of  woman  is  ennobled  by  the  example 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  bringing  her  "pair  of  turtledoves  or  two  young  pigeons." 
&.  Woman's  quick  appreciation  of  truth  and  steadfast  fidelity  are  specially  notable 
under  the  preaching  of  (  hrist  and  the  apostles.  Ready  to  adore  the  Lord  as  an  infant, 
to  supply  his  wants  during  his  ministry,  to  bathe  his  feet  with  repentant,  grateful  tears, 
to  anoint  him  before  his  burial,  to  follow  him  on  the  road  to  Calvajy,  to  be  nearest  to 
him  at  the  cross,  and  the  first  at  his  grave  on  the  Resurrection  mom,  woman  occupies 
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a  place  in  the  irospcl  records  alike  conspicuous  and  honourable.  Nor  are  the  faith  and 
love  and  devotion  of  woman  less  marked  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  Well  has 
woman  striven  to  erase  the  sti-ina  of  the  first  trausgressioii.  Ei;zhteen  centuries  of  the 
continually  jirofjressive  elevation  of  woman  in  the  social  and  mental  scale  have  only 
attested  the  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity.  The  position  of  woman  in  any  nation 
now  serves  as  an  index  to  the  stage  of  civilization  which  it  has  reached. — R.  R.  A. 

Chs.  xii. — XV. — Ceremonial  puriJioitiovH.  For  defilement  from  secretions  and  from 
leprosy.  The  double  object — to  e.\alt  the  sacred  laws,  to  honour  the  natural  laws  of 
health  and  cleanlinesH.     Thus  we  are  taught — 

I.  Keliqion  PRE8KUVES,  PURIKIE8,  EXALTS  HUMAN  NATURE.  The  facts  of  family  life 
are  to  be  connected  with  the  sanctuary.  The  more  we  think  of  both  the  joyful  and 
the  sorrowful  events  of  our  individual  and  social  life  as  intimately  bound  up  with  our 
religion,  the  better  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  God's  blessing  always  both  preserving 
and  sanctifyintr. 

II.  All  regulations  \vhich  concern  the  bodily  life  and  the  temporal  happi- 
ness OF  MEN  SHOULD  BE  SURROUNDED  WITH  RELIGIOUS  REVERENCE.  Science  Is  a  curse 
to  the  world  unless  it  is  the  handmaid  to  religion.  Our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Our  earthly  life  is  the  threshold  of  eternity. 

III.  Typically.  Lepro.sy  represents  human  depravity  and  misery.  "We  see  it 
brought  into  relation  to  the  cleansing  blood  of  atonement.  The  sin  which  works 
death  both  by  the  individual  acts  and  by  contact  with  others,  both  in  person  and  in 
condition,  is  cleansed  away  both  in  <:uilt  and  in  power.  The  leper  is  not  excluded  from 
mercy,  but  is  dealt  with  by  the  priest  as  having  his  place  in  the  covenant.  Our  vileness 
does  not  shut  us  out  from  the  love  ot  God,  but  his  love  is  revealed  as  an  atoning  love. 
"  He  is  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost,"  but  it  is  "  those  who  come  unto  God  by 
him."— li. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


UHOtKANNESd   UEKITED    FROM    LEPROSY   OB 
CONTACT  WITH    LEPERS  AND   LEPROUS  THINGS 

(cha.  liii.,  liv.).  A  third  cause  of  uncleanness 
b  found  in  a  third  class  of  offensive  or 
repulsive  objects.  There  is  no  disease  which 
produces  so  foul  an  appearauce  in  the  human 
form  as  leprosy.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
disease  so  suitable  for  creating  ceremonial, 
because  representing  spiritual,  uncleanness. 
The  name  leprosy  has  bren  made  to  cover 
a  number  of  diseases  similar  but  not  identical 
in  character.  There  are  many  spurious 
forms  of  leprosy,  and  many  diseases  akin 
to  leprosy  which  do  not  now  come  under 
discussion.  The  disease  here  dealt  with  \a 
elephantiasis,  especially  in  its  anaesthetic 
form,  which  is  otherwise  called  white  leprosy. 
The  two  varieties  of  elephantiasis — the  tuber- 
culated  and  the  ansesthetii- — are,  however, 
80  closely  connected  together  that  they 
oanuot  be  separated,  the  one  often  running 
into  the  other.     The  first  symptom  of  the 


malady  is  a  painless  spot,  which  covers  an 
indolent  ulcer.  This  ulcer  may  continue 
unprogressive  for  months  or  for  years, 
during  which  the  person  affected  is  able  to 
do  his  ordinary  business ;  but  at  the  end  ot 
these  periods,  whether  longer  or  shorter, 
it  produces  a  more  repulsive  and  foul  dis- 
figurement of  the  human  face  and  frame 
than  any  known  disease,  the  features  of  the 
face  changing  their  character,  and  part 
of  the  body  occasionally  mortifying  and 
dropping  off.  Death  at  last  comes  suddenly; 
when  a  vital  part  of  the  body  has  been 
affected. 

The  home  of  leprosy  has  in  all  ages  been 
Syria  and  Egypt  and  the  countries  adjacent 
to  them,  but  Europe  has  not  escaped  the 
scourge.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  no  European 
country  was  free  from  it ;  London  h  id  at 
one  time  six  leper  houses ;  cases  were  found 
not  unfrequently  in  Scotland  till  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ;  and  there  was  a  death 
certified  by  medical  science  to  have  resulted 
from  leprosy  in  the  city  of  Norwich  in  ihm 
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Tear  IPf'O.'  The  object  of  the  regiilatioiiB 
relating  to  leprosy  is  no  more  sanitary  than 
of  those  relating  to  unclean  meats.  Like  the 
latter,  they  may  have  served  a  sanitary 
purpose,  for  leprosy  is,  acconling  to  the 
prevailing  medical  opinion,  slightly,  though 
only  slightly,  contagious.  Because  leprosy 
was  hideous  and  foul,  it  therefore  made  the 
man  affected  by  it  imclean,  and  before  he 
could  be  restored  to  communion  with  God 
and  his  people,  he  must  be  certified  by  God's 
priest  to  be  delivered  from  the  disease. 
As  in  the  previous  cases,  physical  ugli- 
ness and  defilement  represent  spiritual 
depravity  and  viciousness.  "  The  Levitical 
law  concerning  leprosy  reveals  to  us  the 
true  nature  of  sin.  It  shows  its  hideousness 
and  its  foulness,  and  fills  us  with  shame, 
hatred,  and  loathing  for  it.  And  it  reveals 
to  us  the  inestimable  benefit  which  we 
have  received  from  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  'the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
with  healing  in  his  wings'  (Mai.  iv.  2);  and 
fills  us  with  joy,  thankfulness,  and  love  to 
him  for  his  infinite  goodness  to  us"  (Words- 
worth). Leprosy,  the  most  loathsome  of 
all  common  diseases,  is  the  type  and  symbol 
of  sin,  and  the  ceremonial  uncleanness 
attaching  to  it  Ib  a  parable  of  the  moral 
foulness  of  sin. 

Ver.  2. — The  word  translated  plague  of 
leprosy  literally  means  stroke.  It  seems  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  spot.  Then  shall  he 
be  brought  unto  Aaron  the  priest.  That  the 
regulations  respecting  leprosy  were  not 
sanitary  arrangements,  as  has  been  some- 
times represented,  is  indicated  by  the  autho- 
rity over  the  leper  being  vested  in  the  priest 
rather  than  in  the  physician,  and  the 
question  of  whether  a  man  was  a  leper  or 
no  being  decided  by  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the 
priest  is  not  made  unclean  by  his  contact 
with  the  leper,  because  he  is  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  The  supposed  leper 
may  be  brought  either  to  Aaron  or  unto  one 

*  The  following  description  is  given  by  the  physician  who  attended  the  sufferer  • — "  The 
case  of  leprosy  occurred  in  a  man  aged  fifty-eight.  He  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  a 
severe  scaly  disease  of  his  skin  ;  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  it  assumed  the  form 
of  true  leprosy,  such  as  one  reads  of  as  having  occurred  in  former  times.  His  skin  became 
thick,  hard,  and  hypertrophical,  and  formed  one  mass  of  large  scales,  covering  the  whole  of 
his  body,  including  his  face  and  head,  both  of  which  were  greatly  swollen  ;  indeed,  he 
Beemefl  as  if  he  were  encased  in  a  large  scaly  envelope.  The  movement  of  his  joints  pro- 
duced deep,  painful,  and  bleeding  fissures.  The  nails  also  became  misshapen,  rough,  and 
ragged,  and  were  replaced  by  scaly  incrustations.  After  lingering  for  some  months  in  thia 
condition,  he  died  in  November,  1880.  I  believe  the  case  was  a  typical  case  of  leprosy,  or  M 
nearly  allied  to  it  as  possible." 


of  his  sons  the  priests ;  that  is,  to  the  high 
priest  or  to  the  ordinary  priest,  and  those 
descendants  of  Aaron  who  were  disqualified 
by  physical  infirmities  from  officiating  at 
the  altar  were  permitted  to  act  as  examiners 
in  leprosy. 

Ver.  3. — When  the  hair  in  the  plague  Ib 
turned  white.  This  is  the  first  symptom, 
and  the  most  noticeable  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease.  The  hair  around  the 
spot  loses  its  colour  and  becomes  thin  and 
we.ak,  the  separate  hairs  being  hardly 
stronger  or  individually  thicker  than  down. 
The  second  symptom  is  when  the  plague  in 
sight  be  deeper  than  the  skin  of  his  flesh; 
that  is,  below  the  upper  skin,  or  cuticle, 
and  in  the  real  cutis.  These  two  symptoms 
distinguish  real  leprosy  fmm  other  alfco- 
tions  which  at  first  bear  a  similar  appearance. 
Vers.  4 — 8. — Iii  case  the  symptoms  are 
not  decisive,  then  the  priest  shall  shut  up 
him  that  hath  the  plague  seven  days.  The 
words  thus  translated  would  perhaps  be 
better  rendered,  then  the  priest  shall  bind  up 
the  part  affected  for  seven  days.  The  priest 
is  to  delay  his  judgment  for  a  week,  and,  if 
necessary,  for  a  second  week,  during  which 
period  the  patient  is,  according  to  the 
rendering,  either  to  be  confined  to  his  house 
or,  more  probably,  to  have  the  spot  bandaged. 
Whether  the  disease  be  or  be  not  leprosy 
will  probably  have  declared  itself  by  the 
end  of  that  time ;  and  if  the  plague  be  some- 
what dark  on  the  fourteenth  day,  that  is,  if 
it  has  begun  to  lose  its  colour  and  to  fade 
away,  and  has  not  spread  in  the  skin,  the 
priest  is  to  decide  that  it  is  not  real 
leprosy,  and  pronounce  the  man  clean.  He 
is  still,  however,  to  be  kept  under  super- 
vision, and  if  the  spot  is  found  to  spread,  he 
is  to  be  pronounced  unclean,  as  it  is  proved 
to  be  a  leprosy. 

Vers.  9 — 11. — The  method  of  procedure 
in  the  case  of  a  doubtful  leprosy  having 
been  laid  down  in  tlie  previous  verses,  the 
rule  for  dealing  with  an  unmistakable  case 
is  here  given.  When  the  ch;iracteristic 
white  spot  and  white  hair  are  present  (if 
the  rising  be  white  in  the  skin,  and  it  have 
turned  the  hair  white),  and  if  a  tliiid 
symptom  be  present — if  there  be  qxiick  raw 
flesh  in  the  rising,  that  is,  if  there  be  an 
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nicer  underneath  the  white  scab,  there  is 
to  bo  no  dulay,  aa  in  the  proviou8  case,  but 
ju(lt,'iiient  in  to  be  piissed  at  once.  The 
priest  shall  pronoonoe  him  unclean,  and  shall 
not  shut  him  up :  for  he  is  manifestly 
unclean. 

Vers.  12 — 17. — If  a  leprosy  break  out 
abroad  .  .  .  and  cover  all  the  skin.  There 
WHS  a  form  of  disiasu  similar  to  true  lepro.sy, 
and  beariiif;  the  name  of  leprosy,  and  by 
some  thoiiufht  to  bo  the  final  ])ha8e  of  true 
leprosy,  vsliich  was  yet  not  to  cause  lo;;al 
uncleanness.  It  was  distinguisliable  from 
the  lo|>ro8y  which  caused  uncleunness  by 
a  diti'usion  of  the  wiiite  flakes  over  the 
whole  body,  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
patches  bearing  the  appearance  of  raw  flesh 
(vers.  12,  13).  Ri-al  leprosy  might  pass  into 
this  hEtrmless  kind  or  phase,  and  it  was 
known  to  have  done  so  as  soon  as  the  raw 
patches  of  flesh  had  disappeared  (vers. 
16,  17).  When  this  had  taken  place,  the 
priest  pronounced  him  clean. 

Vers.  18 — 23. — The  method  of  discri- 
minating between  a  leprous  spot  and  the 
reappearing  scar  of  an  old  ulcer.  A  reap- 
pearing ulcer  is  to  be  regarded  as  leprous 
if  it  haro  the  characteristic  marks  of  leprosy ; 
that  is,  if  it  be  below  the  cuticle,  and  the 
hairs  round  it  are  turned  white.  If  it  has 
not  these  marks,  it  has  to  be  watched  for 
■even  days,  and  if  in  that  time  it  does 
not  spread,  it  is  to  be  declared  a  burning 
boil,  or  rather  an  ulcerous  scar,  in  which 
ease  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean. 

Vers.  24 — 28. — The  method  of  discrimi- 
nating between  a  leprous  spot  and  the  scar 
of  a  burn.  If  there  be  any  flesh,  in  the  skin 
whereof  there  is  a  hot  burning.  This 
rendering  indicates  that  the  authors  of  the 
Authorized  Version  thought  a  disease  of 
the  nature  of  a  carbuncle  to  be  meant;  but 
it  is  better  to  take  tlie  words  literally  as 
they  are  translated  in  the  margin,  If  there 
be  any  flesh,  in  the  shin  whereof  there  is  a 
burning  of  fire  ;  that  is,  a  scar  from  a  burn. 
The  leprous  spot  and  the  scar  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  in  the  previous  case.  An  old 
ulcer  or  burn  is  a  more  likely  place  for  a 
leprous  spot  to  appear  than  any  part  of  the 
body  which  is  sound,  just  as  in  the  moral 
sphere  sin  fixes  on  some  old  wound  of  the 
soul  to  burst  out  in. 

Vers.  29— 37.— The  method  of  discrimi- 
nating between  a  leprous  spot  on  the  head 
or  beard  and  an  ulcer  in  the  same  place. 
The  symptoms  of  leprosy  are  the  same  as 
before,  except  that  the  hairs  in  this  case  are 
of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  instead  of  white. 
The  treatment  is  also  the  same,  with  the 
addition  of  shaving  the  head  or  beard  except 
at  the  place  where  the  suspitious  spot  has 
appeared.  In  ver.  31  the  priest  is  ordered 
to  shut  up  (or  bandage)  the  patient,  if  (1) 


the  spot  be  only  in  the  upper  outiole,  and 
(2)  there  is  no  black  hair  in  it.  We  should 
have  expected  ratiier  from  the  second  con- 
dition if  there  be  black  hair  in  it,  or  if  there 
be  no  yellow  hair  in  it ;  and  Keil  ac<^!or<lingly 
proposes  to  omit  the  negative  or  to  change 
tho  word  "black"  for  "yellow,"  the  two 
words  in  the  original  being  easily  inter- 
changeable. The  present  reading  is,  how- 
ever, defensible.  The  fact  of  the  spot  being 
not  below  the  cuticle  was  a  very  favourable 
symptom ;  there  being  no  black  hair  was  a 
very  unfavourable  symptom.  Under  these 
circumstiinces,  the  priest  delays  his  judgment 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Vers.  38,  39.— The  method  of  discrimi- 
nating between  leprous  spots  and  freckled 
tpots.  In  case  the  spots  in  the  skin  of  their 
flesh  be  darkish  white ;  that  is,  of  a  dull  or 
pale  white,  then  it  is  only  a  freckled  spot 
that  groweth  in  the  skin.  This  is  "the 
harmless  bohak  (_a.\(p6s,  LXX.),  which  did  not 
defile,  and  whieh  even  the  Arabs,  who  still 
call  it  bahak,  consider  harmless.  It  is  an 
eruption  upon  the  skin,  appearing  in  some- 
what elevated  spots  or  rings  of  una^ual 
sizes  and  a  pale  white  colour,  which  do  not 
change  the  hair;  it  causes  no  inconvenience, 
and  huits  from  two  months  to  two  years'* 
(Keil).  The  man  or  woman  who  has  this 
is  clean. 

Vers.  40 — 44. — Leprosy  appearing  on  the 
bald  head.  Though  leprosy  makes  the  hair 
drop  ofi"  around  the  leprous  spot,  baldness 
is  in  itself  no  sign  of  leprosy,  svhetJier  at  the 
back  or  front  of  the  head  (vers.  40,  41);  but 
as  the  bald  head  is  a  not  unusual  place 
for  the  leprous  spot  to  appear,  any  eruption 
upon  it  is  therefore  to  be  watched  and 
tested  as  before. 

Vers.  45,  46. — The  cases  for  examination 
having  been  discussed,  the  law  for  the 
treatment  of  the  man  in  whom  leprosy  has 
been  proved  to  exist  is  pronounced.  The 
leper  in  whom  the  plague  is  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  camp,  lest  others  should 
contract  defilement  from  iiim.  lie  is  for 
the  same  reason  to  cry,  Unclean,  unclean, 
lest  any  wayfarer  shoidd  unwittingly  come 
in  contact  with  him ;  and  his  clothes  shall 
be  rent,  and  his  head  bare,  and  he  shall  put 
a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip,  these  being 
the  signs  of  mourning  for  the  dead.  The 
bared  or  dishevelled  head  (see  ch.  x.  6) 
and  the  covered  lip  are  incidentally 
mentioned  as  signs  of  mourning  in  Ezek. 
xxiv.  17,  and  the  covered  upper  lip  as  a 
mark  of  shame  in  Micah  iiL  7.  By  the 
expression.  He  shall  dwell  alone,  is  meant 
he  shall  dwell  apart  from  those  who  were 
clean.  Of  course,  lepers  would  naturallT 
associate  with  each  other,  and  so  we  And 
that  they  actually  did  (Luke  xvii.  12).  ▲■ 
their  presence  was  supposed  to  defile  anj 
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place  that  they  enteretl,  they  were  punished 
in  later  times  witli  forty  stripes  if  they  did 
not  observe  the  restraints  laid  down  for 
them.  "  They  were,  however,  admitted  to 
the  synagogue,  where  a  place  was  railed  ofif 
for  them,  ten  handbreadths  high  and  four 
cubits  wide,  on  condition  of  their  entering 
the  house  of  worship  before  the  rest  of  the 
congrt-ratlon  and  leaving  it  after  them" 
(Edersheim, '  Temple  Service').    The  excla- 


sion  of  the  leper  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  contatjion,  nor  to  serve  as  a  penalty 
for  having  contracted  so  loathsome  a  disease, 
but  primarily  to  prevent  the  spread  of  cere- 
monial uncleanness  communicated  by  his 
touch,  and  typically  and  mystically  to  teaoh 
that  the  fate  brought  upon  a  man  by  unr&- 
moved  sin  is  separation  &om  the  people  (d 
God  here  and  hereafter. 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1 — 44. — Leprosy  i$  regarded  as  the  type  of  sin  In  a  more  especial  way  thaa 
other  foul  and  ugly  things.  Affections  of  the  body  often  serve  as  means  of  representing 
to  ourselves  ihe  affections  of  the  mind.  This  is  witnessed  to  by  ordinary  language. 
The  words,  "  see,"  "  perceive,"  "  feel,"  originally  expressive  of  bodily  acts,  have  come 
to  signify  mental  acts,  and  so  in  other  cases,  "healthy,"  "diseased,"  "upright," 
"  debased,"  are  words  which  we  apply  to  men  in  their  moral  even  more  than  in  their 
physical  capacity  (of.  Isa.  i.  5,  6,  "  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it ;  but  wounds, 
and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores :  they  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up,  neither 
mollified  with  ointment").  Points  of  similarity  between  leprosy  as  it  affects  the  body 
and  sin  as  it  affects  the  soul  are — 

I.  Its  mysteeious  origin.  Whether  by  hereditary  transmission  or  for  other 
untraceable  causes,  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  flesh  of  those  whom  it  attacks 
without  any  special  personal  act  of  theirs  to  have  brought  it  on. 

II.  Its  slight  beginning.  It  appears  to  be  as  nothmg — as  a  mere  spot  in  the  skin, 
euch  as  often  comes  and  goes  without  injury. 

III.  Its  painlessness  in  its  first  stages.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  common 
pleasures  or  occupations  of  life.  There  is  a  spot  which  a  keen  eye  may  observe, 
but  it  causes  no  trouble,  and  men  go  on  anticipating  no  evil  from  it. 

IV.  The  slowness  of  its  growth.  "  Sometimes  months,  sometimes  years,  even 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  intervene  bet\s  een  the  first  appearance  of  the 
spots  and  their  development"  (Gardiner).  "Very  frequently,  even  for  years,  before 
the  actual  outbreak  of  the  disease  itself,  white  yellowish  spots  are  seen  lying  deep  in 
the  skin  "  (Trusen,  *  Krankheiten  der  Alten  Hebr.').  In  other  cases  it  develops  more 
rapidly,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  it  has  fixed  itself,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  patient. 

V.  Its  insidiousn'ess.  After  it  has  long  continued  without  producing  mischief,  the 
person  affected  recovers  hope,  and  thinks  that  no  harm  will  come  of  it,  but  the  evil 
remains,  and  waits  its  time  for  exhibiting  itself,  hiding  itself  meantime  and  lingering 
in  the  system. 

VI.  Its  resistless  progress  if  not  eradicated  immediately  that  it  appears. 
"  It  is  asserted  that  it  yields  to  medical  treatment  in  its  earliest  stages,  when  the  spots 
first  appear,  and  a  number  of  distinct  cases  of  cure  are  recorded.  After  the  leprosy  has 
once  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  development,  there  is  no  known  means  of  cure. 
Everything  hitherto  attempted  has  been  found  to  rather  aggravate  than  mitigate  the 
disorder.  It  is  certain  that,  after  it  has  once  become  developed  to  any  considerable 
extent,  it  is  incurable  by  any  remedies  at  present  known,  although  spontaneous  cures 
do  sometimes  occur  "  (Gardiner). 

VII.  Its  final  hideousness.  First  it  affects  the  hair  around  the  spot,  and  changes 
its  colour  and  its  character  till  at  last  it  falls  off.  "  The  spots  afterwards  pierce 
through  the  cellular  tissues  and  reach  the  muscles  and  bone.  Hard  gelatinous 
swellings  are  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  the  skin  gets  hard,  rough,  and  seamy, 
lymph  exudes  from  it,  and  forms  large  scabs,  which  fall  off  from  time  to  time,  and 
under  these  there  are  often  offensive  running  sores.  The  nails  then  swell,  curl  up,  and 
fall  off,  entropium  is  formed,  with  bleeding  gums,  the  nose  stopped  up,  and  a  con- 
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aiderable  flow  of  saliva"  (Trusen).  **A  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  the  horribly 
repulsive  features  of  its  later  stages,  when  the  face  becomes  shock iuj^ly  disfigured, 
aud  ofteu  the  separate  joiata  of  the  body  become  mortified  and  drop  off  one  by  one  " 
(Gardiner). 

VIII.  The  8UI-KEUINO  entailed  by  it  at  last.  As  if  to  make  up  for  the  pain- 
lessness of  its  earlier  stages,  it  not  only  causes  in  its  final  stage  a  constant  jiain  of  body, 
but  a  distress  of  mind  and  horror  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  at  having  become  so 
loathsume  and  offensive  an  object  to  himself  and  to  others. 

IX.  Its  unexpected  endino.  "  A  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  its  usually  sudden 
and  unexpected  termination  at  the  last,  when  the  leprosy  reaches  some  vital  or^an, 
and  gives  rise  to  secondary  disease,  often  dysentery,  by  which  life  is  ended  "  (Gardiner). 
"  The  patient  gets  thin  and  weak,  diarrhoea  sets  in,  and  incessant  thirst  and  burning 
fever  terminate  his  sufferings  "  (Trusen). 

X.  Its  likeness  to  a  living  death.  "Leprosy  was  not  merely  the  emblem 
of  sin,  but  of  death,  to  which,  so  to  speak,  it  stood  related,  as  does  our  actual  sinfulness 
to  our  state  of  sin  and  death  before  God.  A  rabbinical  saying  ranks  lepers  with  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  dead  "  (Eilersheim). 

In  all  these  respects,  by  the  bodily  state  of  the  leper  was  manifested  and  parabolically 
set  forth  the  state  of  the  soul  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  sin.  Like  leprosy,  sin  sprinjis 
up  mysteriously  in  the  heart,  owing  to  some  previously  existing  corruption ;  at  first  it 
does  not  cause  pain,  but  it  promises  pleasure,  and  gives  some  enjoyment  to  the  senses ; 
its  true  character  is  often  not  developed  for  years,  but  it  gradually  takes  more  and  more 
possession  of  the  soul,  till  it  becomes  unconquerable  by  any  internal  or  human  power ; 
then  it  shows  itself  in  its  true  form,  repulsive  instead  of  attractive,  full  of  pain  instead 
of  pleasure,  ending  in  a  sudden  destruction  and  a  death  of  the  soul. 

Conclusion.  1.  Negative.  Avoid  those  things  which  will  bring  the  soul  into  a 
state  analogous  to  the  leprous  body.  "  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go  not 
in  the  way  of  evil  men.  Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it  and  pass  away."  "  For 
the  lips  of  a  strange  woman  drop  as  an  honeycomb,  and  her  mouth  is  smoother  than 
oil :  but  her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood,  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Her  feet  go  down 
to  death ;  lier  steps  take  hold  on  hell.  .  .  .  Remove  thy  way  far  from  her,  and  come 
not  nigh  the  door  of  her  house :  lest  thou  give  thine  honour  unto  others,  and  thy  years 
unto  the  cruel :  lest  strangers  be  filled  with  thy  wealth ;  and  thy  labours  be  in  the 
house  of  a  strangtr;  and  thou  mourn  at  the  last,  when  thy  flesh  and  thy  body 
are  consumed,  and  say,  How  have  I  hated  instruction,  and  my  heart  despised  reproof; 
and  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  mine  ear  to  them  that 
instructed  me!"  "Let  not  thine  heart  decline  to  her  ways,  go  not  astray  in  her 
paths.  For  she  hath  cast  down  many  wounded :  yea,  many  strong  men  have  been 
slain  by  her.  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death  " 
(ProT.  iv.  14, 15  ;  v.  3—13 ;  vii.  25—27).  2.  Positive.  Seek  those  things  which  will 
give  health  and  strength  to  the  souL  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and 
the  man  that  getteth  understanding.  For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the 
merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.  She  is  more  precious  than 
rubies :  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her.  Length 
of  days  is  in  her  riL;ht  hand ;  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour.  Her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them 
that  lay  hold  upon  her:  and  happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her"  (Prov.  iiu 
13—18). 

Vers.  45, 46. — The  extrusion  of  the  leper  from  the  camp  i»  a  type  of  excommunication 
from  the  Chi-istian  Church.  The  right  of  separating  from  the  community  such  as  will 
not  submit  to  discipline  belongs  to  all  bodies  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  Civil  societiea 
exercise  this  rijjht  by  inflicting  the  penalties  of  death,  imprisonment,  or  exile ;  the 
Church's  penalty  is  suspension  of  communion,  or  excommunication.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  Jewish  and  Christian  excommunication,  as  founded  on  scriptural  authority, 
Bee  article  in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,*  vol.  iii.  appendix.) 

The  puriKJse  of  the  exclusion  of  the  leper  was  to  prevent  legal  uncleanness  being 
spread  by  his  means :  the  purpose  of  the  excommunication  of  the  sinner  is  twofold — 
partly  for  his  own  benefit,  partly  for  that  of  the  community.     The  power  of  admitting 
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into  the  Clmrch  and  excluding  from  it  by  the  use  of  the  proper  means  was  promised  tv 
St.  Peter  (Matt,  xvi,  19),  and  given  to  all  the  apostles  (Matt,  x-viii.  15 — 18 ;  John  xx 
23).  The  power  of  admission  was  exercised  every  time  that  baptism  was  administered, 
that  of  exclusion  was  exercised  by  St.  Paid  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian 
(1  Cor.  V.  3 — 5),  and  in  the  case  of  Hymenasus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  St.  Paul 
incidentally  states  that  the  purpose  of  their  excommunication  was  (1)  "  to  deliver  such 
an  one  unto  Satan,  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; "  and  (2)  "  to  purge  out  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new 
lump"(l  Cor.  V.  5,  6).  So  far  as  the  effect  on  others  is  concerned,  the  severance 
of  the  leper  has  an  analocjous  object  with  that  of  the  severance  of  the  sinner ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  Church's  discipline  on  the  soul  of  the  sinner  ought  to  have  a  result 
which  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  leper  could  not  bring  about.  What  this  result 
should,  be  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian.  The  reproof  was  stern 
and  the  punishment  sharp,  but  it  produced  repentance,  and  then  the  continuance  of  the 
infliction  of  the  penalty  ceased.  "  Sufiicient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment,  which 
was  inflicted  of  many.  So  that  contrariwise  ye  ought  rather  to  forgive  him,  and 
comfort  him,  lest  perhaps  such  a  one  should  be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch  sorrow. 
Wherefore  I  beseech  you  that  ye  would  confirm  your  love  toward  him "  (2  Cor.  iL 

6 8).     Church  discipline  is  a  condition  of  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  and  it  must  be 

put  in  practice  in  the  case  of  both  immorality  (1  Cor.  v.)  and  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20), 
but  no  Church  discipline  can  have  good  results  which  has  not  for  its  first  object  the 
good  of  the  sinner,  and  which  is  not  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  love.  There  have  been 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  a  sincere  desire  to  prevent  contamination  by 
suppo.^ed  heterodox  teaching  has  wrought  far  morehann  than  could  have  been  produced 
by  any  amount  of  liberty  or  licence,  whether  of  thought,  or  speech,  or  act. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

The  diagnosis  of  sin  as  illustrated  in  the  leprosy.  Ch.  xiii. ;  cf.  2  Kings  t.  ;  Ps. 
Ixxxviii. ;  Matt.  viii.  1 — 4:;  Luke  v.  12 — 15.  The  preceding  chapter  brings  forward 
sin  as  an  inheritance  through  ordinary  generation.  No  thorough  sense  or  treatment 
of  sin  can  be  reached  unless  it  is  recognized  as  a  nature.  But  God  went  further  in  his 
education  of  his  people.  He  took  one  disease  with  unmistakable  characteristics ;  he 
legislated  about  it,  doomed  the  possessor  of  it  to  a  certain  treatment,  and  so  made  plain 
to  ftll  his  attitude  towards  sin. 

The  case  of  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.)  demonstrates  that  leprosy  was  not  treated  in  Syria 
as  it  was  among  the  Jews.  Though  a  leper,  he  could  enjoy  the  society  of  his  family, 
wait  upon  his  king,  and  command  the  army.  The  disease  entailed  no  penalties  at 
Damascus  such  as  existed  in  Samaria.  No  sanitary  solution,  therefore,  of  this  Mosaic 
law  will  satisfy  the  conditions;  we  must  look  to  moral  and  spiritual  considerations 
for  the  solution.*  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  start  with  the  canon  of  interpretation 
that  leprosy  was  a  disease  selected  for  treatment  among  the  Jews  to  illustrate  the  treat- 
ment of  sin. 

I.   As  SOON  AS  THE  DISEASE  IS  BtTSPECTBD,  THE  PERSON  IS  TO  GO,  OB  BE  BROUGHT,  NOT 

TO  A  PHTsiciAN,  BUT  TO  ONE  OP  THE  PRIESTS.  This  took  it  out  of  the  Category  of 
diseases  curable  by  ordinary  means.  Hence  the  term  for  "  leprosy  "  (njnx,  from  W^, 
to  strike  down)  signifies  "the  stroke  of  God."  It  was  deemed  a  Divine  infliction, 
which,  if  not  divinely  cured,  would  terminate  fatally,  and,  though  not  disseminated  by 
contact,  was  transmissible  from  parent  to  child.  In  handing  it  over  in  such  circum- 
stances for  religious  treatment,  there  was  afforded  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  the  nature  of  sin.  Sin  is  a  disease  which  none  but  the  Divine  Physician  can  cure. 
All  effort  at  self-cure,  all  effort  after  merely  human  cure,  is  unavailing.  Of  course, 
sinners  are  induced  to  believe  in  the  curability  of  the  incurable,  else  there  would  be  nc 
sale  for  many  a  "  patent  medicine,"  and  no  opening  for  many  a  spiritual  imposture. 
But  God  has  made  it  sufficiently  plain,  by  statement  and  illustration,  that  sin  is  • 

*  Cf  Trench  'On  the  Miracles,'  ihe  chapter  on  *  The  Cleansmg  of  the  Leper.' 
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disease  with  which  only  he  himself  can  deal.  HcDC«he  handed  its  symbol,  the  leprosy, 
to  a  i)ric.st,  and  not  to  a  pliysician. 

II.  '1"hE   priest,   in   INVKSTIOATINO  THB   DI8EABE,   18  TO  ASCERTAIN    WHETIIEB   IT   18 

■UPEUFiciAL  OR  VITAL.  It  may  bo  only  a  "scab"  or  a  "burning  boil,"  a  mere 
Bujwrficiul  eruption,  in  wbicli  case  the  priest  is  to  comfort  the  patient  with  the 
assurance  that  he  is  clean.  But  if  the  disease  is  seen  to  go  down  into  the  vitals  of  the 
patient,  to  be  deep  and  hidden,  then  the  priest  is  to  pronounce  him  unclean. 

For  sin  is  no  superticial  matter,  but  a  vital  and  fatal  evil.  It  eats  below  the  appear- 
ances into  the  very  vitals  of  the  being,  and,  unless  divinely  checked,  must  run  its  fatal 
course. 

III.  The  penalty  op  pronounced  leprosy  is  a  living  death,  and  a  consequent 
EXCLUSION  FROM  THE  CAMP  OF  GoD.  "  Tiic  leper  in  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes 
shall  be  rent,  and  his  heai!  bare,  and  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  ujiper  lip,  and 
shall  cry.  Unclean,  unclean.  All  the  days  wherein  the  plague  shall  be  in  him  he  shall 
be  defiled;  he  is  unclean  :  he  shall  dwell  alone;  without  the  camp  shall  his  habitation 
be"  (vers.  45,  46).     It  is  instructive  to  analyze  this  sentence.     And — 

1,  The  leper  was  to  regard  himself  as  virtually  a  dead  man.  This  is  imj)lied  by 
the  rent  clothes  and  the  bare  head,  the  signs  of  Oriental  mourning.  He  was  to  be  his 
own  chief  mourner.  The  same  idea  was  carried  out  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  mass 
for  the  dead  was  said  over  the  leper.  Longfellow  refers  to  thu  in  hia  '  Golden 
Legend,'  when  he  says  of  Prince  Henry— 

^  Why,  in  Snint  Rochus 
They  made  him  stand,  and  wait  his  dnom ; 
And,  as  if  ho  were  condemned  to  the  tomb^ 
Began  to  mutter  their  hocus-pocus. 
First,  the  mass  for  the  dead  they  chauntedj 
Then  three  times  laid  upon  his  head 
A  shovelful  ot  clmrchyard  clay, 
Baying  to  him,  as  he  stood  undaunted* 
•Thia  is  a  sigu  that  thou  art  dead; 
Bo  in  thy  heart  be  penitent  I  * 
And  forth  from  the  chapel  door  he  went 
Into  ilisgrace  and  banishment, 
Clothed  in  a  cloak  of  liodden  gray, 
And  bearing  a  wallet,  and  a  bell. 
Whose  sound  should  be  a  perpetual  knell 
To  keep  all  travellers  away." 

In  tlie  Teper  we  have,  therefore,  the  finest  possible  illustration  of  what  (ip!ritnal  death 
is.  It  is  not  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  but  a  state  of  consciousness,  A  sense  of 
hopeless  doom  goes  to  make  up  this  living  death.  Here  have  we  vividly  presented 
what  "dead  in  trespasses  and  sins"  must  mean.  2.  The  leper  was  to  cry  out  as  he 
Viet  a  passenger, "  Unclean,  unclean  I "  That  is,  he  was  to  encourage  the  consciousness  of 
personal  uncleanness.  In  no  way  could  a  penitent  spirit  be  more  powerfully  illustrated. 
A  perpetual  humiliation  wa'^  thus  kept  up,  a  sense  ot  vileness  and  uncleanness,  which  is 
wholesome  for  the  soul.  Doubtless  the  sense  of  uncleanness  might  be  impenitent ;  the 
poor  leper  mii;ht  regard  himself  as  a  victim  of  providence  instead  of  one  deserving  the 
stroke.  But  his  cry  is  a  very  vivid  representation  of  what  humiliation  for  sin  should  be. 
3.  The  leper  must  isola/e  himself  from  the  societij  of  the  pure,  and  dwell  without  the 
camp.  Isolation  is  what  the  leper  is  required  to  enter,  and  what  we  may  be  sure  he 
does  enter  willingly.  To  a  doomed  man  like  him,  contact  with  the  clean  and  pure 
would  be  painful.  Isolation  would  be  easier  to  bear  than  society.  So  is  it  with  sin. 
It  is  an  isolating,  repellent  power.  The  sinner  would  not  choose  the  society  of  the 
holy.  Heaven  would  be  a  more  painful  place  for  a  sinful  soul  than  Gehenna  itself. 
Hence  we  find  in  Rev.  xx\.  that  while  the  new  Jerusalem  is  to  have  nothing  that 
defileth  within  it,  no  precaution  to  ensure  this  is  needed;  the  gates  remain  open,  for 
sinners  would  not,  even  if  they  could,  court  the  society  of  the  holy. 

The  isolating  power  of  sin  may  be  illustrated  from  the  case  of  Byron.  Two  qaot»- 
tioiu  ftre  worth  giving  in  this  conneotion. 
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"I  loved— but  those  I  loved  are  gone ; 

Had  friends — my  early  friends  are  fled. 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone. 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead ! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul. 

The  heart — the  heart — is  lonuly  still." 

And  again  in  the  stanzas  written  at  Missolonghi,  when  he  was  thirty-six— 

"  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  1 

**The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  volcanic  isle ; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze— 
A  funeral  pile." 

Was  it  not  to  taste  the  full  consequences  of  human  sin  that  our  Lord  had  to  enter  the 
desolation  which  constrained  the  cry  on  the  cross,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?" 

IV.  On  the  other  hand,  the  priest  is  directed  how  he  may  ascertain  whbn 
THE  LEPROSY  HAS  BEEN  CORED.  For  thls  direction  contemplates  cases  of  cure,  where 
"  the  stroke  of  God  "  in  the  leprosy  has  been  followed  up  by  the  mercy  of  God  in 
removing  it.  Now,  one  general  principle  runs  through  the  cases  of  cure.  If  the  priest 
has  evidence  that  the  disease  has  all  come  to  the  surface,  then  he  is  to  pronounce  the 
leper  clean.  The  spiritual  counterpart  of  this  is  not  fur  to  seek.  If  sin  be  hidden,  if 
the  sinner,  like  the  Psalmist,  keep  silence  about  it,  then  his  bones  wax  old  through  his 
roaring  all  the  day  long,  and  his  moisture  is  turned  into  the  droui^ht  of  summer  (Ps. 
xxxii.  3,  4).  But  if  the  sinner  confesses  his  sin,  acknowledges  all  he  knows,  and  that 
there  is  much  besides  known  only  to  the  Lord — in  a  word,  if  the  sinner  makes  "a  clean 
breast"  of  everything,  then  is  the  cure  of  God  in  process  of  accomplishment. _  The 
lesson  here  is  consecjuently  the  great  desirability  of  a  full  and  heartfelt  confession  of 
sin.     There  is  hope  of  a  man  when  he  hides  nothing  from  the  Lord. 

V.  Man  should  be  as  careful  about  his  environment  as  about  himself. 
It  is  evident  from  the  possibility  of  leprosy  infectin'-j  garments,  and  even  houses,  that 
the  disease  was  contemplated  as  having  a  much  wider  range  than  the  person  of  the 
leper.  The  directions  given  to  the  priest,  moreover,  contemplate  the  purification  of 
man's  surroundings.  Every  eflbrt  is  to  be  made  to  stamp  out  the  plague.  The  pure  or 
purified  are  to  be  surrounded  by  the  pure. 

Now,  this  conveys  the  spiritual  lesson  surely  of  man  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  have 


The  very  appearance  of  evil "  miast  be  avoided  (1  Thess.  v.  22).  We  must  carefully 
keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world  (Jas.  i.  27).  Whenever  we  find  sin  tempt- 
ing us,  we  must,  if  possible,  have  it  removed  and  consumed-  Does  it  meet  us  in 
literature  ?  let  us  avoid  it,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  it.  And  even  the  ravages  of  sin 
in  the  world  itself  must  be  contemplated  in  the  hope  of  having  them  one  day  completely 
removed.  Let  sin  be  slain  in  the  light  of  day  is  the  great  practical  lesson  of  this 
chapter. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 59. — Leprosy.  That  leprosy  is  a  type  of  sin  is  evident  from  David's  allu- 
sion in  confessing  his  own  horrible  offences  (see  Ps.  li.  7).  This  also  appears  from  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  the  only  leper,  out  of  the  ten  cleansed  by  him,  who  returned  to  give 
glory  to  God:  "Thy  faith  hath  saved  <Aee"  (see  Luke  xvii.  11 — 19).  The  others  had 
faith  which  availed  them  to  remove  the  leprosy  of  the  body ;  but  this  man's  faith 
availed  to  remove  the  leprosy  of  the  soul.    Hence  this  plague  often  came  as  a  judgment 
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from  Heaven  upon  sin  (see  Numb.  xii.  10 ;  2  Kings  v.  27  ;  2  Chrnn.  xxvi.  19),  from  which 
circumstance,  iKihaps,  it  had  its  nimo  (nynx),  tsaraath,  from  (pis),  tsaro,  to  smite.  As 
there  is  no  iliseasu  wlioso  description  eiij^ages  so  much  space  in  Scripture,  leprosy  must 
be  regarded  as  a  very  special  type  of  sin. 

L  It  IS  A  PLAQUE  MOST  LOATHSOME.  1.  So  it  18  described.  (1)  According  to  Scrip- 
ture it  appeared  in  a  "rising,"  or  "  scab,"  or  "bright  spot"(ver.  2).  From  one  or 
more  of  tliese  centres  it  "  spread "  (vers.  8,  VI,  22,  :jG),  exhibiting  "quick  raw  flesh" 
(vers.  10,  If)),  and  this  as  it  dried  turned  to  a  white  scurf  (ver.  I'X).  Job  is,  by  some, 
supposed  to  have  been  alllicted  with  le|)rosy  (see  Job  vii.  5).  (2)  Travellers  give 
frightful  accounts  of  it.  Maundrell  describes  it  as  he  witnessed  it  in  Palestine,  and 
states  it  to  be  "  the  utmost  corruption  of  the  hnman  body  at  tliis  side  the  grave."  2.  lu 
not  this  a  true  picture  of  siitf  (1)  View  it  in  the  haunts  of  the  "criminal  classes." 
What  spectacles  are  witnessed  in  police  courts  I  what  distortion  of  features,  what  nmti- 
lations,  the  humanity  almost  battered  out  of  them  through  the  violences  of  dissifiation  I 
(2)  No  less  loathsome  to  the  eye  of  God  are  the  hearts  of  many  who  outwardly  seem 
respectable  (Jer.  xvii.  9).  Sin  is  called  "corruption,"  and  seducers  to  sin  "corrupters" 
(Eph.  iv.  22 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  19),     Learn  to  loathe  sin. 

II.  It  18  A  DISEASE  DEEPLY  SEATED.  1.  Surface  evils  may  he  mistaken  for  sin. 
(1)  When  symptoms  go  no  deeper  than  the  skin,  they  are  no  proof  of  leprosy  (vers.  4, 
34).  Errors  of  judgment  sometimes  are  mistaken  for  sins.  Sincere  Christians  should 
be  careful  not  to  condemn  themselves  wiien  God  does  not  condemn  them.  (L')  Surface 
evils  may  be  very  painful.  There  were  "burning  boils,"  which  did  not  compromise 
the  cleanness  of  the  sufferer  (vers.  23,  28).  So  may  we  smart  under  reproaches  and 
scandals  raised  by  tlie  malignity  of  enemies,  and  perhaps  sometimes  through  our  own 
unwisiom,  whicli  God  will  not  impute  to  us  for  sin.  2.  When  the  evil  is  in  thejlesh 
there  is  undeanness.  (1)  This  was  a  capital  test  of  leprosy  (vers.  3,  20,  30).  This 
disease  may  be  handed  ilowu  from  father  to  son  (see  2  Kings  v.  27).  So  sin  is  "  that 
which  Cometh  out  of  tlie  heart "  (Matt.  xv.  18 — 20 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  7 ;  Titus  i.  15 ;  Heb. 
xii.  15,  16).  Like  its  type,  sin  also  is  hereditary  (Horn.  v.  12).  (2)  Mental  rebellion 
against  God  is  of  the  worse  kind.  Hence  the  empiiasis  with  which  the  undeanness 
of  the  leper  is  pronounced  whose  leprosy  is  in  his  heid  (see  vers.  43,  44).  Satan  is 
intellect  without  God.     Keep  a  pure  faith  and  it  will  keep  you. 

III.  It  18  A  MALADY  FEARFULLY  CONTAGIOUS.  1.  Stich  was  the  ftguTt.  (1)  Leprosy 
works  secretly  at  first,  and  for  years  may  bo  concealed.  Its  early  appearance  may  be 
limited  to  a  pimple ;  but  so  rapidly  does  it  spread  that  "seven  days"  may  be  suflBcient 
for  it  to  become  pronounced  (vers.  22,  27,  36).  (2)  It  may  pass  from  the  leper  to  his 
neighbour.  Robinson  says,  "  That  it  was  contagious,  all  histories,  sacred  and  profane, 
agree  "(' Tlieological  Dictionary ').  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  provide  that  lepers 
should  dwell  apart  (ver.  4(j ;  Numb.  xii.  15  ;  2  Chron.  xxvii.  21).  (3)  Property  as  wel 
as  persons  caught  the  plague.  Garments  had  to  be  destroyed  for  it  (ver.  52).  Houses 
also  (ch.  xiv.  45).  2.  The  reality  answers  to  the  figure.  (1)  Sin  in  the  individual 
gathers  streugth  by  habit,  and  infects  the  faculties  until  the  heart  is  sick,  the  head 
faint,  and  the  whole  man  is  a  mass  of  moral  putrescence  (Isa.  i.  6).  (2)  By  precept  and 
example  he  demoralizes  his  neighbours,  and  brings  down  the  judgments  of  Heaven 
ujx)n  them  (Josh.  vii.  1,  11,  12;  Eccles.  ix.  18).  (3)  The  plague  of  sin  affects  the 
material  prosperity  of  individuals  and  of  nations.  No  wonder  the  leper  should  be 
accounted  ceremonially  unclean,  and  the  sinner  avoided  by  the  holy  universe. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 59. — The  priesfs  adjudication.  We  have  considered  the  plague  of  leprosy 
as  an  emblem  of  sin ;  the  adjudication  upon  it  will  suggest  thoughts  concerning  the 
treatment  of  sin.  In  this  business  the  principal  actor  was  the  priest,  who  must  be 
viewed  as  the  type  of  Christ.  The  judgment  in  this  case  will  be  disciplinary  rather 
than  final ;  for  when  Messiah  will  come  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day,  he  will 
appear  not  as  a  priest  but  as  a  king.  We  are  now  concerned  with  the  functions  of  the 
priest. 

I.  He  had  to  EXAMINE  THE  SUSPECTED  PERSON.  1.  In  this  he  proceeded  according 
to  the  Law.  (1;  He  had  his  rules  for  determining  the  presence  of  the  plague.  (2)  So 
by  the  Word  of  God  is  our  moral  cleanness  or  undeanness  to  be  determined  (Rom. 
ii.  13 ;  iiL  20 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25 ;  Jas.  i.  22 — 25  ;  ii.  9).     (3)  Conviction  is  carried 
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home  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  2.  WTien  the  ease  was  dubious  Judgment  was  deferred. 
(1)  Meanwhile  the  suspected  person  was  "shut  up "  (vers.  4,  21,  31)  that  opportunity 
might  be  given  for  the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms.  So  are  sinners  "  shut  up  "  by 
th^Law  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  (see  Rom.  xL  32,  margin;  GaL  iii.  23).  (2)  At  the 
end  of  "  seven  days  "  judgment  was  given ;  or,  if  the  symptoms  were  not  then  sufficiently 
manifest,  a  second  period  of  seven  days  was  allowed,  which  was  the  final  term.  Could 
these  periods  refer  to  the  dispensations  of  our  probation  ?  In  this  case  the  leper  must 
be  taken  to  personate  a  class  of  sinner  according  to  the  type  of  his  disease,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  "rising,"  or  the  "boil,"  or  the  "scab."  In  any  case,  a  sufficient 
probation  is  given  us  in  this  world  for  the  manifestation  of  our  real  character,  which 
probation  we  should  be  careful  to  improve.  3.  A  leprous  garment  was  treated  as  repre- 
senting its  <noner.  (1)  It  had  to  be  inspected  by  the  priest  for  his  judgment  and 
sentence,  as  though  it  had  been  a  person.  In  case  the  plague  in  it  were  not  pronounced, 
it  had  to  be  "shut  up"  and  examined  again  after  the  same  intervals  of  "  seven  days" 
(vers.  50,  54),  The  expense  and  trouble  of  this,  particularly  if  it  had  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance,  would  be  as  much  as  the  garment  was  worth,  so  that  the  Law  is  un- 
accountable unless  it  was  intended  to  serve  a  typical  purpose.  (2)  Agabus  the  prophet 
made  Paul's  girdle  emblematically  to  represent  that  apostle  (Acts  xxi.  11).  The 
"owner"  of  a  leprous  house,  obviously  for  the  same  reason,  had  to  "come  and  tell 
the  priest"  (ch.  xiv.  35),  (3)  The  washing  of  the  garment  in  this  case  suggests  the 
washing  of  regeneration. 

II.  He  had  to  pronoitkob  upon  him.     1.  In,  some  cases  the  verdict  was  an  acquittal. 
(1)  If  the  suspected  leprosy  proved  to  be  but  a  surface  evil,  the  subject  was  pronounced 
clean  (ver.  6).     Jesus  does  not  mark  as  sins  infirmities  which  spring  not  from  an  evil 
nature.     The  person  acquitted,  however,  had  to  wash  his  clothes  (ver.  34).     There  is 
no  person  so  faultless  as  not  to  need  the  laver  of  regeneration,  (2)  If  a  leper  be  "  white 
all  over,"  no  proud  flesh,  no  ichor,  being  visible,  he  is  pronounced  clean  (ver.  13).    The 
virulence  of  the  disease  is  over ;  God's  mercy  has  reached  him ;  the  sinner  is  forgiven. 
But  the  marks  of  an  old  dissipation  often  remain  after  forgiveness.    Though  now  clean, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  had.  been  a  leper.   (3)  Another  case  is  given.   A  leper, 
supposing  his  disease  gone,  presents  himself  to  the  priest  for  his  cleansing ;  but  the 
priest,  discovering  "  raw  flesh,"  sends  him  away  unclean ;  in  time,  however,  he  becomes 
cured,  returns  to  the  priest,  and  on  the  second  application  is  pronounced  clean  (ver. 
17).    This  case  is  like  that  of  the  sinner  whose  repentance  is  not  perfect,  and  at  the 
altar  he  discovers  that  until  he  is  reconciled  to  a  brother  whom  he  had  wronged  his 
gift  cannot  be  accepted ;  the  reconciliation  made,  he  returns  and  finds  the  favour  of 
God  (Matt.  V.  23,  24).     2.  In  other  cases  the  judgment  was  "  Undean.**    (1)  When 
the  plague  is  pronounced,  as  in  cases  of  "  old  leprosy,"  deliberation  was  unnecessary ; 
judgment  came  speedily  (vers.  10,  11).    So  with  the  openly  wicked  (Ps.  ix.  16  ;  Prov. 
V.  22 ;  xi.  5).    (2)  In  all  cases  evidence  must  be  clear.    Tinie,  therefore,  was  given  for 
the  plague  to  pronounce  itself.    So,  before  judgment  could  overtake  the  Amorites,  their 
iniquity  must  be  full  (Gen.  xv.  16 ;  see  also  Dan.  viii.  23  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  32,  33 ;  1  Thess. 
iL  16).     (3)  Jesus  is  unerring  in  his  judo:ments.     He  is  the  faithful  as  well  as  merciful 
High  Priest.     3.  The  sentence.    (1)  The  leper  has  to  dwell  without  the  camp  (ver.  46). 
So  must  the  open  sinner  be  put  out  of  the  Church  (see  1  Cor.  v.  11 — 13),     Hypocrites 
and  unbelievers,  though  in  the  Church  in  the  visible  part,  are  not  recognized  by  Grod 
as  members  of  the  Church  in  the  spiritual  part.     (2)  The  leper  has  to  behave  as  an 
excommunicate  seeking  for  the  mercy  of  God.    His  clothes  are  rent  to  express  extreme 
grief  and  sorrow.     His  head  is  bare,  turban  less,  to  express  deep  humiliation.     He  put 
a  covering  upon  his  upper  lip ;  had  his  jaw  tied  up  with  a  linen  cloth  as  a  corpse,  to 
express  his  state  as  that  of  a  living  death  (see  2  Kings  v.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17),  and  he 
was  to  cry  "  Unclean ! "  (ver.  45).    When  we  confess  that  we  are  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  and  sorrow  to  repentance,  there  is  hope  for  us  in  God,     (3)  But  as  the  garment 
that  remains  unclean  after  two  washings,  to  save  it  from  destruction  must  have  the 
leprous  piece  rent  from  it ;  so  if  a  "  right  hand  "  or  "  right  eye  "  prevent  us  from  realizing 
the  benefits  of  redemption,  they  must  be  separated  (ver.  56).    But  if  all  efforts  to  save 
the  garment  fail,  then  its  doom  is  to  be  burnt  (see  Matt.  v.  29, 30 ;  xviii.  8,  9).— J.  A.  M. 

Vera.  45,  46. — A  picture  of  sin.    The  stringent  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the  leper 
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%n  not  sufficiently  explained  by  sanitary  considerations.  The  Jews  saw  in  the  leper 
a  symbol  of  the  biuner  visited  with  the  displeasure  of  God.  Ilia  was  a  stroke  of 
smiting  ("plague  of  leprosy")  from  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  which  made  him  "utterly 
unclean  "  (ver.  44).  The  instructions  of  this  chapter  may  convey  to  us  important 
truth  respecting  the  sinner's  condition.  To  behold  it  thus  forcibly  depicted  may 
administer  a  wholesome  warning, 

I.  The  coRiiup-riON  effected  by  8IK.  Cannot  but  shudder  at :  1.  Its  loathsomeness, 
destroying  man's  appearance,  making  him  offensive  to  the  sight.  How  abominable  ia 
wickedness  to  the  pure  eyes  of  God,  and  if  our  moral  sense  were  keener,  what  constant 
shocks  should  we  receive  from  the  wicked  conduct  of  men!  What  want  of  taste  to 
indulge  in  sin  I  what  disharmony  of  relationship  it  introduces  I  2.  Note  its  tendency  to 
spread  until  it  becomes  total.  The  commission  of  one  crime  often  leads  to  another 
which  still  more  impairs  the  soul ;  the  inordinate  {^ratification  of  appetite  m  one 
direction  is  provocative  of  intemperance  in  another;  to  lose  modesty  is  often  to  lose 
natural  affection.  At  last  the  whole  constitution  betrays  the  effects  of  sin,  body,  mind, 
and  s^jirit  are  alike  unpleasant  to  contemplate.  3.  Its  destruction  of  vital  power.  It 
was  termed  by  the  Jews  a  "  living  death."  Of  its  worst  form,  where  the  limbs  mortify 
and  drop  off,  no  special  mention  is  made  in  the  Law  ;  indeed,  the  supposition  is  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  the  disease  will  have  so  spread  as  to  become  harm- 
less, and  the  man  may  be  termed  "clean"  (ver.  17).  The  disease  appears  to  have 
become  more  malignant  in  subsequent  ages,  and  thus  to  typify  even  more  accurately 
the  waste  of  strength  produced  by  evil  habits.  The  mental  and  moral  faculties  are 
enervated  by  sin,  the  sinner  ia  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will.  To  understand  a 
principle  we  must  push  its  application  to  extreme  consequences,  and  if  we  would 
entertain  fitting  conceptions  of  sin  we  must  regard  it  not  when  most  refined,  not  when 
in  its  commencement,  but  in  its  gross  final  results.  To  dread  fire,  think  of  the  con- 
flagration that  visits  a  town  with  disorder  and  ruin  1 

II.  The  exclcsion  it  entails  from  holt  privileges.  The  leper  was  separate 
firom  the  people  and  the  sanctuary.  1.  Contact  with  the  sinner  defiles,  except  in 
appointed  cases,  where  the  servant  of  God  in  fulfilment  of  duty  (as  the  priest  in 
examination)  seeks  out  the  moral  kper.  If  men  mingle  with  sinners,  having  Christ's 
end  in  view,  to  do  them  good,  the  association  is  pardoned.  Otherwise  "one  sinner 
destroyeth  much  good,"  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  Men  should 
naturally  sliun  the  company  of  the  debased  as  they  would  the  presence  of  those 
afflicted  with  an  infectious  disease.  2.  The  semblance  of  sin  must  be  guarded  against. 
All  that  appears  like  it  (vers.  5,  6)  needs  suspicious  treatment.  Better  to  err  on  the 
safe  side,  not  pronouncing  at  first  decidedly,  but  watching  the  operation  of  a  plan,  or 
society,  or  principle,  and  ere  long  its  true  character  will  be  manifested  by  development. 
3.  Continuance  in  sin  means  separation  from  the  Church  and  the  fellowship  of  right' 
minded  people.  The  leper  must  "dwell  alone,  without  the  camp."  Our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  Christian  bodies.  The  persistent 
sinner  will  find  himselt  eventually  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  his  former  friends,  for 
ungodliness  is  an  effectual  barrier,  creating  uncongeniality  of  sentiment  and  behaviour. 
t.  Dismission  from  the  presence  of  Ood  is  the  worst  peiadty  of  sin.  The  Psalmist 
might  lament  his  enforced  absence  from  the  tabernacle  where  he  had  seen  the  power 
and  glory  of  God  ;  but  how  much  more  the  man  who  was  so  near  the  hiU  of  Zion,  and 
yet  60  far  off  by  reason  of  symbolical  impurity  1  Sin  kept  God  and  man  asunder,  and 
to  remove  it  came  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  awful  sentence  finally  pronounced  upon 
the  unrighteous  is  "  Depart  from  me !  "  What  absence  of  joy  and  peace  and  love  is 
contained  in  the  words,  "  the  outer  darkness  "  1 

III.  The  expressions  of  feelinq  that  befit  the  sinner's  state.  1.  Orief. 
The  leper  wore  the  garb  of  mourning.  There  needs  the  godly  sorrow  that  worketh 
repentance.  Reflect  not  simply  upon  the  sad  consequences  of  sin,  estrangement  from 
God,  deprivation  of  his  favour,  but  upon  their  source,  and  learn  to  hate  sin  as  an 
abomination.  2.  Humiliation.  The  uncovered  head  attested  the  leiier*s  shame.  "  I 
abhor  myself"  is  fitting  language  for  polluted  lips.  3.  Acknowledgment  of  guilt. 
Listen  to  the  cry,  "  Unclean  I "  The  upper  lip  was  shrouded  in  a  covering  that 
enjoined  general  silence,  except  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  who  might  be  thereby 
defiled.    "  We  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing."    When  sin  lies  heavily  upon  the  conscience, 
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it  is  felt  to  be  no  time  for  ordinary  conversation,  much  less  for  frivolous  gossip,  though 
under  such  a  veil  anxiety  is  often  hid. 

Conclusion.  By  the  Law  was  the  knowledge  of  sin,  but  by  the  gosjjel  is  proclaimed 
its  remedy,  forgiveness  and  sancti6cation  through  Christ.  The  priest  was  not  depen- 
dent upon  his  own  judgment,  but  was  guided  by  fixed  rules  in  deciding  upon  leprous 
cases.  Yet  he  did  not  heal ;  the  sufferer  was  left  to  nature's  care,  and  to  indulge  the 
vague  hope  of  recovery.  The  gos]  el  bids  all  siimers  lay  aside  their  fears  and  rejoice  in 
a  panacea  that  never  fails.  The  interposition  of  God  by  prophets  which  resulted  in 
miraculous  cures  of  leprosy  prepared  the  way  for  the  marvellous  works  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  evinced  by  his  restoring  the  body  to  health  his  power  also  to  heal  the 
soul.  Thus  what  was  faintly  foreshadowed  under  the  old  dispensation  has  been 
brightly  revealed  in  the  new.  The  enumeration  of  the  feelings  appropriate  to  the 
sinner  is  incomplete,  therefore,  without  adding  to  them  hope,  in  the  sense  not  of  wishful 
longing,  but  of  certain  anticipation  of  salvation. — S.  R.  A. 

Ver.  3. — "  It  is  a  plague  of  leprosy."  The  chosen  type  of  sin — its  individual  aspect. 
'  The  conjecture  that  leprosy  was  contracted  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  hot  and 
dusty  brick-fields  of  Egypt  is  probable  enough.  The  definition  that  it  was  **  any 
severe  disease  spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  way  described  in  the  chapter, 
and  so  shocking  of  aspect  .  .  .  that  public  feeling  called  for  separation,"  is  near 
enough  for  our  purpose.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  the  divinely  chosen 
type  of  sin. 

All  disease  is  pictorial  of  sin.  It  is  to  our  bodily  frame  the  very  thing  that  sin  is 
to  our  soul.  Sin  is  the  derangement  or  disorder  of  the  soul,  as  sickness  is  of  the  body. 
It  is  an  inward  disorder,  showing  itself  in  some  outward  manifestation  of  a  displeasing 
or  painful  character.  It  is  something  wrong  within — some  faculty  (organ)  not  doing 
what  it  was  made  to  do,  or  doing  what  it  was  not  meant  to  do,  causing  disturbance  and 
distress.  But  leprosy  was  selected  by  the  Divine  Ruler  of  Israel  as  a  disease  which 
should  be  regarded  by  his  people  as  specially  typical  and  suggestive  of  sin.  It  was 
admirably  fitted  so  to  be,  whether  looked  at  in  its  individual  or  in  its  social  aspect.  We 
will  take  the  former  first. 

I.  The  obscurity  of  its  obigin.  By  what  sad  and  strange  process  came  it  to 
pass  that  man's  bodily  frame — fashioned  by  the  Divine  Creator,  made  clean  and  pure, 
wholesome  and  fair — has  become  the  seat  of  such  a  foul  disorder  ?  How  can  it  be  that 
the  little  child  whose  flesh  is  beautiful  and  spotless,  the  very  picture  of  all  that  is  clean 
and  sweet,  grows  up  into  a  man  who  is  "  full  of  leprosy,"  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  revolting  sores  ?  And  whence  came  sin  into  the  soul  and  life  of  man  ?  How  came 
it  here  to  blot  and  mar  God's  fair  creation?  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  into  the  heart 
of  the  innocent  and  lovely  child  there  enters  the  very  vilest  spirit,  showing  itself  in  the 
most  shocking  words  and  the  most  revolting  deeds,  in  later  life  ? 
^  II.  Its  stubbornness.  When,  after  seven  days,  the  Hebrew  priest  could  see  no 
signs  of  true  leprosy,  he  did  not  pronounce  the  patient  clean :  he  shut  him  up  other 
seven  days  (ver.  5),  and  examined  him  again.  Leprosy  was  a  tenacious  and  stubborn 
disease,  disappearing  and  reappearing.  After  a  long  interval  it  might,  under  exciting 
cause,  come  once  again  to  the  surface.  How  like  the  affliction  of  the  soul — sin !  How 
tenacious  is  its  hold  on  the  human  heart !  It  disappears  and  we  are  grateful,  con- 
gratulatory, triumphant.  But  the  inducing  circumstances,  the  favourable  conditions 
irise  and  conspire,  and  behold  there  is  its  hateful  face  again.  We  "would  do  good," 
we  resolve  to  do  good,  but,  alas !  "  evil  is  present  with  us  "  once  more  (Rom.  vii.  21). 

III.  Its  deathfulness.  The  outward  appearance  was  due  to  inward  derangement ; 
the  springs  of  health  were  poisoned ;  the  internal  processes  necessary  to  health  were 
stayed ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  feature  after  feature,  limb  after  limb,  decayed 
and  fell  away.  The  man  was  in  a  constant  process  of  dissolution.  It  was  death  above 
the  ground — death  in  a  living  form !  Sin  is  death.  The  soul  that  lives  in  sin  is  "dead 
while  it  lives."  It  is  not  that  which  it  was  created  to  be,  does  not  that  which  it  was 
created  to  do.  Its  spiritual  faculties  (the  organs  and  members  of  the  soul)  &re  in  a  state 
of  continual  dissolution,  becoming  feebler  and  feebler,  till  they  are  wholly  lost.  It  is  a 
living  death. 

IV.  Its  incurableness  by  man.    The  Jews  did  not  bring  the  physician  to  the  leper  ; 
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they  regarded  leprosy  as  a  visitation  from  God,  and  considered  it  incurable  by  human 
art.  Sin  is  incurablo  by  m<;ro  human  methods.  Rules  for  the  regulation  of  human 
coijduct;  pledges  or  vows  of  abstinence  from  particular  temptations;  parental,  magis- 
terial, social  vigilance;  penalties  inflicted  by  ourself  or  by  others  for  disobedience;-— 
these  are  well  enough  in  their  way.  They  are  sometimes  desirable,  sometimes  necessary ; 
but  thi  y  do  not  cure.  Notliing  human  will  cure  the  soul's  disorder ;  only  the  Almighty 
Hand  can  minister  to  the  "  mind  diseased." 

When  Jesus  Christ  would  prove  to  Joim  that  he  was  indcod  the  "One  that  should 
come,"  and  that  there  was  no  need  to  "look  for  another,"  he  added  to  the  recital  of  his 
benefactions,  "  the  Ici^rs  are  cleansed "  (Matt.  xi.  5).  It  was  a  true  mark  of  the 
Messiah.  The  coming  Saviour  was  he  who  had  power  to  cure  the  incurable,  to  touch 
the  foulest  of  the  loul  with  the  finger  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  sovereign  power,  and  to 
make  even  him  whole  and  pure.  To  that  Divine  Physician  the  man  fullest  of  the 
leprosy  of  sin  may  go  and  say,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean  " 
(Luke  ▼.  12).— C. 

Ver.  5. — The  choten  type  of  sin — ft«  social  aspect.  We  have  seen  (vide  previous 
Homily)  how  true  a  picture  is  leprosy  of  sin  in  its  individual  aspect ;  we  now  regard  the 
subject  in  its  more  social  aspect.  What  this  terrible  disease  was  to  a  man  as  a 
member  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  that  is  sin  to  a  man  as  a  member  of  society 
to-day. 

I.  Its  loathsomeness.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  lepmsy  from  which  the 
Israelites  suffered  was  a  contagious  disorder.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  dread  of 
contagion,  though  there  was  no  actual  danger  (as  in  cholera),  may  have  had  its  influence 
in  the  matter.  But  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  it  was  contagious.  There  are 
indications  that  it  was  not  (action  of  the  j'riests,  etc.);  and  the  exclusion  of  the  leper 
firom  the  camp  is  fully  accounted  for  in  another  way.  The  loatlisomeness  of  the  disease 
is  a  sufficient  explanation.  Whoever  has  seen  any  one  suffering  acutely  from  a  kindred 
malady  will  perfectly  understand  and  appreciate  this  legislation  on  that  ground  alone. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rec(jver  altogether  from  the  mental  effect  of  so 
shocking  and  so  repulsive  a  spectacle.  The  vision  haunts  the  memory  for  years.  In 
this  aspect  leprosy  is  a  striking  picture  of  sin ;  for  that  is  a  thing  odious  and  abominable 
in  the  last  degree — loathsome  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  hateful  to  all  holy  souls.  In 
its  viler  forms  it  is  a  thing  which  we — even  with  our  imperfect  purity — cannot  "  look 
upon"  (Hah.  i.  13);  how  much  more  horrible  and  hateful  must  it  be  in  his  si'^ht 
whose  thoughts  of  holiness  as  well  as  of  mercy  are  as  much  higher  than  ours  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth  (Isa.  Iv.  9)  I 

II.  Its  diffusiveness.  Though  not,  probably,  contagious,  leprosy  was  diffusive 
and  communicable  from  parent  to  child.  It  was  one  of  the  crucial  tests  in  the  case  that 
it  spread  over  the  skin  (vers.  7,  8),  that  it  "spread  much  abroad"  (vers.  22,  27).  As 
this  typical  disease  spread  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  from  one  limb  and 
organ  to  another,  until  it  sometimes  covered  the  entire  frame,  so  sin,  of  which  it  was 
the  divinely  chosen  type,  is  a  thing  that  spreads.  It  is  an  emphatically  diffusive, 
a  communicable  thing.  It  spreads:  1.  From  faculty  to  faculty  of  the  same  human 
spirit;  one  sin  leads  on  to  another,  as  theft  to  violence,  or  drunkenness  to  falsehood, 
or  impurity  to  deception.  2.  From  parent  to  child.  3.  From  man  to  man,  through 
the  whole  "  body  politic."  It  spreads  much  abroad  through  any  and  every  body, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  into  which  it  enters. 

III.  Its  sepabatino  effect.  "  He  shall  dwell  alone :  without  the  camp  shall  his 
habitation  be "  (ver.  46).  Leprosy  separated  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
children,  friend  and  friend ;  it  sundered  one  human  life  from  that  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  was  a  source  of  sad  and,  so  far  as  the  prcciousness  of  life  was  concerned,  a  fatal 
loneliness.  Sin  is  the  separating  power.  1.  It  comes  between  man  and  God  (Isa. 
lix.  2).  It  places  him  outside  the  gates  of  the  spiritual  kingdom ;  it  deprives  a  man  of 
all  fellowship  with  the  heavenly  Father ;  it  leads  him  out  into  a  "  far  country  "  of  aliena- 
tion, of  dread,  of  dissimilarity.  2.  It  comes  between  man  and  man.  It  is  the  endless 
and  bitter  source  of  estrangement,  animosity,  war;  it  makes  lonely  the  life  that  should 
be  full  of  sweet  and  elevating  fellowship. 

IV.  Its  pmyuLNESs.     Who  could  see  the  poor  leper,  with  rent  clothes,  with  bare 
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head,  with  covered  lip,  passing  through  the  camp,  crying,  "  Unclean,  unclean  1"  on  his 
way  to  a  dreary  and,  it  might  be,  life-long  solitude  and  not  be  affected  with  a  tender 
pity  ?  He  might  be  "  unclean,"  but  he  was  miserable,  he  was  lost ;  the  light  of  his  life 
had  gone  out.  Sin  is  not  more  condemnable  than  it  is  pitiable.  Blame  the  erring, 
reproach  the  faulty,  remonstrate  with  the  foolish  and  the  mischievous  (1  Tim.  v.  20), 
but  pity  those  whom  sin  is  shutting  out  from  all  that  is  best  below,  and  will  exclude 
from  all  that  is  bright  and  blessed  above.  Remember  the  "  great  love  (of  pity)  where- 
with he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins  "  (Eph.  iL  4,  5),  and  pity  with  a  pro- 
found compassion  and  help  with  an  uplifting  hand  those  who  are  still  down  in  the 
mire  of  sin,  still  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. — 0. 

Yer.  3. — Conviction  of  sin.  "  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  him,  and  pronounce  him 
unclean."  In  the  Hebrew  commonwealth :  1.  There  were  those  who  were  reasonably 
suspected  of  leprosy,  i.e.  of  "  unclean ness."  2.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  con- 
sequence to  know  whether  these  suspicions  were  well  founded  or  not.  For  ascertained 
leprosy  meant  unfitness  to  approach  God  in  worship,  exclusion  from  the  fellowship  of 
his  people,  etc.  3.  It  was  the  function  of  the  priest  to  decide  positively  in  the  matter. 
The  priest  was  to  "  look  on  him,  and  pronounce  him  unclean,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
rule  that  he  was  clean  (ver.  6). 

In  every  commonwealth  to-day,  in  the  whole  human  world— 

I.  There  ake  those  reasonably  suspected  of  sin.  These  are  not  the  few  excep- 
tions; they  are  the  multitude  without  exception  (Ps.  xiv.  23). 

II.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  consequence  to  know  whether  we  are  SINFUIj 

OR  not.  For  sin  means  (1)  unlikeness  to  God ;  (2)  separation  from  God ;  (3)  condemnation 
by  God,  both  here  and  hereafter ;  (4)  exclusion  from  the  home  of  the  holy.  Hence  we 
must  ask — 

ni.  Who  are  they  on  whom  this  great  decision  is  devolved.  It  rests  with  no 
human  priest  to  decide  on  our  state  before  God.  Our  own  heart  must  condemn  us  if  we 
are  to  have  that  conviction  of  sin  which  leads  to  contrition  for  sin  and  to  "  repentance 
and  remission  of  sin."  1.  God  will  be  our  Divine  Helper.  He  helps  us  to  a  right  con- 
clusion by  his  informing  Word  and  by  his  illuminating  Spirit.  2.  Our  fellow-men  will  be 
human  helpers ;  they  will  guide  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and, 
directed  by  their  own  experience,  will  lead  us  to  judge  truly  concerning  our  spiritual 
condition.  Their  aid  will  be  ministerial,  not  authoritative.  3.  We  ourselves  must 
decide  in  the  last  resort.  This  is  one  of  those  grave  matters  in  which  "  every  man 
must  bear  his  own  burden."  We  must  recootnize,  with  the  eyes  of  our  own  soul,  the 
signs  and  tokens  of  guilt  in  our  heart  and  life.  It  must  be  the  deliberate  utterance  of 
our  own  judgment,  as  well  as  the  sigh  of  our  own  spirit,  and  the  cry  of  our  own  lips, 
"  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord ; "  "  Unclean,  unclean  1 "  When  we  look  at  our  inner 
selves  as  well  as  outer  life ;  when  we  consider  what  we  have  left  undone  of  all  our 
obligations,  as  well  as  what  we  have  done  that  has  been  forbidden ;  when  we  contrast 
our  hearts  and  lives  with  the  precepts  of  God's  holy  Law  and  the  ideal  of  human  per- 
fection in  the  example  of  our  sinless  Saviour ;  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding 
that  we  are  "  utterly  unclean,"  that  we  deserve  exclusion  from  the  friendship  of  God  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  holy,  and  that  it  is  our  heavenly  wisdom  to  seek  at  once  his  blessed 
presence  who  will  say  to  us,  "Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?"  and  to  gain  at  once  the 
touch  of  his  mighty  hand  who,  in  answer  to  our  earnest  prayer,  will  respond  by  saying, 
I  will ;  be  thou  clean." — C. 

Vers.  40 — 44. — Affections  of  the  mind.  We  learn  lessons  concerning— 
I.  The  blemish  of  mental  peculiarity.  (Ver.  40.)  Evidently  baldness  was  an 
unusual  and  an  unsightly  thing  among  the  Israelites.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have 
excited  notice  and  could  not  have  created  derision  (2  Kings  ii.  23  ;  Isa.  iii.  24  ;  Ezek, 
vii.  18).  It  was  regarded  as  an  unbecoming  peculiarity.  Affecting  the  head,  we  may 
regard  it  as  a  type  of  mental  peculiarity  which  does  not  amount  to  a  serious  sin, 
but  is  yet  unusual  and  unbecoming.  Many  men  who  are  substantially  sound  in 
heart  and  life,  loving  that  which  is  highest  and  doing  that  which  is  just  and  right,  are 
yet  affected  and  afflicted  by  mental  peculiarities — oddities,  crotchets,  fancies,  awkward- 
ness or  crookednesa  of  mental  habit ;  things  which  are  not  formidably  bad,  but  which. 
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because  they  are  superficial,  strike  the  eye,  provoke  general  remnrk,  and  stand  in  the 
way  of  effective  service.  1.  It  is  right  that  those  who  okserve  tlioin  in  others  should 
remember  that  they  are  only  bleraislies,  and  nothinj^  more ;  detracting  in  some  de;iree 
from  "  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  but  not  inconsistent  with  real  and  even  admirable 
excellence.  "  He  is  bald,  yet  he  is  clean  "  (ver.  40).  2.  It  ia  right  that  those  who  p^)8sua» 
them  should  reflect,  and  act  on  the  reflection,  that  these  tilings,  though  only  blemishes, 
may  importantly  diminish  the  power  of  the  possessor  to  influence,  guide,  and  win  other 
people.  The  candle  (character)  is  of  much  more  imporUince  than  the  candlestick 
(mental  habit),  but  if  character  be  obscured  by  some  darkening  "bushel,"  and  not  put 
on  the  candlestick  ot°  pleasant  and  agreeable  habits,  it  will  not  **give  li^ht  to  all  thai 
are  in  the  house  "  (Matt.  v.  15). 

II.  Tub  evil  of  error.  There  mitrht  come  on  the  bald  head  »  spot,  a  sore ;  thi» 
might  be  a  "  white  reddish  sore " — leprous  (vers.  42,  43).  But  it  might  not ;  it 
might  be  nothing  but  a  boil  or  some  cutaneous  disorder,  which  was  not  leprosy.  In 
that  case  the  j»atient  would  be  treated  as  described  in  vers.  2 — 6.  There  would  be 
something  wrong,  but  it  was  not  the  unclean  thing,  leprosy.  There  is  a  mental  disease 
which  is  something  more  serious  than  peculiarity  and  something  less  serious  than 
guilty  perversity.  It  is  error ;  the  arrival  at  wrong  conclusions.  There  may  be  but 
small  fauU'ness  in  coming  to  convictions  which  are  not  correct,  but  there  may  be 
positive  disaster  resulting  therefirom.  A  man  may  innocently  take  the  wrong  road, 
but  his  innocency  will  not  save  him  from  walking  into  the  bog  or  over  the  precipice 
to  which  it  leads.  Error  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the  world,  but  it  ia  a  seriously  bad 
and  dangerous  thing.  When  we  are  earnestly  warned,  by  obviously  thoughtful  and 
godly  men,  that  we  are  wrong  in  our  judgments,  it  becomes  us  to  listen  patiently 
and  consider  well  whether  we  are  in  the  right  track,  or  whether  we  have  mistaken  a 
false  path  for  the  "  path  of  life." 

HL  The  sin  of  mental  perversity.  (Vera.  43,  44.)  There  la  great  significance  in 
the  sentence  "  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  utterly  unclean."  The  man  who  had 
leprosy  in  the  head  was  accounted  unclean  in  an  especial  degree :  he  was  utterly 
unclean.  Sin,  of  which  this  malady  was  so  striking  a  type,  never  assumes  so  dangerous 
a  phase  as  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  perverted  judgment  or  a  darkened  con- 
science. When,  by  sinning,  a  man  has  blunted  his  spiritual  perce[itions  so  that  he 
"  calls  evil  good,  and  good  evil,"  he  is  in  the  last  stage  of  moral  decline  ;  death  is  near 
at  hand.  If  "  our  eye  be  evil"  (if  our  judgment  be  perverted,  our  faculty  of  spiritual 
perception  be  diseased),  our  "  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness ; "  if  "  the  light  that  is  in 
us  "  (our  own  mental  and  spiritual  faculty)  be  darkness,  how  great  ifl  that  darkness !  * 
(Matt.  V.  23).  Witness  the  Pharisees  in  their  treatment  of  our  Lord.  We  may  well  be 
actively  on  our  guard  against,  and  may  well  be  earnest  in  prayer  that  God  will  deliver  us 
from,  that  of  which  leprosy  in  the  head  is  the  painful  picture, — a  guilty,  blinding,  ruinous 
perversity  of  mind. — C. 

Ver.  46. — The  right  and  duty  of  exeommunication.  **  He  shall  dwell  alone ;  without 
the  camp  shall  his  habitation  be."  The  right  of  expulsion  from  the  Jewish  camp  would 
be  founded,  in  the  mind  of  Moses,  on  the  Divine  commandment  (text ;  Numb.  v.  2,  etc.). 
That  was  all-sufficient  for  the  great  legislator.  We  may,  however,  "justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  men  "  to  our  mind  by  the  considerations :  1.  That  if  the  disease  were  not 
positively  contagious,  the  dread  of  contas::ion  would  be  most  harmful  to  the  community. 
2.  That  the  exceeding  repulsiveness  of  the  leper  was  ample  reason  for  his  being  kept 
from  the  sight  of  men,  women,  and  children.  3.  That  the  most  important  and 
salutary  lesson  concerning  sin  was  thereby  vividly  enforced,  viz.  that  the  sinner  is, 
through  his  iniquity,  separated  from  all  that  is  purest  and  best  Unquestionably,  with 
this  and  other  clear  commandments  from  Jehovah,  it  was  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  to  expel  the  leper  from  the  camp.  Excommunication 
from  human  society  is  a  sad  and  severe  measure ;  but  it  is,  in  many  cases,  lawful  and 
even  obligatory.  The  foul  and  the  "unclean"  must  be  separated  sometimes,  even  now 
and  here,  from  the  holy  and  the  pure.     Excommunication  may  be — 

L  The  right  and  doty  of  the  nation.  1.  The  nation  has  a  right  to  transport 
or  imprison  those  of  its  members  who  have  committed  crime,  and  who  have  shown 
that  their  presence  "  in  the  camp  "  is  noxious  and  dangerous  to  the  rest.  2.  The  nation 
LKYrncua.  9 
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is  bound  to  exclude  from  town  and  city  those  who  endanger  its  morala.  The  opium- 
seller,  as  such,  is  righteously  excluded ;  the  man  who  would  sell  poisons  without 
restriction  is  disallowed ;  and  an  unlimited  number  of  dramshops,  with  their  terrible 
enticements,  is  (or,  surely,  should  be)  prohibited.  A  community  has  the  right  to  say, 
"  We  will  not  allow  any  man,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  seriously  to  imperil  the  morals,  the 
health,  and  the  lives  of  the  people ;  if  you  want  to  practise  these  things,  you  must  go 
'  without  the  camp.* " 

II.  The  eight  and  duty  of  the  social  and  the  familt  dRCSLE.  1.  We  ought 
not  to  admit  to  our  intimacy  any  "  unclean "  human  spirit.  We  should  fence  our 
social  circles  so  that  no  man  sits  down  to  our  table  or  our  hearth  to  infect  and  poison 
our  own  minds.  2.  But  it  is,  in  an  es]  ecial  degree,  both  cur  right  and  our  duty, 
as  parents,  to  guard  the  family  circle  from  the  intrusion  of  "  the  unclean."  What 
untold  evils,  what  unimaginable  sorrows,  have  befallen  family  life,  because  parents  have 
not,  with  holy  vigilance,  saved  their  sons  and  daughters  from  the  companionship  of 
the  corrupt  I  Of  every  "unclean"  soul  let  the  human  father  say,  with  sternest 
inflexibility,  "  Without  the  camp  shall  his  habitation  be." 

III.  The  right  akd  duty  of  the  Church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this. 
1.  It  is  the  divinely  appointed  way.  It  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself  (Matt. 
xviii.  17,  18).  It  was  enjoined  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (i  Cor.  v.  2,  5,  11;  Titus  iii.  10); 
it  was  also  practised  by  him  (1  Tim.  i.  20).  2.  It  is  the  legitimate  and  becoming 
method.  Any  interference  by  a  Christian  Church  with  civil  rights  goes  beyond  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  brings  the  Church  into  conflict  with  the  secular  power,  and  is  likely 
to  lead  to  confusion  and  trouble.  Exclusion  from  its  own  fellowship  is  a  natural  and 
incontestable  right.  3.  It  is  sometimes  the  only  course  that  is  open.  It  is  needful  for 
the  purity  of  the  Church  itself;  the  leaven  must  not  injure  the  whole  lump.  It  is 
needful  also  for  the  offender.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  these  two  things  in  such  a  sad 
necessity :  viz.  (1)  that  excommunication  was  resorted  to  in  apostolic  times  with  a 
distinct  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  offender  (1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20) ;  and  (2)  that  of 
two  cases  reported  in  Scripture,  one  relates  the  restoration  of  the  excommunicated 
member  (2  Cor.  ii.  6 — 8).  Let  the  Church  make  paramount  the  preser?ationof  itsown 
purity,  but  let  it  encourage,  expect,  and  welcome  penitence. — G. 


EXPOSITION. 


Lkpeost  m  clothes  (vers.  47—59).  To 
account  for  the  use  of  the  name  leprosy  in 
this  connection,  an  ingenious  theory  has 
been  propounded  that  the  same  cause  pro- 
duced a  like  effect  in  the  human  frame  in 
clothes  and  in  houses.  "There  is  here 
described  a  disease  whose  cause  must  have 
been  of  organic  growth,  capable  of  living 
in  the  human  being  and  of  creating  there  a 
foul  and  painful  disease  of  contagious 
character,  while  it  could  also  live  and  re- 
produce itself  in  garments  of  wool,  linen, 
or  skin ;  nay,  more,  it  could  attach  itself  to 
the  walls  of  a  house  and  there  also  effect 
its  own  reproduction.  Animalcules,  always 
capable  of  choice,  would  scarcely  be  found 
ao  transferable,  and  we  are  therefore  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  green  or  red  fungi, 
•o  ofJen  seen  in  epidemic  periods,  were  the 
protean  disease  of  man  and  his  garment  and 
his  house  "  (Dr.  Mitchell,  « Five  Essays ';. 
It  i«  not  neoeaaaxj  to  have  reeonrse  to  this 


tempting  but  unprovecl  hypothesis,  inas- 
much as  the  similarity  of  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  two  affections  is  enough  to 
accovmt  for  their  going  by  the  same  name. 
Leprosy  in  garments  and  in  leather  is  • 
mildew  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  called 
leprosy  by  analogy.  Like  other  causes  of 
uncleanness,  it  makes  the  material  unclean, 
because  it  gives  a  repulsive  appearance  to 
it,  reminding  the  beholder  of  the  disease 
which  it  resembles.  "  Leprosy  in  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics  or  clothes  consisted  in  all 
probability  in  nothing  but  so-called  mildew, 
which  commonly  arises  from  damp  and  want 
of  air,  and  consists,  in  the  case  of  linen,  of 
round,  partially  coloured  spots,  which  spread 
and  gradually  eat  up  the  fabric,  until  it  falla 
to  pieces  like  mould.  In  leather,  the  mildew 
consists  more  strictly  of  ♦  holes  eaten  in,'  and 
is  of  a  greenish,  reddish,  or  whitish  colour, 
according  to  the  species  of  the  delicate  crypto* 
garni  by  wliich  it  has  been  fonned  "  (Eei]). 
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Ver.  47. — Whcthor  it  be  a  woollen  gar- 
ment, or  a  linen  gannent  Wool  and  (l;ix 
■re  tin'  two  iii;iiiii;ils  for  clot  lu'8  mentioned 
In  Dent.  xxii.  1 1  ;  I'rov.  xxxi    1:5 ;  lIo8.  ii.  7. 

Wr.  48. — Whether  it  be  in  the  warp,  or 
woof.  It  id  luirdly  possible  that  wnoli  a 
fnult  lis  Icjirosy  or  mildew  could  aiipcar  in 
one  set  of  tiio  thro:id.-i  witliout  iiirectinj^  the 
otIiiTs,  provided  tliat  botli  were  equally  pood 
when  tie  y  were  made  up  into  the  uluth  ;  but 
it  is  qiiiio  possible  tliat  a  heap  of  yam,  n.-^od 
either  for  the  warp  or  for  tlio  woof,  might 
have  been  injuriously  afl'octcd  before  it  wag 
woven,  and  then  the  fault  would  naturally 
make  its  appearance  where  the  niischiof  had 
been  oiiginully  done.  Whether  in  a  skin,  or 
in  anything  made  of  skin.  An  example  of  the 
first  woubl  be  a sbcei'slvin  cloak;  the  second 
would  deuiguate  anj  tiling  made  of  leather. 


Vers  40— ."JO.— The  pr'pst  \»  to  deal  with 
the  texture  as  marly  a.s  may  be  in  the  same 
way  that  he  dealt  witli  ti.e  iiumuii  subject, 
in  order  to  di.scrimiinito  between  a  tempo- 
rary diKfolouration  and  a  real  le|)roHy.  He 
shall  shut  up  it  tliat  hath  the  plague  seven 
days  (ver.  .'JU),  may,  as  before,  mean,  11« 
ehall  bind  up  the  jjtdce  ajfcrtcd  Kcven  days. 
If  the  pri<  st  jn(l;,'es  that  it  i.s  lepro.-^y,  he  is 
to  burn  the  ^irment,  if  not,  to  tear  out  the 
piece  iiffi  cted,  whether  it  be  in  the  warp,  or 
in  the  woof,  that  is,  in  whatever  part  it 
appears,  and  to  wash  the  remainder  twice. 
Tlie  expression,  whether  it  bo  bare  within  or 
without,  literally,  whether  it  he  bald  in  the 
head  thereof  or  in  the  forehead  thereof, 
means,  "  whether  the  fault  appear  in  the 
front  or  in  the  back  of  the  textuio." 


EOMILETICa 

Vers.  47 — R9. —  On  purity  of  garments.  There  are  pftssa<»es  !n  difTeront  parts  of 
Holy  bcri|>tuie  which  it  is  necessary  to  put  topether  in  order  to  get  a  compreheusive 
view  of  wiiat  only  at  first  siL'ht  ajipears  to  be  a  slight  subject. 

L  The  first  result  of  the  Fall  was  a  consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which  caused  a  sense  of  their  nakedness.  This  nakedness  they  in  vain  atiempted 
to  cover  by  aprons  of  fig  leaves  (Gen.  iii.  7).  But  their  self-made  covering  was  not 
sufficient;  they  '*  were  afraid  because  they  were  naked,  and  thev  hid  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  tlie  Loid  (^od  amongst  the  trcs  of  the  garden "  (Gen.  iii.  8,  10).  God's  first 
gift  to  man  after  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  him  was  that  of  clothes :  "  Unto  Adam 
also  and  to  his  wife  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  them  "  (Gen.  iii. 
21).  This  gift  is  the  more  significant  in  that  the  Hebrew  word  used  for  "  atonement  " 
Ib  "covering."  Here,  then,  in  God's  first  gift  to  man  was  foreshadowed  his  future  gift 
of  an  atonement.  "  The  outward  and  corporeal  here  manifestly  bad  respect  to  t;^<; 
inward  and  spiritual.  The  coverin'.^  of  the  nakedness  was  a  gracious  token  from  the  hand 
of  God  that  the  sin  which  had  alienated  them  from  him  and  made  them  conscious  of 
uneasiness  was  henceforth  to  be  in  his  si^ht  as  if  it  were  not ;  so  that  in  covering  their 
flesh,  he  at  the  same  time  covered  their  consciences.  ...  It  was  done  purposely  to  denote 
the  Covering  of  guilt  from  the  eye  of  Heaven — an  act  which  God  alone  could  have 
done"  (Fairbairn,  'Typology  of  Scripture').  The  more  that  we  consider  the  force  of 
the  Hebrew  term  for  "  atonement,"  the  more  significance  shall  we  attach  to  the  first  gift 
of  coats.  "  To  expiate,  literally,  to  cover  up,  does  not  mean  to  cause  a  sin  not  to  have 
been  committed,  lor  that  is  impossible ;  nor  to  represent  it  as  having  no  existence,  for 
that  would  be  opposed  to  the  earnestness  of  the  Law ;  nor  to  pay  or  compensate  it  by 
any  performance ;  but  to  cover  it  before  God,  i.e.  to  deprive  it  of  its  power  to  come 
between  us  and  God  "  (Kahnis). 

II.  We  have  seen  with  what  care  Grod  appointed  **  holy  garments  "  for  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  "for  glory  and  for  beauty"  (Exod.  xxviii.  2,  40;  xxxix.  1 — 43;  ch.  viii 
7 — 9),  and  special  instructions  are  afterwards  given  as  to  the  dress  to  be  worn  by  the 
high  prii  St  when  he  entered  the  holy  of  holies  (ch.  xvi.  ;  cf.  Ps.  cxxxii.  9). 

III.  Uncleanness  derived  from  the  touch  of  unclean  things  entailed  washing  the 
clothes  worn  at  the  time  (ch.  xi.  28,  40;  xvi.  26). 

IV.  In  Zech.  iii.  3 — 5  we  read,  "  Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with  filthy  garments, 
»nd  stood  before  the  an-^el.  And  he  answered  and  spake  unto  tho.se  that  stood  before 
him,  saying,  Take  away  the  filthy  garments  from  him.  And  unto  him  he  said,  Be- 
hold, I  hare  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  change 
of  raiment.  And  I  said.  Let  them  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head.  So  they  set  a  fair 
autre  upon  his  head,  uxd  clothed  him  with  garmenu.    And  (he  »ngel  of  (h*  I«ord 
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stood  by.**  Here  we  are  directly  tausht  that  filthy  garments  typify  iniquity,  and  that 
the  removal  of  filthy  garments  typifies  the  passing  away  of  iniquity.  Isaiah  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  putting  on  of  new  garments:  "He  hath  clothed  me  with  the 
garments  of  salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bride- 
groom decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  her 
jewels  "  (Isa.  Ixi.  10). 

From  these  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  that  clothing  Is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  atonement,  that  God  will  not  be  approached  except  in  holy  garments,  that 
Ibul  garments  typify  iniquity,  that  garments  which  have  contracted  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness  must  be  washed,  that  clean  garments  typify  salvation  and  rigbteousness. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  what  are  the  materials  of  the  robe  of  salvation. 
They  are  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  man — such  is  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Komans  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians — and  the  righteousness  in- 
wrought in  man  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost — "for  the  fine  linen  is  the 
righteousness  of  saints  "  (Rev.  xix.  8).  If  these  form  the  materials  of  the  Christian's 
spiritual  raiment,  there  will  appear  no  leprosy  or  mildew  either  in  warp  or  woof.  But 
if  in  place  of  one  of  these  there  be  employed  human  merit  or  sanctity  or  other  material, 
the  plague  will  appear  in  the  garment.  "  And  the  priest  shall  rend  it  out  of  the  garmertt, 
or  out  of  the  skin,  or  out  of  the  warp,  or  out  of  the  woof:  and  if  it  appear  still  in  the 
garment,  either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  anything  of  skin;  it  is  a  spreading 
plague ;  thou  shalt  burn  that  wherein  the  plague  is  withjire."  But  there  Is  this  difference 
between  leprosy  in  the  garment  and  leprosy  in  the  flesh,  that  in  the  former  case  the  man 
may  still  be  saved :  "  It  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's 
work  of  what  sort  it  is.  . .  .  If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  sufier  loss :  but 
lie  himself  shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire  "  (1  Cor.  iii.  13-  -15).  And  therefore  St.  Jude, 
in  special  reference  to  this  passage,  writes,  "  And  of  some  have  compassion,  making  a 
difl"erence :  and  others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire ;  hating  even  the 
garment  spotted  by  the  flesli  "  (Jude  22,  23).  The  Christian  is  to  hold  in  abhorrence  "  the 
garment "  defiled  with  a  like  disease  to  that  which  attacks  "  the  flesh,"  and  is  to  cast 
it  into  the  fire,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  to  "  pull "  the  wearer  himself  "  out  of 
the  fire,"  "  saving  "  him  "  with  fear."  If  the  disease  be  true  leprosy,  but  has  not  pene- 
trated deeper  than  the  garment,  the  garment  must  be  burnt,  but  the  wearer  may  still 
be  "  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire ; "  it  will  be  a  work  of  "  fear  "  and  anxiety.  If  it  be  not 
true  leprosy,  and  even  if  it  be — for  here  the  antitype  transcends  the  type — it  will  be 
possible  to  "  wash  hi5  robes  and  make  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  "  (Rev. 
vii.  14). 

Warning — "  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be 
rich;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy 
nakedness  do  not  appear  "  (Rev.  iii.  18).  "  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and  keepeth 
his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame  "  (Rev.  xvL  15).  "  Friend, 
how  camest  thou  in  hither  not  having  a  wedding  garment?  And  he  was  speechless" 
(Matt.  xiii.  12). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS 

Vers.  47 — 59. — Impure  surroundings.  Our  garments  are  our  immediate  surround- 
ings, and  there  may  be  in  them  as  well  as  in  ourselves  that  which  is  offensive  and 
"  unclean."  There  was  an  impurity  in  the  garment  as  well  as  in  the  human  body 
against  which  the  Law  provided.  The  classing  of  clothes  and  houses  with  the 
human  skin  as  leprous,  "  has  moved  the  mirth  of  some  and  the  wonder  of  others  .  .  . 
but  the  analogy  between  the  insect  which  frets  the  human  skin  and  that  which  frets 
the  garment  that  covers  it,  between  the  fungous  growth  that  lines  the  crevices  of  the 
epidermis  and  that  which  creeps  in  the  interstices  of  masonry,  is  close  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  ceremonial  law."  The  legal  provision  here  made  for  the  leprous  garment 
suggests  to  us — 

L  Thk  mpuBB  suKROtTNDiNGS  BY  WHICH  WE  MAT  BE  ENViBONED.  These  are  many : 
1.  Depraved  tastes  and  cravings  in  our  body  (for  the  body  is  the  immediate  clothing  of 
the  8puit)i    2.  Unholy  companionships.   3.  Corrupt  political  associations.    4.  Impure, 
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demoralizintr  books  (or  any  form  of  hurtful  literature).  5.  Injurious  occupatioD— that 
which  wounds  the  conscience  or  enfeebles  tlie  inner  life.  6.  A  dtadening  Church — a 
religious  society  where  tbo  form  without  the  |K)wer  of  godliness  is  left. 

II.  The  divinely  bugoesteu  treatment  ok  tuem.  We  pather  from  these  verses 
that  we  should :  1.  Exercise  vigilance  in  detctinij.  With  the  same  carefulness  with 
which  the  priest  made  himself  sure  in  the  matter  of  the  leprous  garment  (vers.  50 — 57), 
we  must  make  certain  whether  there  be  in  »ny  of  our  surroundings — or  of  those  for 
whom  we  are  responsible — the  plague  wliicn  will  work  spiritual  mischief  in  the  heart 
and  ultimate  ruiu  to  the  character.  2.  Make  serious  effort  to  cleanse.  If,  after  seven 
days,  there  had  been  no  spicading  of  the  plague,  the  priest  was  to  wash  the  garment 
(ver.  54),  and  if  the  plague  departed,  it  was  to  be  washed  a  second  time,  and  then  it 
was  clean  (ver.  58).  All  that  was  salvable  was  to  be  saved.  If  by  vigorous  and 
repeated  washing  any  sjiotted  garment  could  be  preserved,  it  was  not  to  be  destroyed. 
All  that  is  refurmahle  in  our  institutions  and  surroundings  must  be  reformed.  We 
must  cleanse  where  we  can  make  pure  and  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  destroy.  But 
sometimes  we  must :  3.  Unscrnpuluushj  destroy.  When  unmistakable  signs  of  leprosy 
api^eared,  the  priest  was  to  "  burn  that  garment ;  "  it  was  to  "  be  burnt  in  the  fire  "  (ver. 
52).  When  we  find  in  anything  that  surrounds  us  and  that  is  exerting  an  influence 
upon  us,  that  which  is  really  hurtful  to  us — that  which  would  lead  us  astray  from  God, 
we  must  sacrifice  it  alto;^ether,  at  whatever  cost  (see  Mark  ix.  43 — 47).  Our  belong- 
ings must  be  put  into  the  fire  rather  than  be  permitted  to  stain  our  soul. — C. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Th«   rOBM  OF  PURIFICATION  OF  THS    LEPER 

(oh.  xiv.  1 — 32).  This  is  the  most  minute  of 
all  the  forms  of  purification,  those  for  pnrifi- 
eation  from  contact  with  a  dead  body  (Numb. 
xix.)  and  for  the  cleaneing  of  a  defiled 
Nazarite  (Numb,  vi.)  being  alone  to  be 
compared  with  it  is  th's  respect.  Some 
purifications  were  accoRpiished,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  very  Bummari  manner :  one  who 
touched  the  carcase  of  a  beast  that  had 
died  a  natural  death  had  only  to  wash  his 
clothes  (ch.  xi.  40).  The  greater  and  more 
significative  the  defilement,  the  more  c;xre- 
ful  and  the  more  significative  must  be  the 
cleansing.  Leprous  uncleaniiess  excluded 
the  leper  both  from  the  camp  and  from  the 
sonctuary,  from  the  rights  both  of  citizen- 
Biiip  and  of  Church-memberohip,  with  which 
ine  rights  of  the  family  were  also  associated  ; 
consequently  there  had  to  be  a  double  form 
of  reatoralion,  each  with  its  special  cere- 
monies. The  manner  of  the  first  reconcilia- 
tion is  detailed  in  vers.  1 — 8,  of  the  second 
in  vers.  9 — 32. 

Vt  r.  2. — This  shall  be  the  law  of  the  leper 
in  the  day  of  his  cleansing.  The  ceremonies 
in  the  first  stage  of  cleansing,  which  restored 
the  outcast  to  the  common  life  of  his  fellows, 
were  the  following:  1.  The  priest  formally 
examined  the  leper  outside  the  camp,  and 


made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  clean.  2.  An 

earthen  vessel  was  brought  with  fresh  water, 
and  one  of  two  bird'j  was  killed,  and  its 
blood  was  allowed  to  run  into  this  water. 
3.  The  otiier  bird  was  taken  and  dipped  in 
the  vessel,  with  a  piece  of  cedar  woo<l  and 
hyssop,  which  had  first  been  tied  togt  ther 
by  a  band  of  scarlet  wool ;  and  the  leper  was 
sprinkled  seven  times  with  the  blood  and 
water  dripping  from  the  leathers  of  the 
living  bird.  4.  Tlie  priest  pronounced  the 
man  clean.  5.  The  bird  was  let  fly  into 
the  open  field.  6.  The  man  washed  his 
clothes,  shaved  his  whole  body,  and  bathed. 
7.  He  returned  within  the  camp,  but  uot 
yet  to  his  tent. 

Ver.  3. — The  priest.  The  agent  is  still 
the  priest,  not  the  physician.  The  priest 
shall  go  forth  out  of  the  camp.  "May  we 
not  as  Hesychius  suggests)  see  a  figure 
here  of  the  compassion  of  our  Gn  at  High 
Priest,  who  has  gone  forth  out  of  heaven 
itself,  the  camp  of  angel  hosts,  and  has 
come  down  to  earth,  uot  only  to  examine 
but  to  heal  the  moral  leprosy  of  sin,  '  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost'  (Luke  xix.  10), 
and  who  carefully  examines  and  scrutinizci 
all  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  (Heb.  iv.  \'1\  ? 
And  he  was  exempt  from  all  contagion  of 
sin  while  he  lived  and  move<l  among  sinners 
(Matr.  ix.  11  :  Luke  xv.  1).  and  waH  '  holy, 
harmless,  and  uudeliled'  (Heb.  vii.  2ii) " 
(Wordsworth).  And  the  priest  shall  look.  In 
later  times  it  was  ordered  that  the  examina- 
tion was  not  to  take  place  on  the  sabbath, 
nor  in  the  early  morning,  nor  lu  the  late 
afternoon,  nor   inside  a  house,   wx    >n    « 
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olondy  day,  nor  in  the  glare  of  midday,  and 
that  the  priest  must  have  good  eyesight, 
and  only  determine  one  case  at  a  time ;  uor 
was  he  allowed  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
his  own  Icindred.  And,  behold,  if  the  plague 
of  leprosy  be  healed  in  the  leper.  The  plague 
of  leprosy  is  healed  before  the  ceremony  of 
purification  begins,  but  the  leper  is  not 
pronounced  clean  until  he  has  been  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  and  water  (ver.  7). 

Ver.  4. — Cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and 
hyssop.  "  Cedar  wood,  and  hyssop,  and 
scarlet "  are  also  to  be  burnt  with  the  red 
heifer  for  the  ashes  for  the  water  of  separa- 
tion (Numb.  xix.  6),  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  commonly  employed  in  purifica- 
tions (Heb.  ix.  19).  The  antiseptic  proper- 
ties of  cedar  made  it  peculiarly  suitable  for 
such  occasions.  The  hyssop  "  was  probably 
not  the  plant  which  we  call  hyssop,  the 
By ssopus  officinalis,  for  it  is  uncertain  whether 
this  is  to  be  found  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  but 
a  species  of  origanum  resembling  hyssop, 
the  Arabian  zater,  eitlier  wild  marjoram,  or 
a  kind  of  thyme"  (Keil  on  Exod.  xii.  21). 
The  Psalmist's  cry,  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop, 
and  I  shall  be  clean  "  (Ps.  li.  7),  shows  the 
common  use  to  which  it  was  put.  In  the 
present  case,  the  sweet  smell  both  of  tiie 
wood  (one  cubit's  lengtli  of  whicli  was  used) 
and  of  the  herb  would  have  still  f wither 
adapted  them  for  symbolizing  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  leper's  flesh  from  corruption  and 
putrefaction.  The  scarlet  was  probably  a 
band  of  scarlet  wool  with  which  tlie  cedar 
and  the  hyssop  were  tied  — not  to  the  bird 
(for  we  have  no  account  of  their  being  after- 
wards removed),  but  (as  in  the  buiuing  of 
the  red  heifer)  one  to  the  other.  The 
colour  of  the  wool  was  appropriate,  not  only 
because  it  was  about  to  be  dipped  in  the  blootl 
and  water,  but  also  because  it  symbolized 
the  purified  and  now  healthy  blood. 

Ver.  5. — One  of  the  birds  be  killed  in  an 
earthen  vessel  over  running  water.  A 
email  quantity  of  water  was  placed  in  an 
earthenware  dish,  and  one  of  tlie  birds  was 
killed  over  the  dish  in  such  a  way  that  the 
blood  dripped  into  the  water.  The  water 
was  needed,  as  there  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  blood  in  the  bird  for  the  seven 
sprinklings  which  were  to  be  made.  It  was 
to  be  running,  literally,  living,  water ;  thiit 
is,  fresh  water  taken  from  a  fountain  or  a 
running  stream,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
as  pure  as  possible.  Symbolically,  the 
cleansing  power  of  water  as  well  as  of  blood 
is  indicated. 

Ver.  6.— As  for  the  living  bird,  he  shall 
take  it.  The  wings  and  tail  of  the  bird 
were  extended,  and  in  this  position  it  was 
dipped  into  the  blood  and  water  in  the 
•artlienware  dish,  and  with  it,  the  bunch 
Bade  up  of  oedar,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  wooL 


Ver.  7. — And  he  shall  sprinkle  upon  him 
that  is  to  be  cleansed  from  the  leprosy  seven 
times  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  seven 
sprinklings  were  made  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  person  to  be  cleansed,  or  on  the  back 
of  his  hand.  The  feathers  of  the  bird  and 
the  bunch  of  hyssop  would  be  specially  in- 
strumental in  the  seven  sprinklings.  And 
shall  pronounce  him  clean.  Having  assured 
himself  that  he  was  healed  (ver.  3),  the 
priest  now  pronounces  him  to  be  clean.  He 
looses  as  well  as  binds.  It  had  been  his 
oflSce  to  declare  the  man  a  leper,  and  thereby 
to  shut  him  out  from  the  people  of  the  Lord 
(ch.  xiii.  8,  15,  22,  25,  36,  44,  46).  Now  he 
pronounces  him  to  be  no  leper,  and  there- 
fore, after  some  further  ceremonies,  readmits 
him  (vers.  8,  20,  31).  And  shall  let  the 
living  bird  loose  into  the  open  field.  The 
symbolism  of  the  two  birds,  which  has  been 
much  misinterpreted,  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  two  goats  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  though  each  ceremony  has  its 
distinctive  features.  The  killing  of  the 
living  bird  was  not  a  true  sacrifice,  as  wtw 
the  ottering  of  the  goat  to  Jehovah,  but  by 
its  death  it  represented  the  state  in  which 
the  leper  had  legally  been,  and  to  which  he 
would  have  been  physically  reduced  had 
not  a  remedy  been  found.  The  deathly 
and  unclean  state  of  the  leper  having 
been  symbolically  transferred  from  the  dead 
bird  to  the  living  bird  by  the  latter's  being 
sprinkled  in  the  former's  blood,  the  living 
bird  stands  in  the  position  of  the  scape- 
goat, on  whom  the  sins  of  the  people  were 
laid.  The  bird  is  then  let  loose  into  the 
open  field;  literally,  upon  the  face  of  the 
field ;  and  it  flies  off,  carrying  with  it  the 
leper's  uucleanness,  and  assuring  him  by 
every  forward  movement  that  it  makes  that 
the  living  death  has  passed  from  him,  just 
as  each  step  of  the  scapegoat  appeared  to 
the  Israelites  to  remove  their  sins  from 
them.  A  large  number  of  commentators,  on 
the  other  hand,  consider  the  released  bird  to 
symbolize  the  health  and  freedom  now  given 
back  to  the  leper,  and  they  dwell  on  the 
rapid  and  uncontrolled  movement  of  birds 
as  being  peculiarly  suitable  for  representing 
this  recovered  liberty.  But  this  interpreta- 
tion, to  which  there  are  many  objections, 
appears  to  be  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  fact  that  the  same  ceremony  is  used  in 
the  cleansing  of  the  lepious  Louse,  whereas 
the  house  could  certainly  not  be  represented 
as  "  recovered  to  unrestrained  liberty " 
(Lange).  The  common  patristic  view,  that 
the  two  birds  represent  the  two  natures  of 
the  one  Great  Sacrifice  offered  to  redeem 
man  from  sin,  seems  to  be  out  of  place  here 

Ver.  8. — After  the  healed  leper  has  washed 
his  clothes,  and  shaved  off  all  his  hair,  and 
washed  himself  with  water,  bo  as  to  leave  oc 
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remnant  of  his  former  dofllement  that  can 
be  rem<  ived,  the  first  stage  of  his  purifioa- 
tion  is  oTur.  Ho  is  restored  to  the  camp,  but 
not  yet  to  the  saQotu^iry,  nor  to  his  position 
M  heiui  or  member  of  his  family.  He  haa 
■till  to  undergo  another  week's  purgation, 
•nd  until  that  time  has  elapsed  he  may 
not  live  in  his  tent. 

Vers.  9—32. — The  oeremonie*  in  the 
■econd  stage  of  cleansing,  which  restored 
the  late  outcast  to  his  home  and  to  his 
covenant-right,  were  the  following:  1.  At 
the  end  of  seven  days  he  repeated  the  process 
of  washing,  shaving,  and  bathing.  2.  On 
the  eighth  day  he  brought  a  lamb  for  a 
trespass  offering,  a  log  of  oil,  a  meat  offer- 
ing, a  sin  offering,  and  a  burnt  offering.  3. 
Tlie  priest  that  officiated  at  the  cleansing  pre- 
sented him  and  his  offerings  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle.  4.  He  offered  the  trespass 
offering  and  the  log  of  oil  for  him.  5.  He 
slew  the  trespass  offering  and  put  some 
of  the  blood  of  it  on  different  parts  of  the 
man's  body.  6.  He  poured  some  of  the  oil 
into  his  left  hand,  and  having  sprinkled 
some  of  it  seven  times  before  tlie  Lord,  he 
placed  some  of  it  on  those  parts  of  the  man's 
t)ody  on  which  the  blood  had  been  placed, 
and  poured  the  rest  upon  his  head.  7.  He 
offered  the  sin  offering,  the  burnt  offering, 
and  the  meat  offering. 

Ver.  9. — Bat  it  ^all  be  on  the  seventh 
day.  The  pause  for  seven  days,  followed 
by  placing  the  blood  on  the  tip  of  the  right 
ear,  and  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
and  on  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and 
the  subsequent  anointing  with  oil,  irresistibly 
call  to  miud  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  priests  (ch.  viiL  35,  23,  24,  12,  30), 
and  no  doubt  they  are  intended  to  do  so. 
The  whole  nation  was  in  a  sense  a  priestly 
nation,  and  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed 
member  to  hid  rights  was  therefore  a  quasi- 
oonsecration. 

Ver.  10.— On  the  eighth  day  he  shall  take 
two  he  lambs  without  blemish,  and  one  ewe 
lamb  of  the  first  year  without  blemish,  and 
three  tenth  deals  of  fine  flour.  Every  sacrifice 
is  to  be  provided  and  offered  by  the  restored 
leper,  except  the  peace  offering.  It  is  cer- 
tainly singular  that  the  peace  offering  should 
be  omitted,  and  that  the  trespass  offering 
should  be  required.  The  former  fact  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
though  the  peace  offering  was  not  required, 
the  late  leper  was,  after  Lis  other  sacrifices, 
fnt  in  a  position  where  he  might  offer  it 
when  he  would  of  his  own  free  will.  But  the 
requirement  of  the  trespass  offering  is  more 
difficult  to  explain.  Wliat  wrong  had  the 
leper  done?  and  what  satisfaction  had  he 
t>  make  ?  The  u&ual  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  that  he  had  wronged  Jehoviih  in 
that,  however  involuntarily,  he  had  failed 


to  bring  him  the  offerings  and  service  which 
ho  would  have  brought  had  he  not  boon 
excluded  from  the  camp.  But  this  Is  a 
very  forced  explanation,  and  it  is  incom- 
patible with  oilier  parts  of  the  Law.  For 
the  leper  was  not  the  only  unclean  person 
who,  owing  to  his  uncleanness,  was  prevented 
from  offering  his  gifts  and  worship  at  the 
tabernacle  or  temple.  The  woman  wlio  had 
an  issue  of  blood  for  twelve  years  (Luke 
viii.  43)  during  that  time  would  have  been 
excluded  from  the  sanctuary.     But  no  tres- 

Eass  offeiing  is  required  of  those  timt  have 
een  unclean  through  issues.  Wo  must, 
therefore,  look  for  some  other  explanation 
of  the  requirement  in  the  case  of  the 
cleansed  leper.  And  a  simpler  one  is  at  hand. 
Leprosy  was  the  type  of  sin — of  all  sin 
whatsoever.  When,  therefore,  the  ex[)i;itory 
sacrifices  were  demanded,  both  kinds — the 
trespass  offering  and  tlie  sin  offering — had 
to  be  oflered,  because  expiation  had  to  be 
made  for  the  uncleanness  which  represented 
all  unrighteousness — trespasses  ets  well  as 
sins.  It  might  be  that  the  man  had  not 
committed  a  trespass;  he  might  also  not 
have  committed  sin ;  but  he  had  been 
stricken  with  the  foul  disease  whicli  sym- 
bolized both  one  and  the  other,  and  there- 
fore he  had  to  offer  on  his  cleansing  the 
sacrifice  appropriate  to  each.  There  is  a 
diflerence  in  the  ritual  of  the  trespass  offer- 
ing in  the  present  case,  intended  perhaps 
to  distinguish  it  from  those  trespass  offerings 
which  were  made  when  a  man  had  in  his 
mind  a  certain  wrong  or  injury  which  he 
had  committed,  and  for  which  he  wished  to 
make  compensation.  On  this  occasion  (1) 
the  animal  presented  was  not  required  to 
be  of  a  particular  value,  as  in  the  ordinary 
trespass  offerings ;  (2)  it  was  waved,  where- 
as the  ordinary  trespass  offerings  were  not 
waved ;  (3)  it  was  waved  by  the  priest, 
whereas  other  wave  offerings  were  waved 
not  by  the  priest,  but  by  the  offerer,  whose 
hands  were  guided  by  the  priests.  Nor  (4) 
did  the  offering  of  oil  accompany  the  pre- 
sentation of  other  trespass  offerings.  For 
whatever  reason  it  be,  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  the  sacrificial  cleansing  of  the 
leper  is  the  trespass  offering,  and  the  way 
that  it  was  dealt  with. 

Ver.  12.— The  log  of  oil,  amounting  to 
something  more  than  half  a  pint,  is  waved 
by  the  priest,  togetiier  with  the  lamb  for  the 
trespass  offering,  as  a  wave  offering  before 
the  Lord,  in  order  that  a  special  consecra- 
tion may  be  given  them.  They  thus  be- 
come qualified  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  presently  used. 

Ver.  14. — And  the  priest  shall  take  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  the 
priest  shall  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right 
ear  of  him  that  is  to   be  oleansed.     Ths 
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Mishna  describes  the  ceremony  as  follows : — 
"  The  leper  stands  before  the  trespass  offer- 
ing, lays  his  hand  upon  it  and  kills  it. 
Two  priests  cutch  up  the  blood  one  in  a 
vessel,  the  other  in  his  liand.  He  who 
catches  it  up  in  the  vessel  goes  and  throws 
it  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  he  who 
catches  it  in  his  hand  goes  and  stands  before 
the  leper.  And  the  leper  who  had  pre- 
viously bathed  in  the  court  of  the  lepers, 
goes  and  stands  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor. 
Eabbi  Jehudah  says  he  needs  not  bathe. 
He  thrusts  in  bis  head  (viz.  into  the  great 
court,  which  he  may  not  yet  enter),  and  the 
priest  puts  of  the  blood  upon  the  tip  of  his 
ear ;  he  thrusts  in  his  hand,  and  he  puts  it 
upon  the  thumb  of  his  hand ;  he  thrusts  in 
his  foot,  and  he  puts  it  upon  the  great  toe 
of  his  foot"  ('Negaim,'  xiv.  7,  quoted  by 
Edersheim, '  Temple  Service,'  ch.  xviii.).  No 
doubt,  the  ear,  the  thumb,  and  the  great  toe 
are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  consecration  of  the  priest, 
that  the  senses  and  the  active  powers  of  the 
restored  Israelite  must  be  dedicated  hence- 
forth to  God. 

"Vers.  15 — 18. — And  the  priest  shall  take 
some  of  the  log  of  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the 
palm  of  his  own  left  hand.  This  ceremony 
is  altogether  peculiar  to  this  purification. 
The  joint  use  of  blood  and  oil  is  not  singular 
v^see  ch.  viii.  30),  but  elsewhere  there  is  no 
■prinkling  of  the  oil  .  .  .  Bsven  times  before 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  consecration  of  priests 
there  was  no  anointing  of  the  different 
members  with  oil  as  well  M  with  blood. 
The  Mishna  (as  before  cited)  continues  the 
description  of  the  ceremony  as  follows:— 
**  The  priest  now  takes  from  the  log  of  oil 
and  pours  it  into  the  palm  of  his  colleague, 
though  if  he  poured  it  into  his  own  it  were 
valid.  He  dips  his  finger  and  sprinkles 
seven  times  towards  the  holj  of  holies, 


dipiiing  each  time  he  sprinkles.  He  goes 
before  the  leper,  and  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  put  tlie  blood  he  puts  the  oil,  as  it  is 
written,  'Upon  the  blood  of  the  trespass 
offering.'  And  the  remnant  of  the  oil  that 
is  in  the  priest's  hand,  he  pours  on  the  head 
of  him  that  is  cleansed,  for  an  atonement; 
if  he  so  puts  it,  he  is  atoned  for,  but  if  not, 
he  is  not  atoned  for.  So  Rabbi  Akiba. 
Kabbi  Jochanan,  the  son  of  Nuri,  saith, 
This  is  only  the  remnant  of  the  ordinance, 
whether  it  be  done  or  not,  the  atonement 
is  made;  but  they  impute  it  to  him  (the 
priest),  as  if  he  had  not  made  atonement." 
The  double  sprinkling  with  blood  and  oil 
betokened  dedication  as  in  the  case  of  the 
priests,  the  blood  specially  denoting  recon- 
ciliation, and  the  oil  the  strengthening  power 
of  God  by  which  the  new  life  was  to  be  led. 

Vers.  19,  20.— The  priest  shall  offer  the 
sin  offering.  The  si  a  offering  is  due,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulation  given  in  ch.  v.  ?>,  in 
consequence  of  the  man  having  been  in  a 
state  of  uncleanness.  It  is  followed  by  the 
burnt  offering  and  the  meat  offering,  and 
then  the  man  is  restored  to  his  state  of  legal 
cleanness,  and  of  communion  with  God  as 
well  as  with  his  fellows. 

Vers.  21 — 32. — And  if  he  be  poor,  and  can- 
not get  so  much.  The  concession  to  poverty 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  two  turtle- 
doves, or  two  young  pigeons,  for  the  two 
Iambs  required  for  the  sin  offering  and  the 
burnt  offering,  and  one  tenth-deal  of  flour 
for  three  tenth-deals  of  flour  in  the  meat 
offering.  But  no  difference  is  made  as  to 
the  lamb  required  for  the  trespass  offering, 
or  the  log  of  oil.  These  must  be  provided  by 
the  poor  as  well  as  by  the  rich,  and  the 
ceremonies  used  at  their  offering  must  be 
the  same  for  poor  and  rich,  as  they  are 
essential  t  the  ritei 


HOMILETICS. 


Vers.  1 — 32. —  The  cleansing  of  the  leper  represents  the  absolution  of  the  sinner, 

u  his  exclusion  from  the  camp  represented  spiritual  excommunication. 

I.  The  law  op  Christian  excommunication  and  ABsoLtrnoN.  "  I  wil:  give  unto 
thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  vyhatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven "  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven:  and  whatsoever  j-^e  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven"  (Matt, 
xviii.  18).  "Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted;  and  whose  soever  sins 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained  "  (John  xx.  23). 

II.  The  use  of  keys.  1.  To  admit.  2.  To  shut  out.  3.  To  readmit.  1.  The 
spiritual  keys  are  used  by  God's  ministers  for  the  purpose  of  admission,  whenever  they 
introduce  into  Christ's  kingdom,  the  Church,  a  new  member  by  the  use  of  the  initiatory 
nte  of  baptism,  which  they  are  commissioned  to  employ  for  that  end.  2.  They  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  exclusion,  whenever  the  Church,  or  any  duly  constituted  section  of 
the  Church,  following  the  example  of   the  Corinthian    Church,  as  instructed  and 
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guided  by  St.  Paul,  shuts  out  from  its  fold  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  groRs  immorality 
(1  Cor.  V.)  or  of  depraving  the  faith  (I  Tim.  i.  20),  and  continues  obstinate  in  his  sin. 
3.  Tiiey  are  used  lor  the  purpose  of  read  mission,  when  the  Church  has  become 
satihfied  that  the  sinner  wliom  t>he  had  excluded  from  her  fold  has  ceased  to  be  a 
sinner,  and  thereupon,  like  the  Corinthian  Church,  once  more  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Paul,  "forgives  him  and  comforts  him,  lest  such  an  one  should  be  swallowed  up 
with  overmuch  sorrow,"  and  confirms  its  love  towards  him  (2  Cor.  ii.  7,  8). 

III.    'VUK     FORMS     FOR     ADMISSION,   EXCLUSION,   AND     READMISSION     IN    THE    OLD   AND 

NEW  nisrKNSATio.N'8.  'I'ho  form  of  admission  into  covenant  with  himself  is,  as  we  should 
expect,  fixed  by  Divine  authority  in  both  dispensations.  In  tho  old  dispensation  it 
was  circumcision.  "  Every  man  child  among  you  shall  be  circumcised.  And  ye  shall 
circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt 
me  and  you.  And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you,  every 
man  d.Wd  in  your  generations,  .  .  .  and  my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  flesh  for  an 
everlastin;^  covenant"  (Gen.  xvii.  10 — 13).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  baptism  in  the 
Name  of  Lie  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "Go  ye  therefore,  and 
teach  (make  disciples  of)  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  ol 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ 
have  put  on  Christ"  (GaL  iiL  26,  27).  These  forms  are  unchangeable  by  any  human 
authority. 

The  form  of  exclusion  from  the  covenant  people  was  not  so  definitely  fixed  under  the 
old  as  the  new  dispensation.  In  the  former  it  is  ordained  that  for  various  transgressions 
a  soul  shall  be  cut  off.  "  The  uncircumcised  man  child  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin 
is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people;  he  hath  broken  my 
covenant "  (Gen.  xvii.  14).  "If  a  man  shall  lie  with  a  woman  having  her. ^^ickness,  .  .  . 
both  of  them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people  "  (ch.  xx.  18).  But  it  is  only 
in  the  case  of  leprosy  that  the  method  of  exclusion  is  given  in  detail.  There  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  to  consist  of  a  careful  examination  on  the  part  of  God's  priest,  and  a 
pronunciation  by  him  of  the  undoubted  existence  of  the  uncleanness  in  the  person 
suspected,  after  which  the  latter  is  to  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  one  mourning  for  himself 
as  dead,  to  dwell  alone,  and  "  without  the  camp  shall  his  habitation  be  "  (ch.  xiii.  45, 46). 
So  in  the  New  Testament  the  power  of  "binding"  as  well  as  of  "loosing,"  and  of 
"retaining"  bound  as  well  as  of  "  forgiving,"  is  granted,  and  the  obligation  of  exerting 
this  power  is  involved  in  its  grant ;  but  no  especial  form  by  which  it  is  to  be  done 
is  given.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian  that  we  have  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  St.  Paul  judges  that  it  shall  be  done.  From  thence  it  apj^ears 
that  the  decision  is  to  be  passed  by  the  chief  Church  officer,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  jiromulgated  by  the  assembled  Church,  the  result  being  that  the  offender 
is  translated  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  outer  world,  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
"for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Je8U8"(lCor.  V.  3— 5). 

Nor  is  there  any  form  definitely  appointed  either  in  the  old  or  in  the  new  dis- 
pensation for  the  readmission  of  those  that  had  been  cast  out.  No  doubt  in  the  old 
dispensation,  it  was  always  effected  by  the  means  of  sacrifice,  but  we  have  a  definite 
statement  of  the  form  adopted  only  in  the  case  of  reconciliation  after  leprosy.  This 
form  we  have  seen  to  be  very  elaborate  and  significative.  Similarly  in  tho  new 
dispensation,  we  find  no  form  authoritatively  given  for  the  restoration  of  the  penitent ; 
only  we  have,  as  before,  the  instiince  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian,  from  which  we  learn 
that  after  sufficient  punishment  such  a  one  is  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  back  to  the 
love  of  the  brethren ;  and  we  have  the  general  principle  laid  down  elsewhere,  "  If  a 
man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness;  considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted"  (Gal.  vi.  1). 

The  fact  of  a  divinely  authorized  form  being  given  for  admission  into  covenant  with 
God,  but  none  for  exclusion  from  it  by  excommunication  or  readmission  to  it  by 
absolution,  is  significant.  The  first  is  under  the  new  dispensation  a  sacrament  ordained 
of  Christ ;  the  others  are  ecclesiastical  rites,  valuable  for  the  well-being  of  the  Church, 
but  not  appointed  by  its  Founder  as  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence. 
IV.  The  office  of  the  pbiest  in  pleansino.     1.  He  did  not  cure  the   leprosy. 
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"  If  the  plague  of  leprosy  be  healed  in  the  leper  "  (ver,  3),  then  the  priest  shall  be^n  the 
deansing  ceremonies.  The  healing  of  the  disease  was  the  work  of  God.  2.  The  action 
of  the  priest  is  necessary  for  the  cleansing.  K  the  healing  is  the  work  of  God,  the 
deansing  is  the  work  of  the  priest.  It  is  a  complex  ceremonial  act,  the  result  of  which 
is  not  to  deliver  from  the  leprosy,  but  to  serve  as  an  assurance  to  the  man  himself  and  to 
the  whole  community  that  he  is  delivered  from  it,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  reinstated,  and 
by  that  act  reinstated,  in  the  position  of  full  communion  which  he  had  lost.  So  with 
absolution;  it  is  God  alone  that  forgives  and  heals  sin.  But  after  this  has  been 
accomplished,  still  it  is  necessary  that  a  solemn  ecclesiastical  ceremony  should  reinstate 
in  the  communion  of  the  faithful  one  who  has  been  formally  severed  from  it.  And 
where  the  formal  act  of  severance  has  not  taken  place,  but  a  man's  distressed  con- 
science tells  him  that  he  has  separated  himself  from  God,  and  can  hardly  allow  him 
to  believe  in  his  forgiveness,  the  solemn  declaration  of  that  forgiveness  by  God's 
minister  serves  as  an  assurance  to  the  trembling  soul,  and  restores  to  him  the  sense 
oi  peace  which  was  lost. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

The  deansing  of  8in  as  illustrated  in  the  deansing  of  the  leper.  Ch.  xiv. ;  ct  2 
Kings  V. ;  Matt.  viiL  1 — i ;  Luke  v.  12 — 15.  We  have  seen  the  possibility  of  a  cure  of 
leprosy  in  the  directions  for  its  diagnosis  given  to  the  priests.  The  cured  leper  had 
also  to  be  cleansed  before  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  faithful.  In  this  chapter  we 
have  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  detailed.  In  this  we  are  to  discern  the  cleansing 
of  sin. 

Naaman's  case  is  instructive  upon  this  point.  He  was  cored  by  Divine  power.  But 
he  was  not  ceremonially  cleansed  or  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  of  Grod. 
In  his  case  the  two  elements  of  cure  and  cleansing  were  separated.  But  when  our  Lord 
directed  the  cured  leper  to  go  and  offer  for  his  cleansing  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded 
for  a  testimony  unto  them,  the  elements  were  united.  In  the  case  of  the  cure  of  the 
leprosy  of  sin  and  its  concomitant,  the  cleansing,  the  Great  Physician  who  cures  and 
the  Priest  who  cleanses  are  one.     It  is  our  Divine  Saviour  who  accomplishes  both. 

L  We  must  not  confound  the  cube  with  the  cleansing  of  bin.  The  cure  of  sin 
is  the  sauctification  of  the  inward  nature,  the  imparting  of  the  principle  of  righteous- 
ness, the  regeneration  of  the  once  unholy  nature.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
cleansing  which  proceeds  from  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a 
justification  through  faith  in  his  blood,  so  that  we  are  accepted  as  well  as  pardcned  on 
the  ground  of  his  merits.  The  one  is  a  work  of  God  in  us,  the  other  is  a  work  of  God 
071  us.  We  are  not  accepted  because  we  are  regenerated ;  we  are  accepted  "  in  the 
Beloved."  The  leper  was  not  accepted  on  the  ground  of  his  cure,  but  on  the  ground  of 
his  sacrifice.  The  ritual  of  the  leper  is,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  to  keep  the  two 
ideas  distinct  of  justification  and  sauctification. 

II.  The  eestobation  of  the  leper  embbaced  two  stages,  which  have  tedcib 
couNTEEPABT  IN  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  SINNER.  These  Stages  are,  first,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  leper  to  the  society  of  the  living,  and,  secondly,  his  restoration  to  the  society 
of  the  saints. 

1.  BeMoration  to  the  society  of  the  living.  The  priest  was  directed  to  go  to  the  leper 
outside  the  camp,  and  if  he  was  satisfied  about  his  cure,  then  he  was  to  receive  on  the 
leper's  behalf  "  two  live  birds,  and  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop."  One  of  these 
is  to  be  killed  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  running  water,  and  its  blood  mingled  with  t'  e 
water  in  the  vessel.  Of  the  cedar  wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop  the  priest  is  to  mai.e 
a  brush,  in  which  he  is  temporarily  to  tie  the  remaining  live  bird,  and  having  dipped 
them  in  the  blood  and  water,  he  is  to  sprinkle  therewith  the  leper  seven  times,  prc- 
nouncing  him  clean,  and  then  let  the  live  bird  free.  The  leper  is  then  to  wash  his 
clothes,  shave  off  all  his  hair,  wash  himself  carefully,  and  come  into  the  camp,  waiting, 
however,  a  week  before  taking  up  his  permanent  abode  in  his  own  tent. 

Now,  it  seems  clear  that  in  this  first  stage  of  the  leper's  restoration  the  live  bird, 
baptized  with  water  and  blood,  and  then  let  loose  to  join  its  mates  in  the  open  fields, 
was  a  symbol  of  the  healed  leper,  now  to  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  men.    It  has 
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been,  Indeed,  said  that  the  live  bird  here  is  j)arallol  to  the  live  goat  on  the  Day  of 
Alouemeut,  and  should  rather  be  supposed  to  carry  the  leper's  sin  away.  But,  inaHuioch 
as  the  live  bird  here  receives  a  similar  baiJtisiu  to  the  le[)or  himself,  the  first  interpreta- 
tion is  preferable.  Livinj;  water  and  blood,  therefore,  are  the  elements  of  the  leper's 
purification — symbols  of  tlie  Spirit  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  brush  of 
hysaop  was  the  means  by  which  these  were  applied  to  the  leper,  and  inij^'lit  fittingly 
represent  the  Word  of  God,  immortal  like  the  cedar,  humiliating  like  theliysHop,  and 
invi'^)rating  like  the  "coccus-wool,"  by  which  tlie  atonement  and  Spirit  of  Christ  are 
apj.lied  to  tlie  sinful  soul.  It  is  thus  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  that 
the  soul,  dead  through  the  leprosy  of  sin,  is  restored  to  the  society  of  the  living.  "And 
you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins"  (Kph.  ii.  1), 

2.  lie^toration  to  the  society  of  the  saiuts.  After  seven  days' sojourn  in  the  camp,  but 
not  in  his  own  tent,  the  le|)er  was  allowed  to  approach  the  tabernacle  with  two  he-lambs 
without  blemish,  one  ewe-lamb  without  blemish  of  the  first  year,  and  three  tenth-deals 
of  fine  flour  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log  of  oil.  These  were  to 
be  used  as  a  tres|)as3  offering,  a  sin  offering,  and  a  burnt  offering.  These  suggest 
respectively  a  sense  of  unprofitableness  or  shortcoming,  atonement,  and  personal  con^ 
tecration.  The  blood  of  the  trespass  offering  is  to  be  applied  to  the  right  ear,  thumb  of 
right  hand,  and  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  the  oil  of  consecration  to  be  added 
thereto.  This  corresponds  exactly  to  the  consecration  of  the  priests  (ch.  viii.).  It 
sug'^ests  that  it  is  out  of  a  sense  of  past  unprofitableness  that  future  consecration  comes 
(cf.  Luke  xvii.  5 — 10).  It  is  when  we  realize  liow  we  have  wr(>n.;ed  our  Lord  that  we 
are  prepared  to  live,  not  unto  ourselves,  but  unto  him  whi>  died  for  us,  as  our  atoning 
Sacrifice,  and  rose  again  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15).  In  case  of  the  poverty  of  the  leper,  he  is 
instructed  to  bring  one  lamb  for  the  trespass  offering,  with  turtle-doves  or  young 
pigeons,  in  place  of  two  additional  lambs,  for  the  sin  offering  and  burnt  offering,  and  a 
ffXiilor  meat  offering.  But  the  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  trespass  offerinc  is  surely 
to  show  that  a  sinner,  when  quickened  by  the  Lord,  is  to  sincerely  ament  the 
profitless,  isolated  life  he  lived,  and  to  resolve  to  dedicate  himself  with  I  jil  purpose  of 
heart  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour  whose  blood  has  taken  away  his  bin.  The  saints 
are  those  who  begin  in  a  sense  of  trespass  a  life  of  grateful  devotion. 

III.  Man's  home  is  to  be  cleansed  and  restored  in  the  same  spirit  as  himself. 
The  priest  is  directed  to  investigate  a  plagued  house,  and  if  by  the  use  of  prompt 
measures  the  plague  is  stayed  and  extirpated,  then  the  first  part  of  the  ritual  is  to  be 
carried  out.  Une  live  bird  is  to  be  killed  over  the  running  water,  and  the  house 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  and  water  as  before,  and  then  the  other  live  bird  liberated. 
Thus  was  the  restoration  of  the  house  to  the  society  of  its  mates,  so  to  speak,  sym- 
bolized. We  have  already  taken  this  to  indicate  the  careful  purification  of  our 
environment,  and  there  is  no  more  important  duty  attaching  to  the  religious  man. 
Atonement  is  due,  not  only  for  the  sin  as  it  affects  the  person,  but  for  sin  in  its 
ravages  in  the  world.  This  blighted  world  of  ours  has  need  of  atoning  blood,  and 
purification  even  by  fire,  before  it  can  be  restored  to  the  favour  of  God.  Christ 
has  consecrated  it  through  his  blood,  and  his  providence  and  Spirit  will  yet  make 
the  requisite  arrangement  for  its  complete  purification  and  restoration  to  the  hoh- 
— R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 20. — Restoration  suggestions.  The  ceremonies  here  enjoined  in  the  event  of 
leprosy  being  healed  suggest  four  things. 

L  An  INTERESTINQ  PASSAGE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  O0B  LoRD.  Our  Saviour's  experiences 
may  be  divided  into:  (1)  his  sufferings  and  death;  (2)  his  life  (and  example);  (3)  hi.s 
works.  Of  these  the  last  may  be  the  least  important,  but  they  will  never  be  unim- 
portant. They  will  always  remain  one  stronji,  convincing  proof  of  his  Godhead.  Antl 
of  these  works  the  healing  of  lei^rosy — incurable  by  human  art — was  one  of  the  most 
decisive.  In  this  work  of  mercy,  more  vividly  than  in  any  other,  we  see  him  before  us 
as  the  Divine  Healer  of  the  sin-smitten  heart  of  man.  Great  interest  belongs,  therefore 
to  the  incident  related  in  Luke  v.  12 — 15.  And  in  the  instruction  given  in  ver.  I4  we 
see  our  Divine  Lord :  (1)  mindful  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  he  ever  honoured  (Alatt. 
iii.  15;  v.  17);  (2)  while  desirous  of  avoiding  a  noisy  and  hurtful  notoriety,  taking  A\\( 
measures  to  e;>tablish  the  reality  of  his  work. 
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IT.  The  oonsidebation  wb  owe  to  oxtb  fellow-men.     In  virtue  of  the  Divine 

precept  the  leper  might  not  enter  human  society.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
ground  of  exclusion  ;  by  ien«on  of  the  character  of  his  malady  he  was  wholly  unfit  to 
enter.  Once  exiled,  therelore,  he  might  not  return  until  every  guarantee  had  been 
given  that  he  was  "  whole,"  until  numerous  and  prolonged  ceremonies  of  cleansing  had 
removed  all  stigma  from  him,  and  made  him  likely  to  receive  a  cordial  welcome  back. 
Hence  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  text :  (1)  priestly  examination  (vers.  2,  3) ;  (2) 
the  ceremony  of  the  two  birds  (vers.  4 — 7) ;  (3)  personal  ablution  (ver.  8) ;  (4)  further 
exclusion  for  a  week  (ver.  8) ;  (5)  additional  ablution,  etc.  (ver.  9) ;  (6)  offerings  at  the 
altar,  attended  with  peculiar  rites  with  the  blood  and  oil  (vers,  10 — 20).  When  by 
any  folly  or  guilt  of  ours  we  have  incurred  the  distrust  or  dislike  of  our  brethren,  it  is 
due  to  them  that  we  should  give  them  every  possible  guarantee  of  our  "  cleanness," 
Dur  integrity  of  heart  and  life,  before  they  abandon  their  suspicion  and  give  us  again  their 
cordial  confidence.  Society  has  a  right  to  require  that  the  man  whom  it  has  necessarily 
shunned  is  pure  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  malady.  We  may  be  unable  to  gain  any 
certificate  of  character,  but  we  may,  to  regain  confidence  and  readmission  to  human 
fellowship,  (1)  show  ourselves  as  humble,  earnest  worshippers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord; 
(2)  seek  the  open  confidence  of  the  acknowledged  servants  of  Christ;  (3)  give  the  pledge 
of  a  scrupulously  virtuous  life,  that  we  are  really  "  washed  and  sanctified  ...  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  11). 

III.  The  obligations  of  office.  Those  who  hold  high  office  have  sometimes  unin- 
viting duties  to  discharge.  The  priests  of  Israel  held  honourable  rank  in  the  nation; 
doubtless  they  received  a  large  share  of  public  deference,  and  were  regarded  as  those  who 
occupied  an  enviable  position.  But  their  duties  embraced  some  ofiices  from  which  the 
humblest  in  the  land  might  shrink.  They  had  to  make  a  most  careful  examination  of 
the  man  who  believed  himself  healed  of  leprosy.  Probably,  in  their  eagerness  to 
return  to  the  camp,  these  afiiicted  ones  often  sought  readmission  when  the  disease  waa 
still  upon  them.  But  the  priest  must  examine  all  who  came,  clean  or  unclean.  Those 
who  now  hold  honourable  positions  in  society  (the  minister,  the  medical  man,  etc.)  must 
hold  themselves  ready,  not  only  to  do  those  duties  which  are  inviting  and  congenial, 
but  those  also  which  are  unpleasant  and  even  painful,  whether  to  the  flesh  or  to 
the  spirit. 

IV.  The  outlook  op  human  misery.  What  was  the  prospect  of  the  exiled  leper? 
Human  art  had  given  him  up  as  incurable,  and  human  fellowship  had  cast  him  out  as 
unworthy.  What  could  he  hope  for  ?  There  were  only  two  possible  remedies — a  Divine 
cure  or  the  grave ;  the  one  blessed  enough  but  sadly  improbable,  the  other  sad  enough 
but  a  welcome  certainty.  If  for  a  while  we  look  at  leprosy  as  the  picture,  not  of 
human  sin,  but  of  human  misery,  we  may  be  reminded  that,  for  a  Christian  man,  there 
are  two  remedies:  (1)  deliverance  in  time  from  afiliction  (Ps.  xxs..  11);  (2)  comfort  in 
affliction  during  life,  and  then  "  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  "  (Rom.  viii.  18). 
Though  the  nightof  weeping  be  life-long,  "  yet  joy  cometh  in  the  morning  "  of  the 
everlasting  day.- 


Vers.  4 — ^9. — Admission  (or  readmission).  When  leprosy  had  departed  from  the 
flesh,  he  who  had  been,  but  no  longer  remained,  a  leper  was,  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah 
and  of  his  people,  still  ceremonially  unclean,  fie  was  in  a  bodily  condition  which 
made  him  readmissible  to  Divine  and  human  fellowship,  but  he  must  first  "  be 
cleansed  "  (ver.  4)  before  he  would  be  readmitted.  The  ceremonies  here  prescribed 
give  a  picture  of  our  readmission  to  the  favour  of  God  and  the  fellowship  of  his 
jieople. 

1.  Sacrifice  of  another's  life.  As  a  "  clean  bird "  (ver.  4)  was  taken  and  its 
blood  was  shed  (ver.  5),  as  the  life-blood  of  the  pure  and  innocent  creature  was  poured 
out  that  the  leper  might  be  clean  and  pure  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  spotless  Lamb  shed  for  us.  There  must  be  for  our  acceptance  and  admission,  or 
readmission  after  backsliding,  a  "sacrifice  for  sin." 

IL  Personal  application  of  that  sacrifice.  **  He  shall  sprinkle  upon  him  that 
is  to  be  cleansed  .  .  .  seven  times  "  (ver.  7).  "  The  living  bird  "  was  to  be  "  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  was  killed."  Here  is  the  truth  that  if  the  "  blood  of 
Christ "  ia  to  be  efifectual  for  our  salvation,  it  ?nuRt  be  applied  to  our  individual  con- 
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ffcienoe.  We  who  Beek  to  be  cleansed  ftx)m  all  iniquity  and  condemnation,  must 
ourselves  ])crsonally  apply  for  mercy  throuf;h  the  Bheii  blood  of  the  Kedeemer.  By 
an  act  of  living  faith  we  must  bathe  in  the  "  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanneas." 

III.  Personal  putting  awat  ok  defilement.  The  leper  was  to  "wash  his  clothea, 
and  shave  ufif  all  his  hair,  and  wash  himself  in  water,  that  he  may  be  clean."  And 
again,  after  a  week's  interval,  was  to  shave  and  to  wash,  removing  all  his  hair,  even  to 
the  eyebrows  (ver.  9)  ;  everything  about  him  that  could  in  any  possible  way  be  defiled 
by  the  plague  was  to  be  carefully  removed.  So,  if  wo  are  to  be  admitted  (or  readmitted) 
to  God's  favour  and  man's  communion,  we  must  dtliberately  put  away  from  ourselves, 
from  heart  and  life,  every  evil  way,  everything  which  is,  or  may  be,  tainted  with 
iniquity  (2  Tim.  ii.  19). 

IV.  Divine  acknowledgment  or  oub  integrity.  Everything  here  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  Divine  Ruler  of  Israel  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  cleanness  of  the 
leper.  The  water  was  to  be  "  running  water  "  (ver.  5) — pure,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
was  stagnant  and  foul;  "cedar  wood  "  was  to  be  used  (ver.  6),  tyi>e  of  that  which  is 
fragrant  and  healthful;  the  "scarlet"  wool  (ver.  6)  hinted  the  red  and  healthy  blood, 
which  had  been  impure  but  was  so  no  longer;  "hyssop"  (ver.  6)  was  suggestive  of 
fragrance;  but  that  which,  above  all,  was  indicative  of  God's  acknowledgment  of  the 
wholeness  of  the  leper  was  the  action  resjiecting  the  living  bird :  that  was  released, 
let  "  loose  into  the  open  field  "  (ver.  7).  This  either  signified  that  the  uncleannesa 
of  the  leper  was  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  the  bird,  where  it  should  never  be  found 
again  (a  similar  institution  to  the  scapegoat,  ch.  xvi.  22,  23),  or  that  the  leper  was 
thenceforth  free  to  go  whithersoever  he  pleased.  Either  way,  it  expressed  symbolically 
the  truth  that  there  was  reinstatement  for  the  man  who  had  been  healed  in  the  privi- 
leges he  had  forfeited.  We  have  in  the  Scriptures  every  possible  assurance  that  "  repent- 
ance toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  are  followed  by  fulness 
of  Divine  favour.  The  returned  prodigal  has  the  kiss  of  reconciliation,  the  ring  and 
robe  of  honour,  and  the  feast  of  joy.  "  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with 
God  .  .  .  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  "  (Kom.  v.  1,  2).  The  soul  that  is 
healed  of  its  sore  disease  is  pronounced  clean  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  is  free  of  ita 
Father's  house,  to  enter  its  many  rooms  and  partake  of  its  many  joys. — 0. 

Vers.  10 — 20. — Finai  rites  of  readmission.  By  the  series  of  final  rites  of  restora- 
tion recorded  in  these  verses,  the  leper  once  more  took  his  place  as  one  of  a  holy 
nation  admitted  to  the  presence  of  God :  he  was  "  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,"  etc.  (ver.  1 0).  His  formal  acceptance  at  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
entrance  again  on  the  privileges  of  the  peculiar  people,  reminds  us  that  our  entrance, 
whether  in  the  first  instance  or  after  backsliding  and  return,  upon  the  fulness  of  sacred 
privilege  must  be — 

I.  Attended  with  humilitt.  The  leper  was  to  bring  his  sin  offering,  which  must 
be  slain  in  the  holy  place  (vers.  13,  19).  Over  the  head  of  the  animal  he  was  to 
confess  his  sin,  and  then,  with  his  guilt  thus  transferred,  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering 
atoned  for  past  wrong.  All  approaches  to  God  by  the  human  spurit  should  be 
accompanied  with  a  sense  of  unworthinesa.  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  (Matt.  v.  3). 

IL  In  the  spirit  op  oonsecbation.  The  leper  was  to  bring  his  burnt  offering  as 
well  as  his  sin  offering  (vers.  13,  19,  20).  By  this  he  symbolically  presented  himself 
wholly  unto  the  Lord,  laid  himself  on  the  altar  of  sacred  service.  When  we  turn,  or 
return,  unto  God  it  must  be  in  the  spirit  of  full,  unreserved  dedication.  We  are  to 
"  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Crod,  our  reasonable 
(i.e.  rational,  spiritual)  service  "  (Kom.  xiL  1). 

m.  In  the  spibit  op  thankful  joy.  The  leper  was  to  bring  "  three  tenth  deals  of 
fine  flour  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil "  (vers.  10,  20).  This  was  a  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  rendered  under  a  sense  of  deep  indebtedness  for  Divine 
boimty.  It  was  certainly  suitable  enough  in  the  case  of  the  leper,  whose  malady  had 
been  removed  by  the  healing  hand  of  God.  Nor  is  the  consciousness  of  our  deep 
indebtedness,  the  presentation  of  our  utmost  thanks,  one  whit  less  becoming,  less 
demanded  and  required  of  God,  when  we  come  to  his  house,  or  to  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
after  months  or  years,  or  ^it  nuiy  be)  a  life  of  absence,  negligence,  estrangement,    it 
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should  be  with  hearts  overflowing  with  holy  gratitude  and  sacred  joy  that  we  present 
ourselves  before  him. 

IV.  With  a  sense  of  God's  full  acceptance  of  cue  whole  heart  and  life. 
There  was  one  very  significant  ceremony  through  which  the  leper  who  was  being 
cleansed  had  to  pass':  the  priest  was  to  put  some  of  the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering 
upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear,  and  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  great  toe 
of  the  right  foot  (ver.  14).  Afterwards  the  priest  did  the  same  thing  with  the  oil, 
pourino;  the  remnant  of  the  oil  upon  the  leper's  head  (vers.  17,  18).  The  application 
of  the  blood  of  atonement  to  these  bodily  extremities  indicated  God's  accejjtance  of  the 
leper  throughout  the  entire  man ;  every  part  of  him  was  now  holy  unto  the  Lord ; 
even  every  ]iart  of  that  bodily  frame  which  had  been  the  very  picture  and  type  of 
all  uncleanness.  The  application  of  the  oil  denoted  that  the  leper  was  thenceforth 
to  regard  himself  as  God's  accepted  servant  in  every  sphere  of  human  action ;  he  was 
to  be :  1.  A  reverent  waiter  and  watcher  before  God,  eagerly  learning  his  will,  2.  Aa 
active,  industrious  minister,  doing  his  work  in  every  way  open  to  him.  3.  A  conscientious 
exemplar,  walking  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  blameless.  We,  too,  returning  unto  God, 
pleading  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  offering  ourselves  unto  him,  reverently  rejoicing  in  his 
mercy,  are  to  understand  and  realize  that  (1)  God  accepts  us  unreservedly  as  his  own, 
and  (2)  expects  us  to  be  eager  to  serve  him  in  every  open  way — learning,  labouring^ 
living  to  his  praise. — 0. 

Vers.  21 — 32. — Divine  eonsiderateness.  If  there  had  been  one  parenthetical  verae 
Introduced  or  added  intimating  that  Divine  allowance  would  be  made  for  the  poor,  we 
should  have  thought  that  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  we  have  more  than  that 
here.  We  have  legislation  for  the  poor  fully  stated,  and  the  whole  body  of  injunctions 
restated  for  their  especial  benefit  (vers.  2] — 32).  This  brings  out  into  bold  relief 
God's  mindfulness  of  the  peculiar  necessities  of  men — his  Divine  eonsiderateness.  We 
see  illustrations  of  this  in — 

I.  Sackifices  brought  to  his  altar.  Notably  this  kindly  provision  for  the  poor 
in  the  case  of  the  healed  leper ;  but  not  this  alone  (see  ch.  v.  7 ;  xii.  8). 

II.  Gifts  brought  to  his  treasury.  The  widow  with  her  two  mites  cast  in  more, 
weighed  in  the  balances  of  heaven,  than  did  the  rich  with  their  abundance  (Mark  viL 
41—44 ;  see  2  Cor.  viii.  12). 

III.  OuB  POWERS  IN  Christ's  service.  To  him  who  having  received  two  talents 
gained  two  others  beside  them,  was  accorded  by  the  Lord,  when  he  returned  and 
reckoned  with  his  servants,  approval  quite  as  cordial  as  that  rendered  to  him 
who  having  received  five  talents  gained  five  talents  more  (Matt.  xxv.  19 — 23). 
Equally  cordial  would  have  been  the  welcome  tv>  him  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
only  one,  if  he  had  gained  one  talent  beside  that. 

IV.  Our  struggle  with  temptation.  When  the  agonizing  Master  returned  and 
found  those  he  left  to  watch  and  pray  "asleep,  for  their  eyes  were  heavy,"  he  gently 
rebuked  them ;  but  he  considerately  extenuated  their  fault  by  saying,  "  The  spirit 
indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesli  is  weak  "(Matt.  xxvi.  40, 41).  "  He  knoweth  our  frame; 
he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 

V.  Our  endurance  of  evil.  God  sends  us  privation,  sickness,  disappointment, 
peri)lexity,  loss,  bereavement,  exceeding  great  sorrows,  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne; 
he  calls  upon  us  to  "endure  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,"  to  be  "in  subjection  to 
the  Father  of  spirits."  He  expects  that  we  shall  not  repine  and  rebel,  but  submit  and 
serve.  Yet  he  who  knows  all  men,  and  who  knows  "  what  is  in  man  "  (John  ii.  25), 
who  created  us  and  made  us  what  we  are,  understands  and  weighs  our  peculiar  personal 
difficulties,  temperaments,  dispositions;  he  knows  how  much  we  strive  to  yield  and 
acquiesce,  and  "judires  righteous  judgment."  He  is  just,  yet  merciful,  we  say.  We 
may  also  say,  He  is  just,  and  therefore  mercifuL  He  has  the  requisite  justice  of  Divine 
eonsiderateness. 

Let  us — 1.  Take  heart  to  serve  so  gracious  and  considerate  a  Lord.  2.  Feel  impelled 
to  serve  him  all  the  more  faithfully  and  devotedly  because  he  is  so  worthy  and 
righteous  a  Master.  3.  Try  to  copy  his  grace  and  hia  righteousness  in  our  dealings 
with  our  fellows  (Luke  vi.  36X— 0. 
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"Vera.  1—20. —  Thoroufih  purification.  Spiritual  disease  is  often  neglected  by  persona 
who  are  extremely  anxious  respt  ctiug  some  disease  ol  the  pliyeical  frame.  For  tlie  former 
they  seelt  no  remedy,  and  display  no  concern  as  to  ita  ultimate  issue,  whereas  the  latter 
is  viewed  with  uiici.asinc:  distress.  Would  that  every  Kpiritual  leper  entertained  just 
conceptions  regarding  his  state  1  The  ceremonies  of  this  chapter  are  pregnant  with 
interest  for  us  to-day.     Two  stages  in  the  leixr's  cleansing  are  set  before  us. 

I.  The  rkturn  to  the  camp.  1.  The  supjiositioa  that  the  leper  might  recover 
from  his  leprosy  and  be  clean  shows  man's  superiority  to  inanimate  nature.  When 
endeavours  are  being  made  to  confound  matter  and  mind,  and  to  reduce  man  to  a  level 
with  the  earth  on  wliich  he  Uvea,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  legislator  here 
marks  a  vital  distinction  between  a  man  and  a  dwelling.  The  latter,  if  on  investigation 
pronounce  d  utterly  unclean,  was  destroyed  (ver.  45),  and  so  with  garments  (ch.  xiiL  52), 
but  the  leprous  man  ever  contained  possibilities  of  recovery.  Let  us  hold  fast  to  the 
truth  here  imaged,  and  delight  in  the  thought  that  no  sinner  is  beyond  hope  of 
amendment.  2.  As  the  priest  journeyed  outside  the  camp  to  the  leper  (ver.  3),  we 
are  reminded  of  him  who  "suffered  without  the  camp,"  who  in  his  condescending  love 
left  his  Father's  throne  to  dwell  with  the  outcasts  of  earth,  and  who  in  his  abode  with 
men  selected  not  the  richest  and  purest,  but  the  poor  and  the  sinful,  as  the  recipients  of 
his  intimacy  and  fiivour.  3.  The  death  of  the  one  bird  showed  forth  the  condition 
from  which,  by  God's  grace,  the  leper  had  been  rescued;  the  flight  of  the  other  bird, 
previously  dipjjed  in  the  blood,  symbolized  the  enjoyment  of  life  granted  through 
the  death  of  the  appointed  victim.  How  aptly  does  this  apply  to  our  deliverance 
through  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  "  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  lite  "1  Delight  in  our 
present  position  should  be  combined  with  thankful  remembrance  of  the  means  by 
which  it  has  been  secured  to  us.  4.  The  concomitants  indicated  the  completeness 
of  the  new  life  received.  There  is  no  reason  to  reject  the  general  interpretation  that  the 
cedar  wood  was  an  emblem  of  uncoiTuptness,  the  scarlet  wool  or  braid  of  freshness  and 
fulness  of  life,  and  the  hyssop  with  its  detergent  properties  of  cleanness.  These  were 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  "  water  for  separation  "  (Numb.  xix.).  Jesus  Christ 
came  that  we  might  "  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly."  He  brought  "  life  and 
incorruption  to  liizht  through  the  gospel."  He  quickens  those  "  dead  through  trespasses 
and  sins."  Life  that  invigorates  the  entire  spirit  is  hia  "  free  gift."  5.  What  trouble 
was  necessary,  and  would  be  willingly  incurred,  in  order  to  regain  temporal  advantages  1 
Unless  cleansed  by  ablution  of  himself  and  clothes,  and  the  removal  of  hair  from  the 
head,  no  entrance  into  the  assembly  of  his  brethren  was  permissible.  Yet  how  readily 
would  all  be  performed,  just  as  toniay  no  efiForts  are  deemed  too  great  to  allow  of  par- 
ticipation in  valued  social  or  political  movements  1  But  for  the  cleansing  from  sin  any 
commandment  is  accounted  vexatious  I  Few  care  to  sacrifice  time  or  labour  to  become 
citizens  of  the  heavenly  commonwealth. 

IL  The  return  to  the  tent.  1.  The  provision  for  restoring  the  leper  proves  that  God 
has  no  desire  to  exclude  men  unnecessarily  from  religious  privileges.  The  seven  days' 
interval  served  to  guard  against  a  possible  error  on  the  part  of  the  priest,  and  impressed 
the  leper  with  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  holiness  of  God.  It  is  only  sin  that  bars  men 
from  the  light  of  God's  presence,  and  only  obstinate  persistence  in  sin  that  need  cause 
despair  of  forgiveness.  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life  "  was  our 
Lord's  indictment  of  men's  impenitent  folly.  2.  See,  once  more,  the  function  of  the 
priest  to  appear  between  man  and  God.  "The  priest  that  maketh  him  clean  shall 
present  the  man  before  the  Lord,"  and  "the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him 
before  the  Lord."  We  have  our  Advocate  with  the  Father,  in  whose  name,  and  sheltered 
by  whose  intercession,  we  may  approach  boUily  the  throne  of  grace.  Hereafter  he  shall 
present  us  holy  and  without  blemish,  and  imreprovable  before  him  (Col.  i.  22 ;  Jude  24). 
Having  Christ  to  introduce  us,  who  can  be  afraid?  3.  The  cleansing  not  complete 
without  an  atonement.  All  marks  of  disease  may  have  disappeared,  or  at  least  the  fear 
of  infection  may  have  vanished,  and  yet  to  enter  upon  the  fresh  period  of  existence  is 
not  sufficient  unless  the  past  transgressions  be  remembered  and  atoned  for.  To  forsake 
gin  is  well,  but,  in  a';dition,  the  sin  of  the  past  must  be  confessed  and  pardoned.  The 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  enables  the  sinner  to  start  upon  his  pilgrimage  with  shoulders 
eased  from  the  burden  of  guilt.  A  gulf  separates  him  from  the  land  of  iniquity  and 
■tumbling;  he  \»  free  to  commence  again  under  happier  auspices.    The  old  Kore  ii 
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wiped  out;  a  clean  tablet  marks  the  returned  prodigal's  position.  4.  The  purification 
must  be  coextensive  with  the  disease.  Leprosy  atFected  the  whole  man ;  hence  the  tips  of 
the  ear,  the  hand,  and  the  foot  must  be  touched  with  ihe  atoning  blood,  that  all  parts 
may  be  redeemed  from  corruption.  All  spheres  of  activity  must  be  brought  under  the 
power  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  5.  The  cleansing  becomes  a  consecration  of  the  entire 
man.  The  reseuiblance  of  this  rite  to  that  enjoined  at  the  setting  apart  of  the  priests 
to  their  holy  oflice  canrot  fiil  to  be  observed.  The  leper  offered  a  trespass  oflering  to 
compensate  for  breaches  of  the  commandment  committed  by  reason  of  his  absence 
through  sin  from  the  sanctuary,  a  sin  offering  because  of  transgressions  inadvertently 
commuted,  a  burnt  offering  as  an  act  of  individual  worship  in  which  there  was  self- 
surrender  to  the  Lord,  and  a  meat  offering,  the  natural  accompaniment  testifying 
<Tateful  homaL^e.  And,  besides  blood,  oil  also  was  sprinkled  upon  the  leper,  and  poured 
upcm  his  head,  and  sprinkled  seven  times  (the  covenant  number)  before  the  Lord,  so 
that  we  have  here  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  Israel  was  intended  to  be  a  "  kingdom 
of  priests."  Typical  of  the  sanctification  required  in  the  people  of  God,  reaching  to 
every  part  of  thtir  character,  until  all  is  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  "  As  ye  presented  your  members  servants  to  uncleanness  and  to  iniquity  unto 
iniquity,  even  so  now  present  your  members  servants  to  righteousness  unto  sanctifica- 
tion." 6.  The  consecrated  man  is  fit  for  the  discharge  of  ordinary  duties  and  the 
enjoyment  of  lawful  pleasures.  After  the  sacrifices,  the  man  could  once  more  enter  his 
tent  and  mingle  with  his  family,  and  pursue  his  wonted  avocation.  Jehovah  proved 
himself  in  tliese  regulations  the  God  of  the  families  of  Israel.  He  protected  their 
relationships  and  irajiarted  to  them  his  blessing.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  place  affection 
for  our  kindred  before  love  to  God.  Eegard  for  God  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  per- 
formance of  human  obligations.  Well  for  the  land  if  this  were  oftener  remembered  in 
the  establishment  of  households  and  in  the  contracting  of  domestic  ties! 

Conclusion.  Only  when  "clean"  could  the  leper  send  for  the  priest.  We  go  to 
■l^esus  Christ  with  all  our  guilt ;  he  looks  upon  us  and  pronounces  us  clean,  he  touches 
us,  and  lo !  we  are  healed  ;  for  there  is  sanatory  power  in  his  look  and  touch.  What  the 
Saviour  exemplified  when  on  earth,  he  is  constantly  effecting  now  from  heaven. — S.  B.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 9. — The  cleansing  of  the  leper — ceremonies  outside  the  camp.  As  leprosy  is 
evidently  a  remarkable  emblem  of  sin,  so  must  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  represent  the 
purification  of  the  sinner,  and  the  laws  of  the  cleansing,  the  provisions  of  the  gospel. 
The  text  brings  under  our  notice — 

I.  The  conditions  required.  These  were;  1.  That  the  leprosy  be  healed.  (1) 
Healing  and  cleansing  are  distinct  things.  The  priest  did  not  heal.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  cleanse  he  had  to  see  that  the  leprosy  was  healed  (ver.  3).  Our  Lord  healed 
lepers,  and  then  sent  them  to  the  priest  to  be  cleansed  (see  Matt.  viiL  2 — 4 ;  Mark  i. 
40 — 44 ;  Luke  v.  12 — 14 ;  xvii.  14).  (2)  The  gospel  of  this  is  that  repentance  is  not 
salvation.  The  body  may  be  healed,  outward  reformation  may  be  considerable,  while 
the  heart  is  morally  putrescent  (see  Matt,  xxiii.  25 — 28).  The  leper,  though  healed, 
Tinless  also  cleansed,  must  not  enter  the  holy  place  or  eat  of  the  holy  things.  A  genuine 
change  of  heart  will  manifest  itself  in  a  pure  life.  When  these  exist  together,  fellow- 
ship with  God  is  established.  2.  That  the  prieat  certify  the  fact.  (1)  "  He  shall  "be 
brought  unto  the  priest,"  viz.  for  this  purj^ose.  He  is  brought  by  his  friends,  or  they 
apprise  the  priest  of  his  condition.  Those  are  the  true  friends  of  sinners  who  bring 
them  to  Jesus  in  person  or  in  prayer.  (2)  "  The  ]>riest  shall  go  forth  out  of  the  camp." 
This  did  Jesus,  who  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.  The  Pharisees  found  fault  with 
him  for  mingling  with  " publicans  and  sinners"  when  he  acted  as  the  priest  amono^  the 
[epers.  (3)  The  repentance  that  satisfies  Jesus  is  genume  (gee  Luke  xviii.  10-^141. 
And  this  he  certifies  in  his  offices  of  cleansing. 

IL  The  offering  made.  1.  The  sacrifice,  (i)  This  consisted  of  two  birds.  We 
say  "this"  in  the  singular,  for  the  birds  must  be  together  viewed  as  one  sacrifice. 
Unitedly  they  were  intended  to  prefiguje  the  one  true  Sacrifice  for  sins.  (2)  The  birds 
weie  "  alive,"  to  repi  esent  him  that "  nath  Ufe  in  himself."  (3)  They  were  "  clean."  They 
might  be  sparrows  or  quails— any  V/jid  birds  of  the  clean  kinds.  Cleanness  was  requisite 
to  foreshadow  One  whose  birth  and  life  were  spotlessly  pure.  2.  lU  treatment.  (1)  One 
bird  was  killed  over  running  ot «« living  "  water,  which  was  tiie  emblem  of  the  living, 
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Surifying  Spirit  of  God.  Blood  and  water  together  flowed  from  the  opened  side  of 
esus  (see  John  xii.  34,  35;  1  John  v.  6,  8).  The  infinitely  superior  virtue  of  the 
blood  of  Christ  lay  in  that,  being  God  %s  well  as  man,  he  was  able  to  offer  himself 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  without  spot  (Heb.  ix.  13,  14).  (2)  The  "  living  bird  "  was 
dipped  "  in  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  was  killed,"  to  show  that  our  guilt  wa«  laid  upon 
the  sotU  of  Jt>sus  as  well  as  upon  his  body.  This  truth  is  indeed  expressed  in  the  blood 
shed;  for  the  " blood  is  the  life  of  the  flesh."  But  to  impress  it  upon  us  it  Ib  bore  pre- 
sented under  another  figure  (see  Isa.  liii.  10 — 12). 

III.  Its  appropriation.  This  was:  1.  TTirough  the  tprinkling  of  Hood.  (1)  The 
atonement  availed  the  leper  nothing  without  the  application  of  the  blood  to  his  person. 
So  the  blood  of  Christ  avails  only  to  those  who  appropriate  its  benefits  by  faith. 
(2)  The  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  leper  "seven  times"  to  express  perfection  and 
sufficiency,  and  to  point  to  the  seventh  period  or  rest  of  the  gospel  (Hob.  iv.  10),  in 
which  the  atonement  by  Christ  satisfies  all  the  promises  of  the  types.  Then  he  was 
pronounced  "clean."  (3)  The  next  thing  was  to  let  the  living  bird,  stained  with  the 
olood  of  that  killed  in  sacrifice,  loose  in  the  open  field.  What  a  lively  picture!  As 
the  leper  is  assured  that  he  is  clean  he  sees  his  guilt  carried  away,  and  loses  sight  of 
it  as  the  bird  disappears  in  the  wood.  So  does  Christ  bear  our  sins  into  oblivion. 
2.  Through  the  washing  of  water.  (1)  The  leper  was  to  wash  his  clothes  and  appear 
in  clean  white  linen,  the  emblem  of  the  "  righteousness  of  the  saints,"  (2)  He  had 
also  to  shave  off  all  his  hair,  which  bad  been  dishonoured  by  the  plague,  that  a  new 
growth  might  crown  him  in  purity.  (3)  He  had  likewise  to  wash  his  flesh ;  and  that 
too  "  seven  times,"  to  express  the  thoroughness  of  his  purification  (comp.  2  Kings  t.  10; 
also  Ps.  li.  2).  But  the  true  purifier  is  that  sevenfold  Spirit  of  the  gospel,  issuing  as 
the  river  of  life,  from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  v.  6 ;  xxii.  1).  3.  £t/ 
the  ministry  of  the  word.  (1)  The  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  leper  by  means  of  a 
whisk  composed  of  "  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop."  A  branch  of  hyssop  seems 
to  have  been  tied  to  a  handle  of  cedar  by  a  thread  of  scarlet  wool.  But  the  materials 
used  were  evidently  intended  as  emblems,  else  they  would  not  have  been  so  carefully 
specified.  And  we  find  these  very  materials  on  another  occasion,  thrown  into  the  fire 
of  the  altar,  to  be  consumed  with  the  red  heifer  (see  Numb.  xix.  6).  (2)  As  to  the 
hyssop  and  cedar,  they  t^eem  to  be,  as  it  were,  at  the  extremes  in  the  kingdom  of  trees, 
and  so  generally  represent  that  kingdom.  For  Solomon  in  his  wisdom  "  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the 
wall "  (1  Kings  iv.  33).  We  know  that  the  servants  of  God  are  compared  to  trees 
(Ps.  i.  3 ;  xcii.  12 ;  Isa.  Ixi.  3).  They  are  various  in  their  abilities,  yet  all  serviceable 
as  ministers  and  instruments  of  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  xii.  21).  (3)  As  to  the  wool ;  it  i- 
from  the  fleece  of  an  animal  proper  for  sacrifice,  and  its  colour  is  that  of  blood.  A 
cord  of  the  same  colour  was  hung  from  her  window  by  Rahab,  to  express  faith  in  the 
blood  of  the  Passover  to  protect  her  and  her  house  from  destruction.  It  would  not  be 
lawful  in  her  to  sacrifice  a  lamb  and  sprinkle  its  blood ;  but  she  did  what  she  might, 
and  expressed  her  faith  by  this  sign  (Josh.  iii.  18,  19).  The  scarlet  cord  of  a  common 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  binds  his  servants  together,  and  in  tlieir  unity  makes  them 
efficient  instruments  in  carrying  his  gospel  to  mankind.  (4)  If  it  be  asked  why 
should  the  cedar  and  scarlet  and  hyssop  be  burnt  with  the  red  heifer,  the  answer  is 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  faithful  ministers  may  be  "  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and 
service"  of  the  faith  of  those  they  benefit  (see  Acts  ix.  4;  2  Cor.  L  5,  6;  iy.  10;  Phil. 
ii.  17;  ilL  10 ;  CoL  i.  24 ;  2  Tim.  L  8 ;  U.  10).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  10 — 32. — The  cleansing  of  the  leper — ceremony  in  the  tabernacle.  The  cere- 
monies for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  were  distributed  into  two  series.  The  first  were 
conducted  "  outside  the  camp."  This  suggests  that  the  leper  must  be  taken  not  only 
as  a  type  of  sinners  in  general,  but  of  the  "sinners  of  the  Gentiles"  in  particular 
(comp.  Heb.  xiii,  10 — 12).  The  ceremony  in  the  tabernacle,  therefore,  must  reler  to 
the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  by  the  gospel  into  the  fellowship  of  the  saints.  Wo 
notice — 

L  Thk  PBE8ENTATI0N.  1.  This  took  place  on  the  eighth  day.  (1)  The  ceremonies 
in  the  camp  extended  over  seven  days,  on  the  last  of  which  the  leper  was  teen  pro- 
nounced clean.  He  was  now,  therefore,  eligible  to  leave  his  alienation,  and  mingle 
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with  the  children  of  Israel  as  a  fellow-citizen.  (2)  Entering  the  sanctuary,  he  came 
into  Church  recognition.  For  the  court  of  the  priests  represented  the  Church  in  the 
visible  part  (see  on  ch.  viii.  10 — 12).  This  was  on  the  eighth  day,  which,  in  the 
week,  corresponds  with  the  first  day,  a  day  so  memorable  for  great  events  of  the  gospel 
that,  as  the  "Lord's  day,"  it  came  to  replace  the  Jewish  "sabbath"  (see  on  ch.  ix. 
1 — 7).  The  Hebrew  term  for  eight  (rane'),  shemenah,  is  derived  from  (ps*)  shemen,  fat 
or  oil ;  and  the  oil  and  fat  so  extensively  used  in  connection  with  the  offerings  and 
baptisms  of  the  Law  represented  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  illuminations  and  joy- 
inspiring  graces.  The  eighth  day,  or  day  of  oil,  was,  therefore,  appropriately  the 
emblem  of  the  "  days  of  the  Son  of  man,"  the  dispensations  of  the  Spirit.  2,  He  was 
introduced  by  the  priest.  (1)  He  was  presented  "  before  the  Lord  "  (ver.  11).  As  a 
commoner  might  be  presented  by  a  peer  to  a  monarch  at  a  levee,  so  was  the  leper  pre- 
seuted  by  the  priest  to  the  Lord,  who,  in  his  Shechinah,  was  enthroned  upon  the 
mercy -seat.  So  are  the  spiritual  priests  of  the  gospel  introduced  by  the  Great  High 
Priest  of  our  profession  (see  Heb.  x.  21,  22).  (2)  Being  recognized  by  the  King  of 
glory,  he  became  fit  for  the  best  society,  and  could  freely  mingle  with  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  or  princes  of  God.  So  when  God  accepts  the  sinner,  though  he  had  been  a 
sinner  of  the  Gentiles,  that  becomes  his  passport  to  the  Church  (see  Acts  x.  47). 
3.  The  leper  did  not  appear  empty.  (1)  It  would  have  been  a  departure  from  all 
precedent  in  the  East  to  be  presented  to  a  monarch  without  bringing  gilts.  When  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  Solomon,  she  was  laden  with  rich  presents  (1  Kings  x.  10). 
(2)  But  when  we  come  into  the  presence  of  God,  what  have  we  to  bring  ?  The  leper 
brought  three  blemishless  lambs ;  one  lor  a  trespass  offering,  another  for  a  sin  offering, 
and  the  third  for  a  burnt  offering.  He  brought  also  three  tenth-deals  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  for  a  bread  offering,  together  with  a  log  of  oil.  And  we  can  bring 
Christ,  with  the  Spuit  of  his  grace,  the  antitypes.  (3)  But  " shall  we  offer  unto  the 
Lord  that  which  cost  us  nothing  ?  "  There  was  a  commercial  value  in  the  gifts  of  the 
leper;  but  oiur  "Gift"  is  "unspeakable,"  infinitely  above  all  merchandise,  such  as  we 
could  never  procure  for  ourselves.  With  him  we  must  consecrate  ourselves,  and  our 
property  "  as  God  may  prosper  us  "  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2). 

II.  The  cekemonies  of  the  pbesentation.  1.  The  sacrifices  were  of  all  the  kinds. 
(1)  The  lamb  for  the  trespass  offering.  This  was  to  make  atonement  for  transgression, 
in  order  to  justification.  (2)  The  ewe-lamb  for  a  sin  ofl'ering.  This  was  to  make 
atonement  for  impurity,  in  order  to  sanctificatiou.  (3)  The  burnt  offering,  to  make 
atonement  for  irreverences  and  imperfections  in  adoration.  And  with  this  was  associ- 
ated the  bread  offering,  to  express  gratitude  and  communion,  (4)  The  order  is 
admirable.  When  our  trespasses  are  forgiven,  and  our  hearts  cleansed  from  sin,  then 
are  we  in  the  moral  state  to  adore  with  gratitude.  2.  The  baptisms  were  ample. 
(1)  The  washings  at  the  laver  in  the  tabernacle  appear  to  have  been  exclusively  those 
of  the  sacrifices  and  priests.  The  baptisms  of  the  Israelites  were  in  their  dwellings 
(Luke  xi.  38).  The  leper  was  washed  with  water  outside  the  camp.  Cornelius  and 
his  company,  in  whom  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  opened  to  the  Gentiles  by  Peter's 
key,  received  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  they  had  any  visible  Church 
recognition  (Acts  x.  44 — 48).  (2)  The  leper's  baptisms  of  blood  began  outside  the 
camp.  The  blood  of  the  bird  was  there  seven  times  sprinkled  upon  the  leper.  But 
now,  in  the  tabernacle,  he  is  again  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering. 
It  was  put  on  the  tip  of  his  right  ear,  to  engage  him  in  future  to  hear  the  Law  of  God  ; 
on  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  to  engage  him  to  do  the  will  of  God ;  and  on  the  great 
toe  of  his  right  foot,  to  engage  him  to  walk  in  his  holy  ways.  (3)  As  there  was  no 
baptism  of  water  ministered  to  the  leper  in  the  tabernacle,  so  was  there  no  baptism  of 
oil  ministered  to  him  outside  the  camp.  Coming  into  the  sanctuary,  he  sees  the  oil 
first  "  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  Lord  "  (ver.  16).  Then  oil  was  put  upon  him 
over  the  blood  on  the  tip  of  his  right  ear,  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  the  great 
toe  of  his  right  foot  (ver.  17).  The  remnant  of  the  oil  was  then  poured  upon  his  head. 
In  this  an  "  atonement  was  made  for  him  before  the  Lord  "  (ver.  18).  Bishop  Patrick 
■ays,  "  The  blood  seems  to  have  been  a  token  of  forgiveness ;  the  oil  of  healing.' 
Together  they  show  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  work  of  redemption  and  salvation.  3.  The  circumstances  of  the  poor  are 
considermi,    (1)  He  may  substitute  doves  for  the  lambs  of  the  burnt  offering  and  sia 
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offering,  and  one  tenth-deal  of  flour  for  three.  "  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart;"»nd  with 
that  the  calves  of  thy  lips  shall  bo  accepted  instead  of  the  calves  of  the  stuU.  (2)  But 
th«  htmb  of  the  trespass  offering  he  must  bring.  "  This  may  well  be  looltwi  ujion  aa  a 
figure  of  the  Lamb  uf  God,  who  aloao  taketh  away  ths  aiiu  of  the  whole  world  "  (Old 
Bible>-J.A.^ 


EXPOSmON. 


Tsa  LKPBosT  or  A  bottrv,  and  in 
outAMSiNQ  (vers.  33 — 53).  The  subject  of 
leprosy  in  houses  must  be  regarded  from 
the  Slime  point  of  view  as  that  of  leprosy 
in  clothes.  The  regulations  respecting  it 
are  not  sanitary  laws,  as  Lauge  repre- 
sents them,  but  rest,  as  Eeil  argues, 
upon  an  ideal  or  symbolical  basis.  The 
same  thought  is  attached  to  edl  species  of 
oncleanness.  Something — it  matters  not 
what — produces  a  foul  and  repulsive  ap- 
pearance in  the  walls  of  a  house.  That  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  make  that  house  nn- 
dean ;  for  whatever  is  foul  and  repulsive  is 
representative  of  moral  and  spiritual  defile* 
ment,  and  therefore  is  itself  symbolically 
defiling  and  defiled.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  special  cause  of  the  affection  of  the 
houses  in  Canaan  was  saltpetre  exuding 
from  the  materials  employed  in  their  build- 
ing, or  iron  pjrrites  in  the  stone  used.  This 
may  have  been  so,  or  more  probably  it  was 
the  growth  of  some  fungus.  Whatever  it 
was,  the  appearance  created  by  it  was  so 
similar  to  that  of  leprosy  in  the  human 
body,  as  to  derive  its  name  from  the  latter 
by  analogy. 

Ver.  34. — When  ye  be  eome  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  I  give  to  yon  for  a  posses- 
sion. This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  law 
being  given  which  has  no  bearing  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Israelites,  but  is  to 
regulate  their  conduct  when  they  had  come 
into  the  promised  land.  From  the  time  of 
Abraham  downwards,  the  assurance  of  their 
entrance  into  that  land  had  been  possessed 
by  the  people  of  Israel  (Gen.  xvii.  8),  and 
the  expectation  of  the  speedy  fulfilment  of 
that  proinioe  had  been  quickened  by  their 
exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  preparations 
made  to  march  through  the  wilderness. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  nothing  sur- 
prising to  them  in  receiving  instruction-*  to 
guide  their  conduct  when  the  entrance 
should  have  been  effected.  As  the  question 
is  one  of  leprosy,  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
be  treated  of  with  the  leprosy  of  the  human 
subject  and  the  leprosy  of  garments;  but 
M  it  is  Qot  of  iminediate  application,  it  is 


plaoed  at  the  csd,  and  dealt  with  aft«r  th« 
reat  of  the  subject  has  been  discussod,  being 
appended  to  the  law  of  cleansing  the  leper, 
instead  of  preceding  it  And  I  put  the 
plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house  of  the  land  of 
your  possession.  This  expression  has  led 
to  the  idea  that  the  leprosy  of  houses  was 
a  special  infliction  at  God's  hand  in  a 
manner  different  from  other  inflictions  ov 
diseases ;  but  the  words  do  not  mean  that. 
All  that  is  done  is  in  a  sense  done  by  God, 
inasmuch  as  his  providence  rules  over  all ; 
and.  therefore,  by  whatever  secondary  cause 
a  thing  may  be  Drought  about,  it  is  he  that 
does  it.  It  is  God  that  feeds  the  birds 
(Luke  xii.  24X  God  that  clothes  the  grass 
(Luke  xii.  28),  nor  does  one  sparrow  fall  to 
the  ground  without  him  (Matt.  x.  29).  It  is 
he,  therefore,  that  putt  the  plague  in  a  house, 
as  the  Lord  of  all  things  (cf.  Isa.  xlv.  6,  7, 
**  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.  I 
form  the  light,  and  create  darkness :  I  make 
peace,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord  do  all 
these  things").  The  expression  militates, 
tliough  not  strongly,  against  the  notion 
that  the  house  caught  the  leprosy  from  the 
leper  that  lived  in  it. 

Vers.  35 — 44. — The  examination  of  the 
suspected  house  by  the  priest.  First,  the 
house  is  to  be  emptied  of  its  furniture,  lest 
the  latter  should  contract  a  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness  in  case  the  house  were  found  to 
be  leprous,  but  not,  it  will  be  noted,  lest  it 
should  convey  contagion  or  infection.  Then 
the  priest  is  to  examine  the  digcolouration, 
and  if  it  bear  a  suspicious  appearance,  the 
house  is  to  t>e  shut  up  for  seven  days.  It 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  spot  htts  spread, 
he  is  to  have  the  part  of  the  wall  in  which 
it  shows  itself  taken  down  and  carried 
away,  and  built  up  again  with  new  stones 
and  mortar  and  plaster,  the  parts  adjoining 
to  the  infected  place  having  been  tirst  well 
scraped.  If  this  treatment  does  not  succeed 
in  getting  rid  of  the  mischief,  the  priest  is 
to  determine  that  it  is  a  fretting  leprosy'in 
the  house :  it  is  unclean. 

Ver.  45. — As  the  leper  was  removed  from 
the  camp,  so  the  leprous  house  is  to  be 
utterly  pidled  down ;  the  house,  the  stones 
of  it,  and  the  timber  thereof  and  all  the 
morter  of  the  house;  and  all  its  materials 
carried  forth  out  of  ths  oitj  into  an  onoleaa 
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Vers.  46,  47.— The  leprous  house  conveys 
tincleanness  to  those  that  enter  it,  but  of 
80  slight  a  nature  that  it  ceases  with  the 
evening,  and  requires  only  that  the  clothes 
of  the  wearer  be  washed.  Such  a  regula- 
tion would  have  been  ineffectual  for  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  infection,  if  that  had 
been  its  purpose. 

Vers.  48 — 53. — The  ceremony  of  cleansing 
the  house  in  as  similar  to  that  of  cleansing 
the  leper  as  circumstances  will  permit.  In 
case  there  is  no  reappearance  of  the  mischief 
aftei  the  new  stones  and  plastering  have 
been  put  in,  the  priest  shall  pronounce  the 
house  clean,  because  the  plague  is  healed. 
First,  the  priest  assures  himself  that  the 
plagus  18  healed,  then  he  fronouncea  the 
house  clean,  and  still  after  that  the  cleansing 
is  to  take  place  (fit.  vers.  3,  7,  8).    The 


cleansing  is  effected  by  the  same  ceremony 
as  that  of  the  leper  himself,  by  the  two 
birds,  and  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and 
hyssop.  The  use  of  this  ceremony  in  the 
cleansing  of  a  house  shows  that,  in  tlie  caso 
of  the  leper,  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
letting  go  the  living  bird  out  of  the  city 
into  the  open  fields  cunnot  be,  as  has  been 
maintained,  the  restoration  of  the  cleansed 
man  to  his  natural  movements  of  liberty  in 
the  camp.  If  a  bird's  flight  represents  the 
freedom  of  a  man  going  hither  and  thither 
as  he  will,  it  certainly  does  not  represent 
any  action  that  a  house  could  take. 

Vers.  54 — 57. — These  verses  contain  the 
concluding  formula  for  chs.  xiii.,  xiv.  The 
various  names  of  leprosy  and  its  kindred 
diseases  are  resumed  firom  ch.  xiii.  2. 


HOMILETICai 

Vers.  33 — 53. — On  uncleanness  in  houses.  There  are  two  metaphors  commonly 
used  in  Holy  Scripture  for  designating  God's  covenant  people.  They  are  (1)  God's 
household ;  (2)  God's  house. 

I.  God's  household.  As  the  liousehold  of  God  the  Father, "  of  whom  the  whole  family 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  named  "  (Eph.  iii,  15),  they  are  the  members  of  that  august 
brotherhood  gathered  together  in  Christ,  of  which  God  himself  is  the  spiritual  Father, 
into  which  all  that  are  adopted  in  Christ  are  incorporated,  ceasing  to  be  "  strangers  and 
foreigners,"  and  becoming  "fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of 
God"(Eph.  ii.  19). 

II.  God's  hcuse.  The  representation  that  God's  people  form  his  house  is  of  a  more 
singular  character,  and  less  capable  of  bring  immediately  grasped.  It  is  even  more 
commonly  employed  than  the  other.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  read 
of  Christians,  that  is,  the  collective  body  of  Christians,  being  "  God's  temple  "  (1  Cor. 
iii.  16; ;  "  for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God ;  as  God  hath  said,  I  will  dwell 
in  them,  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people " 
(2  Cor.  vi.  I'i).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  St.  Paul  dwells  at  length  on  the  idea 
of  the  Christian  Church  being  built  up  of  living  stones  into  a  temple  for  God's  Spirit: 
"  Ye  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being 
himself  the  chief  comer  stone ;  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together  groweth 
unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord :  in  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  ii.  20 — 22).  And  in  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  he  speaks  of  "  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  15).  Similarly,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  having  described  Christ "  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house,"  continues, "  whose 
house  are  we  "  (Heb.  iii.  6) ;  and  St.  Peter  wiites,  "  Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built 
up  a  spiritual  house"  (1  Pet.  ii.  3).  Just  as  God's  Spirit  dwells  within  the  heart  of 
each  individual  Christian,  so,  and  in  a  more  special  manner,  he  dwells  within  the 
Church,  his  house  not  being  made  by  hands,  or  constituted  of  wood  and  stone,  but  of 
the  spirits  of  those  who  form  the  Church. 

III.  God's  house  may  neveb  be  destroyed,  but  it  may  be  defiled.  "  Upon  this 
rock"  (that  is,  upon  himself  as  confessed  by  St.  Peter),  "  I  will  build  my  Church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it"  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  But  though  not 
destructible  by  the  power  of  evil,  it  may  yet  be  defiled.  "  If  any  man  defile  the  temple 
of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are" 
(1  Cor.  iii.  17).  That  which  defiles  God's  house  is  unrighteousness  and  falsehood, 
just  as  physical  and  ceremonial  uncleanness  defiles  the  camp  (Deut.  xxiii.  12).  If  the 
latter  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  camp,  God  will  symbolically  '*  turn  away  "  from 
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it ;  "  for  the  Lord  thy  Gtxl  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and  to  give 
up  tliino  eneniiea  before  thee  ;  therefore  shall  thy  camp  be  holy  :  that  he  see  no  unclean 
thing  in  tliee,  and  turn  away  from  thee"  (Deut,  xxiii.  1-1 V  If  the  former  be  found, 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gwl  "  will  be  "  griuved  "  (Eph.  iv.  30),  and  "vexed,"  so  that  God 
is  turned  into  an  "  enemy  "  (Isa.  Ixiii.  10). 

IV.  The  oiiBANSiNO  or  (ioo's  hodse.  As  soon  as  there  is  ti  prima  facie  appearance 
of  immorality,  or  irrelii^iouBuess,  or  8nj)er8tition  in  a  National  Church,  a  diligent 
examination  should  be  made  by  those  placed  in  authority  by  God.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
an  appeanmco,  which  will  die  away  of  itself.  If  it  does  so,  no  further  measures  are 
needed.  But  "  if  the  plague  spread  in  the  walls  of  the  house ;  then  the  priest,  shall  com- 
mand that  they  take  away  the  stones  in  which  the  playu^e  is,  and  they  shall  cast  them 
into  an  unclean  place  without  the  city :  and  he  shall  cause  the  house  to  be  scraped  within 
round  about,  and  they  shall  pour  out  the  dust  that  they  scrape  off  without  the  city 
info  an  unclean  place."  Those  whose  office  it  is,  must  not  shrink  from  removing  the 
stones  in  which  the  mischief  is  found,  that  is,  of  casting  out  those  who  are  incurably 
afl'ected  with  irreligion,  immorality,  or  superstition.  *'  And  they  shall  take  other  stones, 
and  put  them  in  the  phue  of  those  stones ;  and  he  shall  take  other  morter,  aiid  shall 
plaister  the  house."  Discipline  must  be  exercised  by  substituting  sound  teachers  and 
members  of  the  flock  for  those  that  have  become  unsound.  This  is  the  work  of 
reformation.  This  is  what  was  done  for  the  Jewish  Cliurch  by  Joash,  when  he  "  was 
minded  to  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord.  ...  So  the  workmen  wrought,  and  the  work 
was  perfected  by  them,  and  they  set  the  house  of  God  in  his  state,  and  strengthened 
it "  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  4 — 13)  ;  and  by  Hezekiah,  when  he  said  unto  the  Levites,  "  Sanctify 
now  yourselves,  and  sanctify  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  and  carry  forth 
the  filthiness  out  of  the  holy  place.  For  our  fathers  have  trespassed,  and  done  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  ^^yes  of  the  Lord  our  God,  and  have  forsaken  him.  .  .  .  And  the 
priests  went  into  the  inner  part  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  cleanse  it,  and  brought  out 
all  the  uncleanness  that  they  found  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  into  the  court  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Levites  took  it,  to  carry  it  out  abroad  into  the  brook  Kidron  " 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  5 — IG) ;  and  by  Josiah,  when  "he  began  to  purge  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
.  .  •  when  he  had  purged  the  land  and  the  house  he  sent  ...  to  repair  the  house 
of  the  Lord  his  God  .  .  .  and  they  gave  the  money  to  the  workmen  that  wrought 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  repair  and  amend  the  house:  even  to  the  artificers  and 
builders  gave  they  it,  to  buy  hewn  stone,  and  timber  for  couplings,  and  to  floor  the 
houses  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  destroyed  "  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3 — 11).  And  this  is 
what  was  done  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  West  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  if  these  measures  prove  ineffective,  "  if  the  )>lagite  come  again,  and  break 
out  in  the  house,  after  that  he  hnth  taken  away  the  stones,  and  after  he  hath  scraped 
the  house  and  after  it  is  plaistered ;  then  the  priest  shall  come  and  look,  and,  behold, 
if  the  plague  be  spread  in  the  house,  it  is  a  fretting  leprosy  in  the  house  :  it  is  unclean. 
And  he  shall  break  doum  the  house,  the  stones  of  it,  and  the  timber  thereof,  and  all 
the  morter  of  the  house ;  and  he  shall  carry  them  forth  out  of  the  city  into  an  unclean 
fiacer  So  it  was  with  the  Jewish  Church.  The  reformations  of  Joash,  of  Hezekiah, 
of  Josiah,  were  ineffectual,  and  the  Babylonian  captivity  followed.  And  so  it  will  be 
with  the  various  National  Churches  of  Christendom :  any  one  of  them  to  which  the 
taint  of  impurity  in  life  or  doctrine  obstinately  adheres,  will  be  destroyed  utterly  when 
God's  forbearance  shall  have  at  length  come  to  an  end. 

V.  Warning.  "  Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and 
do  the  first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candle- 
stick out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent"  (Rev.  ii.  5).  "  Repent ;  or  else  I  will  come 
unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  them  with  the  sword  of  my  mouth  "  (Rev.  ii. 
16).  "  Remember  therefore  how  thou  hast  received  and  heard,  and  hold  fast,  and 
repent.  If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou 
shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee  "  (Rev.  iii.  3).  "  As  matiy  as  I  love, 
I  rebuke  and  chasten :  be  zealous  therefore,  and  repent.  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door, 
and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and 
will  aup  with  him,  and  he  with  me  "  (Rev.  iii  19,  20). 
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HOMILIES  BY  VAT^TOUS  ATJTHOR& 

Vers.  33 — 53. —  Cleansing  the  corrupt  house.  That  the  Divine  LawgiTer  ahonld,  in 
this  taberuacie  period  of  Israel's  history,  anticipate  a  time  when  their  future  housei 
would  be  afifected  by  some  disorder  similar  to  leprosy  in  the  human  skin,  and  that  he 
should  direct  a  treatment  of  such  houses  closely  corresponding  with  that  of  the  human 
leper,  is  exceedingly  remarkable.  Nothing  could  possibly  impress  the  Hebrew  mind 
more  powerfully  with  the  idea  that  "  the  face  of  the  Lord  was  against "  that  spiritual 
evil  of  which  leprosy  was  the  chosen  type.  How  direct  the  argument  and  forcible  the 
conclusion  that,  if  not  only  every  remotest  particle  of  leprosy  itself  was  to  be  ruthlessly 
put  away  but  also  anything  which  to  the  bodily  eye  had  even  a  near  resemblance  to  it, 
and  v/as  thus  suggestive  of  it, — how  offensive,  how  intolerable,  in  the  sight  of  God  must 
that  evil  thing  itself  be  held !     Here  are — 

I,  Three  main  principles  on  the  subject  op  corruption.  In  God's  view,  as  we 
gain  it  from  his  Word,  1.  Corruption  (impurity)  may  attach  to  the  "house"  or  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  the  individual.  We  read  of  "  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of 
Israel,"  and  of  "  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Judah "  (Ezek.  iv.  5,  6) ;  of  "  the 
house  of  Israel  dealing  treacherously  with  God"  (Jer.  iii.  20),  etc.  2.  That 
earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  cleanse  it  from  corruption.  The  leprous  house  of 
stone  was  to  be  cleansed:  the  stones  in  which  the  plague  was  were  to  be  taken 
away  (ver.  40) ;  the  house  was  to  be  scraped  round  about,  and  its  unclean  dust  cast  out 
of  the  camp  (ver.  41);  other  stones  were  to  be  placed  and  other  mortar  used  instead 
(ver.  42) :  the  leprous  part  was  to  be  removed  and  the  house  renovated.  So  must  the 
contaminated  community  purify  itself,  removing  that  from  it  which  is  evil  and  cor- 
rupting— its  Achau,  its  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  its  Simon  the  sorcerer,  its  guilty 
member  (1  Cor.  v.),  etc.  3.  That,  all  efforts  failing,  the  house  will  be  destroyed.  "He 
shall  break  down  the  house,  the  stones  of  it,"  etc.  (ver.  45).  A  community  of  any  kind 
that  is  incurably  corrupt  (1)  had  better  be  broken  up  deliberately  by  the  hand  of  man; 
but  if  not  (2),  will  certainly  be  dissolved  in  time  by  the  hand  of  God.  The  history  of 
the  world  abounds  in  proofs  that  moral  and  spiritual  corruption  lead  on  to  feebleness, 
decay,  dissolution. 

II.  Three  main  applications  of  the  principles.  To  any  leprous  "house,"  to  any 
community  into  which  seeds  of  corruption  have  been  introduced,  these  principles  will 
apply.  They  may  with  peculiar  appropriateness  be  referred  to :  1.  The  nation.  The 
"  house  of  Judah  "  and  the  "  house  of  Israel "  were  continually  warned  that  they  had 
erred  from  the  ways  of  the  Lord  and  become  corrupt,  that  they  must  cleanse  themselves 
from  their  impurities,  or  that  they  would  be  abandoned  by  God  to  their  doom.  Assyria, 
Judaea,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  provide  striking  and  eloquent  illus- 
trations. 2.  The  family.  The  "house  of  Eli"  and  the  "house  of  Saul"  illustrate  the 
principles  of  the  text ;  so  also  many  a  "  house  "  in  Christian  times  that  has  risen  to 
honour  and  influence,  that  has  grown  leprous  (corrupt),  that  has  not  heeded  the 
warnings  of  the  Word  of  God  to  put  away  the  evil  of  its  doings,  and  that  has  fallen  into 
decay  and  has  disappeared.  3.  The  Church.  This  is  the  "  house  of  God  "  on  earth 
(1  Tim.  iiL  15;  2  Tim.  ii.  20;  Eph.  ii.  19;  Heb.  iii.  6).  This  house  may  show  signs 
cf  leprosy ;  and  in  individual  Churches  corruption  may  break  out — in  doctrine  (Galatia), 
in  public  worship  (Corinth),  in  morals  (Pergaraos,  Thyatira),  in  spiritual  life  (Ephesus, 
Sardis,  Laodicea).  The  corrupt  Church  must  be  cleansed,  or  it  will  be  disowned  of 
the  Divine  Lord,  and  it  will  perish  in  his  high  displeasure  (Rev.  ii.  5,  16,  23,  27; 
iii.  3, 17— 19).— 0. 

Vers.  33 — 57. — Leprosy  in  a  house.  From  the  first  of  these  verses  it  is  concluded 
that  leprosy  was  not  an  ordinary  disease,  but  a  plague  inflicted  immediately  by  a  judg- 
ment from  God.  That  it  was  so  inflicted  in  some  instances  upon  persons  cannot  be 
disputed  (see  Numb.  xii.  10;  2  Kings  v.  27;  xv.  5\  and  God  threatens  to  curse  the 
house  of  the  wicked  with  such  a  plague  (Zech.  v.  4).  The  Jews  view  it  in  tiiis  light, 
and  conaequently  regard  leprosy  as  incurable  except  by  the  hand  of  God.     But  in 
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Scripture,  what  God  permits  is  often  represented  as  his  doing ;  and  erils  that  Satan 
inllicts  may  requiro  the  power  ol  God  to  remove. 

I.  What  ake  wb  to  understand  by  thk  hoosk?  1.  There  is  the  cibvUmt  literal 
meaning.  It  is  au  ordinary  habitation  (diflferiug,  indeed,  from  the  tents  in  which  the 
Israelites  sojourned  in  the  wilderness),  compose*!  of  stones,  and  mortar,  and  wood,  and 
plaster.  2.  It  must  also  have  a  moral  interpretation.  (1)  If  in  the  person  leprosy 
has  a  twofold  meaniuir,  viz.  a  literal  and  moral ;  and  if  the  garment  plagued  with 
leprosy  has  a  moral  as  well  as  a  literal  meaning,  so,  by  parity  ol  reason,  must  the 
house.  (1:2)  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  for  sanitary  reasons  simply  the  leprosy  in 
the  house  should  occupy  the  space  it  takes  in  the  Scriptures.  (3)  Over  and  above  the 
sanitary  regulations,  we  find  regulations  for  the  ceremonial  cleansing,  in  which  ara 
sacrifices  and  sprinklings,  "  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  house  "  (vers.  48 — 53). 
These  in  other  cases  are  admitted  to  have  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  gospel  for 
moral  purposes,  and  therelbre  should  be  so  considered  here.  3,  It  should  be  taken  to 
represent  a  community.  (1)  It  is  used  sometimes  to  describe  &  family.  Thus  we  read 
of  the  "  house  of  Cornelius,"  and  of  Noah  saving  "  his  house  "  (Acts  x.  2 ;  Hob.  xi.  7). 

(2)  It  is  also  used  to  express  a  lineage.  Thus  we  read  of  a  long  war  raging  between 
the  •'  house  of  Saul"  and  the  "house  of  David  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  1).  (3)  The  larger  com- 
munity of  a  iiation  is  called  a  "  house."  Thus  we  read  repeatedly  of  the  "  house  of 
Israel,"  the  "  house  of  Judah,"  and  Egypt  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  house  of  bondage  " 
(Deut.  viii.  14).  (4)  An  ecclesiastical  community  is  in  like  manner  described  as  a 
house.  Paul  speaks  of  the  "  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  Gcd  " 
(1  Tim.  iii.  15;  see  also  Heb.  iii.  2 — 6 ;  x.  21 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  17).  4.  A  leprous  house  ia 
a  demoralized  community.  (1)  Thus  a  family  of  wicked  persons,  or  in  which  are 
members  scandalous  for  irreligion  and  vice,  is  morally  a  leprous  house.  Such  was  the 
house  of  Eli.  (2)  A  lineage  of  wickedness  also  is  a  leprous  house.  Such  was  the 
house  of  "  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin."     Such  that  of  Omri. 

(3)  A  nation  given  to  idolatry  such  as  Israel  became  before  the  Assyrian  captivity,  and 
Judah  before  the  Babylonish,  may  be  regarded  as  a  leprous  house.  So  are  modern 
nations  demoralized  by  atheism,  infidelity,  sabbath  desecration,  drunkenness,  and  dissi- 
pation, leprous  houses.  (4)  A  Church  holding  out  the  poison  cup  of  "  damnable 
heresy  "  to  intoxicate  nations,  encouraging  vice  by  "  indulgences,"  and  "  red  "  with 
the  "  blood  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus,"  is  a  house  fearfully  smitten  with  the 
plague  of  leprosy. 

II.  What  treatment  shoxtld  it  receive  ?  1.  The  leprosy  should  he  reported  to  the 
priest  (vers.  34,  85).  (1)  The  Priest  is  Christ,  to  whom  we  must  carry  all  our  concerns 
in  prayer — domestic,  political,  ecclesiastical.  The  voice  of  sufi"ering  cries  to  him  for 
judgment  upon  oppressors  (Jas.  v.  4),  and  the  voic«  from  the  ashes  of  the  martyrs 
loudly  imprecates  judgment  upon  their  persecutors  (Rev.  vi.  9 — 11).  (2)  Faithful 
ministers  of  Christ  should  be  apprised  of  the  symptoms  of  the  plague  of  heresy  or 
immorality,  that  they  might  use  their  good  offices  and  influence  to  stop  the  mischief. 
(3)  Any  of  the  spiritual  priesthood,  persons  of  recognized  sanctity  and  probity,  might 
be  informed  of  the  spreading  of  moral  leprosy,  whether  it  be  in  the  family,  or  State, 
or  Church.  2.  Warning  should  be  given  to  those  concerned.  (1)  The  priest  himself 
gives  the  warning.  The  premonitions  of  Jesus  are  written  in  his  Word.  It  tells  us  of 
days  of  judgment  upon  nations,  upon  Churches,  upon  individuals.  (2)  Faithful 
ministers  of  Christ  will  utter  his  words.  No  false  notions  of  "  charity  "  will  prevent 
them  from  sounding  the  alarm.  (3)  The  use  of  the  warning  is  to  have  everything 
removed  from  the  leprous  house  before  the  priest's  inquisition  for  judgment ;  for  what- 
ever he  finds  in  the  unclean  house  will  be  concluded  to  be  imclean  (see  Rev.  xviii.  4). 
3.  It  will  be  duly  inspected.  (1)  Christ  moves  in  all  communities,  though  unseen,  and 
more  particularly  amongst  the  candlesticks,  or  Churches.  His  eyes  are  as  flames  of  fire, 
searching  into  all  secrets  of  the  "  reins  and  hearts  "  (Rev.  i.  12 — 16,  23).  (2)  The 
light  of  God's  Word  should  be  let  in  to  discover  the  heresy  that  may  plague  any 
Church,  and  to  rebuke  the  laxity  of  discipline  which  may  connive  at  licentiousness 
(Rev.  iL  14—16,  20 — 23).  4.  It  will  be  shut  up  /or  seven  days.  (1)  The  priest  him- 
self withdraws.  Jesus  caimot  abide  in  a  fnul  community.  (2)  Whoever  enters  it 
during  this  interval  becomes  unclean  (ver.  46).  Where  Jesus  cannot  abide,  his  people 
should  not  go.     (3)  He  that  lieth  in  the  house  or  eateth  in  It  ihall  wash  his  clothe* 
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(ver.  47).  Fellowship  in  such  a  community  compromises  righteousness.  What  is  th« 
condition  of  those  who  are  perverted  to  heresy  !  5.  Efforts  towards  a  reformation  should 
he  made.  (1)  Where  the  plague  may  appear  superficial,  the  place  must  he  scraped ; 
where  it  has  eaten  deeply,  the  stones  aflfected  must  be  removed  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted, and  the  whole  plastered  afresh.  (2)  However  painful  the  process,  the  scraping 
of  discipline  must  be  endured  (Job  xxii.  23).  There  must  be  an  excision  of  scandalous 
offenders  (1  Cor.  v.  13).  6.  The  sequel.  (1)  If  the  plague  remain  through  the  days 
of  trial,  breaking  out  afresh,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  for  reformation,  when  the 
case  is  hopeless,  then  comes  the  visitation  of  judgment.  The  house  is  demolished  and 
the  wreck  carried  outside  the  city  to  an  unclean  place  (see  Rev.  xxii.  15).  (2)  If  the 
reformation  has  proved  successful,  the  house  abides.  The  ceremonies  of  the  shedding  and 
sprinkling  the  sacrificial  blood  (vers.  48 — 53)  show  that  salvation  is  through  faith  in 
the  merits  of  C!hrist.  To  those  merits  we  are  indebted  for  a  present  and  an  everlasting 
salvation. — J.  A.  M. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

RUNHINQ    ISSUES   FROM    THE   HUMAN    BODY. 

These  are  the  fourth  cause  of  ceremonial 
uncleanness.  We  are  not  to  look  for  a  moral 
basis  for  the  regulation  on  account  of  any 
vicious  habit  connected  with  such  issues. 
They  are  foul  and  repulsive,  and  simply  for 
that  reason  they  are  causes  of  ceremonial 
uncleanness  to  those  who  suffer  from  them, 
and  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
persons  suffering  from  them. 

Vers.  2 — 15. — The  first  case  of  an  issue. 
It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  disease 
called  by  physicians  gonorrhea,  or,  per- 
haps, blenorrhea  (cf.  eh.  xxii.  4;  Numb. 
V.  2). 

Vers.  16,  17. — The  second  case  of  an 
issue  (cf  ch.  xxii.  4 ;  Deut.  xxiiL  10 ;  Gen. 
xxxviii.  9,  10). 

Ver.  18. — The  third  case  of  an  issue  (cf. 
Exod.  xix.  15;  1  Sam.  xxi.  5;  1  Cor.  vii,  5). 

Yen.  19— 24.— The  fourth  case    of  an 


issue — that  of  ordinary  menBtmation  (cL 
chs.  xii.  2 ;  xx.  18). 

Vers.  25 — 80. — The  fifth  case  of  an  issue 
— that  of  excessive  menstruation,  or  men- 
struation occurring  at  the  wrong  time. 
Tliis  was  probably  the  disease  of  the  woman 
"  who  had  an  issue  of  blood"  (Matt.  ix.  20; 
Mark  v.  25 ;  Luke  viii.  43). 

Ver.  28. — If  she  be  cleansed  of  her  issue. 
In  the  first  and  the  fifth  cases,  the  presen- 
tation of  two  turtlo-doves  or  two  young 
pigeons  as  a  sin  offering  and  a  bm-nt  offer- 
ing is  enjoined  as  the  ceremonial  cleansing 
required.  In  the  other  cases  a  sacrifice  it 
not  demanded. 

Ver.  31. — That  they  die  not  in  their  un- 
cleanness, when  they  defile  my  tabemaole 
that  is  among  them.  The  main  purpose 
in  the  laws  of  uncleanness  is  to  keep  first 
God's  house  and  then  God's  people  free 
from  the  danger  of  defilement  by  foul  things 
presenting  themselves  freely  before  him 
and  among  them.  These  foul  thiDgs,Bym- 
bolizing  sinful  things,  create  a  ceremonial 
defilement  symbolizing  moral  defilement. 


HOMHiETICS. 

Ver.  25. — The  figure  of  the  "  woman  which  was  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve 
years  "  seems  to  rise  up  before  us  as  we  read  this  verse.  Jesus  was  going  on  an  errand 
of  mercy  to  heal  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  as  he  went  the  people  thronged  him. 
*'  And  a  certain  woman,  which  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  and  had  suffered 
many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing 
bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse,  when  she  had  heard  of  Jesus,  came  in  the  press  behind, 
and  touched  his  garment "  (Mark  v.  25 — 27). 

I.  The  woman's  state  of  cerkmonial  uncleanness.  For  twelve  years  she  had 
not  been  allowed  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  and  had  been  unable,  therefore, 
to  take  part  in  the  public  worship  of  God  as  appointed  in  the  books  of  Moses.  And 
during  the  whole  of  the  same  long  period  she  had  been  in  a  state  of  separation  from  all 
about  her:  whoever  touched  her  became  unclean  ;  the  bed  she  lay  upon  was  unclean; 
the  seats  that  she  sat  upon  were  unclean  ;  whoever  touched  the  bed  that  she  lay  upon 
or  the  seat  that  she  sat  upon  was  unclean.  No  wonder  if  for  this  reason  alone  "  ibo 
had  spent  all  her  living  upon  physicians  "  (Luke  viii.  43). 
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n.  Hrb  btatk  of  ruYHiCAL  BUFFEuoia.  She  was  afHictcd  with  an  exiiausting  disease, 
waiting  bcr  vitil  uoweiH,  and  she  Buffered  not  ouly  fruia  that  cause,  but  also  from  the 
▼aiu  attciupLs  made  by  many  physicians  to  relieve  her,  as  well  as  from  the  anxiety  uf 
mind  inseparable  from  her  slate  of  ceremonial  impurity. 

III.  What  sue  bouuht.  Not  to  be  cleansed  as  by  a  priest — this  coald  not  b«  until 
ahe  had  beon  cured — but  to  be  healed  as  by  a  physician.  "Por  she  said,  If  I  may 
touch  but  his  clothes,  I  shall  be  whole  "  (Mark  v,  28).  The  Great  Physician  accepts 
her,  and  fulhls  bi^r  desire ;  for  however  im[>erfect  her  faitti  mi^ht  be,  and  however 
uuiustructed  she  might  herself  be,  yet  there  was  faith  in  her  suQlcieut  "  to  make  bur 
whole  "  (Matt.  ix.  22). 

iV.  IIuw  THE  HEALING  WAS  wuooGHT.  The  cure  was  effected  by  the  power  of 
Christ  convoyed  through  the  touch  of  his  garment,  on  the  condition  of  the  woman's 
faith.  In  each  of  the  miracles  he  uses  such  means  as  he  tliiuks  fit,  and  often  different 
means,  probably  with  the  purpose  in  eacli  case  of  awaking  the  spirit  of  the  person  to  be 
healed  so  as  to  become  capable  of  receiving  the  spiritual  gift.  As  in  the  case  ol  the 
lepers  on  whom  he  laid  his  liand,  instead  of  becoming  himself  unclean,  he  becomes  the 
channel  of  renewed  life  and  health  to  those  whom  he  touches. 

V.  The  ceuemonial  cleansing  still  to  bb  effected.  As  the  leper,  after  he  had 
been  healed  by  our  Lord,  had  to  "  go  and  show  himself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift 
that  Moses  commanded  "  (Matt.  viii.  4),  so  no  doubt  the  woman  cured  of  the  issue  of 
blood  had  to  fullil  the  legal  requirement  for  her  cleansing,  by  offering  her  sin  offering 
and  her  burnt  offeriug  on  the  eightli  day  after  her  liealiiig. 

VI.  Spiritual  application  of  the  mibacle.  Sin  can  only  be  healed  by  the  power 
of  Gk)d  through  Christ  brought  into  spiritual  contact  with  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  and 
there  must  be  something  of  faith  and  love  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  however  imperfect 
its  manifestation  may  be,  in  order  that  that  spiritual  contact  between  God's  Spirit  and 
hiM  spirit  may  take  place. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Secret  tins.  Ch.  xv. ;  cf.  Ps.  xix.  12 ;  1  Tim.  I.  13.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  discern  as  a  clear  lesson  of  the  old  ritual  that  sin  is  a  nature.  The  old  law  did  not 
confine  itself  to  overt  acts,  but  insisted  on  "sins  of  ignorance"  being  regarded  as 
elements  of  guilt  (cf.  ch.  iv.).  Then  again  we  have  sin  shown  to  originate  in  birth 
(ch.  xii.);  we  have  its  tangible  effects  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  law  of  the  leprosy 
(chs.  xiiL,  liv.) ;  and  now  we  have  the  analysis  of  sin  comjoleted  in  these  laws  about 
issues. 

I.  It  IS  ▲  physical  fact  that  men  and  women  mat  become  unclean  without 
ANT  act  of  volition  ON  THEIB  PABT.  Into  the  particulars  of  menstruation  and  of 
gonorrhea  benigna  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  The  chapter  before  us  states  the  fact, 
and  asserts  the  legal  imcleanness  which  is  thereby  entailed.  If  involuntary  results 
entail  imcleanness,  it  is  clear  that  voluntary  elements  entering  in  (ver.  18)  must  increase 
the  sense  of  uncleanness.  Experience  confirms  the  Divine  decision.  There  is  a  sense  of 
uncleanness  which  arises  as  soon  as  the  man  or  woman  becomes  conscious  of  the  issue. 

II.  It  18  EVIDENT  from  THIS  THAT  SIN  HAS  A  6PHEBE  OF  OPERATION  BEYOND  CONSCIOUS 

VOLITION.  Just  as  physically  a  man  or  woman  contracts  uncleanness  during  the  un- 
consciousness of  sleep,  so  morally  we  find  sinful  issues  coming  forth  from  the  evil  heart 
and  nature  ere  ever  we  are  aware.  In  strict  conformity  with  this  fact,  Jonathan 
Edwards  was  accustomed  to  analyze  his  dreams,  believing  that,  in  these  involuntary 
movements  of  the  mind,  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  indwelling  spirit  may  often  be 
detected,  and  by  greater  watchfulness  subdued.  "No  mind,"  says  Dr.  Shedd,  "that 
thinks  at  all  upon  sin  can  possibly  stop  with  the  outward  act.  Its  own  rational 
reflection  hiuries  it  away,  almost  instantaneously,  from  the  blow  of  the  murderer — 
from  the  momentary  gleam  of  the  knife — to  the  volition  within  that  strung  the  muscle 
and  nerved  the  blow.  But  the  mind  cannot  stop  here  in  its  search  for  the  essential 
reality  of  sin.  When  we  have  reached  the  sphere — the  inward  sphere — of  voUtion«. 
we  have  by  no  means  reached  the  ultimate  ground  and  form  of  sin.  We  may  suppo^a 
that  because  we  have  gone  beyond  the  outward  act — because  we  are  now  within  the 
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jnan tr«  have  found  sin  in  its  last  form.    But  we  are  mistaken.    Closer  thinking,  and 

what  is  still  better,  a  deeper  experience,  will  disclose  to  us  a  depth  in  our  souls  lower 
than  that  in  which  volitions  occur,  and  a  form  of  sin  in  that  depth,  and  to  the  bottom 
of  it  very  different  from  the  sin  of  single  volitions.  The  thinking  mind  which  cannot 
stop 'with  mere  effects,  but  seeks  for  first  causes,  and  especially  the  heart  that  knowi 
its  own  plague,  cannot  stop  with  that  quite  superficial  action  of  the  will  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  volition.  The  action  is  too  isolated — too  intermittent — and,  in  reality, 
too  feeble,  to  account  for  so  steady  and  uniform  a  state  of  character  as  human  sinfulness. 
For  these  particular  volitions,  ending  in  particular  outward  actions,  the  mind  instinc- 
tively seeks  a  common  ground.  For  these  innumerable  volitions,  occurring  each  by 
itself  and  separately,  the  mind  instinctively  seeks  one  single  indivisible  nature  from 
which  they  spring.  When  the  mind  has  got  back  to  this  point,  it  stops  content,  because 
it  has  reached  a  central  point."  This  most  important  truth,  then,  is  most  powerfully 
presented  by  this  law  regarding  issues.  We  are  held  responsible  for  much  more  than 
the  voluntary  element  in  life, 

III.  The  fbuitlessness  of  these  outcomes  of  nature  should  also  beceivb  a 
PASSINO  notice.  The  issues  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  are,  with  one  exception,  fruitless 
issues.  In  no  plainer  way  could  the  fruitless  issues  of  man's  evil  nature  be  illustrated. 
If  "  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,"  out  of  man's  evil  heart  of  unbelief  are  issues 
of  fruitlessness  and  death. 

IV.  Fob  these  uncleannesses,  involuntaby  and  becbet,  God  peovided  a 
pitting  atonement.  It  is  very  noticeable  that,  while  the  reality  of  the  guilt  in  these 
cases  is  made  manifest,  it  is  the  smallest  sacrifice,  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young 
pigeons,  which  God  requires.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  dealing  with  the  secret  sins. 
Done  in  ignorance,  they  are  not  placed  upon  the  same  level  with  voltmtary  transgres- 
sions.    At  the  same  time,  they  are  not  winked  at. 

The  sin  offering  is,  of  course,  a  type  of  Christ,  our  Atoning  Sacrifice.  It  is  on  the 
ground  of  his  atonement  that  we  ask  cleansing  from  secret  faults  (Ps.  xix.  12)  as  well 
as  from  conscious  transgressions.  In  truth,  we  are  encouraged  to  come  and  to  acfeuow- 
ledge  that  sin  is  a  much  larger  matter  than  we  are  conscious  of,  that,  in  fact,  it  goeg 
beyond  all  our  conceptions,  but  at  the  same  time  is  within  the  reach  and  grasp  of  our 
Lord's  atoning  power.  If  he  thus .  sets  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
it  is  that  he  may  have  them  entirely  removed.  Saul  may  have  committed  his  sins  of 
persecution  ignorantly  in  unbelief,  but  he  needs  to  obtain  mercy  on  account  of  them 
(1  Tim.  ii.  lo).  Superficial  views  of  sin  would  lead  men  to  imagine  that  a  sin  dene  in 
ignorance  is  not  a  guilty  thing.  Grod  thinks  differently,  because  he  looks  intj  the 
heart  and  discerns  the  deep-seated  source. 

The  burnt  offering  was  to  express  the  renewed  sense  of  consecration  which  the 
cleansing  brings.     Out  of  defilement  the  soul  passes,  by  Divine  grace,  into  devotion. 

The  whole  analysis  of  sin  in  these  chapters  (xiii. — xv.)  is  profound  and  philosophical, 
lu  fact,  portions  of  Scripture  apparently  repulsive  become  replete  with  wholesome 
truth  when  handled  humbly  and  reverently. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 33. —  Unchannest.  Had  sin  never  entered,  there  had  been  no  disease.  Diseasei 
are  consequences  of  sin  ;  their  symptoms  are  therefore  taken  as  emblems  of  it.  So  when 
our  Lord  miraculously  "  healed  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease,"  he 
evinced  ability  to  remove  aU  corresponding  moral  evil.  The  examples  S{)ecified  in  the 
Law  are  typical  or  representative,  and  are  such  as  have  symptoms  pronounced  and 
visible. 

L  Those  who  had  issues  in  the  flesh  were  unclean.  1.  Out  of  a  pure  heart 
are  the  issues  of  life  (see  Prov.  iv.  23),  (1)  The  blood,  which  is  the  life  of  the  flesh, 
issuing  from  the  heart,  passes  along  the  arteries  to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and 
carries  nourishment  to  every  part.  (2)  This  is  a  fine  emblem  of  the  heart  of  the 
"  good  treasure,"  whose  influence  upon  any  corporation,  whether  domestic,  civic,  oi 
ecclesiastic,  is  life-giving  (Luke  vi.  45).  But:  2.  Out  of  a  foul  heart  are  the  issues  of 
death.  (1)  If  the  blood  is  poisoned  at  its  source,  the  poison  is  carried  to  the  extremities, 
and  will  break  out  in  ulcers  and  purulent  issues.  (2)  As  these  symptoms  declare  the 
badness  of  the  blood  at  the  heart,  which,  if  not  purified,  must  terminate  in  mortification 
and  death,  bo  are  they  appropriate  emblems  of  moral  impurity  (see  Matt.  xii.  34,  35 ; 
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Mark.  vii.  20—23;  Jas.  i.  21).  (3)  Or  if  the  blood,  which  is  the  life,  flow  away  from 
the  body,  that  also  is  a  fitting  emblem  of  sin  which  is  spiritual  death.  Thenforo  the 
woman  who  has  an  issue  of  blood  is  accounted  unclean,  as  being  in  tliat  condition  io 
which  the  streams  of  the  fountain  of  life  are  diverted  Irom  their  uses  of  health  and 
nourishment.  Those  who  reject  the  life-giving  efficacy  of  the  gospel  are  morally  dead, 
and  must,  if  thoy  remain  so,  rot  in  their  iuiquities  (see  Lam.  i.  9, 17  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  17). 
3.  The  Lau)  enjoined  the  separation  of  the  unclean.  (1)  They  muBt  not  come  into  the 
tabernacle.  They  are  unfit  to  stand  in  God's  presence  or  to  mingle  with  his  jieople. 
They  umstnot  eat  of  the  holy  things.  'J'hey  are  in  no  moral  condition  to  hold  fellow- 
ship with  G^hI  and  his  Church  (sie  Ps.  xxiv.  4  ;  Matt.  v.  8).  (2)  They  have  to  remove 
outside  the  camp,  like  the  leper  (see  Numb.  v.  2,  3).  There  they  must  remain  until  they 
are  healed  and  cleansed.  (3)  They  transgress  these  bounds  at  their  peril.  They  may 
be  stoned  to  death  by  the  people,  or  God  himself  may  deal  with  them  (ver.  '•'A  ;  Exod. 
xix.  12,  13).  The  profane  under  the  gospel  have  a  "  much  sorer  punishment "  (see 
Heb.  X.  26—31). 

II.   TUEY   RENDERED   UNCLEAN   WHATEVER    THEY     TOUCHED.       1.    This   Stgntfied    the 

contagion  0/ sin.  (1)  Persons  were  rendered  unclean  by  contact  with  them  (vers.  7,  19, 
26).  We  cannot  have  fellowship  with  sin  and  with  God  (1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  rv.  33  ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  15 — 18 ;  Kyuh.  iv.  29 ;  Jas.  iv.  4).  (2)  Things  touched  by  them  were  also  rendered 
unclean.  The  bed,  the  chair,  the  saddle,  etc.  (vers.  4,  12,  20).  These  things  may 
represent  men  in  their  properties  or  attributes,  or  in  their  usages,  which  are  all 
damaged  by  the  influence  of  sin  (1  Thess.  iv.  4).  (3)  Those  who  touched  things 
rendered  unclean  by  contact,  also  became  unclean  (vers.  5,  6,  21 — 23).  What  a  picture 
of  the  spreading  jX)wer  of  evil  example  1  How  careful  should  we  be  to  save  ourselves 
fix>m  the  untoward  generation !  2.  Even  when  cured  they  must  he  cleansed.  (1) 
Genuine  repentance  may  cure  sinful  habits,  but  does  not  cancel  guilt  nor  purify  from 
sin.  The  utmost  it  could  do  is  to  prevent  accumulations  of  guilt ;  the  old  score  remains 
to  be  dealt  with.  It  does  not  touch  the  depravity  of  the  heart  (see  Matt,  xxiii.  25). 
(2)  Time  is  given  to  test  the  cure.  Where  the  disease  was  rooted,  "  seven  days" 
of  q  larantine  were  required  (see  vers.  13,  24,  28).  The  repentance  of  a  moment  after 
a  life  of  evil  liabits  may  prove  illusive.  (3)  Where  no  disease  existed,  but  uncleanness 
was  contracted  by  contact,  the  quarantine  was  "  until  the  even."  The  time  here 
indicated  was  that  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  which  pointed  significantly  to  the  evening 
of  the  Jewish  day,  otherwise  called  the  "end  of  the  world  "  or  age,  viz.  when  Jesus 
"appeared,  to  put  away  sin  [sacrifices]  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,"  and  remove  ritual 
obligations.  3.  Observe  the  ceremonies  of  cleansing.  (1)  Some  who  were  made  clean 
by  contact  had  to  wash  their  hands  (ver.  11 ;  comp.  Luke  xi.  38 — 41).  'I'his  was  when 
they  weie passive  when  the  contact  was  inflicted.  But  '\i  thy  neglected  to  rinse  their 
hands,  then  they  were  as  though  they  were  active,  so  they  had  to  wash  their  flesh  and 
their  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  No  special  sacrifices  were  prescribed. 
They  availed  themselves  of  the  daily  sacrifice  ever  on  the  altar.  So  in  our  contact 
with  the  moral  filth  of  this  world,  which  is  often  unavoidable,  we  have  the  fountain 
of  the  house  of  David  ever  flowing,  to  enable  us,  almost  witliout  an  interruption,  to 
walk  in  the  light  (see  2  Cor.  vii.  1;  1  John  i.  7;  comp  John  xiii.  10).  (2)  The 
person  healed  of  an  issue  had  to  bathe  his  flesh  and  wash  bis  clothes  on  the  geventh 
day,  when  he  became  "clean."  So  far  he  cleansed  himselj.  The  spirit  of  tlie  Law  was 
fulfilled  thus  far  if  he  put  away  all  his  evil  ways  (see  Isa.  i.  16  ;  Matt.  xv.  20;  Jas.  iv. 
8).  He  was  clean  so  far  as  repentance  could  make  him  so,  which  was  externally  only, 
or  before  his  tellow-men.  (3)  He  still  needed  the  removal  of  sin  from  his  soul.  He 
had,  therefore,  now  on  the  eighth  day,  to  bring  his  sin  offering  and  burnt  offering,  that 
with  these  the  priest  should  "make  an  atonement  for  him  before  the  Lord  for  his  issue  " 
(vers.  14,  15,  29,  30).  Christ  is  the  Healer  and  Cleanser  (comp.  Matt,  viii.  16,  17,  with 
Isa.  liii.  4,  5).^J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 33. — Personal  purity.  It  is  not  permissible  to  treat  this  chapter  in  any  detail ; 
to  do  so  would  be  to  act  inconsistently  with  the  very  object  of  the  legislation,  viz., 
the  encouragement  of  all  delicacy  of  thought  as  well  as  propriety  of  conduct.  But  the 
fact  that  sucli  a  chapter  as  this  (with  others  like  it)  is  found  in  Scripture  is  suggestive 
and  instructive.     We  gather — 
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I.  That  PEBSONAii  purity  was  and  is  a  matter  of  thb  vert  greatest  ooh- 
SEQUENCE  IN  THB  SIGHT  OF  GrOD.  Into  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  into  the  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  which  belong  to  that  relation,  sin  has  introduced  confusion  and 
degradation.  That  which  should  have  been  the  source  of  nothing  but  pure  and  holy 
joy  has  become  the  ground  on  which  the  very  worst  and  most  debasing  consequences  of 
sin  are  exhibited.  Save,  perhaps,  in  some  phases  of  heathen  idolatry,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  man  has  shown  so  grievous  a  departure  from  the  will  of  God,  and  so  pitiful  a 
spectacle  of  uttermost  degradation,  as  in  the  realm  of  the  sexual  relations.  It  was  the 
design  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  train  for  himself  a  people  which  should  be  free  from 
the  flagitious  and  abominable  corruption  into  which  the  heathen  nations  had  sunk. 
But  he  desired  to  go  further  than  this :  to  promote  and  foster,  by  careful  legislation, 
not  only  (i)  morality  in  its  more  general  sense,  but  also  (2)  decency  of  behaviour,  and 
even  (3)  delicacy  of  thought.  The  Jews  were  taught  and  trained  to  put  far  away  from 
them  everything  that  was  unclean.  With  this  view  it  was  made  unlawful  not  only 
for  those  who  had  knowingly  violated  moral  laws,  but  for  those  who  had  unwittingly 
offended  the  laws  of  ceremonial  cleanness,  to  draw  near  to  their  God  or  to  their  fellows. 

II.  That  specific  instructions  thereon  are  a  matter  of  holt  expedienct. 
It  was  needful  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  receive  particular  and  precise  instruc- 
tions, for  they  were  to  be  separated  from  all  surrounding  nations  in  their  customs,  and 
so  in  their  character — notably  in  this  matter  of  purity.  Moreover,  they  were  admitted 
to  the  near  presence  of  God,  and  must  therefore  be  clear  of  all  impurity  ;  death  would 
be  the  penalty  of  defiling  the  tabernacle  of  God  (ver.  31).  Special  admonitions  and 
special  care  are  needed :  1.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  placed  in  circumstances  of 
peculiar  delicacy.  2.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  bound  to  be  above  all  suspicion  of 
any  kind  of  indelicacy.  3.  In  the  case  of  the  young,  who  may  be  led  into  evil,  the 
magnitude  and  consequences  of  which  they  cannot  know.  Parental  warning,  wisely 
and  timely  given,  may  save  sons  and  daughters  from  much  bodily  mischief  and  spiritual 
suffering. 

III.  That,  in  this  matter,  we  must  oonsideb  what  is  due,  hot  only  to  oub- 
SELVES,  BUT  TO  OTHERS  ALSO.  All  thoso  details  of  Divine  precept,  by  which  every 
person  and  article  anywise  brought  into  contact  with  the  unclean  man  or  woman  (vers.  4 
— 12,  20 — 24,  26 — 27)  became  unclean,  bring  out  the  important  truth  that  impurity  is 
an  essentially  communicable  evil.  It  is  so  physically ;  "  let  sinners  look  to  it."  It  is  so 
si)iritually.  How  guilty  in  the  very  last  degree  are  those  who  drive  a  nefarious  trade 
in  corrupt  literature !  How  shameful  to  put  indecent  thought  into  print  to  pollute  the 
yomig!  How  demoralizing  to  the  soul,  how  displeasing  to  God,  how  scrupulously  to 
be  avoided,  the  questionable  conversation  that  borders  on  the  indeUcate  and  impure 
(Eph.  T.  3,  4, 12;  Col.  iii.  8)1—0. 
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Seotion  n. 
EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Thb   oeremomal   pfrification   of   the 

WHOLE  congregation  ON  THE  GREAT  DaT 

OF  Atonement.  This  chapter,  containing 
the  acoount  of  the  institution  of  the  cere- 
monial to  be  used  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, would  take  its  place  chronologically 
immediately  after  the  tenth  chapter,  for 
the  instructions  conveyed  in  it  were  de- 
livrretl  to  Moses  "o//«r  the  death  of  the 
two  $oua  o/  Aaron,  when  they  offered  he/or* 


the  Lord  and  died**  (ver.  1),  whan  the 
fate  of  Nadab  and  Abihn  would  naturally 
have  led  Katon  to  desire  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  than  had  as  yet  been  imparted 
to  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
to  present  himself  before  the  Lord.  Logic- 
ally it  might  either  occupy  its  present 
position,  as  being  the  great  and  culminating 
atoning  and  cleansing  ceremony,  or  it  miglit 
be  relegated  to  a  place  among  the  holy  days 
in  ch.  xxiii.,  where  it  is,  in  fact,  shortly 
noticed.    That  it  is  placed  here  shows  that 
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the  moat  eseentltil  charaoteristio  of  the  Daj 
in  the  judgment  of  the  legiulator  is  that  of 
its  serving  as  the  occasion  and  tiie  means  of 
**  viaking  an  atftnevwnt  for  the  holy  canctuary, 
and  making  an  atonement  for  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  for  the  altar,  and  for 
making  an  atonemeiU  for  the  priemts,  and  for 
eUl  the  people  of  the  congregation  "  (ver.  33). 

Annually  there  ^'athered  over  the  camp, 
and  over  the  sanctuary  as  situated  in  the 
midtit  of  the  camp,  a  mass  of  defilement, 
arising  in  part  from  sins  whose  guilt  had 
not  been  removed  by  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders,  and  in  part  from  uucleannesses 
which  had  not  been  cleansed  by  sacrifices  and 
the  prescribed  ceremonial  rites.  Annually 
this  defilement  had  to  be  atoned  for  orcovered 
away  from  the  t>ight  of  God.  This  was  dune 
by  tlie  solemn  observance  of  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  specially  by  tiie  higli 
priest's  carryinjj  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  into  which  he  might 
enter  on  no  other  day  of  the  year ;  while  the 
consciousness  of  deliverance  from  the  guilt 
of  sin  was  quickened  on  the  part  of  the 
people  by  their  seeing  ihe  scapegoat  "  bear 
away  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto  a 
land  not  inhabited  "  (ver.  22). 

Ver.  2. — Speak  unto  Aaron  thy  brother, 
that  he  come  not  at  all  times  into  the  holy 
place  within  the  vail  before  the  mercy  seat, 
which  is  upon  the  ark;  that  he  die  not. 
Nadab  and  Abilm  having  died  for  their  rash 
presumption  in  venturing  unbidden  into  the 
tabernacle,  it  was  natural  that  Aaron,  who 
had  as  yet  but  once  penetrated  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  should  be  struck  with  fear, 
and  that  he  should  desire  Divine  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  times  and  manner  in  which 
he  was  to  ajipear  before  the  Lord,  lest  he 
should  be  struck  dead  like  his  sons.  If  the 
attempt  to  enter  the  outer  chamber  of  the 
tabernacle  had  been  so  fatal  to  them,  what 
might  not  be  the  result  to  him  of  entering 
iciihin  th'  vail  which  hung  before  the  mercy- 
seat  ichichis  upon  the  arki  The  mercy-seat 
— capport-th,  iXacrrripiov,  propitiatorium — 
formed  the  top  of  the  ark,  and  was  tiie  place 
where  God  specially  exhibited  his  Pre- 
sence, on  the  occasions  of  his  manifestation, 
by  tlie  bright  cloud  which  then  rested  u[X)n 
it  betwet-n  the  cherubim.  It  was  this  Pre- 
sence which  made  it  perilous  for  Aaron  to 
appear  within  the  vail  unbidden  or  without 
the  becoming  ritual ;  for  man  might  not  meet 
God  unless  he  were  sanctified  for  the  purpose 
(Exod.  xix.  14,  21—24 ;  1  Sam.  vi  19).  The 
words,  for  I  will  appear  in  the  oloud  upon 
the  meroy  seat,  refer  to  the  Divine  Presence 


thns  visibly  manifeRted  (aee  1  Kingi  viiL 
10 — 12),  and  not,  as  thoyjhave  strangely  been 
misinterpreted,  to  the  rlmid  of  wmolte  raised 
by  the  incense  burnt  by  iho  lugh  prieet  on 
hjs  entrance.  They  do  not,  however,  firove 
that  the  manifestation  was  couutantly  there, 
still  less  that  it  was  continued,  according 
to  Jewish 'tradition,  in  later  times.  "The 
reason  for  the  prohilnlion  of  Aaron's 
entrance  at  his  own  pleasure,  or  witliout  the 
expiatory  blood  of  sacrifice,  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  fact  that  the  holiness  communic;ited  to 
the  priest  did  not  cancel  the  sin  of  hia 
nature,  but  only  covered  it  over  for  the  jx;r- 
formance  of  his  official  duties;  and  so  long 
as  tiie  Law,  which  produced  only  the  know- 
ledge of  sin,  and  not  its  forgiveness  and 
removal,  was  not  abolished  by  the  comjilete 
atonement,  the  holy  God  was  and  remained 
to  mortal  and  sinful  man  a  consuming  fire, 
before  which  no  one  could  stand"  (Iveil). 

Ver.  3. — Thus  shall  Aaron  come  into  the 
holy  place.  "Thus"  would  be  translated 
more  literally  by  With  this.  He  must 
come  supplied  with  the  specified  offerings, 
dressed  in  the  appointed  manner  and 
using  the  ceremonial  here  designated.  The 
efBcacy  of  the  acts  of  the  high  priest  on  this 
day  and  throughout  his  ministrations  de- 
pended not  upon  his  individual  but  on  hia 
official  character,  and  on  his  obedience  to 
the  various  commandments  positively  en- 
joined. Personal  worthiness  would  not 
qualify  him  for  his  service,  nor  personal  un 
worthiness  hinder  the  effect  of  his  liturgical 
acts  (cf.  Art.  XXVL,  ♦  Of  the  Unworthineas 
of  tlie  Ministers,  which  hinders  not  the  effect 
of  the  Sacrament').  Aaron's  special  offer- 
ings for  himself  on  this  great  day  are  to  be 
a  young  bullock  for  a  sin  offering,  and  a  ram 
for  a  burnt  offering. 

Ver.  4. — His  special  garments  for  the 
occasion  are  the  holy  linen  coat,  .  . .  the  Unen 
breeches,  ...  a  linen  girdle,  . .  .  and  the  linen 
mitre.  In  tlie  original  the  definite  article  is 
not  expressed.  The  reading  should  therefore 
be.  He  shall  put  on  a  holy  linen  coat,  and  he 
shall  have  linen  breeches  upon  his  flesh,  and 
shall  be  girded  with  a  linen  girdle,  arid  with 
m  linen  mitre  shall  be  attired.  The  clotliing 
was  white  from  head  to  foot,  differing  therein 
from  the  dress  of  the  ordinary  priest,  inas- 
much aa  the  sash  or  girdle  of  the  latter  was 
of  variegated  materials,  and  dilfering  also 
in  the  shape  of  the  mitre.  The  white 
clothing  was  not  intended  to  symbolize 
humility  and  penitence,  as  some  have 
thought,  for  white  is  not  the  colour  in  which 
penitents  are  naturally  dressed.  Rather  it 
was  symbolical  of  the  purity  and  holiness 
which  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  sym» 
bolically  effected,  and  which  was  specially 
needed  to  be  exhibited  in  the  person  >f  the 
high  priest     In  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and 
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Daniel,  the  angel  of  God  is  clothed  in  linen 
(Ezek.  ix.  2,  3,  11 ;  i.  2,  6,  7;  Uan.  x.  5; 
xii.  6,  7).  And  the  colour  of  the  angelio 
raiment  is  described  in  the  Gospels  as  white : 
"his  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and 
his  raiment  white  as  snow "  (Malt.  xxviiL 
3) ;  "  they  saw  a  youn>;  man  sitting  on 
the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  long  wliito 
garment "  (Mark  xvi.  5) ;  "  two  men  stood 
by  them  in  shining  garments  "  (Luke  xxiv. 
4) ;  she  "  seeth  two  angels  in  white  sitting  " 
(John  XX.  12).  So,  too,  the  wife  of  the 
Lamb,  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  has  it 
"  granted  to  her  that  she  should  be  arrayed 
in  fine  linen  clean  and  white :  for  the  fine 
linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints  "  (ReT. 
xix.  7,  8).  The  white  linen  dress  of  the 
high  priest,  therefore  (which  must  have 
given  the  appearance  of  the  English  surplice 
tied  in  at  the  waist),  was  intended  to  sym- 
bolize the  purity  and  brightness  which 
forms  the  characteristic  of  angels  and 
saints,  and,  above  all,  of  the  King  of 
saints.  "  The  white  material  of  the  dress 
which  Aaron  wore  when  performing  the 
highest  act  of  expiation  under  the  Old 
Testament  was  a  symbolical  shadowing 
forth  of  the  holiness  and  glory  of  the  one 
perfect  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
who,  being  the  radiation  of  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  image  of  his  natvire,  efi"ected 
by  himself  the  perfect  cleansing  away  of 
our  sin,  and  who,  as  the  true  High  Priest, 
being  holy,  innocent,  unspotted,  and  separate 
from  sinners,  entered  once  by  his  own  blood 
into  the  holy  place  not  made  with  hands, 
namely,  into  heaven  itself,  to  appear  before 
tlie  face  of  God  for  us  aiidobtain  everlasting 
redemption  (Heb.  i.  3;  vii.  26;  ix.  12,  24)" 
(Keil).  The  symbolism  of  the  holy  gar- 
ments as  indicating  holiness  and  purity,  is 
strengthened  by  the  command  that  Aaron 
is  to  wash  his  flesh  in  water,  and  so  put 
them  on. 

The  high  priest's  acts  on  this  day,  so 
far  as  they  are  recounted  in  this  chapter, 
were  the  following.  1.  He  bathed.  2.  He 
liresi^  himself  in  his  white  holy  garments. 
3.  He  ofiered  or  presented  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  a  bullock  for  a  sin  ofiering 
for  himself  and  his  house.  4.  He  presented 
at  'the  same  place  two  goats  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing for  the  congregation.  5.  He  cast  lots 
on  tlie  two  goats,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
sacrificed,  the  other  to  be  let  go  into  the 
wilderness.  6.  He  sacrificed  the  bullock. 
7.  He  passed  from  the  court  through  the 
holy  place  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  • 
censer  and  incense,  and  filled  the  space 
beyond  the  vail  with  a  cloud  of  smoke  from 
the  incense.  8.  He  returned  to  the  court, 
and,  taking  some  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock, 
passed  again  within  the  vail,  and  there 
sprinkled  the  blood  once  on  the  front  of  the 


mercy-seat  and  seren  times  before  it.  9.  He 
came  out  again  into  the  court,  and  killed  the 
goat  on  which  the  lot  for  sacrifice  had  fallen. 
10.  For  the  thiid  time  he  entered  the  holy 
of  holies,  and  went  through  the  same  process 
with  the  goat's  blood  as  vrith  the  bullock's 
blood.  11.  He  purified  the  other  part  of 
the  tabernacle,  as  he  had  purified  the  holy 
of  holies,  by  sprinkling  with  the  atoning 
blood,  as  before,  and  placing  some  of  it  on 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense  (Exod.  xxx. 
10).  12.  He  returned  to  the  court,  and 
placed  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  goat 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice, 
and  sprinkled  it  seven  times.  13.  He  offered 
to  God  the  remaining  goat,  laying  his  hands 
upon  it,  confessing  and  laying^  the  sins  of 
the  people  upon  its  head.  14.  He  consigned 
the  goat  to  a  man,  whose  business  it  was  to 
conduct  it  to  the  border  of  the  wilderness,  and 
there  release  it.  15.  He  bathed  and  changed 
his  linen  vestments  for  his  commonly  worn 
high  priest's  dress.  16.  He  sacrificed,  one  after 
the  other,  the  two  rams  as  burnt  offerings 
for  himself  and  for  the  people.  17.  He  burnt 
the  tat  of  the  sin  offerings  upon  the  altar. 
18.  He  took  measures  that  the  remainder 
of  the  sin  offerings  should  be  burnt  without 
the  camp.  In  Numb.  xxix.  7 — 11,  twelve 
sacrifices  are  commanded  to  be  offered 
by  the  high  priest  on  this  day,  namely,  the 
morning  and  ever.ing  sacrifice ;  a  burnt  offer- 
ing for  the  people,  consisting  of  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram  (as  already  stated),  and 
seven  lambs ;  and  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering ; 
BO  that  in  all  there  were  fifteen  sacrifices 
offered,  besides  the  meat  and  drink  nft'erings. 
The  punctiliousness  of  the  Jews  in  later 
times  was  not  content  that  the  ceremonies 
should  begin  on  the  day  itself.  Preparations 
commenced  a  full  week  previously.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  high 
priest  moved  from  his  house  in  the  city 
into  the  temple,  and  he  was  twice  sprinkled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer,  by  way  of 
precaution  against  defilement.  He  spent 
the  week  in  practising  and  rehearsing,  under 
the  eye  of  some  of  the  elders  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, the  various  acts  that  he  would  have  to 
perform  on  the  great  day,  and  on  the  night 
immediately  preceding  it  he  was  not  allowed 
to  sleep.  In  case  of  his  sudden  death  or 
disqualification,  a  substitute  was  appointed 
to  fulfil  his  function. 

Yer.  5. — And  he  shall  take  of  the  oon- 
gregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  two  kids 
of  the  goats.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
sacrifice  offered  for  a  person  or  class  of 
persons  should  be  provided  by  the  offerer 
or  offerers.  The  two  kids  of  the  goatt,  or 
rather  the  tico  h^-goat^,  constituted  togethef 
but  one  sin  offering.  This  is  important  iot 
the  understanding  of  the  sequel. 

Ver.  6. — And  Aaron  shall  offer  his  ballook 
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. . .  and  make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and 
for  his  house.  The  first  step  is  an  expiatory 
offoriiiR  to  reooncilo  the  officiating  priest 
and  thi'  reniaindor  of  tlio  priestly  houHO  to 
Gtxi.  This  was  necessary  beloro  hia  oflFer- 
ing^  for  the  people  coulu  be  accepted.  It 
indicatos  the  defects  inherent  in  a  priest 
whose  nature  was  ouly  that  of  man,  which 
is  compassed  about  with  infirmities.  The 
offering  here  commanded  is  not  the  slaying, 
but  the  solemn  presentation,  of  the  bullock 
to  the  I-ord.  In  after  times  the  following 
form  of  confission  was  used  by  the  high 
priest  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
bullock: — "O  Ix)rd,  I  have  committed  ini- 
quity :  I  have  transgressed  ;  I  have  sinned, 
I  and  my  house.  O  Lord,  I  entreat  thee, 
oover  over  tlie  iniquities,  the  transgressions, 
and  thu  sins  which  I  have  committed,  trans- 
gressed, and  sinned  before  thee,  I  and  my 
house ;  even  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  thy  servant,  *  For  on  that  day  will 
he  cover  over  for  you,  to  make  you  clean ; 
from  all  your  transgressions  before  the  Lord 
ye  shall  be  cleansed  "  (Edersheim,  'Temple 
Service '). 

Vers.  7,  8. — It  must  be  carefully  noted 
that,  as  the  two  goats  made  one  sin  offering 
(yer.  5),  so  they  are  both  presented  before 
the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  By  this  solemn  presentation 
they  became  thu  Lord's,  one  as  much  as 
the  other.  After  this,  Aaron  is  to  cast  lots 
upon  the  two  goats.  The  two  goats,  of  the 
same  size  and  appearance  as  far  as  possible, 
stood  together  near  the  entrance  of  the  court. 
And  by  them  was  an  urn  containing  two 
lota.  These  the  high  priest  drew  out  at  the 
same  moment,  placmg  one  on  the  head  of 
one  gont,  the  other  on  the  head  of  the  other 
goat.  According  as  the  lot  fell,  one  of  the 
goats  was  taken  and  at  once  offered  to  the 
Lord,  with  a  view  to  being  shortly  sacrificed ; 
the  other  was  appointed  for  a  scapegoat, 
and  reserved  till  the  expiatory  sacrifices  had 
been  made,  when  it  too  was  offered  to  the 
Lord,  and  then  sent  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness. After  the  lot  had  been  chosen,  the 
two  goats  were  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  having  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  tied, 
the  first  round  its  neck,  the  second  round 
its  horn.  One  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the 
other  lot  for  the  scapegoat.  The  last  word 
is  in  the  original  la-azdzel,  and  being  found 
only  in  this  chapter,  it  has  caused  a  great 
discrepancy  of  opinion  among  interpreters 
as  to  its  meaning.  It  has  been  diversely 
regarded  as  a  place,  a  person,  a  thing,  and 
an  abstraction.  The  first  class  of  inter- 
preters explain  it  as  some  district  of  the 
wilderness ;  the  second  understand  by  it  an 
evil  spirit ;  the  third  take  it  as  a  designation 
of  the  goat ;  the  fourth  translate  it,  "  for 
removaL"    The  first  interpretation  may  be 


summarily  rejected.  If  a  loonlizod  spot 
were  meant,  that  spot  would  have  been  left 
behind  by  a  people  constantly  on  tho  move. 
Tho  second  hypothesis — that  azuzi-l  was  an 
evil  spirit,  or  the  evil  spirit — has  been 
embraced  by  so  considerable  a  number  of 
modem  expositors,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it  at  some  length.  But,  indeed, 
it  has  little  to  recommend  it.  It  has  Uien 
argued  that  azatel  must  be  a  proper  name, 
becaus(3  it  has  no  article  prefixed  to  it, 
hi-azaiel.  This  is  a  grammatical  error. 
When  a  noun  expresses  an  office  or  a 
function,  and  has  the  preposition  le  or  la 
prefixed  to  it,  it  does  not  take  an  article  in 
Hebrew  any  more  than  in  French ;  e.g.  in 
the  verse,  "  Jehu  .  .  .  shalt  thou  anoint  to  bo 
king  (or  for  king)  over  Israel ;  and  Elisha 
.  .  .  shalt  thou  appoint  to  be  prophet  (or  for 
prophet)  in  thy  room"  (1  Kings  xix.  16), 
the  Hebrew  is  le-mdek  and  le-navi,  without 
the  article.  The  same  idiom  will  be  Ibund 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.  30 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  14.  With 
greater  plausibility  it  is  argued  that  ver. 
8  contrasts  Jehovah  and  Azazel,  and  that  if 
la-  Yehovah  be  translated  "  for  Jehovah,"  or 
"  for  the  Lord,"  la-azazel  must  be  translated 
**  for  Azazel,"  It  may  be  allowed  that  there 
is  a  prima  fade  likeliliood  that,  where  words 
are  thus  contrasted,  if  one  designates  a 
person,  the  other  would  designate  a  person. 
But  it  is  an  incredibly  rash  assertion  that 
this  is  always  the  case.  All  depends  upon 
the  idea  which  the  speaker  or  writer  has 
in  his  mind  and  desires  to  express.  As 
part  of  the  same  argument,  it  is  urged 
that  the  preposition,  being  the  same  in 
both  clauses  of  the  sentence,  must  be  trans- 
lated by  the  same  word.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  case.  The  natural  meaning  of  U 
with  a  proper  name  is  "  for,"  and  with  a  word 
expressing  the  perfonnance  of  some  function 
(technically  called  nomen  agentis)  it  means 
**  to  be  "  (see  the  passajre  quoted  above  from 
1  Kings  xix.  )6).  Unless,  therefore,  azazel 
be  a  proper  name  (which  has  to  be  proved, 
not  assumed)  the  preposition  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  translated  by  "for"  but  by 
"to  be."  The  word  le  is  used  with  great 
latitude,  and  often  in  a  different  sense  in 
the  same  sentence ;  e.g.  Exod.  xii.  24 ;  ch. 
xxvL  12.  The  objections  to  the  theory  that 
azazel  means  an  evil  spirit  are  of  over- 
whelming force.  It  will  be  enough  to  name 
the  following.  1.  The  name  azazel  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned.  This  could  not 
be,  if  he  were  so  important  a  being  as  to 
divide  with  Jehovah  the  sin  offering  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel  on  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement.  2.  Xo  suitable  etymology  can 
be  discerned.  The  nearest  aiprouch  to  it 
is  very  forced — "  the  separated  one."  3.  The 
notion  of  appeasing,  or  bribing,  or  mocking 
the  evil  spirit  by  presenting  to  him  a  goat, 
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is  altogether  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the 
rest  of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  Where  else 
is  there  anything  like  it?  4.  The  goat  is 
presented  and  offered  to  Jehovah  equally 
with  the  goat  which  is  slain.  To  tnke  that 
which  has  bi  en  offered  (and  therefore  half 
sacrificed)  to  God  and  give  it  to  Satan,  would 
be  a  daring  impiety,  wliich  is  inconceivable. 
That  laazdzel  means  "  for  removal "  is  the 
opinion  of  Bahr,  Tholuck,  Winer,  and  others. 
There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  this  inter- 
pretation, but  the  form  of  the  word  azazel 
points  rather  to  an  agent  tlian  to  an  abstract 
act.  Azazel  is  a  word  softened  (according 
to  a  not  unusual  custom)  from  azalzel,  just 
as  liokav  is  a  softened  form  of  kav-hav,  and 
as  Babel  is  derived  from  Balbel  (Gen.  xi.  9). 
Azalzel  is  an  active  participle  or  participial 
noun,  derived  ultimately  from  azal  (con- 
nected with  the  Arabic  word  azala,  and 
meaning  removed),  but  immediately  from 
the  reduplicate  form  of  that  verb,  azazal. 
The  reduplication  of  the  consonants  of  the 
root  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  gives  the  force 
of  repetition,  so  that  while  azal  means 
removed,  azalzal  means  removed  by  a 
repetition  of  acts.  Azalzel,  or  azazel, 
therefore,  means  one  who  removes  by  a 
series  of  acts.  "  In  this  sense  the  word 
azazel  is  strictly  expressive  of  the  function 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  scapegoat  in  vers. 
21,  22 ;  namely,  that  he  '  be  sent  away,  bear- 
ing upon  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children 
of  Israel  into  the  wilderness.'  It  properly 
denotes  one  that  removes  or  separates ;  yet 
a  remover  in  such  sort  that  the  removal  is 
not  effected  by  a  single  act  or  at  one 
moment,  but  by  a  series  of  minor  acts  tend- 
ing; to  and  issuing  in  a  complete  removal. 
Nc  word  could  better  express  tlie  move- 
mfnt  of  the  goat  before  the  eyes  of  the 
pe.jple,  as  it  passed  on,  removing  at  each 
stfep,  in  a  visible  symbol,  their  sins  further 
and  further  from  them,  until,  by  continued 
repetition  of  the  movement,  they  were 
carried  far  away  and  removed  utterly" 
(Sir  W.  Martin, '  Semitic  Languages').  That 
it  is  the  goat  that  is  designated  by  tlie  word 
azazel  is  the  exposition  of  the  LXX., 
Josephus,  Symmachus,  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
the  Vulgate,  the  AutJjorized  English  Ver- 
sion, and  Luther's  Version.  The  interpre- 
tation is  founded  on  sound  etymological 
grounds,  it  suits  the  context  wherever  the 
word  occurs,  it  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
maining ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  it  accords  with  the"  otherwise 
known  religious  beliefs  and  symbolical 
practices  of  the  Israelite?.  The  two  goats 
were  the  single  sin  offering  for  the  people ; 
the  one  that  was  offered  in  sacrifice  sym- 
bolized atonement  or  covering  made  by 
shedding  of  blood,  the  other  symbolized 
the  utter  removal  of  the  sins  of  the  people, 


which  were  conveyed  away  and  lost  In 
the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  whence  there 
was  no  return.  Cf.  Ps.  ciii.  12,  "As  far 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  ho 
removed  our  transgressions  from  us  ;  "  and 
Micah  vii.  19,  "  He  will  turn  again,  he  will 
have  compassion  upon  us ;  he  will  subdue 
our  iniquities ;  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  their 
sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea."  The 
eighth  verse  should  be  translated  as  it  stands 
in  the  Authorized  Version,  or,  if  we  ask 
for  still  greater  exactness.  And  Aaron 
shall  east  lots  upon  the  two  gouts;  one  lot 
for  the  Lord,  and  one  lot  for  a  remover  oj 
sins. 

Vers.  9,  10. — These  verses  might  be  trans- 
lated as  follows : — And  Aaron  shall  bring  in 
the  goat  upon  which  the  lot  for  the  Lord 
fell,  and  shall  offer  him  for  a  sin  offering. 
But  the  goat,  upon  which  fell  the  lot  for  a 
remover  of  sins,  shall  be  presented  alive  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him^ 
and  to  send  him  away  for  a  remover  of  sin$ 
into  the  wilderness.  We  are  justified  in 
inserting  the  words,  "of  sins,"  after  "a 
remover,"  because  "  the  use  of  the  word 
azal,  from  which  the  word  rendered  by 
'remover'  is  derived,  is  confined  in  the 
Hebrew  dialert  to  the  single  purpose  or 
institution  which  is  here  under  considera- 
tion ;  so  that  this  particular  word  must  have 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  hearer 
or  reader  this  notion  of  a  removal  of  tint, 
and  none  other  "  (Sir  W.  Martin,  '  Semitic 
Languages  ').  The  goat  is  both  presented 
before  the  Lord,  and  subsequently  (ver.  20) 
offered  to  him,  the  priest  laying  his  hands 
upon  him  and  making  a  confession  of  the 
sins  of  the  people.  After  he  has  thus 
become  the  Lord's,  how  could  he  be  given 
up  to  Satan  ?  The  purpose  of  his  being 
set  apart  is  to  make  an  atonement  with  him 
(not /or  him,  as  some  commentators  explain 
it  wrongly).  As  atonement  was  made  by 
the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  goat  ceremonially 
covering  sin,  so  it  was  also  made  by  the 
live  goat  symbolically  removing  sin.  But 
the  atonement  in  both  cases  has  reference 
to  God.  How  could  an  atonement  be  made 
by  an  offering  to  Satan,  unless  Satan,  not 
God,  was  the  being  whose  wrath  was  to  be 
propitiated,  and  with  whom  reconciliation 
was  sought  ? 

Ver.  11.— After  having  ojfercdt  the  bullock 
for  his  own  sin  offering,  and  presented  the 
two  goats,  which  constituted  the  sin  oflering 
of  the  people,  and  offered  one  of  them,  Aaron 
kills  the  bullock  for  the  sin  offering.  A  con- 
siderable inter fal  had  to  elapse  before  he 
could  make  use  of  the  bullock's  iblood  (or 
purposes  of  propitiation,  and  during  this 
interval,  occupied  by  his  entrance  into  the 
holy  of  holies  wilh  the  incense,  the  blood 
was  held  by  an  «ttt;ndant,  probably  by  one 
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of  his  ■ons,  and  prevented  from  oo&gulating 
bj  Winj?  kept  in  motion. 

Vew.  12,  13.— Tliis  is  the  first  entry  of 
the  high  priest  into  the  holy  of  holiea 
He  takes  with  him  a  oenser — literally,  the 
oenter,  tliat  is,  the  oenser  that  he  was  tu 
use  on  the  occasion — full  of  burning  coals  of 
fire  from  off  the  altar ;  and  his  hands  are  full 
of  Bvoet  incense  beaten  small ;  his  object 
being  to  fill  the  holy  of  holies  with  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  which  may  serve  as 
at  least  a  thin  vail  between  himself  and  the 
Presence  of  the  Lord,  that  he  die  not  (cf. 
Exod.  xxxiii.  20,  "Thou  oanst  not  see  my 
face:  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and 
live;"  of.  also  Gen.  xxxii.  80;  Dent.  v.  24; 
Jndg.  vi.  22 ;  xiii.  22).  Here  we  see  taught 
the  lesson  of  the  vision  of  Qod,  as  he  is, 
being  impossible  to  the  human  faculties.  He 
must  be  vailed  in  one  way  or  another.  After 
passing  through  the  outer  chamber  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  high  priest  found  himself 
in  the  smaller  chamber  where  stood  the 
ark.  Immediately  he  threw  the  incense  on 
the  coals  of  the  censer,  until  the  holy  of 
holies  was  filled  with  the  smoke,  after  which, 
according  to  later  practice,  he  off  red  a 
prayer  outside  the  vail.  The  following 
form  of  prayer,  breathing,  however,  the 
spirit  of  ages  long  subsequent  to  the  taber- 
nacle, or  even  the  first  temple,  is  found  in 
the  Talmud  :  — "  May  it  please  thee,  O 
Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  that 
neither  this  day  nor  this  year  any  captivity 
x)me  upon  us.  Yet  if  captivity  befall  us 
this  day  or  this  year,  let  it  be  to  a  place 
where  the  Law  is  cultivated.  May  it  please 
thee,  O  Lord  our  Goi,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
that  want  come  not  upon  us  this  day  or  this 
yeu.  But  if  want  visit  us  this  day  or  this 
year,  let  it  be  due  to  the  liberality  of  our 
charitable  deeds.  May  it  please  thee,  O 
Lord,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  that  this  year 
may  be  a  year  of  cheapness,  of  fulness,  of 
intercourse  and  trade;  a  year  with  abun- 
dance of  rain,  of  sunshine,  and  of  dew ;  one 
in  which  thy  people  Israel  shall  not  require 
•asistanco  one  from  another.  And  listen 
not  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  are  about 
to  set  out  on  a  journey  (against  rain).  And 
as  to  thy  people  Israel,  may  no  enemy  exalt 
himself  against  them.  May  it  please  thee, 
O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
that  the  houses  of  the  men  of  Saron  (exposed 
*x)  floods)  may  not  become  their  graves" 
C^dersheim,  'Temple  Service'). 

\er.  14. — The  second  entry  of  the  high 
priest  into  the  holy  of  holies  took  place  very 
•oon  after  the  first  entry.  Immediately 
that  he  had  returned  after  lighting  the 
inoense,  and  perhaps  offering  a  prayer,  he 
took  of  the  blood  of  the  bullook,  which  he 
had  previously  killed,  went  back  without 
delay,  and  sprinkled  it  with  his  finger  upon 
LKViricus. 


the  mercy  seat  eastward,  that  is,  on  the 
front  of  the  ark  beneath  the  Presence  en- 
throMe<l  upon  the  mercy  seat,  and  shrouded 
by  the  smoke  of  the  incen.se ;  and  before 
the  mercy  seat,  that  is,  ou  the  ground  in 
front  of  it,  he  sprinkled  of  the  blood  with  bia 
finger  seven  times.  In  after  times,  when 
the  ark  was  gone,  the  high  priest  sprinkled 
upwards  once  and  downwards  seven  times. 

Ver.  15. — The  third  entry  was  made  a« 
■oon  as  he  had  killed  the  goat  which  fonned 
a  moiety  of  the  sin  offering  of  the  congrej^- 
tion,  when  he  brought  his  blood  likewise 
within  the  vail,  and  did  with  that  blood  as  he 
did  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  sprinkling 
it  the  same  number  of  times  as  before.  "  liy 
the  entrance  of  the  high  priest  into  the 
holy  of  holies  is  set  forth  that  atonement 
could  only  be  effected  before  the  throne  of 
Jehovah  "  (Clark). 

Ver.  16. — The  two  sprinklings,  first  with 
the  bullock's  blood,  then  with  the  goat's 
blood,  on  the  front  of  the  ark  and  on  the 
ground  before  it,  effected  the  syrjibolical 
atonement  which  was  required  annually  even 
for  the  holy  of  holies  because  it  was  pitched 
in  the  midst  of  sinful  men.  There  remained 
the  outer  chamber  of  the  tabernacle  and  tho 
altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  to  be  atoned  for. 
Accordingly,  the  high  priest  proceeds  to  do 
so  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
that  is,  to  make  a  similar  atonement  by 
similar  means  outside  the  vail  ns  he  iiad 
made  inside  it.  He  would  therefore  have 
made  one  sprinkling  with  the  blood  upon 
the  vail,  and  seven  spriTikltngs  before  it, 
after  which  lie  placed  tho  blood  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar  of  inceu.'^^e,  according  to 
the  command  given  in  Exod.  xxx.  10.  In 
later  times  it  became  customary  also  to 
sprinkle  the  top  of  the  altar  of  incense  seven 
times. 

Ver.  17, — There  shall  be  no  man  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  From  the 
first  entry  until  the  work  of  atonement  was 
completed,  both  for  the  holy  ot  holies  and 
for  the  tabernacle,  no  one  but  tho  iiigh 
priest  was  to  be  allowed  within  the  diior  of 
the  tabernacle,  not  only  that  there  might 
be  no  witness  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  awful 
vail,  but  also  that  the  rite  of  purificaiion 
might  not  be  interfered  with  by  an  inipuie 
presence.  Even  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
the  dwelling-place  of  God,  typical  of  heaven, 
was  closed  to  the  eye  and  foot  of  man,  "  the 
way  into  the  holiest  of  all  being  not  yet 
made  manifest"  (Heb.  ix.  8),  until  the 
Divine  High  Priest  opened  the  way  for  hia 
people  by  his  own  entrance. 

Vers.  18,  19.— The  holy  of  holies  and  th« 
outer  chamber  of  the  tabernacle  having  been 
reconciled,  the  high  priest  shall  go  out  unt< 
the  altar  that  is  before  :hj  !■-;•.' — thnt  i» 
the   altar  of  burnt  sacrifice  in  tiie  ooff  * 
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etavding  in  front  of  the  tabernacle,  not  the 
altar  of  incenae,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some 
—and  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock, 
and  of  the  blood  of  the  goat,  and  put  it  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar  round  about.  And  he 
shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood  upon  it  with  his 
finger  seven  times.  This  completes  the 
ceremony  of  "  making  an  atonement  for  the 
holy  sanctuary,  and  making  an  atonement  for 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  for 
the  altar"  (ver.  3.3.) 

Vers.  20,  21.— The  second  part  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day  now  commences.  It 
■was  not  enough  that  the  defilement  of  the 
sanctuary  should  be  covered,  and  the  sins 
of  the  priests  and  people  atoned  for  by  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices.  There  remained  a 
consciousness  of  sin.  How  was  this  to  be 
taken  away?  To  effect  this,  Aaron  pro- 
ceeds to  the  unique  ceremony  of  tlie  day  by 
which  the  utter  removal  of  sin  from  the  recon- 
ciled people  is  typified.  He  shall  bring  the 
live  goat ;  this  should  be  translated  offer  the 
live  goat.  It  is  the  word  used  above  lor  the 
offering  of  the  goat  thnt  was  slain,  and  it  is 
the  word  always  used  for  offering  sacrifices  to 
the  Lord.  The  first  goat  had  been  offered  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  offerer  laying  his  hand 
on  his  head  and  perhaps  prajing  over  him. 
Now  the  second  Koat  is  oflered,  the  high 
priest  having  to  lay  both  his  hands  upon  tilio 
head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all 
the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  .  .  . 
putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat. 
The  confession  of  sins,  at  first  extempore, 
would  naturally,  as  time  progressed,  become 
stereotyped  into  a  liturgical  form,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  Mishna :  "  O  Lord,  they  have 
committed  iniquity ;  they  have  transgressed; 
they  have  sinned, — thy  people,  the  house  of 
Israel.  O  Lord,  cover  over,  I  entreat  thee, 
their  iniquities,  their  transgressions,  and 
their  sins,  which  they  have  wickedly  com- 
mitted, transgressed,  and  sinned  before  thee, 
— thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel.  As  it  is 
written  in  the  Law  of  Moses  thy  servant, 
saying,  ♦  For  on  that  day  shall  it  be  covered 
over  for  you,  to  make  you  clean ;  from  all 
your  sins  before  the  Lord  ye  shall  be 
cleansed ' "  (Edersheim,  *  Temple  Sernce  *). 
During  this  confession  of  sins  the  people 
remained  prostrate  in  humiliation  and 
prayer  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  high  priest  to  turn 
towards  them  as  he  pronounced  the  last 
words,  "  Ye  shall  be  cleanseil."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  confession,  the  high  priest 
handed  over  the  goat  to  a  fit  man.  that  is,  to 
a  man  who  was  standing  ready  to  take  charge 
of  him,  and  sent  him  away  by  his  hand  into 
the  wilderness. 

Ver.  22.— Then  the  goat  went  forth, 
bearing  upon  him  all  their  iniquities.  The 
slain  gout  h«d  symbolized  and  ceremonially 


wrought  full  atonement  or  covering  of  sing ; 
but  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
the  nation  a  joyful  sense  of  entire  liberation 
from  the  burden  of  sin,  the  second  symbol 
of  the  disappearing  goat  is  need;  bo  that 
not  only  sin,  but  the  consciousness  and  th« 
fear  of  the  taint  and  presence  of  sin,  might 
be  taken  away  from  the  cleansed  and  de- 
livered people.  The  goat  is  to  bear  the 
iniquities  of  the  people  unto  a  land  not  in- 
habited. The  latter  words — in  the  original, 
eretz  gezerah — would  be  more  correctly  trans- 
lated, a  land  cut  off,  that  is,  completely  iso- 
lated from  the  surrounding  country  by  some 
barrier  of  rock  or  torrent,  which  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  goat  to  come  back 
again.  Thus  the  sins  were  utterly  lost,  as 
though  they  had  never  been,  and  they  could 
not  return  to  the  sanctified  people.  The 
Hebrew  word  gazar,  to  cut  (1  Kings  iiL  25 ; 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  ly),  is  represented  in  Arabic 
by  jazara,  and  the  substantive  gezerah  by 
jazirah,  which  means  an  island,  or  an  area 
surrounded  by  rivers.  The  word  is  still 
in  use  in  countries  where  Ardbio  is  spoken, 
as  the  designation  of  a  district  divided  from 
the  neighbouring  territories  by  rivers  cutting 
it  off,  and  making  it  a  sort  of  island  or 
peninsula.  Into  such  a  district  as  this,  the 
man  who  led  the  goat  was  to  let  him  go. 
In  later  times,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  appointment,  the  goat  was  pushed 
over  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  and  so 
killed,  a  device  of  man  clumsily  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  symbolism 
of  Divine  appointment.  It  "^as  more  in 
accordance  with  the  original  institution 
that  "  the  arrival  of  the  goat  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  immediately  telegraphed  by  the 
waving  of  flags,  from  station  to  station,  till 
a  few  minutes  after  its  occurrence  it  was 
known  in  the  temple,  and  whispered  from 
ear  to  ear,  that  the  goat  had  borne  npon 
him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not 
inhabited  "  (Edersheim,  *  Temple  Service '). 
Both  the  goat  that  was  sacrificed  and  the 
goat  that  served  as  remover  of  sins  typified 
Christ.  The  first  presents  him  to  our  faith 
as  the  Victim  on  the  cross,  the  other  as  the 
Sin-bearer  on  whom  the  Lord  laid  "the 
iniquity  of  us  all "  (Isa.  liii.  4 ;  cf.  2  Cor.  v. 
21 ;  Gal.  iii.  13).  **  The  reason  for  making 
use  of  two  animals  is  to  be  found  purely  in 
the  physical  impossibility  of  combining  all 
features  that  had  to  be  set  forth  in  the  siii 
offering  in  one  animal "  (Keil). 

Vers.  23,  24. — In  later  times  another 
scene  was  interposed  at  this  point.  Tlie 
high  priest,  having  sent  away  the  man  with 
the  goat,  recited  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  commanded  the  observance  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (chs.  xvi. ;  xxiii.  27 — 32; 
Numb.  xxix.  7 — 11),  and  offered  prayen 
in  which  the  people  might  mentally  j<aii. 
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Then  ho  went  bnclc  Into  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  (not  into  tlio  holy  nf  holies), 
and,  as  nil  thi'  siiccinl  ntonin;;  and  purifying 
•ervices  of  tho  tlay  wtro  now  over,  he  there 
took  off  his  linen  drt>8a,  and  put  it  away ; 
and  after  bathing  in  the  holy  place,  thut  is, 
in  that  part  of  the  sanctuary  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  he  pnt  on  his  ordinary  high- 

Siriestly  garments,  and  Biioriflci  d  first  a  i;ont 
or  a  sin  olleiing  (Numb.  xxix.  IG),  mxt 
his  own  burnt  offering  of  a  ram,  an(l  then 
the  burnt  offering  of  the  people,  which  was 
also  a  ram  and  other  victims  (Ibid.  \ 

Ver.  25. -After  the  flesh  of  the  bnmt 
■•(•rifice  had  been  placed  in  order  on  the 
altar,  the  fat  of  tho  sin  offering,  tliat  is,  of 
the  bullock  (ver.  6)  and  of  the  goat  (ver.  15) 
and  of  the  other  goat  (Numb.  xxix.  IG),  is 
placet!  upon  it,  and  burnt  upon  the  altar, 
•ooording  to  the  reguliir  practice. 

Ver.  26. — The  man  that  let  go  the  goat 
which  served  for  a  remover  of  sins  is  to 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  before 
he  comes  into  the  camp.  This  is  not  ordered 
on  account  of  any  special  defilement  attach- 
ing to  the  scaptgoat,  but  only  because  it 
had  betn  the  symbolical  sin-hearer,  and 
therefore  conveyed  legal  unclean  ness  by  its 
touch.  The  man  who  bore  the  flesh  of  the 
other  gont  to  be  burnt  had  to  do  exactly  the 
■amc  thing  (ver.  28). 

Vers.  27,  28.— As  the  blood  of  the  bullock 
and  tlie  goat  which  had  been  offered  in  the 
■pecial  expiatory  sacrifices  of  the  day  had 
been  carried  within  the  sanctuary  (vers.  14, 
15),  their  boflies  had  to  be  burnt  without 
the  camp  (ch.  \y  12)  Our  Lord  being  the 
antitype,  not  only  of  Aaron  as  the  Great 
Uigb  Priest,  but  also  of  the  expiatory  sacri- 
fices as  the  Great  Sin  Offering,  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  notices  that 
the  fact  of  Christ's  having  "  suffered  without 
the  camp"  serves  as  an  indication  that  his 
blood  had  in  its  atoning  effects  be(  n  carried 
by  him  into  heaven,  the  antitype  of  the  holy 
of  holies  (Heb.  xiii.  12).  The  flesh  of  the 
other  goat,  offered  as  a  sin  offering,  would 
have  been  eattn  by  the  priests  in  the 
evening,  at  a  sacrificial  meal  (th.  x.  17,  18). 

Vers.  29 — 31. — The  ceremonies  of  the 
Day  of  Atonrment  are  not  appointed  for 
once  only,  but  they  are  to  be  of  annual 
observance.  This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  you,  as  long  as  the  nation  should  exist, 
that  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month,  ye  shall  afiBiict  your  souls,  and 
do  no  work  at  all.  The  seventh  is  the 
sacred  month,  in  which  the  first,  the  tenth, 
the  fifteenth,  and  following  days  are  ap- 
pointed as  holy  seasons.  The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment is  the  single  fast  of  the  Jewish  Church 
occurring  once  a  year  only.  On  it  all  the 
members  of  that  Cliurch  were  to  afflict  their 
WiU,  OD  pain  of  death  (ch.  xxiii.  29).    The 


fast  began  on  tho  evening  of  tho  ninth  day, 
and  ended  on  tho  evening  of  tht  ♦cntli,  when 
it  was  succeeded  by  geiieriil  ff^iisting.  During 
tho  whole  of  tho  twentv-fonr  hours  no  teork 
at  all  was  to  be  <Iono.  In  tliis  respect 
the  Day  of  Atonement  was  put  on  a  level 
with  the  sabbath,  whereas  on  the  annual 
festivals  only  "servile  work  "  wis  forbidden 
(see  ch.  xxiii  7,21,  2.0,  :{.'>).  On  tlin  day, 
therefore,  as  on  the  weekly  sabhath,  it 
was  not  permitted  tf)  collect  manna  (Kxod. 
xvi.  2G),  or  to  plough  or  reap  (Exod  xxxiv. 
21),  or  to  light  a  flie  (Exod.  xxxv.  .3),  or  to 
gather  wood  (Numb.  xt.  32- 3G),  or  to 
curry  corn  or  fruit  (Neh.  xiii.  15),  or  to 
sell  food  or  other  goids  (Neh.  xiii.  IG),  or 
to  bear  burdens  (.Ter.  xvii.  22,  2:i),  or  to  set 
out  grain  fur  sale  (Amos  viii.  5).  And  these 
regulations  applied  to  strangers  that  so- 
journed among  them  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. It  was  a  sabbath  of  rest;  literally,  a 
salihiith  of  sahbatigm.  The  purpose  of  the 
abstinence  from  food  and  laliour  was  to 
bring  the  soul  of  each  imlividual  into 
harmony  with  the  solemn  rites  of  purifica- 
tion publicly  performed  not  by  themselves, 
but  by  tlie  high  priest 

Vers.  32,  33.— That  there  may  be  no 
mistake,  it  is  specifically  enjoined  that  not 
only  Aaron,  but  the  priest,  whom  he  shall 
anoint,  and  whom  he  shall  consecrate— mean - 
inir,  the  high  prifist  that  xha'il  be  anaiuled, 
and  shall  he  consecrated — to  minister  in  the 
priest's  ofiice  in  his  father's  stead — that  is,  to 
succeed  from  time  to  time  ^^o  the  liigh 
priesthood — shall  make  the  monement,  and 
shall  put  on  the  linen  clothes,  aven  tho  holy 
garments.  Again  it  may  oe  noticed  that 
the  whit(^  robes  are  termed,  not  the  peniten- 
tial, but  the  holy,  garments. 

Ver.  31:. — This  shall  be  an  everlasting 
statute  unto  you.  It  laste  1  as  long  as  the 
earthly  Jerusalem  lasted,  and  until  tl  e 
heavenly  Jerusalem  was  instituted,  when  it 
had  a  spiritual  fulMlment  once  for  all.  "  Of 
old  there  was  an  high  priest  that  chansed 
the  people  with  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats, 
but  now  that  the  true  High  Priest  is  come, 
the  former  priesthood  is  no  more.  It  is  a 
providential  dispen.sation  of  God  that  the 
city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  have  been 
destroyed;  for  if  they  wire  still  standing, 
some  who  are  weak  in  faith  might  be  dazzled 
by  the  outward  splendour  of  ihe  literal 
types,  and  not  drawn  by  faith  to  (he  spiritual 
antitypes.  If  there  are  any,  theref"re,  who, 
in  considering  the  Levitical  ritual  of  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  in  lo  king  at 
the  two  he-goats — the  one  sacrificeil,  the 
other  let  go,  charge  I  with  sins,  into  the 
wilderness — do  not  recognize  the  one  Christ 
who  died  for  our  sins  and  took  away  our 
Bins,  and  do  not  see  there  the  'everlasting 
ttatute'    of   wbiob  God    here    ipeftki    by 
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Moses,  let  h;m  go  np  thrice  a  year  to  Jera- 
Balem,  and  there  search  for  the  altar  which 
has  crumbled  in  the  dust,  and  offer  up  hia 
victims  there  without  a  priest.  But  no; 
thanks  be  to  God,  the  earthly  priesthood 
and  temple  are  abolished,  that  we  may 
raise  our  heart  to  the  heavenly,  and  look 
np  with  faith  and  love  and  joy  to  him  who 


offered  himself  once  for  all,  and  who  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us  "  (Origen, 
'  Horn.'  X.,  as  quoted  by  Wordsworth).  And 
he  did  aa  the  Lord  oommanded  Moses ;  that 
Is.  Moses  announced  to  Aaron  the  Law 
which  was  to  be  canied  out  about  five 
mouths  later. 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1 — ^28. — Union  and  communion  with  God  is  that  wWch  the  tindepraved  heart 
of  man  most  longs  for,  and  which  religion  is  especially  intended  to  bring  about.  That 
this  may  be  effected,  the  barrier  of  sin,  and  of  that  which  represents  sin — ceremonial 
vmcleanness — must  be  broken  down.  If  sin  and  uncleanness  cannot  be  taken  away  so  as 
to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been,  they  must,  according  to  their  nature,  be  either 
punished  as  justice  demands,  or  be  so  covered  over  as  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  sight 
ef  the  Divine  eye.  This  covering  or  atonement  is  wrought  by  sacrifices  for  sin,  and 
ceremonial  purifications.  Hence  the  public  and  private  sin  offerings,  and  the  various 
forms  of  cleansing.  But  in  spite  of  penalties  inflicted  and  sacrifices  offered,  a  mass  of 
crime  and  sin  and  uncleanness  accumulates  year  by  year,  which  has  not  been  avenged 
or  cleansed,  and  this  defilement  affects  the  very  tabernacle  of  God  and  his  holy  things, 
as  well  as  the  congregation  of  living  men.  Therefore  an  annual  atonement  and  re- 
conciliation were  required,  which  were  effects!  each  year  ou  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 

L  The  Ceremonies. 

1.  Bathing. 

2.  Eobing  in  white  garments. 

3.  The  sin  offerings. 

4.  The  entry  into  the  holy  of  holies. 

5.  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  rin  offerings  cm  the  ark  and  before  the  mer^- 
seat. 

6.  The  scapegoat. 

IL  Theib  meaning.    All  is  typical  of  Christ. 

1.  Washing  with  his  blood  and  in  the  waters  of  baptisoi* 

2.  Clothing  with  his  righteousness. 

3.  Christ  the  Sin  Offering  on  the  cross. 

4.  Christ's  ascension  and  entry  into  heaven  (Heb.  ix.,  x.). 

5.  Christ's  life-blood  offered  on  the  cross,  and  carried  by  him  into  heaven. 

6.  Christ  the  Sin-bearer  and  the  Remover  of  sins. 

III.  The  lessons.  1.  Eeconciliation  btween  God  and  man  has  been  effected.  For 
Christ  has  come  and  has  offered  himself  as  a  sin  offering.  The  mass  of  sins  which 
gathered  over  mankind  age  after  age,  has  been  covered  or  atoned  for  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  shed  by  him  upon  the  cross ;  and  those  who  were  alienated  are  now  reconciled. 
Christ  is  the  all-prevailing  Peacemaker,  who  has  united  man  with  man,  and  man  with 
God.  "  He  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both  (Gentile  and  Jew)  one,  and  hath  broken 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us ;  .  .  .  for  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one 
new  man,  so  making  peace ;  and  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by 
the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby.  .  .  .  For  through  him  we  both  have  access 
by  one  Spirit  xmto  the  Father.  Now  therefore  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners, 
but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God  "  (Eph.  ii.  14 — 19).  And 
this  reconciliation  was  wrought  by  one  offering,  once  for  all  offered.  The  high  priest's 
atonement  was  made  annually,  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  not,  effectually  and 
permanently,  but  only  symbolically  and  temporarily,  take  away  sins  (Heb.  x.  4).  "  But 
this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
©f  God.  .  .  .  For  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified  " 
(Heb.  X.  12—14).  And  it  was  wrought  for  all  mankind.  How,  then,  are  all  to  share  in 
it?    By  realizing  their  adoption  in  Christ,  which  has  been  potentially  bestowed  upoa 
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the  whole  family  of  man,  and  is  made  effective  to  each  individual  bv  his  "  belief  "  in  the 
Word  of  truth,"  and  his  being  "  sealed  "  in  baptism  "  with  the  lloly  Spirit  of  promise  " 
(Eph.  1.  13).  The  spiritual  bathing,  n- d  clothing  in  white  garments,  which  are  now  the 
privileges  of  every  Christian,  derive  their  sacramental  force  solely  from  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  cross. 

2.  Christ  Jias  opened  for  H9  the  way  to  heaven.  Christ  is  not  only  the  anfitype  of 
the  sin  offerint;:  made  for  the  congregation,  bnt  also  of  the  high  priest  who  sacrificed  tlie 
offering  ;  for  he,  the  Priest,  offered  himsrlf,  the  Victim.  The  holy  of  holicH,  wherein 
the  prt'Sence  of  God  exhibited  itself,  was  the  typo  of  heaven.  Into  this  place  "  went  the 
high  priest  alone  once  every  year,  not  without  blood,  which  he  ofTtred  for  himself,  and 
fill-  the  errors  of  the  people :  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the 
hi  jest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  inauifest "  (Heb.  ix.  7,  8).  Alone,  the  hii:h  priest 
eutered  beyond  the  mysterious  vail,  and  no  one  might  be  present,  even  in  the  outer 
cnamber  of  the  tabernacle,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance,  nor  while  he  was  fulfilling  his 
finctions  before  the  ark.  He  could  not  take  any  one  with  idm.  Nut  even  after  the 
ai/onement  had  been  made,  could  those  who  had  been  reconciled,  whether  priests  or 
people,  enter  there.  The  vail  was  drawn  again,  and  all  was  shrouded  in  silence  and 
mystery  as  before.  But  "  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence 
ot  God  for  us"  (Heb.  ix.  24).  At  his  ascension  he  entered  heaven,  and  (unlike  the 
high  priest)  there  he  remained  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Hob.  x.  13),  having  received  ^ifts 
for  men  from  his  Father,  and  having  bestowed  them  upon  his  Church  by  the  operation 
of  his  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  8 — 11).  And  not  only  so,  but  he  opened  the  way  to  all  Ids 
followers.  He  was  the  mystical  Head,  and  where  the  Head  was,  there  the  Body  would 
be  likewise.  By  his  death  he  purchased  for  man  an  entrance  into  the  presence  of  God, 
and  an  eternal  continuance  before  the  throne.  "  Having  therefore  boldness  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jusus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated 
for  us  through  the  vail,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh ;  and  having  an  high  priest  over  the 
house  of  God ;  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  lull  assurance  of  faith,  having 
our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscieuce,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water  " 
(Heb.  X.  19—22). 

3.  Christ  has  borne,  and  borne  away,  our  sins.  "  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and 
carried  our  &jrrows :  yet  we  'did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  ot  God,  and  afflicted. 
But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  :  the  chas- 
tisement of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all "  (Isa.  liii.  4 — 6).  "  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many  "  (Heb.  ix.  28).  "  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness  :  by  whose  stripes  ye  were 
healed"  (1  Pet.  ii.  24).  Christ,  by  his  sacrifice,  not  only  earns  for  us  forgiveness  of  sin, 
but  also  gives  us  a  consciousness  of  their  forgiveness.  Those  who,  in  self-abasemeut 
and  self-abandonment,  have  tlirown  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  have  arisen 
assured  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  as  though  they  had  seen  and  felt  the  burden 
of  them  taken  off  from  their  necks,  and  carried  step  by  step  into  a  land  cut  off,  from 
whence  no  return  for  them  is  possible.  If  there  are  any  who  feel  overcome  by  the 
weight  of  their  sins,  they  are  taught  here  that,  if  they  cannot  bear  them,  there  is 
One  who  can  bear  them,  and  that,  though  they  cannot  free  themselves  from  them,  yet 
they  can  be  freed.  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  1 "  (John  i.  29). 

IV.  Warning.  Washed,  robed,  reconciled,  and  delivered  from  sin,  and  from  the 
consciousness  of  sin, — what  more  cimld  have  been  done  for  us  that  God  has  not  done  ? 
What  return  are  we  to  make  ?  We  are  to  live  as  children  of  God.  "  Let  us  hold  fast 
the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering;  (for  he  is  faithful  that  promiseil ;)  and 
let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works  "(Heb.  x.  2o,  24). 
Further  warning.  The  danger  of  falling  away  after  having  been  forgiven  and  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  sonship.  "  For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful 
ooking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries  " 
Heb.  X.  26,  27).     One  unclean  spirit  may  be  exchanged  for  seven  (Matt.  xiii.  43 — ib), 
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"  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh.  .  ,  .  For  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  " 
(Heb.  xiL  25,  29). 

Vers,  29 — 34.—  The  annual  reiteration  of  the  purifiction  made  on  the  Day  pf 
Atonement  testi&iis  to  the  imperfections  of  the  Law.  "For  the  Law  can  never  with 
tliose  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually  make  the  comers  there- 
unto perfect.  For  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  offered  ?  "  (Heb.  x.  1,  2).  Had 
tliey  done  their  work  perlectly,  a  repetition  of  them  would  not  have  been  required, 
"  because  that  the  worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no  more  conscience  of  sins" 
(Heb.  X.  2).  There  was  a  triple  imperfection — in  the  priest,  in  the  victim,  in  the  effect 
of  the  sacrifices.  The  Levitical  priesthood  was  formed  of  sinful  men,  as  was  testified 
by  the  sin  offering  which  the  high  priest  had  first  to  offer  for  himself  before  he  could 
offer  one  for  the  people:  here  there  was  no  perfect  mediator.  The  victim^  were  & 
bullock  and  a  goat;  but  " it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should 
take  away  sins  "  (Heb.  x.  4) :  here  there  was  no  perfect  sacrifice.  The  atonement 
had  to  be  repeated  annually :  here  there  was  no  perfeci  result  from  the  offering  made. 
By  its  very  imperfection  the  Law  points  forward  to  and  awakens  the  desire  for  a  b^  tter 
covenant,  with  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  "holy,  harmless,  undefiled, 
separate  from  sinners  "  (Heb.  vii.  26),  with  a  sacrifice  which  could  sanctify  (Heb.  x. 
10),  and  which  is  and  can  be  only  "  once  offered,"  because  it  is  "  a  full,  jjerfect,  and 
sufficient  Sacrifice,  Oblation,  and  Satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  "  (Service 
for  Holy  Communion). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 34. — 7%e  great  Day  of  Atonement  (vers.  29 — 34).     One  day  In  the  yeai 

set  apart  to  the  most  solemn  representation  possible  of  the  two  facts — the  sin- 
fulness of  man,  the  righteous  love  of  God.  Atonement  underlying  the  whole  of  the 
ceremonial  Law,  but  the  insufiiciency  of  the  daily  sacrifices,  set  forth  by  the  separation  of 
one  day  for  the  special  sacrifice,  thus  pointing  to  one  atonement  in  which  all  other  atone- 
ments should  be  perfected.  Solemn  warning  in  the  death  of  the  two  sonsi>f  Aaron,  pro- 
claiming the  unchangeableness  of  Divine  Law,  and  uuapproachableness  of  God  in  his 
infinite  righteousness.  Necessity  that,  while  the  cloud  upon  the  mercy-seat  spoke  of 
holiness  and  majesty,  there  should  be  a  more  emphatic  testimony  to  love  and  mercy. 
Yet  that  testimony  must  be  in  the  way  of  Law  and  ordinance,  therefore  itself  main 
taining  that  God  is  just  while  he  is  merciful.  These  preliminary  considerations  prepare 
us  to  take  the  "great  Day  of  Atonement "  as  a  typical  prophecy  fulfilled  in  the  reve- 
lation of  Christ.     Notice — 

1.  The  mediation  between  God  aiid  man  must  bk  a  perfect  mediatioh. 
1.  Personal  perfection.  For  ordinary  ministration,  washing  feet  and  hands  sufficient. 
For  the  great  day,  entire  cleansing.  This  must  be.  A  fellow-creature,  imperfect  and 
sinful,  may  be  employed  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  God  and  us,  but  not 
as  the  eSicient  Mediator  undertaking  for  both.  The  spotlessness  of  Jesus  must  be 
more  than  relative,  more  than  character;  it  must  be  absolute,  therefore,  only  as  we  see 
it  in  the  Incarnation.  Nor  can  we  find  satisfaction  in  the  humanity  of  Christ  unless 
we  believe  that  it  was  ca;iable  of  rendering  to  God  an  infinitely  acceptable  sacrifice; 
therefore,  while  it  was  flesh,  it  must  have  been  free  from  all  taint  of  sin.  "We  lay 
our  sins  on  him;  then  he  must  be  himself  absolutely  sinless,  or  else  our  sins  will  be 
increased  by  his.  Only  in  the  pre-existence  of  the  Second  Peison  in  the  Trinity  can  we 
find  a  support  for  this  doctrine  of  personal  perfection  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

2.  Official  perfection.  The  high  priest  must  be  clothed  in  spotless  garment*. 
"  Holy  garments."  He  put  off  his  "  golden  garments,"  and  put  on  the  white  linen, 
emblematical  of  oSicial  perfection.  The  continual  repetition  of  the  sacrifices  and  the 
liriestly  ablutions,  together  with  the  special  priestly  offeringf«,  represented  the  necessary 
imperfection  of  the  ceremonial  atonement.  The  priest's  oflSce  was  seen  in  its  height  of 
dignity  in  the  hiuh  priest's  office  ;  the  high  priest's  office  in  its  most  solcnm  duty, 
to  enter  the  holiest  once  a  year  and  make  atonement  for  all.     But  the  true  Hio;b  Priest 
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•nd  the  true  mediation  were  yet  to  come.  The  ministry  of  Christ  was  »  perfect  offering 
of  man  to  Ood,  in  his  active  and  (mssive  obedience,  anil  a  perfect  revelation  arid 
auuranct  of  Divine  favour  to  man ;  in  the  ficts  of  Mm  earthly  life,  proraiBing  healing 
and  restoration  for  human  woes,  and  life  from  the  dead ;  in  the  dovelopment  of  a  perfect 
humanity  by  example;  in  the  unfolding  and  proclamation  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
which  actually  commenced  in  his  person,  and  proceeded  in  ever-widening  Bpl)ere«  of 
•piritual  life  in  his  Church;  in  his  risen  glory  and  the  hestowment  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  were  the  completion  of  his  oflicial  work  as  Mediator,  for  he  said  that  if  he  went 
to  the  Father  (that  is,  as  Mediator^  he  would  send  the  Comforter.  Thus  the  vail  was 
taken  away,  and  the  way  into  the  holiest  made  manifest  (Heb.  ix.  8 ;  x.  19 — 23).  Our 
High  Priest  is  not  one  of  an  imperfect  succession  of  Aaron's  sons,  but  after  the  order  of 
Melcliisedec,  coming  forth  directly  from  God,  and  standing  in  unique  perfection ;  the 
pledge  at  oni  e  of  Divine  acceptance  and  the  spiritual  liberty  of  the  gospel. 

II.  Vicarious  atonement.  The  three  facts  of  tlie  day  were  :  1.  The  blood  of  the 
victims  shed  and  sprinkled.  2.  The  living  way  opened  between  the  throne  of  God  and 
his  people.  3.  The  public,  solemn  putting  away  of  sins  and  their  loss,  as  guilt,  in  the 
wilderness.  In  the  true  atonement,  thus  represented,  these  are  the  essential  factors — 
expiation,  reconciliation,  restoration. 

1.  Expiation.  The  blood  of  the  bullock,  the  blood  of  the  goat,  brought  in  before  the 
mercy-seat,  sprinkled  seven  times,  etc.  No  remission  of  sins  without  blood.  A  tribute 
to  the  holiness  of  God,  therefore  to  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  government.  No  peace 
can  be  true  and  abiding  which  has  not  its  roots  in  the  unchangeableness  of  God. 
Notice  how  the  modern  feeling  of  the  steadfastness  and  uniformity  of  nature 
vindicates  the  necessity  of  a  forgiveness  of  sin  which  is  a  mainteuance  of  Law. 
The  Bufiferings   of  Christ  must   be  viewed,    not   as    the    arbitrary  assignment    of   a 

E malty,  but  as  the  sufferings  of  the  sacrificial  Victim,  i.e.  of  him  whose  blood,  that  is, 
8  life,  was  freely  offered  to  seal  the  covenant,  and  who,  being  in  the  form  of  a  servant, 
obeyed  even  unto  death  ;  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  Law,  therefore  both  having 
a  fleshly,  mortal  nature,  and  being  in  a  position  of  obedience,  wherein  he  must,  as  a  true 
Son,  "  fulfil  all  righteousness."  The  cross  was  an  open  conflict  between  righteousncHs 
and  unrighteousness,  in  which  the  true  representative  Seed  of  the  woman,  the  true 
Humanity,  was  bruised,  and,  as  a  Victim,  laid  bleeding  and  dying  on  the  altar ;  but  in 
which,  at  the  same  time,  the  acceptance  of  the  offering,  as  proved  by  the  Resurrection 
and  Ascension,  was  a  manifestation  of  the  victory  of  righteousness  and  the  putting  away  of 
sin.  The  universality  of  the  expiation  was  represented  by  the  offering  for  priests  and 
people  alike,  for  the  holy  place,  for  the  very  mercy-seat,  for  all  the  worship  and  religious 
life  of  the  congregation.  Apart  from  the  merit  of  the  Saviour's  blood,  there  is  no  accept- 
ance of  anything  which  we  offer  to  God.  The  attempt  to  eliminate  all  distinctive 
recognition  of  expiation  from  religious  worship,  is  the  tolly  of  our  times  in  many  who 
reject  the  teaching  of  Christianity.  A  temple  without  a  sacrifice,  without  the  blood 
which  is  the  remission  of  sins,  is  a  contradiction  of  the  first  truth  of  Scripture,  that 
man  is  a  fallen  being,  and  can  therefore  be  acceptable  to  God  only  on  God's  own  revealed 
terms  of  atonement. 

2.  Reconciliation  (vers.  11 — 14).  The  true  conception  of  salvation  is  not  a  mere 
deliverance  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  living  fellowship  between  (Jod  and  his 
creature,  The  life  of  man  is  the  outcome  of  God's  wisdom,  power,  fioodness,  unchanue- 
able  and  everlasting.  He  carries  eternity  and  divinity  in  his  very  nature  and  existence. 
His  future  blessedness,  yea,  his  very  being,  must  be  secured  in  God's  favour.  The 
burning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar,  and  the  sweet  incense  beaten  small,  rising  up  as 
a  cloud  before  the  mercy-seat,  betoken  the  intermingling  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  the 
life  of  God's  reconciled  children.  This  is  maintained  by  the  offerings  of  faith  and  prayer  : 
the  light  of  Divine  truth  penetrating  the  mind  and  life  of  man,  the  heart  rejoicing  in 
God  and  seeking  him  by  a  constant  reference  of  all  things  to  him,  and  dependence  of 
daily  life  on  liis  mercy.  When  thus  the  will  and  love  of  God  underlie  all  our  existence 
and  pervade  it,  there  is  an  open  way  between  this  world  and  heaven  ;  the  two  are  inter- 
mingled. Man  liecomes  what  he  was  made  to  be — a  reflection  of  his  Maker's  image. 
"  I  will  say.  It  is  my  people,  and  they  shall  say.  The  Lord  is  our  God."  Christianity  has 
the  only  true  message  of  hope  fur  the  world,  because  it  proclaims  reconciliation  between 
the  infinite  perfection  of  God  and  the  polluted  and  imperfect  humanity  which  he  hu;; 
redeemed. 
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3.  Sestoration  (vers.  20 — 28).  77(6  scapegoat — an  emWem  of  the  entire  deliver- 
ance of  man  from  the  guilt  and  misery  of  sin.  The  necessity  of  this  proclamation  of 
a  new  world.  Heathen  minds  recognized  the  evil  of  sin,  but  lay  under  the  spell  of 
fatalistic  despair.  "  No  symbol  could  so  plainly  set  forth  the  completeness  of  Jehovah's 
acceptance  ot  the  penitent,  as  a  sin  offering  in  which  a  life  was  given  up  for  the  altar, 
and  yet  a  living  being  survived  to  carry  away  all  sin  and  uncleanness."  The  com- 
mencement of  all  renovation  of  character  and  life  is  the  sense  of  entire  forgiveness, 
perfect  peace  with  God.  The  sins  are  gone  into  the  wilderness,  they  have  nut  to  be 
cleansed  away  by  any  efforts  of  ours.  Spiritual  restoration  lies  at  the  root  of  all  other. 
"  TJie  kingdom  of  God  "  is  Jirst  "  righteousness,"  then  "peace,"  and  then  "Joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  This  is  the  Divine  order  of  restoration.  But  as  the  priest  put  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  goat,  and  confessed  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
so  in  the  Divine  work  of  giace  on  behalf  of  man,  there  must  be  the  living  faith  which 
blends  the  penitent  submission  of  the  human  will  with  the  infinite  sufficiency  of 
the  Divine  righteousness  and  power. — R. 

Ver.  31. — "  A  sahlath  of  rest."  **  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls."  The  true  penitence  is 
the  true  peace.  The  "  sabbath  "  represents  the  joyful  acceptance  of  the  creature,  and 
his  entrance  into  the  Divine  satislaction.  The  Lord  rested,  and  he  invites  man  to  rest 
with  him.  Sin  is  the  only  obstacle  to  that  reconciliation  and  fellowship  which  blends 
man's  sabbath  with  God's  sabbath.  "  Once  a  year  "  the  Jews  celebrated  this  restoration, 
to  us  a  statute  of  daily  life — every  day  a  sabbath. — R. 

The  climax  of  sacrificial  worship,  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Ch.  xvi. ;  of.  John  L  29; 
1  Cor.  v.  7 ;  Heb.  ix.  x.  The  sacrifices  already  considered  all  bring  out  with  more 
or  less  emphasis  the  idea  of  atonement.  But  to  render  this  cardinal  idea  of  our 
religion  still  more  emphatic,  it  was  ordained  that  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  in 
each  year  should  be  a  day  of  special  humiliation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  special 
ritual  on  the  part  of  the  priests.  The  diractions  about  it  were  apparently  given  imme- 
diately after  the  presumption  and  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
They  must  have  ventured,  we  think,  into  the  very  "  holiest  of  all,"  with  their  censers 
of  unholy  fire.     The  stages  in  atonement  may  be  set  forth  in  the  following  way  : — 

I.  There  is  the  voluntary  humiliatiok  of  the  high  priest.  The  Day  of 
Atonement  was  the  hiuh  priest's  day ;  he  undertook  the  atoning  work,  and  no  man  was 
to  venture  near  the  tabernacle  (ver.  17)  while  he  was  engaged  in  it.  The  first  thing 
required  of  him  was  humiliation.  He  had  to  lay  aside  his  glorious  garments  in  which 
he  usually  ministered,  and  to  assume  plain  white  linen  ones ;  he  had  to  bring  a  sin 
offering  for  himself  and  household  ;  he  had  thus  to  humble  himself  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God,  before  he  could  V)e  exalted  by  admission  to  the  Divine  presence.  Now,  it 
n  quires  the  liigh  priest  with  his  sin  offering  to  typify  with  any  adequacy  Jesus  Christ. 
For  he  is  both  our  High  Priest  and  our  Sin  Offering.  He  humbles  himself  to  die  as  a 
Sacrifice  upon  the  cross;  he  is  a  voluntary  Sacrifice — he  offers  himself  (Heb.  vii  27). 
The  humiliation  of  our  High  Priest  can  only  be  judged  by  our  conception  of  the  glory 
of  Divinity  which  he  temporarily  resigned,  added  to  the  depth  of  ignominy  into  which 
in  his  crucifixion  he  came.  AH  this  was  necessary  that  a  way  of  reconciliation  might 
be  opened  up  for  sinners. 

II.  The  high  priest  was  required  next  to  perfume  the  audienck  chamber 
with  incense.  He  proceeded  with  a  censer  of  coals  from  off  the  altar,  and  a  handful 
of  incense,  and  was  careful  to  fill  the  holy  of  holies  with  the  fragrant  cloud.  Here  again 
does  it  require  the  incense,  in  addition  to  the  priest,  to  typify  the  relations  of  Jesus  to 
our  atonement.  The  work  of  atonement  begins  in  his  intercession.  Think  how  he 
prayed  during  his  life  on  earth — how  earnest  his  prayer  in  Gethsemane  was  when  he 
sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood ;  think,  further,  how  his  intercession  is  continued 
in  the  heavenly  places.  Prayer  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  redemptive 
work.  Without  this  inceuse,  even  the  blood  of  the  unblemished  lamb  would  lose  much 
of  its  effect. 

It  seems  evident  from  this  that  we  must  put  away  those  hard  and  business-like 
illustrations  of  atonement,  as  a  hard  bargain  driven  on  the  one  side  and  paid  literally 
and  in  full  on  the  other.     We  must  allow  a  sufficient  sphere  in  our  conceptions  for  th< 
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play  of  intercession  and  appeal,  and  remember  that,  while  it  ia  a  God  of  justice  who  !■ 
Batisfk'd,  lie  proves  himself  in  the  transaction  a  God  of  grace. 

III.  AftKR  the   incense  THKBB   IB   BROUGHT  IN   THK   BI.OOD,  FIRST  OF  HIS  OWN  BIU 

OFFERiNO,  AND  TUEN  OF  THE  fkoplk's.  The  l)lood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  R}inl)oliKed  by 
both, and  the  act  of  sprinkling  it  before  God  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  our  Great  llif^h 
Priest.  "  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  are  the 
figures  of  the  true  ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Gi>d  for  us." 
"Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once 
into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us "  (Ileb.  ii.  24,  12). 
Now,  the  presentation  of  blood  unto  God,  and  the  sprinkling  of  it  seven  times  in  the 
appointc*!  place,  represented  the  appeal  which  the  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus,  liis  Son,  is 
so  well  calculated  to  make  to  the  Divine  mercy  in  the  interests  of  guilty  men.  The 
law  of  moi'iation  is  that  self-sacrifice  stimulates  the  element  of  mercy  in  the  Judge.' 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  surely  God  does  not  require  such  an  ex  [tensive  stimulant, 
the  reply  is  that  the  self-sacrificing  Son  and  the  stimulated  Father  and  Jud.;e  are  m 
essence  one.  The  act  is  consequently  a  Divine  self-sacrifice,  to  stimulate  thu  element 
of  mercy  towards  man,  and  make  it  harmonize  with  justice.  Here  then  we  have 
remission  of  sins  secured  through  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Pardon  and 
reconciliation  are  thus  put  within  the  reach  of  the  sinner. 

IV.  But  the  high  priest  was  expected  not  only  to  secure  the  pardon  of 

BINS,   but   also   to   PUT    IT    AWAY    BY   THE    DISMISSAL    OF    THE    SCAPEGOAT.        For   the 

pardon  of  sin  is  not  all  man  needs.  He  requires  sin  to  be  put  away  from  him.  He 
needs  to  be  enabled  to  sing,  "As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he 
removed  our  transgressions  from  us"  (Ps.  ciii.  12).  Now,  this  putting  away  of  sin 
was  beautifully  represented  in  the  dismissal  of  the  sciipegoat.  This  second  sin  oflFer- 
ing,  after  having  the  sins  of  the  people  heaped  upon  its  head  by  the  priestly  confession, 
is  sent  away  in  care  of  a  faithful  servant  to  the  wilderness,  there  to  be  left  in  loneliness 
either  to  live  or  die.  Here  again  we  have  a  type  of  Jesus.  He  is  our  ScapeL;oat.  He 
carried  our  sins  on  his  devoted  head  into  that  wilderness  of  desolation  and  loneliness, 
■which  compelled  from  him  the  cry,  " My  God,  my  (xoA,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 
There  did  he  fully  atone  for  them,  and  secured  their  annihilation.  As  we  meditate 
upon  this  portion  of  his  mediation,  we  are  enabled  by  the  Spirit  to  realize  that  sin  is 

!)ut  away  through  Christ's  sacrifice  of  himself  (Heb.  ix.  2G).  That  desolation  of  tlie 
\edeemer  into  which  he  entered  for  us  interposes  itself,  so  to  speak,  between  us  and 
our  sins,  and  we  feel  a  wholesome  separation  from  them.  How  can  we  ever  love  sin 
when  we  realize  that  it  led  our  Lord  to  this  ? 

V.  The   high   priest,  having  thus   disposed  of  sin,  resumed   his  glortous 

GARMENTS,  AND  OFFERED  THE    BURNT  OFFERINO    FOE  HIMSELF   AND  THE  PEOPLE.      The 

staf^es  already  noticed  have  been  prayer,  the  remission  of  sins  through  the  shedding  of 
blood,  and  the  putting  away  of  sin  through  the  dismissal  of  the  victim.  Now  conies 
dedication  as  the  crowning  purpose  of  the  atonement,  and  which  the  burnt  offering  all 
along  has  indicated.  It  is  Christ  who  oflFers  this  burnt  ofiering,  and  is  the  Burnt  Offer- 
ing. That  is  to  say,  he  has  offered  for  men  a  perfect  righteousness,  as  well  as  afforded 
us  a  perfect  example.  Our  consecration  to  God  is  ideally  to  be  a  perfect  one — but 
really  how  imperfect!  but  Christ  is  made  unto  us  sanctification ;  we  are  complete  a- 
him ;  we  are  accepted  in  the  Beloved;  and  we  learn  and  try  to  live  as  he  lived,  holy  as 
he  was  holy. 

Moreover,  upon  the  burnt  ofiering  was  presented  the  fat  of  the  sin  ofiering,  the  Lord 
thus  emphasizing  his  satisfaction  with  the  atonement,  and  his  acceptance  of  it.  The 
remainder  of  the  sin  offering,  as  a  sacred  thing,  is  carried  to  a  clean  place  without  thi 
camp,  and  there  burned.  In  no  more  beautiful  way  could  God  convey  the  assurance  to 
his  people  that  the  ritual  of  atonement  was  complete  and  acceptable  to  him.  It  is 
when  we  gratefully  dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service,  that  we 
receive  the  assurance  of  acceptance  in  the  Beloved. 

VI.  The  WASHING  of  the  three  men  officiating  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 

CONVEYS    SURELY    THE    IDEA    OF    THE    CONTAMINATING    POWKR    OF   SIN.      For    the    high 

priest,  before   he  puts  on  the  glorious  garments  and  presents  thd  burnt  ofiering,  is 
'  Of.  Mozley,  ul  tupra,  p.  169. 
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required  to  wasli  himself  in  water.  The  man  who  piloted  the  scapegoat  to  the  wilder- 
ness has  also  to  perform  careful  and  complete  ablutions.  And  so  has  the  man  who 
took  the  remains  of  the  sin  offering  beyond  the  camp.  For  all  three  had  to  deal  with 
sin,  and  are  ceremonially  affected  by  it.  Most  vivid  must  have  been  the  impression 
thus  produced  upon  the  people.  Sin  would  appear  the  abominable  thing  which  God 
hates,  when  it  is  so  defiling. 

We  have  here  the  climax  of  the  sacrificial  worship.  The  Day  of  Atonement  would 
be  a  rest  indeed  to  the  sin-burdened  people.  At  the  tabernacle  they  see  in  ritual 
how  God  could  be  reconciled  to  man,  and  how  he  could  pardon  and  put  away  sin.  As 
the  smoke  of  the  burnt  offering  passed  up  to  heaven,  many  a  soul  felt  that  a  burden  was 
gone,  and  that  the  heavens  were  smiling  once  more.  May  the  experience  of  the  day 
of  atonement  abide  in  our  hearts  still,  for  we  need  it  as  much  as  the  pilgrims  long 
ago.— R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — i. — The  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  Jewish  high  priest  was 
an  eminent  type  of  Christ.  He  was  this  on  ordinary  occasions  of  his  ministry,  in 
respect  to  which  Jesus  is  called  "  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession "  (Heb.  iii.  1). 
But  he  was  especially  so  upon  this  great  occasion  of  his  entrance  into  the  most  holy 
place. 

I.  The  most  holt  PiiACB  of  the  temple  was  a  type  of  heaven.  1.  The  taber- 
nacle was  a  figure  of  the  universe.  (1)  It  represented  the  material  universe.  In 
allusion  to  tliis,  Paul  speaks  of  the  universe  as  the  great  house  built  by  the  hands  of 
God  (see  Heb.  iii.  3,  4).  And  our  Lord,  also,  alluding  to  the  temple  with  its  many 
courts  and  ofiBces,  speaks  of  the  universe  as  his  Father's  house  (John  xiv,  1).  (2)  It 
likewise  represented  the  moral  universe.  In  this  light  it  is  also  viewed  by  Paul  in  the 
same  connection  as  that  in  which  he  likens  it  to  the  material  (see  Heb.  iii.  6).  In 
many  places  of  Scripture  the  people  of  God  are  described  under  the  similitude  of  the 
temple  (see  1  Cor.  iii.  16;  2  Cor.  vi.  16;  Eph.  ii.  21,  22  ;  1  Pet.  u.  5).  2.  Tfie  holy 
places  signified  the  heavens.  (1)  Amongst  the  coverings  were  what  our  version  calls 
"  badgers'  skins,"  but  the  original  word  (cnn),  techesh,  in  ancient  versions  is  explained 
to  denote  a  colour,  viz.  blue.  The  covering  may  have  been  composed  of  rams'  skins 
dyed  blue,  as  the  other  covering  w  as  of  "  rams'  skins  dyed  red."  Blue  was  the  proper 
colour  to  suggest  the  air,  while  the  red  would  suggest  the  golden  glow  of  the  light  in 
the  ethereal  heavens.  (2)  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  gate  of  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
which  stood  always  open,  styles  it  an  "  emblem  of  the  heavens."  And  the  vail  leading 
from  the  porch  to  ihe  holy  place,  made  like  Babylonish  tapestry  (Josh.  vii.  21)  of  blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twmed  linen,  he  compares  to  the  elements  (*  Wars,*  v.  5). 
Josephus  also  describes  the  branched  candlestick,  with  its  seven  lights,  as  emblems  of 
the  planets  of  the  solar  system.  (3)  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  details,  the  broad 
fact  is  not  left  to  conjecture  or  even  to  tradition  ;  for  Paul  tells  us  plainly  that  the 
holy  places  were  patterns  of  the  heavens  (Heb.  iv.  14 ;  ix.  28).  3.  The  most  holy  place 
figured  the  supreme  heaven.  (1)  This  must  be  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  Shechiuah 
was  there.  God  appeared  then  in  regal  state  upon  his  throne  of  glory.  The 
cherubim  around  him  represented  the  powers  of  creation,  physical  and  intellectual, 
which  all  wait  upon  him  to  fulfil  his  will  everywhere  in  the  great  universe.  Their 
faces  were  so  placed  that,  while  tbey  all  looked  inward  upon  the  propitiatory,  they  also 
looked  outward  in  all  directions  upon  the  house.  (2)  This  innermost  sanctuary  Paul 
accordingly  describes  as  ''heaven  itself" — an  expression  synonymous  to  the  "third 
heaven,"  and  "heaven  of  heavens"  (Heb.  ix.  24;  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  Deut.  x.  14;  Ps. 
cxv.  16).     It  is  the  palace  of  God  and  of  angels. 

IL  The  entrance  of  the  high  priest  into  the  most  holy  place  adumbrated  that 
OF  Jesus  into  heaven.  (See  Heb.  viii.  1,  2 ;  ix.  11,  12,  23,  24.)  1.  Ee  entered  in  his 
white  garments.  (1)  Not  in  his  "  golden  robes."  These  are  vulgarly  supposed  to  have 
oeen  his  nobler  vestments,  and  it  is  thought  that  entering  in  his  white  garments  he 
appeared  in  "mean"  attire,  to  express  "humiliation"  and  "mourning"  (see  Matthew 
Henry,  in  loc).  (2)  But  is  this  opinion  just?  Where  are  the  white  robes  of  the  high 
priest  so  described  in  Scripture?  Is  it  not  rather  the  other  way  (see  Ezek.  xliv.  17)? 
Are  the  seven  angels  (Rev.  xv.  6)  described  as  in  mean  attire  ?  As  a  matter  of  fi\ct, 
did  Jesus  meanly  or  mourningly  enter  heaven?     Was  it  not  rather  his  entrance  "into 
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his  glory"  after  bis  "  sufferings"  were  "  finished"  ([Luke  xxiv.  26)?  (3)  The  whit« 
robes  represented  the  glorious  body  of  his  reburrection  (see  1  Tim.  vi.  14 — 16;  Heb. 
ix.  24,  25).  And  a  siicciiiien  of  the  quality  of  these  garments  wa.s  given  on  the  mount 
of  transfiguration,  when  the  li-jht  of  his  glory  was  so  white  that  no  fuller  on  earth  could 
make  linen  to  compare  with  it  (see  Matt.  xvii.  2  ;  Mark  ix.  3).  2.  Note  now  the  allusion 
to  Nud'tb  ami  Abihu.  (1)  (See  ver.  1 ;  refer  ahso  to  ch.  x.  i,  2.)  This  terrible  event 
occurred  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Numb.  iii.  4),  where  the  Law  was  given,  and  where 
these  very  men  were  called  up  with  Aaron  to  witness  the  glory  of  the  Lord  (Exud. 
xxiv.  1).  Whatever  induced  them  to  offer  strange  fire,  tliey  became,  in  the  sequel, 
a  figure  of  Jesus,  who  came  notwiih  legal  righteousness,  and  whom  the  fire  of  Gud  was 
to  search  to  the  utmost.  (-)  Aaron  now  became  a  similar  typo  (see  ver.  2).  He 
waa  to  die  if  lie  came  near  Jehovah,  and  so  represented  Jesus,  who,  in  the  union  of  his 
manhood  with  the  Godhead,  was  to  die.  This  issue  was  only  averted  from  Aaron  by 
the  substitution  of  animal  sacrifices,  which  were  to  procure  the  "  forbearance  ot  God," 
until  Immanuel  should  put  away  typical  sin  sacrifices  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
(.^)  To  avert  death  from  Aaron,  God  appointed  that  incense  also  should  be  fumed 
liefore  the  mercy-seat,  in  the  cloud  of  which  he  would  appear  (vew.  2, 12,  1 3).  The  cloud 
tempered  the  fierceness  of  the  fire  of  the  presence  of  God,  ami  showed  that,  in  virtue  ol 
the  intercession  of  Christ,  man  may  see  God  and  live. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  5 — 28. — The  sacrifices  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Upon  ordinary  occasions 
sacrifices  might  be  offered  by  common  priests,  who  might  act  as  representatives  of  the 
high  priest  or  as  representatives  of  the  people,  and  so  be  types  of  Christ,  or  types  of 
Christians.  But  upon  this  day  the  high  priest  must  act  in  person,  which  leaves  no 
Joubt  as  to  these  transactions  being  eminently  emblematical  of  Christ  and  of  his  great 
work.     We  notice — 

L  T.iE  OFFERINGS  FOB  Aabon  AND  HIS  HOUSE.  (See  ver.  6.)  1.  In  these  Christ  i$ 
viewed  in  his  relation  to  his  Church.  (1)  The  Christian  Church  is  the  house  or  family 
of  Jesus  (Heb.  iii.  6).  (See  Ps.  cxxxv.  19,  where  the  "  house  of  Aaron,"  as  opposed  to 
the  "  house  of  Israel,"  may  be  spiritually  construed  to  denote  the  Christian  as  oj)posed 
to  the  Hebrew  Church.)  (2)  To  his  Church  Jesus  stands  in  the  relations  of  (o)  I'riest, 
(6)  Sacrifice,  (c)  Bondsman.  He  bears  our  sin  in  his  own  person,  and  dies  for  us,  as 
Aaron  would  have  died  for  his  own  sin  and  that  of  his  house,  had  not  the  sin  sacrifices 
been  substituted  to  procure  the  forbearance  of  God  until  our  competent  Aaron  should 
aj)p>ear  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  of  justice  and  mercy.  (3)  Aaron,  in  making  atone- 
ment for  himself  and  his  house,  evinced  that  Christ  should  be  a  priest  having  compas- 
sion (see  Heb.  v.  2,  3).  For  though  Jesus  had  no  sin  of  his  own,  yet  did  he  take  upon 
him  our  nature,  with  its  curse,  so  as  to  be  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  " 
(comp.  Heb.  vii.  28,  margin;  ii.  18;  iv.  15).  What  a  blessed  assurance  for  us  I 
2.  But  Christ  cannot  be  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  (1)  Aaron  for  himself  and  for  all  his 
house  needed  sacrifices  to  atone  for  their  own  sins ;  how  then  could  they  put  away  sin 
from  others  ?  This  they  could  only  do  typically  and  ceremonially  (see  Heb.  vii.  26, 
27).  (2)  Provision  was  made  in  the  family  of  Aaron  for  the  transmission  of  the  priest- 
hood from  hand  to  hand ;  it  was  therefore  never  contemplated  that  any  member  of  that 
house  should  have  the  priesthood  in  perpetuity.  But  this  we  must  have  in  the  office 
of  a  i>erfect  Priest.  His  intercession  must  have  no  interruption  (see  Heb.  vii.  2i — 25). 
(3)  To  fulfil  these  conditions,  Christ  is  come,  a  high  priest  alter  the  order  of  Melchisedec 
(Ps.  ex.  4;  Heb.  vii.  15 — 22).  He  sprang  from  Judah,  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake 
nothing  concerning  priesthood  (Heb.  vii.  11 — 14).  We  may  praise  God  fnr  the 
perfection  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  which  needs  no  supplement  in  the  oflBces  of 
mortals. 

II.  The  offerings  fob  the  people.  1.  There  was  the  burnt  offering.  (1)  This, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  the  individual  mi^jht  be  a  bullock,  or  a  ram,  or  a  he- 
goat,  or,  iu  case  ot  poverty,  a  pigeon ;  but  in  this  case  for  the  nation,  as  in  the  conse- 
cration of  the  priests,  the  ram  is  specifid  (ch.  i.  3,  10,  14;  viii.  18).  It  is  suggested 
that  this  animal  was  chosen  for  the  offensiveness  of  its  smell,  in  order  to  represent  the 
odiousness  of  sin.  (2)  In  this  case  also  the  high  priest  in  person,  and  alone,  officiated. 
No  one  was  to  remain  with  him  in  the  taljernacle  of  the  congregation  (ver.  17), 
What  ftu  expressive  figure  of  Christ  (see  Isa.  Ixiii.  3,  5 ;  Zech.  xiii.  7  i  Matt.  xxvi.  31, 
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56 ;  John  xvi.  32) !  No  one  could  help  Jesus  in  his  great  work  of  atonement.  2.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  two  goats  notu  claims  attention.  (1)  Two  are  brought,  to  foreshadow 
what  one  could  not  adequately,  viz.  that  one  part  only  of  the  compound  person  of 
Christ  could  die,  while  both  parts  were  necessary  for  his  making  atonement.  The 
animal  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scapegoat  was  to  stand  alive  before  the  Lord,  to 
make  atonement  with  him  (ver.  10 ;  see  Heb.  viii.  3 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18).  The  "  some- 
what "  which  our  high  p.iest  has  to  offer  is  his  humanity,  which  his  Godhead  supported 
and  rendered  infinitely  efficacious  for  the  expiation  of  sin.  (2)  In  casting  lots  upon 
the  goats,  one  for  the  I.ord,  and  the  other  for  the  scapegoat,  we  are  taught  that  the 
suffeiiHgs  of  Christ  were  ordered  by  the  providence  of  God  (see  Acts  iv.  28).  This  is 
amply  evinced  in  the  wonderfully  detailed  anticipations  of  prophecy.  (3)  Aaron  laid 
his  two  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  creature  that  was  to  be  the  scapegoat,  and  con- 
fessed the  sins  of  the  congregation.  These  were  such  as  may  not  have  been  atoned  for 
by  the  usual  sacrifices.  And  they  are  summed  up  as  "  iniquities  "  and  "  transgres- 
sions "  and  "  sins  "  (ver.  21).  Laden  with  these,  (4)  he  was  sent  away  "  by  the  hand 
of  a  man  of  opportunity  "  (ver.  21,  margin).  Such  was  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  bore 
the  cross  on  which  the  atonement  was  to  be  made  for  sin  (Matt,  xxvii.  32 ;  see  Gal.  vi, 
14  ;  Eph.  ii.  16 ;  Col.  ii.  14).  Jesus  was  hurried  along  to  his  execution  by  the  rabble 
rather  than  by  any  officer  appointed  to  lead  him.  And  as  the  man  of  opportunity  was 
to  be  unclean  until  he  had  bathed  his  flesh  and  washed  his  clothes,  so  will  the  blood 
of  the  murder  of  Jesus  be  upon  the  Jews  until  it  is  cleansed  by  their  repentance  and 
faith  (comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  25  and  Joel  iii.  21).  (5)  The  scapegoat  was  to  go  away 
with  its  burilen  into  a  "  a  land  not  inhabited,"  or  "  land  of  separation,"  a  "  wilder- 
ness," a  place  in  which  it  might  be  lost  sight  of.  This  was  designed  to  teach  us  how 
effectually  our  sins  are  borne  away  into  oblivion  by  Christ  (Ps.  ciii,  12  ;  Isa.  xxxviii. 
17  ;  Micah  vii.  19  ;  John  i.  29  ;  Heb.  viii.  12).  To  set  forth  this  important  truth,  it  was 
also  ordered  that  the  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  was  brought  into  the  sanctuary 
by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  were  burnt  vjithout  the  camp  (ver.  27 ;  Heb.  xiii.  11,  12). 
So,  like  the  ''  man  of  opportunity,"  whoever  burnt  the  sin  offering  became  unclean, 
and  so  remained  until  he  had  washed  (see  Zech.  xiii.  1).  Have  we  been  purified  from 
all  complicity  in  the  guilt  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  ?— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  29 — 34. — The  Day  cf  Atonement.  In  this  summary  we  have  the  design  of  the 
statute. 

I.  Atonement  was  made  fob  the  tabernacle.  1.  The  work  of  Christ  affects  the 
rnaterial  universe.  (1)  The  tabernacle,  we  have  seen  (see  on  vers.  1 — 4),  was  a  type  of 
the  universe,  material  and  moral ;  and  that  the  holy  places  represented  the  heavens. 
The  sprinkling  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  holy  places,  therefore,  teaches  that  the 
universe  is  affected  by  the  atonement  of  Christ  (vers.  15 — 19,  33 ;  Heb.  ix.  12,  23,  24  ; 
Kev.  V.  6).  (2)  Aaron,  as  the  type  of  Christ,  entered  into  the  holiest  place,  but  then 
only  once  in  the  \  ear,  nor  could  he  without  dying  open  an  entrance  into  it  even  for 
his  son,  who,  in  his  turn,  could  only  enter  there  as  the  type  of  Christ.  This  showed 
that,  while  the  tabernacle  stood,  the  way  into  the  holiest  was  not  made  manifest.  But 
the  vail  was  not  only  rent  in  the  torn  flesh  of  Jesus,  so  that  he  himself  became  the 
Way,  but  he  entered  heaven  himself  once  for  all  (Heb.  x.  19,  20).  (3)  Do  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  privileges  of  our  spiritual  priesthood  (Heb.  x.  21,  22)  ?  2.  The  work 
of  Christ  influences  the  moral  universe.  (1)  Angels,  therefore,  manifested  interest  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glories  that  should  follow  (Exod.  xxv.  20 ;  Dan.  viii. 
13  ;  1  Pet.  i.  11 — 13).  The  sprinkling  of  the  holy  places  teaches  that,  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  holy  angels  are  reconciled  to  us.  By  the  sanctifying  power  of  his 
grace  we  are  brought  into  sympathy  with  them.  (2)  They  are  now,  therefore,  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Church  ;  and  are  themselves  a  part  of  the  great  family  of  Jesus 
(see  Dan.  xii.  5,  6  ;  Eph.  i.  10 ;  iii.  10,  15  ;  Phil.  ii.  9—11). 

II.  Atonement  was  made  foe  the  people.  1.  None  were  exempted  from  the  need 
of  it.  (1)  Aaron  and  his  house  were  in  the  same  category  with  the  people  in  this 
respect.  Though  types,  they  were  yet  sinful  men.  (2)  But  through  the  blood- 
shedding  of  this  day,  all  stood  "  clean  from  all  sins  before  the  Lord,"  i.e.  he  looked 
u[)on  them  and  accepted  them  as  clean.  So  in  the  great  day  of  judgment  will  he 
louk.  upon  us  and  accept  us  as  clean  through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesua 
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Christ  (Jude  24).  2.  It  was  a  general  expiation.  (1)  It  occurred  but  once  in  tlio 
year.  It  was  to  atone  for  iniquities,  tranngresBions,  and  sins,  which,  througli  igno< 
ranee,  inadvertency,  or  perhaps  neglect,  had  not  been  atoned  for  by  ordinary  sacrificoH, 
Christ  not  only  atones  for  particular  sins,  but  for  sin  itself.  (2)  It  was  repeated  every 
year.  Tlie  utmost  the  Jewish  priest  could  do  was  to  call  sin  to  reinonibrance,  and 
point  to  a  greater  than  himself,  who  needed  not  to  repeat  his  offering  (see  Heb.  x. 
1-3). 

III.  The  Day  of  Atonembnt  was  to  bb  kept  as  a  sabbath.  1.  In  it  they  were  to 
afflict  thtir  souls.  (1)  (See  ver.  31  ;  also  Ps.  xxxv.  13 ;  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  7,  13 ;  Dan.  x.  3, 
12.^  (2)  Resting  from  the  toil  of  the  world,  with  afflicted  souls,  while  their  sins  were 
called  to  their  remembrance,  suggests  that  repentance  towarils  God  must  accompany 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xx.  21).  2.  In  it  they  were  to  rest.  (1)  This 
Bug;^ested  relief  from  the  burden  of  sin.  What  a  gracious  sabbath  in  the  soul  is  the 
jteuse  of  sins  forgiven  1  (2)  This  would  be  all  the  more  expressive  upon  the  year  of 
jubilee,  which,  every  forty-ninth  year,  came  in  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (ch.  xxv.  9). 
3.  The  time  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month.  (1)  Dr.  Lightfoot  computes  that 
this  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Moses  came  the  last  time  down  from  the 
mount,  brin-ing  with  iiim  the  renewed  tables,  and  having  the  glory  shining  in  his  face. 
(2)  Jesus  appears  literally  to  have  ascended  into  the  heavens,  as  his  type  passed  behind 
the  vail,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  (see  reasoning  conducting  to  this 
conclusion  in  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Guinness's  work  on  'The  Approaching  End  of  the 
Age ').  It  was  the  time  of  the  vintage,  and  marks  the  fulness  of  the  atonement  (see 
Mark  xii.  1 — 9  ;  comp.  Rev.  xix.  15).  (.5)  It  may  prove  that,  on  some  anniversary  of 
this  day,  .Jesus  will  come  down  from  heaven,  in  a  glory  immeasurably  brighter  than 
that  in  which  Moses  descended  from  the  mount,  to  set  up  his  kingdom  upon  this  earth 
(see  Acts  i.  11).  The  vintage  of  his  wrath  upon  hia  enemies  precedes  the  sabbath  uf 
bis  kingdom.— -J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  6. — A  solemn  ceremony.  There  was  risk  involved  in  drawing  nigh  to  the 
manifested  presence  of  the  Deity.  God  desired  not  that  the  judgment  upon  Nadab 
and  Abihu  should  be  repeated;  rather  would  he  be  "sanctified"  by  reverent  approach 
at  appointed  seasons  in  appointed  ways.  The  Almighty  can  cause  the  wrath  of  man 
to  praise  him,  but  he  prefers  to  be  honoured  by  the  affection  that  seeks  diligently  to 
observe  his  precepts.  Hence  the  directions  issued  concerning  the  great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, on  which  the  high  priest  was  to  come  into  closest  contact  with  Jehovah.  Let 
us  consider  those  directions  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  purging  away  of  the  unclean- 
ness  of  the  priests. 

I.  The  fact  that  the  high  priest  was  to  make  atonement  for  himself  akd 
HI8  HOUSE.  1.  It  prevented  pride,  keeping  alive  in  his  breast  a  sense  of  infirmity.  The 
expression,  "for  his  house,"  means  his  sons,  and  afterwards  all  who  were  of  the  priejitly 
order.  The  pomp  of  office  requires  some  guarantee  against  undue  exaltation.  A  lofty 
position  is  apt  to  turn  a  weak  man's  head,  and  his  fall  becomes  the  more  calamitous. 
It  is  certain  that  the  highest  in  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  claim  exemption  from  sin. 
2.  It  enkindled  sympathy  with  those /or  whom  he  had  to  exercise  his  sacred  functions 
(see  this  beautifully  insisted  on  in  the  Epistle  to  Heb.  v.  2,  3).  Note  likewise  the 
superiority  of  Christ's  sympathy  because  of  exquisite  holy  tenderness  of  spirit,  un- 
blunted  by  passion.  Jesus  Christ  acquired  a  fellow-feeling  by  his  humiliation  in 
becoming  man,  and  in  being  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  whereas  Aaron  was 
exalted  to  be  a  high  priest,  and  needed  to  remember  his  humanity.  If  Aaron  forgot 
this,  and  treated  the  worshippers  gruffly,  not  only  would  their  feelings  be  wounded, 
but  his  intercession  would  be  so  much  the  less  efficacious,  for  even  under  the  Law 
sentiment  was  requisite  as  well  as  symbol.  3.  Its  priority  to  the  atonement  made  for 
the  ptople  emphasized  the  truth  that  only  the  cleansed  can  make  others  clean,  only  the 
sinless  can  rightly  intercede  for  the  sinful.  Because  Jesus  Christ  is  holy,  he  sanctifies 
his  followers.  He  who  was  eminently  forgiving  could  pray  to  his  Father  to  forgive  his 
murderers.  None  but  believers  saved  through  grace  should  preach  the  gospth  4.  It 
prophesied  the  eventzial  supersession  of  Aaron's  order  by  a  perfect  priesthood.  There 
was  evidence  of  defect  in  its  very  face.  Not  always  could  God  be  satisfied  with  or 
iB»u  lejoiM  in  imperfect  mediation.    Au  intercessor  needing  forgiveness  for  himself,  a 
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purifier  who  had  constantly  to  cleanse  himself,  pointed  to  the  advent  of  One  who 
should  have  no  need  to  offer  up  yearly  sacrifice  on  his  ovra  account,  whose  purity 
should  be  real,  not  merely  ceremonial  and  symbolical. 

II.  The  ceremony  enjoined.  1.  The  attire.  The  gorgeous  clothing  of  colour, 
gold,  bells,  and  pomegranates,  was  laid  aside,  the  whole  body  washed  in  water,  and  a 
garb  of  white  linen  donned.  It  was  a  day  in  which  the  fact  of  sin  was  prominent,  and 
splendour  ill  befitted  such  an  occasion.  Besides,  the  high  priest  was  not  to  look  upon 
himself  this  day  as  representing  God  to  the  people,  but  as  presenting  the  people  to 
God,  and  a  humble  demeanour,  indicated  by  plain  attire,  was  appropriate  to  this 
function.  Then,  too,  the  white  linen  spoke  of  the  holiness  which  the  day's  services 
were  to  secure.  It  was  the  garment  of  salvation,  in  which  God  manifested  his  willing- 
ness to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  people  from  their  sins.  2.  The  sacrifices,  a  sin  offering 
and  a  burnt  offering.  Leaving  consideration  for  the  present  of  what  was  peculiar  to 
the  day  in  the  former,  here  note  (1)  that  a  harmony  is  observable  in  all  God's  laws, 
\\'hilst  this  sin  offering  had  its  special  rites,  in  other  respects  it  was  to  he  treated 
according  to  the  general  rules — a  portion  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  carcase  burnt 
outside  the  camp.  A  likeness  is  traceable  in  the  dealings  of  God,  whether  ordinary  or 
extraordinary.  Underlying  features  are  discerned  similar  to  those  ascertained  in  other 
departments.  Miracles  have  their  customary  analogies  and  laws;  the  operations  of 
the  Spirit  proceed  on  familiar  lines  and  principles ;  the  worship  and  service  of  heaven 
will  present  some  of  the  aspects  that  have  marked  the  gatherings  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  earth.  (2)  Again  we  observe  how  purification  precedes  consecration.  The  burnt 
offering  followed  the  sin  offering.  After  fresh  ablution,  the  high  priest  arrayed  himself 
in  his  usual  vestments,  and  proceeded  to  place  the  holocaust  upon  the  altar,  to  be  the 
emblem  of  unreserved  surrender  to  God's  glory.  Having  been  bought  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  and  thus  redeemed  from  sin,  we  are  enabled  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  service  of  God.  It  is  in  vain  that  men  attempt  the  latter  without  the  former. 
3.  The  entrance  ivto  the  holy  of  holies.  How  solemn  and  full  of  awe  the  moment  in 
which  the  priest  drew  aside  the  vail  and  came  near  to  the  Divine  presence !  He  was 
alone  with  God  !  It  was  dark  but  for  the  mysterious  light  that  appeared  between  the 
cherubim,  and  the  glowing  coals  on  which  he  put  the  incense.  Not  too  clearly  might 
man  contemplate  even  "  the  cloud  "  that  was  the  enwrapment  of  Jehovah ;  the  cloud 
of  incense  must  cast  an  additional  covering  over  the  mercy-seat.  Not  lingering  to 
indulge  profane  curiosity,  the  high  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  upon 
the  front  of  the  mercy-seat,  and  upon  the  floor  of  the  holy  place.  What  a  view  was 
thus  obtained  of  the  majesty  of  God!  what  thoughts  of  his  condescension  in  permitting 
a  sinful  creature  to  have  such  access  to  him !  May  not  we  learn  the  impiety  of  seeking 
to  pry  too  closely  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  existence  ?  Prayer  becomes  us  in 
appearing  before  him ;  then  do  we  know  most  of  God,  and  protect  ourselves  from  death. 
And  the  prayer  is  made  efiicacious  through  the  atoning  blood.  The  ark  containing 
the  commandments  which  we  have  transgressed  is  covered  by  the  golden  plate  of 
Divine  mercy,  and  that  mercy  is  everlastingly  secured  by  the  atonement  wherewith 
it  is  honoured  and  appealed  to. 

Conclusion.  The  privilege  of  the  high  priest  was  nothing  to  what  we  enjoy.  What 
boldness  we  may  use  in  entering  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  1  What 
remission  of  sins,  what  freedom  from  guilt,  what  liberty  and  gladness  are  ours !  Our 
Eigh  Priest  has  entered  as  our  Forerunner,  not  for  us  merely,  into  heaven  itself  (Heb. 
ix.  8).  As  Aaron  came  forth  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  Israelites,  so  shall  Christ 
appear,  apart  from  sin,  to  them  that  wut  for  him  unto  salvation.  He  shall  **  receive 
us  unto  himself." — S.  B.  A, 

Vers.  29 — 34. —  The  Day  of  Atonement.  This  was  a  day  second  to  none  in  import- 
ance. The  rites  then  celebrated  were  the  most  awe-insjiiring  of  all,  and  concerned 
the  whole  nation,  which  stood  watching  outside  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  tabernacle. 
Not  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  established  ritual  was  allowable;  it  was  too 
significant  and  solemn  in  character  to  permit  of  alteration. 

I.  It  was  A  DAT  OF  CNIVEB8AL  ATONEMENT.  The  high  priest  made  atonement  for 
himself  and  the  order  of  priests,  for  the  people  ot  the  congregation,  for  the  brazen 
Altar,  for  tb«  tabernacle,  and  for  the  sanctuary.    Thus  was  taught  the  truth  that  aik 
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mini^Iea  with  the  holiest  of  men  and  their  deeds,  with  the  holiest  things  and  places. 
Defilement  attaches  to  oiir  highest  acts  of  worship,  to  our  best  thoughts  and  prayers. 
The  tabeniacle  needed  cleansing  because  of  the  "  uncleanness  "  of  the  people  (ver.  16) 
among  whom  it  was  situated.  The  noblest  men  receive  some  degree  of  coiitatnination 
from  their  surroundings,  and  the  purest  principles  have  some  alloy  adhering  to  them 
throuijh  use.  Mere  ignorance  of  specific  transgressions  was  not  sufficient  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  atonement  Sin  was  there,  though  they  should  discern  it  not.  "  I 
know  nothing  against  myself,  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified."  Could  any  spectacle 
more  vividly  impress  upon  the  mind  the  reality  of  sin  and  the  need  of  its  removal  ? 

II.  It  was  A  DAT  OF  HUMILIATION.  "  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls."  The  word  implies 
•elf-denial  and  consequent  fasting.  Not  lightly  was  sin  to  be  regarded  1  We  are  ever 
ready  to  extenuate  our  guilt  and  to  minimize  its  enormity.  The  transgressions  in  respect 
of  which  a  sin  offering  was  pwscribed  were  not  high-handed  acts  of  rebellion,  but  such 
as  resulted  from  man's  frailty,  from  natural  depravity.  Yet  this  was  not  deemed  an 
excuse  of  itself,  it  only  showed  the  importance  of  providing  for  its  atonement.  No  man 
with  a  perception  of  the  magnitude  of  his  iniquity  can  retain  a  heart  at  ease,  a  con- 
science at  rest.  If  there  be  such  quietude,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  deadening  influence 
of  sin.  Though  sin  has  been  overruled  to  the  glory  of  God,  it  is  in  itself  abominable, 
and  must  be  viewed  with  abhorrence.   Well  may  we  bow  before  God  in  deep  abasement  1 

III.  It  was  A  DAY  OF  BEST.  No  work  of  any  kind  was  permitted — it  was  a  "  sabbath 
of  sabbaths,"  All  the  attention  of  the  people  was  concentrated  upon  the  ceremony 
observed  by  the  high  priest.  What  a  rebuke  here  to  those  who  cannot  spare  time  to 
think  of  their  state  before  God !  Surely  the  transcendent  importance  of  religion  justifies 
occasional  abstention  from  ordinary  labour.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  forfeit  eternal  life  ?  The  constitution  of  our  minds  does  not  enable 
us  to  think  seriously  of  many  things  at  once.  Let  not  the  concerns  of  the  soul  be 
thereby  shelved.  If  we  will  not  afford  the  necessary  period  here,  there  will  come  a  long 
season  of  forced  meditation,  when  the  subject  of  sin  and  its  forgiveness  shall  pierce  us 
through  and  through  with  unutterable  remorse. 

IV.  It  was  A  FIXED  DAT.  God,  in  his  merciful  forethought,  set  apart  the  tenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  lest  the  Israelites  should  forget  the  duty  incumbent  upon  them. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  time  determined  upon  for  religious  worship. 
It  comes  regularly,  and  even  children  look  for  it.  It  prevents  excuses,  ensures  due 
remembrance,  and  leads  to  fitting  preparation.  What  is  to  be  done  at  any  time  is 
practically  for  no  time.  But  the  observance  of  such  days  needs  to  be  guarded  against 
degenerating  into  formalism  and  routine.  And  under  the  gospel  no  adventitious 
sacramentarian  importance  must  be  annexed  to  these  seasons,  otherwise  we  fall  under 
the  censure  of  the  apostle,  as  observing  "days,  and  months,  and  seasons,  and  years." 
Oh  !  for  wisdom  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  ordinances! 

V.  It  was  A  DAY  OF  TEABLY  OBSEBVANCE.  The  imperfection  of  other  sacrifices  and 
purifications  was  thus  clearly  demonstrated,  for  however  attended  to  they  did  not 
exclude  the  Day  of  Atonement.  And  the  yearly  repetition  of  the  day  itself  told  the  same 
tale,  pointed  the  same  moral  of  the  impotence  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  to  "  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect "  (see  Heb.  x.  1 — i).  The  day  served  its  purpose  indeed,  but 
only  by  shadow  and  prefiguration.  Compared  with  the  Crucifixion,  it  was  but  a  "  splen- 
did failure"  to  pacify  the  conscience,  cleanse  the  heart,  and  quicken  the  life  of  those 
who  participated  in  its  effects. 

VI.  It  was  A  DAT  OF  HUMILIATION  THAT  PBEPABED  THE  WAT  FOB  A  JOYOUS  FESTIVAL. 

After  five  days  commenced  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  distinguished  for  its  rejoicing  beyond 
all  others.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  closed  with  a  burnt  offering,  in 
which  the  people  symbolically  renewed  their  self-dedication  to  the  worship  and  s  irvice 
of  Gk>d;  and  very  appropriately  the  chief  feature  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the 
large  number  of  burnt  offerings  presented,  as  if  the  people  should  testify  their  gladness  at 
the  thought  of  pardoned  iniquity,  and  of  belonging  to  a  God  who  so  graciously  blessed 
them  and  granted  the  increase  of  their  fields.  The  man  whose  sia  is  forgiven  and  put 
away  is  truly  happy.  He  can  devote  himself  to  God  with  glad  ardour.  The  cloud  that 
brought  the  storm  and  darkness  has  passed  to  the  far  horizon,  and  now  it  is  brightened 
with  many  hues  from  the  dazzling  sun.  Grief  on  account  of  sin  is  not  designed  to  mar 
^)erm»nently  the  pleasure  of  our  days.  The  depression  is  succeeded  by  elevation  of  soul 
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The  surgeon's  lance  may  have  pained  us,  but  now  we  are  tranquil  through  the  relief 
afforded,— S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1,  2. — The  peril  of  privilege.  Was  it,  then,  necessary  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  Aaron's  dying  at  his  post  ?  Was  he,  the  chosen  servant  of  God,  who  had  been 
80  solemnly  inducted  into  his  office  (chs.  viii.,  ix,),  in  actual  peril  of  death  as  he 
ministered  unto  the  Lord  ?  Could  he  draw  too  near  to  God,  so  as  to  endanger  his  very 
life  ?  It  was  even  so.  His  two  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  had  paid  the  extreme  penalty 
of  their  sin  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  ;  "  they  offered  before  the  Lord,  and  died  "  at  their 
post  And  if  Aaron  had  violated  the  precepts  here  given,  it  is  certain  that  from  "  the 
cloud  upon  the  mercy  seat"  would  have  flashed  the  fatal  fire  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  high  priest  himself.  We  are  not  afraid  now  (1)  of  such  condign  and 
sic^nal  punishment  as  befell  the  sons  of  Aaron  :  God  does  not  visit  us  thus  iu  these  days ; 
nor  (2)  of  coming  too  often  or  drawing  too  near  to  God.  The  barriers  which  then  stood 
between  the  manifested  Deity  and  the  common  people  are  removed.  We  may  "  come 
at  all  times "  to  the  mercy-seat,  and  are  in  much  greater  peril  of  God's  displeasure  for 
'*  restraining  prayer,"  than  for  intruding  into  his  presence  without  need.  Nevertheless, 
privilege  has  its  own  peculiar  peril,  and  the  penalty  is  very  serious :  it  is  death ;  not 
physical,  but  spiritual,  eternal  death.    There  may  be  in  our  case — 

L  Pbesumption  pbom  official  position.  It  is  only  too  possible  that  those  who 
"  offer  before  the  Lord  "  may  come  to  regard  their  official  duties  as  things  which  avail 
before  him,  independently  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  rendered.  "  Many  will  say, 
....  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  Name  , . .  and  in  thy  Name  done  many  wonderful 
works  ?  And  then  will  1  profess  unto  them,  1  never  knew  you  "  (Matt.  vii.  22,  23).  Many 
may  say,  "  Have  we  not  preached  thy  gospel,  taught  thy  truth,  evangelized  in  thy 
Name?"  etc.,  and — trusting  in  their  official  works  instead  of  looking  to  their  inner  spirit, 
and  instead  of  attaching  themselves  to  Christ  in  penitence  and  faith — ^be  condemned  at 
his  bar. 

n.  Formalism  from  FAMiLiARrrr.  It  is  all  too  possible  for  those  who  "  offer  before 
the  Lord  "  to  die  a  spiritual  death,  because  they  lose  all  real  and  living  appreciation  of 
the  things  they  say  and  do.  There  is  a  subtle  but  powerful  tendency  in  the  human 
mind  to  do  mechanically  and  unintelligently  that  with  which  it  is  exceedingly  familiar. 
Not  even  the  most  sacred  words  or  solemn  rites  are  proof  against  it.  We  may,  at  the 
desk,  or  pulpit,  or  even  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  take  words  upon  our  lips  which  find 
no  answer  in  the  soul.  We  may  be  obnoxious  to  our  Lord's  reproach  (Matt.  xv.  8). 
To  use  sacred  language  without  sacred  feeling  is  to  move  away  from  the  fountain  of  life ; 
to  have  entered  the  precincts  of  habitual  formalism  ia  to  have  passed  the  outer  portals 
of  the  kingdom  of  death. 

IIL  Disobedience  from  disbegabd  to  the  willof  God.  We  are  not  bound  to 
a  rigid  correspondence  with  every  minute  New  Testament  practice.  There  are  some 
matters  in  which  changed  circumstances  demand  other  methods.  But  we  are  bound  to 
search  the  Scriptures  to  find  the  will  of  our  Lord  in  the  worship  we  render  and  the  work 
we  do  for  him.  If  we  follow  nothing  better  than  "  the  traditions  of  men,"  or  our  own 
tastes  and  inclinations,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  wilderness — a  long  way  from  the 
water  of  life. 

Whatever  position  we  occupy  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  however  much  of  "  the  honour 
that  cometh  from  man "  we  may  enjoy,  it  b  essential  that  we :  1.  Cherish  the  spirit 
of  humility,  and  exercise  a  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  2.  Realize  the  truth 
we  speak,  and  spiritually  participate  in  the  services  we  conduct.  3.  Have  supreme 
regard  to  the  will  of  our  Master,  seeking  to  learn  that  will  as  devoutly,  patiently, 
$<tudiou8ly,  as  we  can.  These  things  must  we  do  "that  we  die  not"  before  the 
Lord.— a 

Vers.  2 — 17. — Type  and  antitype — tJie  priest.  The  high  priest  offering  sacrifices  for 
the  sin  of  the  people  was  a  clear  type  of  "  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession,"  who 
offered  the  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  became  the  Propitiation  for  our  sin,  even  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  (1  John  ii.  2).    We  have — 

L  Four  fkatubes  op  resemblance.  1.  Aaron  acted  under  Divine  direction.  H« 
was  appointed  by  Crod  to  take  the  post  he  took,  and  was  charged  to  do  everything  h$ 
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did.  He  mlgbt  not  deviate  in  any  particular  from  the  instructions  which  came  from 
heaven.  "Aaron  shall  "  is  the  cuniiunally  recurring  strain;  almost  every  other  venie 
contains  this  foniuila ;  departure  from  (iirection  was  utter  failure  in  his  work  and 
death  t<i  himself  (ver.  2).  2.  Aaron  divested  himself  of  his  rich  attire — he  wore  noi 
■he  ephod  with  precious  stones,  nor  the  mitre  glitt«rinj;  with  golden  crown  ;  this  splendid 
tttire  he  laid  by  on  this  occasion,  and  he  put  on  the  simple  linen  coat,  and  was  (girded 
■vith  a  linen  girdle,  and  wore  a  linen  mitre  (ver.  4).  3.  Aaron  did  his  priestly  work 
tlone.  "  There  shall  be  no  man  in  the  tjibernacle  when  he  goeth  in  .  .  .  until  he 
wme  out"  (ver.  17).  No  other  foot  but  his  mii^bt  enter  within  the  vail;  no  other  hand 
Dut  his  might  sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  mercy-seat.  4.  Aaron  Vxjre  a  heavy  burden 
for  the  people.  "  So  laborious  and  trying  was  his  work  that,  after  it  was  over,  the 
people  gathered  round  him  with  sympathy  and  con<;ratulation  that  he  was  brought 
through  it  in  safetv."  So  Christ,  the  great  antitype,  (1)  was  apjwinted  of  Glod  (lleb. 
V.  4,  5) ;  he  was  "  the  Anointed,"  the  Sent  One;  he  "came  to  do  his  Father's  will," 
and  though  under  no  such  minute  commandments  as  those  which  regulated  the  actions 
of  Aaron,  he  was  ever  consulting  the  will  of  the  Father,  doin.;  "  nothing  of  himself  " 
(John  v.  19 — 30;  viii.  28;  ix.  4).  (2)  Divested  himself  of  tlie  robe  of  his  divinity, 
and  put  on  the  frail  garment  of  our  humanity  (John  i.  14 ;  Heb.  iu  14 ;  Phil.  ii.  TV 
(3)  "  Trod  the  winepress  alone."  "  Ye  shall  leave  me  alone,"  said  he  (John  ivi,  32). 
and  alone  he  agonized  in  the  garden,  and  alone  he  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross.  His 
was  a  most  lonely  life,  for  not  even  his  most  loved  disciple  understood  the  meaning  of 
his  mission ;  and  his  was  a  lonely  death,  none  of  those  who  stood  weeping  by  being 
able  to  take  any  part  in  the  sacrificial  work  he  then  wrought  out.  (4)  Bore  so  heavy 
a  burden  for  ub  that  his  heart  broke  beneath  it. 

II.  Three  points  of  contrast.  1.  Aaron  was  compelled  to  present  offerings  for 
himself  fvers.  6,  11 — 14).  2.  Had  to  present  an  offering  that  was  provided  for  him  ;  a 
bullock  nad  to  be  brought  from  the  herds  of  Israel  (ver.  6),  or  he  would  have  been  a 
priest  without  an  ottering.  3.  Could  offer  no  availing  sacrifice  for  deliberate  transgres- 
sions :  presumptuous  sin  had  already  paid  the  penalty  of  death.  But  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Great  High  Priest,  (I)  needed  not  to  present  any  sacrifice  for  himself;  the  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled  One,  separate  from  sinners,  did  not  need  to  offer  up  sacrifices  first 
for  his  own  sins  (Heb.  viL  26,  27).    (2)  Had  no  need  to  procure  a  victim,  for  himaelf 

**  .  .  .  came  down  to  be 
The  ofifering  and  the  priest." 

He  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  (Heb.  Ix.  26).  (3)  Offered  a 
sacrifice  which  avails  for  all  sin.  His  blood  "  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  **  (1  John  i.  7  ; 
1  Cor.  vi.  11 ;  Eph.  L  7  ;  Heb.  ix.  14 ;  vii.  25,  etc.).— C. 

Vers.  7—10,  15,  21,  22. — Type  and  antitype — the  offering.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  whole  service  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  was  the  action  of  the  high 
priest  in  rec^ard  to  the  two  goats  brought  to  the  tabernacle  door  (ver.  7).  They  clearly 
point  to  that  "  Lamb  of  Goid  "  who  came  to  "  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  (John 
L  29).  That  there  were  two  goats  rather  than  one  presents  no  difficulty  at  all ;  there 
might  well  have  been  more  than  one  to  typify  the  Sacrifice  which  they  foreshadowed. 
We  learn — 

L  That  God  admtts  vicarious  sufferinq  into  his  riohteous  realm.  The  inno- 
cent goat  would  shed  its  blood,  would  pour  out  its  life,  that  the  guilty  human  souls 
might  not  die,  hut  live.  It  was  a  Divine  aj^pointment,  and  shows  clearly  that  the 
propitiatory  element  was  allowed  by  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  The  vicarious  principle 
has  a  large  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Involuntarily  and  also  voluntarily 
we  suffer  for  others  and  others  for  us.  Man  bears  the  penal  consequences  of  his 
brother's  sin.  He  does  so  when  he  cannot  avoid  so  doing  ;  and  he  does  so  frequently 
with  his  own  full  consent ;  indeed,  by  going  far  out  of  his  way  on  purpose  to  bear  it. 
Vicarious  suffering  runs  through  the  whole  human  economy.  But  there  is  only  One 
who  could  possibly  take  on  himself  the  penalty  of  the  world's  sin — only  One  on  whom 
could  possibly  be  "  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  That  one  is  the  spotless  "  Lamb  of 
God,"  that  Son  of  God  who  became  sin  lor  man  ;  he,  "  for  the  suffering  of  death  waa 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  and  took  on  him  a  mortal  form.    "  Surely  he 
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hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sormws ;  ...  he  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, he  was  bruiserl  for  our  iniquities,"  etc.  (Isa.  liii.  4,  5  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24). 

IL  That  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  avails  to  remove  completely  all  condemna- 
tion. When  the  children  of  Israel  saw  the  live  goat,  over  whose  head  their  sins  had 
been  confessed,  being  led  away  into  the  waste  wilderness  where  it  would  never  more 
be  seen  (ver.  22),  they  had  a  very  vivid  assurance  made  through  their  senses  to  their 
soul  that  "  their  transgressions  were  forgiven,  and  their  sins  covered."  No  such 
dramatic  assurance  have  we  now,  but  we  may  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  our 
sins  are  forgiven  us  "  for  his  Name's  sake  ; "  that  "  there  is  no  condemnation  to  us  who 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,"  to  us  "  who  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgive- 
ness ot  sins  "  (Acts  xiii,  39 ;  Rom.  v.  9).  Trusting  in  the  slain  Lamb  of  God,  we  m»y 
see,  by  the  eye  of  faith,  all  our  guilt  and  all  our  condemnation  borne  away  into  the 
land  of  forgetfulness,  where  God  will  remember  it  no  more  for  ever. 

III.  That  no  sacrifice  will  avail  antthino  without  activb  pabticipation 
ON  OUR  part.  Useless  and  unavailing  altogether  the  slaying  of  the  one  goat  and  the 
sending  away  of  the  other  without  the  act  of  confession  and  the  imposition  of  hands 
by  the  high  priest  (ver.  21) ;  this  part  of  the  solemn  ceremonial  was  essential ;  apart 
from  that  everything  would  have  been  vain.  And  without  our  personal  spiritual  partici- 
pation the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God  will  be  all  in  vain.  1.  There  must  be  the  con- 
fession of  our  sin ;  a  confession  of  sin  which  springs  from  contrition  for  sin,  and  is 
attended  by  a  determination  to  put  all  sin  away  (repentance).  2.  Faith  in  the  Divine 
Redeemer.  "Our  faith  must  lay  its  hand  on  that  dear  head  of  his."  3,  And  this 
must  be  the  action  of  our  own  individual  soul.  Whatever  guidance  and  encouragement 
we  may  gain  from  the  ministers  of  Christ,  we  ourselves  must  repent  and  believe.— C. 

Vers.  29 — 31. — The  great  anniversary — sacred  seasom.  The  Jews  had  other  special 
days  beside  the  Day  of  Atonement.  1'hey  had  their  weekly  sabbath,  the  new  moon 
sacrifices,  their  festivals  or  "  holy  convocations "  (ch.  xxiii.),  etc.  But  this  was  the 
"  grand  climacteric ;  "  there  were  "  high  days  "  during  the  year,  but  this  was  the  day  of 
the  year  to  every  devout  Israelite.  No  other  was  comparable  to  it  in  solemnity  and 
sacred  importance.  Several  features  of  peculiar  interest  combined  to  raise  it  above  all 
other  occasions.  1.  It  was  the  one  annual  solemnity  prescribed  by  the  Law.  2.  It 
was  a  day  of  perfect  rest  from  labour  (vers.  29,  31).  3.  It  was  the  one  day  of  universal 
fasting  enjoined  or  encouraged  in  the  Law  (vers.  29,  31).  4.  It  was  a  day  of  self- 
examination  and  spiritual  humiliation  (ver.  29).  5.  On  that  day  the  high  priest  went 
perilously  near  to  the  manifested  presence  of  God — then,  and  then  only,  entering 
within  the  vail,  and  standing  in  presence  of  the  mercy-seat  and  the  mysterious,  awful 
Shechinah  (ver.  12).  6.  On  that  day  unusual  sacrifices  were  ofiered  unto  the  Lord,  and 
a  striking  spectacle  witnessed  by  the  whole  camp,  the  live  goat  being  led  away  into 
the  wilderness  (ver.  21).  7.  Then,  also,  the  people  felt  themselves  in  an  unusually 
blessed  relation  to  Jehovah — free,  as  at  no  other  time,  from  all  their  sin ;  they  were 
"  clean  from  all  their  sins  before  the  Lord  "  (ver.  30).  We  may,  therefore,  well  pro- 
nounce this  the  great  anniversary  of  the  Hebrew  Church.  It  must  have  had  hallowing 
influences  in  both  directions  of  time :  it  must  have  been  anticipated  with  interest  and 
awe;  it  must  have  left  behind  it  sacred  shadows  of  holy  feeling — of  unity,  reverence, 
joy  in  God.     The  holding  of  this  anniversary  "  by  statute  for  ever  "  suggests  to  us — 

I.  That  in  Christ  Jesus  the  observance  of  days  is  an  optional  thino. 
There  are  valid  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  we  should  observe 
the  Lord's  day  as  the  disciples  of  him  who  is  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  But 
the  enforcement  of  the  observance  of  sacred  days  by  statute  binding  on  the  Christian 
conscience  is  expressly  disallowed  (Gal.  iv.  10,  91 ;  Rom.  xiv.  5,  6  ;  Col.  ii.  16). 

II.  That  it  is  wise,  as  a  matter  of  Christian  liberty,  to  observe  somb 
anniversaries.  God  has,  in  his  providential  arrangements,  made  certain  points  to  be 
regularly  recurring.  Time  is  so  measured  that  we  must  be  periodically  reminded  of 
interesting  events.  God  put  the  lights  in  the  firmament  in  order  that  they  might  not 
only  "  give  light  upon  the  earth,"  but  that  they  might  be  "  for  signs  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days  and  for  years  "  (Gen.  i.  14).  1.  A  Church  should  observe :  (1)  the  day  of  its 
institution,  or  (2)  the  day  on  which  it  was  conscious  of  revival,  or  (3)  any  particular 
day  which  is,  to  itself,  fruitful  of  sacred  suggestions.    2.  Individual  Christian  men  may 
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observe  (1)  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  (2)  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  (3)  the 
anniversary  of  their  birthday,  or  (4)  the  anniversary  of  the  day  which  has  the  must 
liallowed  associations  to  their  mind, — the  day  of  religious  decision  or  that  of  reception 
into  tlie  visible  Church  of  Christ. 

IIL  That  theiik  is  a  twofold  ubk  wk  mat  make  of  such  annivkrsaries. 
1.  Solemn  retrospect;  with  careful  retreading  of  })ast  experiences,  free  and  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  goodness  and  our  own  manifold  shortcomings,  siiniile  faith  in  the 
Divine  promise  of  forgiveness  through  Christ.  2.  Thoughtful  forecast;  with  studious 
consiileration  of  what  may  yet  be  done  for  the  Master  and  mankind,  devout  recon- 
Mcration  of  self  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour,  believing  prayer  for  Divine  guidance  and 
guardianship  through  future  years. — C. 

Vers.  33,  34. — The  imperfect  ritual  and  the  AU-su^cient  Sacrifice.  If  we  place  our- 
selves at  the  standpoint  of  a  devout  and  inquiring  Hebrew  worshipper,  we  can  sappose 
ourselves  to  ask,  on  the  morning  and  evening  of  the  Day  of  Atonement — 

I.  Why  this  annual  ceremoxt?  Have  not  numerous  sacrifices  been  presented 
all  the  year  round  without  intermission?  Have  not  daily  offerings  been  laid  on  the 
altar,  morning  and  evening?  and  double  sacrifices  every  sabbath  day?  and  special 
ofiFerings  every  month  ?  And  have  not  the  jieople  been  bringing  their  presentations, 
from  flock  and  herd,  as  piety  has  dictated,  or  special  circumstances  have  required,  all 
through  the  seasons?  Have  not  these  "come  up  with  acceptance"  before  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  ?  Has  not  sin  been  atoned  for?  What  need,  then,  of  these  annual  solemnities, 
af  this  very  special  ceremony  at  the  tabernacle  ? 

And  if  to  such  reflecting  worshipper  it  should  occur  that  the  blood  of  lambs  and 
bullocks,  of  doves  and  pigeons,  was  no  real  substitute  for  the  forfeited  life  of  men, 
would  he  not  take  a  further  step  in  his  inquiry,  and  ask — 

II.  Can  this  suffice,  all  otheb  failing?  What  is  there  in  the  ceremonies  of 
this  sacred  day  which  will  avail,  if  all  the  year's  sacrifices  are  insufficient?  Will  the 
fact  that  one  man  will  stand  in  the  inner  instead  of  the  outer  side  of  a  separating  vail, 
and  sprinkle  blood  on  one  article  of  tabernacle  furniture  rather  than  another, — will  this 
make  the  difiference  between  the  adequacy  and  the  inadequacy  of  animal  sncrifioe  for 
human  sin  ?  Will  the  ceremony  of  slaying  one  goat  and  leading  the  other  out  into  the 
wilderness  constitute  the  one  needful  thing  that  is  wanted  to  reuiove  the  guilt  of  a 
nation?  Surely  something  more  and  something  greater  is  wanted  still.  To  these 
suggested  and  probable  inquiries  of  the  Hebrew  worshipper,  we  reply — 

III.  These  typical  solemnities  did  not  suffice.  It  was  a  striking  mark  of 
their  insufficiency  that  the  very  altar  and  tabernacle  of  the  conprciiation,  even  the 
"  holy  sanctuary  "  itself  (ver.  33 ;  see  ver.  16  and  Heb.  iv.  21),  had  to  be  "  atoned  for." 
Even  they  became  affected  by  the  "  uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel"  Here  waa 
imperfection  legibly  written  on  the  holy  things.  And  our  instructed  reason  tells  us 
that  these  things  were  inherently  unsatisfactory.  "  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins  "  (Heb.  x.  4).  Such  "  ^ifts  and  sacrifices  could 
not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect "  (Heb.  ix.  9  ;  vii.  18,  19).  They  only  served 
for  a  time,  and  drew  their  temporary  sufficiency  from  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be  com- 
pleted and  fulfilled  in  one  Divine  Offering,  which  should  be  presented  in  "  the  fulness 
of  time."     And  thus  we  come  to — 

IV.  The  one  All-availing  Sacrifice.  In  the  one  Great  Sacrifice  at  Calvary,  the 
death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  everything  which  a  guilty  race  requires.  1. 
No  need,  now,  for  annual  sacrifices;  "in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a  lemembrance  again 
made  of  sins  every  year  "  CHeb.  x.  3).  "  But  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins  for  ever,"  etc.,  "by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified"  (Hel>.  x.  14).  Not  "once  a  year,"  but  once  for  all,  once  for  ever!  2.  No 
need  for  purifying  the  boly  place.  He  hath  passed  into  the  heavens ;  has  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  The  "  uncleanness  "  of  man  cannot  stain  his  throne  of  grace. 
3.  No  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement.  "  If  the  blocxl  of  bulls  and  of  goats," 
etc.  (Heb.  ix.  13,  14).  4.  No  limit  to  the  application  of  his  atoning  death.  The 
cross  of  Christ  is  that  on  which  not  merely  "  all  the  people  of  the  congregation  "  (vor. 
33),  but  all  human  souls  in  every  land  and  through  every  age  may  look,  in  whicii  they 
may  glory,  at  which  they  may  leave  their  sin  and  fear,  from  which  they  vuay  dai« 
tlieir  inextinguishable  hope  and  their  everlasting  joy. — GL 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


Thii  chapter  finds  its  natural  place  here 
as  the  supplement  of  all  that  haa  gone  before. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  contains  the  insti- 
tution or  regulation  of  the  sacrificial  system 
(chs.  L— viL).  This  chapter,  therefore,  which 
gives  injimctions  m  to  the  place  where 
all  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered,  might  well, 
as  Knobel  has  remarked,  have  taken  its 
place  OS  ch.  viiL  The  second  part  contains 
the  institution  of  the  hereditary  priesthood 
(chs.  viii. — X.).  This  chapter,  therefore,  which 
forbids  for  the  future  all  offering  of  sacri- 
fices in  the  open  fields,  and  commands  that 
they  shall  be  brought  "  unto  the  priest,  onto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation" 
would  still  more  fitly  find  its  place  after 
ch.  X.  But  the  first  two  eectiona  of  the 
third  part  (chs.  xi. — xvi)  contain  the  laws 
and  rules  respecting  cleansing  from  cere- 
monial defilement,  and  tliis  cleansing  is 
to  be  mainly  effected  by  the  means  of 
sacrifice.  Therefore  the  rule  as  to  the  place 
where  sacrifice  shall  b©  offered  is  most 
natiorally  given  here,  where  it  is  found 
(ch.  xvii.),  forming  a  close  not  only  to  Parts 
I.  and  IL,  but  also  to  the  two  sections  of  Part 
III.,  which  contain  the  regulations  as  to 
purification  by  sacrifice.  It  is  altogether  a 
mistake  to  make  a  Second  Book  begin  with 
ch.  xvii.,  as  is  done  by  Lange  and  Keil. 

The  first  injunction  contained  in  the 
chapter  (vers.  2 — ^7)  is  very  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  that  whUe  the  Israelites  lived 
in  the  wilderness,  all  animals  fit  for  sacrifices 
which  were  slain  for  food  should  be  so  far 
regarded  as  sacrifices  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and 
slain  in  the  court,  an  offering  of  the  blood 
and  fat  being  made  to  the  Lord.  Thus  the 
ordinary  slaughtering  of  domestic  animals,  it 
is  said,  became  sanctified,  and  the  dignity  of 
life  made  clear :  God  is  the  Lord  of  life ;  he 
gave  it,  and  it  must  not  be  taken  away 
unless  the  blood,  which  is  the  vehicle  of 
life,  be  offered  to  him  by  being  presented 
sacrificially  on  his  altar,  or,  where  this  is 
Bot  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  wild  animals, 
by  being  reverently  covered  with  earth. 
Such  a  role  ai  this  respecting  the  slaughter- 


ing of  domestic  animals,  difficult  to  carry 
out  in  any  case,  would  become  impossible  to 
obey  after  the  camp  had  been  expanded 
into  a  nation,  and  it  is  therefore  supposed 
that  it  is  by  anticipation  repealed  in  Deut. 
xiL  15  ("  Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kUl 
and  eat  fleah  in  all  thy  gates,  whatsoever 
thy  soul    lusteth  after,  according   to   the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  Grod  which  he 
hath  given  thee  "),  while  the  regulations  as 
to  restricting  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  the 
court  of  the  temple,  and  as  to  pouring  blood 
on  the  earth,  are  there  emphatically  enforced. 
This  view  of  the  text  is  erroneous,  and  must 
be    rejected.      The    injunction    does    not 
refer  to  the  ordinary  slaughter  of  domestic 
animals    for  food,  but    only  to  sacrifices. 
Hitherto  it  had    been  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  each  family  to  offer 
sacrifice  for  his  household,  and  this  he  did 
wherever  he  thought   proper,  according  to 
the   ancient  patriarchal  practice,  and  most 
naturally  in  the  open  fields.    This  duty  and 
liberty  is    now    abolished.      The   Aaronio 
priesthood  has  superseded  the  older  priestly 
system,  and  henceforth  every  sacrifice  is  to 
be  oiiered  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  by  the  hand  of  Aaron's  sons.     The 
change  was  most  momentous,  but  it  could 
not  but  be  made  after  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  for  an  hereditary  priest- 
hood.  A  second  reason  for  the  change  being 
made  was  the  inmiediate  danger  to  which  a 
rude  and  superstitious  people  was  exposed, 
of  offering  the  parts  which  they  were  bound 
to  set  aside  for  the  altar  of  God  to  some  other 
deity,  if  God's  priests  and  altar  were  not  at 
hand.     The  imaginations  of  the  Israelites, 
corrupted  by  their  stay  in  Egypt,  peopled 
the  fields  with  beings  answering  to  the  Pan 
and  the  satyrs  of  the  Greeks ;  and  to  these 
the  sacred  portions  of  the  animals  slaughtered 
elsewhere  than  at  the  tabernacle  were  offered. 

Ver.  3. — What  man  soever  there  be  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb, 
or  goat.  Tlie  use  of  the  word  killeth,  instEiad 
of  $acrificeth,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  error  referred  to  above,  which  represents 
this  command  as  applying  to  the  slaughter 
of  domestic  animals.  But  it  is  always  per 
missible  to  use  a  generic  in  place  of  a 
specific  term,  and  its  use  proves  nothing. 
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ProhaMy  the  Bacred  writer  uses  it  as  a  lesa 
BacrtMl  torni,  and  therefore  more  snitfthlo  to 
Bacriflces  offered  to  the  spirits  of  tlio  fields 
and  woods.  If  ordinary  wlaiiRhtering  were 
meant,  there  is  no  reanon  why  pijjeimfl  and 
turtle-dovea  should  not  be  added  to  the  ox, 
or  lamb,  orgont.  That  every  ox,  or  lamb,  or 
foat,  to  be  i^illod  in  the  camp,  or  .  .  .  out  of 
the  camp,  for  the  food  of  more  than  600,000 
men,  should  be  broii'^ht  to  so  confined  a 
space  as  the  court  of  tlio  tabernacle  for 
Blauphter,  where  the  animals  for  the  daily, 
weekly,  anniml,  and  innumerable  priviito 
sacrifiioa  were  also  killed,  npy^ears  nlmost 
incredible  in  itself.  How  would  the  drivers 
have  made  their  way  into  it?  and  what 
wonld  have  soon  been  the  state  of  the 
court?  It  is  true  that  animal  food  was 
not  the  staple  sustenance  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness;  but  not  uiifrequently, 
after  a  successful  war  or  raid,  there  must 
have  been  a  vast  number  of  cattle  killed 
for  feasting  or  rcsurved  for  subsequent 
eatin;:;. 

Ver.  4. — In  case  a  man  offers  a  sacrifice 
elsewhere  than  at  the  door  of  the  tabemaole 
of  the  congregation,  .  .  .  blood  shall  be  im- 
puted unto  that  man;  that  is,  it  shall  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  at  all,  but 
an  unjustifiable  shedding  of  blood,  for  which 
he  is  to  be  cat  off  from  among  his  people, 
that  is,  excommunicated. 

Ver.  5. — To  the  end  that  the  children  of 
Israel  may  bring  their  sacrifices.  This  pas- 
sage tells  us  the  purpose  of  the  previous 
command :  it  is  to  prevent  sacrifices  being 
sacrificed  (the  word  is  twice  used  in  the 
original)  in  the  open  field,  or  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.  It  follows 
that  the  command  refers  to  sacrifice,  not  to 
mere  slaughtering.  Clark,  taking  the 
opposite  view  of  the  command,  is  obliged 
to  change  the  translation,  eaerifices  mhuh 
they  offer  in  the  open  field,  into  "  beasts  for 
•laughter  which  they  now  slaughter  in  the 
open  field  "  ('  Speaker's  Commentary ') ;  but 
be  has  no  authority  for  doing  so.  Zahach 
means  always,  in  the  Pentateuch,  to  slay  in 
sacrifice.  These  field  sacrifices,  when  offered 
to  the  Lord  in  the  proper  place  and  with 
the  proper  ceremonies,  would  become  peace 
offerings  unto  the  Lord. 

Ver.  6. — The  priest,  that  is,  the  Levitical 
priest,  is  henceforth  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  bom  the 
fat  for  a  sweet  savour,  which  were  the  two 
parts  of  the  sacrifice  which  were  essentially 
priestly  in  their  character.  The  old  priestly 
function  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  dis- 
allowed. 

Ver.  7.— And  they  shall  no  more  offer  their 
sacrifices  unto  devils,  after  whom  they  have 
fone  a  whoring.  The  word  rightly  trans- 
lated cUmU  means,  literally,  shaggy  goats 


(see  2  Chron.  xl.  15;  Isa.  xiii  21 ;  xxxiv.  lit 
where  thn  word  occurs).  It  is  generally  suj^ 
posed  that  the  Isn elites  borrowed  their  wor- 
ship of  the  goat-like  spirits  of  the  woods 
and  flcMs  from  Kgypt  I'hat  goat- worship 
prevailed  there  in  a  very  foul  shape  we  know 
(Herod.,  ii.  42),  but  sacrifices  in  the  open 
fields  are  rather  a  Persian  habit  (Herod., 
i- 132).  Pan-worship,  however,  was  common 
to  most  if  not  to  all  agricultural  nations. 
The  injunction  which  follows.  This  shall 
be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  them  throughout 
their  generations,  which  cannot  bo  confined 
to  the  last  few  words  or  verses,  shows  that 
the  command  of  ver.  S  refers  to  sacrifices,  not 
to  ordinary  slaughtering.  Had  slaughtering 
been  meant,  the  statute  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  be  more  than  temjwrary  in  its 
obligation.  The  importance  attributed  to 
the  regulation  is  further  shown  by  the 
declaration  previously  made,  that  whoever 
transgressed  it  should  be  cut  off  from  amona 
his  people,  or  excommunicated.  la  fact,  u 
makes  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  old  patriarchal  priesthood 
having  ceased,  and  the  Aaronio  priesthood 
substituted  for  it,  the  tabernacle  is  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  a  religious  centre  to  the 
race.  Whenever,  from  this  time  onwards, 
sacrifices  were  offered,  without  offence,  els». 
where  than  in  the  court  of  the  tabemiicle  or 
temple,  as  by  Samuel  (see  1  Sam.  xiii.  8), 
and  by  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviiL  32),  it  was  done 
by  the  direct  order  or  dispensation  of  God. 

Vers.  8,  9. — So  essential  is  the  regulation 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Israelitisli  polity, 
that  it  is  extended  to  the  strangers  which 
sojourn  among  them,  not  confined  to  those 
who  were  of  the  house  of  Israel;  and  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  is  appointed 
for  both  classes  alike  in  case  of  disobedience. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  this  verse  assumes 
that  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings  are 
offered  by  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among 
them,  as  well  as  by  the  Israelite  by  race. 

Vers.  10,  11. — The  appointment  made 
just  above,  that  the  blood  of  all  animals 
slain  in  sacrifice  should  be  offered  to  the 
Lord  on  his  altar  in  the  court  of  the  taber- 
nacle, leads  naturally  to  a  reiteration  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  eating  of  blood,  and  a 
statement  of  the  reason  of  that  prohibition. 
"But  fiesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is 
the  blood  thereof,  s-hall  ye  not  eat,"  was  given 
aa  a  command  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  4).  it  has 
already  been  repeated  twice  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  (chs,  iiL  17;  vii.  26),  and  it  is 
still  again  found  in  ch.  xix.  26 ;  Deut  xiL 
16 ;  XV.  23.  The  present  is  the  locus  classicus 
which  explains  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  rule  is  enforced.  It  begins  with  an  ex- 
tension of  the  obligation  from  the  Israelites 
to  the  sojourners  among  them,  and  with  a 
solemn  declaration  that,  in  case  of  trans- 
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^ression,  God  will  take  into  his  own  hands 
the  punishment  of  the  offenders ;  not  only 
is  he  to  be  cut  oflf  or  excommunicated  by 
politicfll  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  God 
hiiuselt'  will  set  his  face  against  that  soul 
that  eateth  blood,  and  will  out  him  off  from 
among  his  people,  by  death,  or  such  means 
as  lie  chooses  to  adopt.  Then  follows  the 
reason  lor  the  prohibition.  For  the  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood.  The  blood  may 
not  be  eateu  because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  life, 
literally,  the  soul  of  the  flesh,  that  is,  it  is 
the  seat  o.'  the  animal  life  of  the  body. 
"  It  is  the  fountain  of  life,"  says  Harvey ; 
"the  first  to  live,  tlie  last  to  die,  and  the 
primary  seat  of  the  animal  soul;  it  lives 
and  is  nourished  of  itself,  and  by  no  other 
part  of  the  human  body."  In  consequence 
of  possessing  this  character,  it  is  to  be  re- 
served, to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls 
npon  the  altar ;  for  thus  only  blood  became 
qualified  for  the  purpose  of  atonement. 
The  clause,  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh 
an  atonement  for  the  soul,  should  be  trans- 
lated, /or  the  blood  maketh  atonement  by 
means  of  the  soul,  i.e.  by  means  of  the  life 
which  it  contains.  It  is  because  the  blood 
is  the  vehicle  of  the  animal's  life,  and  re- 
presents that  life,  that  it  serves  to  cover,  or 
make  atonement  for,  the  soul  of  the  offerer 
of  the  saciifice,  who  presents  it  instead  of 
his  own  life. 

Ver.  12. — This  verse  emphatically  restates 
that  the  atoning  power  of  the  blood,  as  being 
the  seat  of  life,  is  the  reason  that  the  eating 
of  it  ia  forbidden,  and  the  same  statement 


is  repeated    in    a  different    connexion   in 
ver.  14. 

Vers.  13,  14. — Negatively,  it  has  been 
ordered  that  blood  shall  not  be  eaten ;  posi- 
tively, that  it  is  to  be  offered  to  God.  But 
there  may  be  cases  where  the  latter  com- 
mand cannot  be  carried  out,  as  when  ani- 
mals are  killed  in  hunting.  On  suck 
occasions  the  man  who  kills  the  anin^ 
whether  he  be  an  Israelite  or  a  sojourner, 
is  to  pour  out  the  blood  thereof,  and  cover 
it  with  dust,  regarding  it  as  a  sacred  thing. 

Vers.  15,  16. — There  is  still  another  pos- 
sible case.  The  blood  of  an  animal  may 
not  have  been  shed,  or  not  shed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  flow  abundantly,  as  when 
the  animal  has  died  a  natural  death,  or  been 
killed  by  wild  beasts.  In  this  case,  as  the 
blood  still  remains  in  the  body,  the  flesh 
may  not  be  eaten  without  defilement.  The 
defilement  may  be  cleansed  by  the  unclean 
man  washing  his  clothes  and  bathing,  but 
if  he  neglect  to  do  this,  he  shall  bear  his 
iniquity,  that  is,  undergo  the  consequence 
of  his  transgression,  which  he  would  not 
have  undergone  had  he  been  ceremonially 
cleansed  (c^  Exod.  xxii.  30;  ch.  xi.  39; 
Deut.  xiv.  21).  The  prohibition  of  the 
eating  of  blood  was  continued  by  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  observance  of 
the  regulation  was  no  longer  commanded  as 
a  duty  binding  on  all  men,  but  as  a  conces- 
sion to  Jewish  feelings,  enabling  Jewisk 
and  Gentile  converts  to  live  together  in 
comfort  [Bee  1  Sam.  xiv.  32 ;  Ezek.  ixTJii 
35 ;  Acts  XV.  20). 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1 — ^9. — Sacrifice  is  not  in  itself  enough ;  there  must  be  uniformity  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  offered,  and  identity  of  place  in  which  it  is  made.  The  seven 
first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  have  given  a  minute  statement  of  the  ceremonies 
which  are  always  to  be  unfailingly  observed.  Incidentally,  it  had  been  taught  in  these 
chapters  that  the  place  of  sacrifice  was  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  but  now  every  other 
place  of  sacrifice  is  stringently  forbidden. 

1.  The  tabernacle  and  aftbbwabds  the  temple  webk  the  centre  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  and  therefore  of  the  Jewish  State.  Every  community  which  is 
to  be  permanent  must  have  a  central  idea,  and  that  idea  must  be  embodied  in  some 
formula,  or  still  better  in  some  institution.  The  tabernacle  or  the  temple  was  such  an 
institution  to  the  Jew.  It  summed  up  in  itself,  and  was  the  symbol  to  the  Jew  of  all 
that  he  valued.  It  was  the  rallying  jwint  of  the  nation,  the  thing  that  each  citizen 
Avas  willing  to  live  for  and  die  for,  whatever  other  differences  might  divide  him  from 
his  fellows.  This  gave  a  strength  and  unity  to  the  different  tribes,  which  would  other- 
wise have  probably  all  fallen  apart,  and  though  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  great  schism,  Jeroboam's  plan  of  supplying  its  place  by  an  unreal  substitute 
showed  its  force  ;  it  survived  the  destruction  ot  the  material  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
preserved  the  exiled  fragments  of  the  nation  during  the  Captivity,  and  inspued  courage 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  what  they  had  lost.  Kay,  even  now  its  memory 
keeps  together  thd  scattered  members  of  a  dispersed  nation,  and  forms  them  into  one 
people. 
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n.  The  tabe«naci,e  on  temple  was  the  effective  sign  of  unity  to  the  Jkwh 
BECAUHE  IT  CONTAINKD  THE  AKK.  The  ark  was  the  visible  symbol  ol  the  presence  of 
God  among  his  chosen  people.  Therefore  the  hearts  of  the  i)eople  went  out  towards 
the  sanctuary  witli  adonition  and  love.  Therefore  all  the  sacrificial  rites  liad  to  bo 
performed  before  tlio  door  of  the  sanctuary,  not  only  while  they  lived  in  the  wilderness, 
but  when  they  were  settled  in  Canaan.  The  journeys  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three 
great  festivals  int(  nsiBed  th&ir  love  for  the  temple,  and  made  them  feel  their  union  and 
communion  with  one  another  and  with  God.  Nor  did  tlie  institution  of  synagoguea 
throughdut  the  land  interfere  with  this  feeling,  &s  tlie  worship  conducted  in  them  was 
recognized  as  being  of  an  inferior  description  to  that  which  could  be  celebrated  at  the 
temple  alone.  The  temple  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jew,  the  local  abiding-place 
of  God  uiion  earth.  Even  when  the  ark  and  the  mercy-seat  were  gone,  it  retained  tliis 
character  above  every  other  spot. 

III.  Tub  idka  ok  a  local  presence  of  God  in  any  given  place  on  earth  is 
ABOLISHED.  "  r.elieve  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  niountaii), 
nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  F;ith<T.  ...  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when 
the  true  worshipjiers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth:  fur  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  "  (John  iv.  21 — 24).  "  For  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  cTen  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same  my  Name  shall  be  great  among  the  G°  utiles  ; 
and  in  every  place  incetise  shall  be  ofifered  unto  my  Name,  and  a  pure  offering  ;  for  my 
Name  sluUl  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  ho.sts'' (Mai.  i.  11).  There 
is  no  local  or  material  centre  to  the  Christian  Church ;  no  one  city  holy  because  it 
contains  the  temple ;  no  one  temple  holy  because  it  contains  the  visible  presence  of 
God  ;  no  one  high  priest  on  earth  holy  because  alone  privileged  to  enter  into  that 
presence.     The  spiritual  has  super.seded  the  material. 

IV.  The  unity  of  the  Christian  body  is  to  be  otherwise  maintained.  Its  unity 
is  commanded  and  prayed  for  by  Christ :  "  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own 
Name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are."  "  Neither 
pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word  ;  that  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us :  .  .  .  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one  :  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  "  (John  xvii.  11,  20 — 23).  And  it 
is  enjoined  by  the  apostle,  "  Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace  "  (Eph.  iv.  3).  So  far  and  at  such  times  as  Judaical  and  materializing  views 
have  prevailed  in  the  llhurch,  attempts  have  been  made  to  preserve  this  unity  in  the 
Jewish  manner,  by  making  an  earthly  head  of  the  Church,  round  which  the  members 
might  gather. 

V.  The  true  bonds  op  unity  in  the  Christian  Chubch.  1.  The  common  posses- 
sion of  the  "  one  Spirit "  (Eph.  iv.  4),  who  unites  all  the  members  by  the  internal  cohe- 
sion of  unanimity  and  love.  2.  The  common  possession  of  the  "  one  Lord  "  (Eph.  iv. 
5),  the  invisible  Head  of  the  body,  from  whom  there  flows  down  into  the  members  a 
life  shared  by  all  iUike.  3.  The  common  possession  of  the  "  one  God  and  Father  of 
all  "  (Eph.  iv.  6),  whose  Fatherhood  makes  us  all  brethren.  4.  The  common  possession 
of  "  one  faith  "  (Eph.  iv,  5),  "  once  (for  all)  delivered  to  the  saints  "  (Jude  3).  5.  The 
common  possession  of  "  one  hope  "  (Eph.  iv.  4)  of  eternal  life.  6.  The  common  posses- 
sion of  "one  baptism"  (Eph.  iv.  5),  by  which  we  were  made  members  of  the  "one 
body  "  (Eph.  iv.  4).  7.  The  common  possession  of  the  other  sacrament  appointed  to 
continue  "  till  he  come  "  (1  Cor.  li.  26).  8.  Tiie  common  possession  of  the  ministry 
instituted  "  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  .  .  .  that  we  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ "  (Eph.  iv.  12 — 15). 

VI.  The  nationality  and  independencb  of  Churches  not  incompatible  with 
Catholic  unity.  If  there  were  one  visible  head  of  the  Church  on  earth,  or  one 
divinely  constituted  earthly  centre  of  Christendom,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
independent  or  a  National  Church.  But  this  conception  of  the  Church  Cathohc,  partiy 
Judaical,  partly  feudal,  is  wholly  false.  The  possession  of  the  above-named  qualifica- 
tions makes  a  particular  Church  partaker  in  Catholic  unity,  the  ideal  Christian  Church 
consisting  ol  a  federal  union  of  such  Churches  in  union  and  communion  cJie  with 
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another,  agreeing  in  their  'belief,  but  not  necessarily  uniform  in  their  ceremonies  and 
rites  (Art  XXXIV.). 

Vers.  10 — 13. —  The  eating  of  blood  is  strictly  prohibited ;  therefore  onr  Lord's  worda 
must  have  sounded  so  much  the  more  strange  in  the  ears  of  the  Jews,  when  he  said, 
"  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  hlood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you  "  (John  vi.  53).  The  reason  why  biood  may  not  he  eaten  is  that  the  life  of  the 
flesh  is  its  blood  (ver.  11).  Eating  the  blood  was  the  same  thing  as  eating  the  life  of 
the  animal.  Therefore  his  Jewish  auditors  would  understand  our  Lord  to  mean  by 
the  words,  "  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life  ;  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day  "  (John  vi,  54),  that  whoso  became  a  partaker  of 
bis  life,  would  thereby  become  a  possessor  of  eternal  life,  and,  possessing  that,  would 
share  in  its  privilejres — resurrection  and  immortality  (see  Wordsworth,  ad  loc.)  There 
is  an  eating  and  drinking  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  that  is,  a  partaking  of  his  life 
and  Spirit,  which  may  be  accomplished  without  any  outward  act  whatever ;  but  no 
doubt  a  special  method  of  pei  forming  this  mysterious  act  was  instituted  when  "  Jesus 
took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said.  Take, 
eat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them, 
saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins "  (Matt.  xxvi.  27,  28).  It  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  a  Church  which  forbids  its  members  to  drink  of  that  cup  does 
not  shut  them  out  from  a  full  partaking  of  the  life  of  Christ,  so  iJar  as  that  blessing 
is  imparted  by  that  ordinance. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Oracf  before  meat.  Ch.  xvii. ;  cf.  1  Cor.  i.  31.  From  the  perfect  atonement  God 
provides,  we  are  invited  next  to  turn  to  the  morality  he  requires.  And  no  better 
beginning  can  be  made  than  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  connection  with  our  food. 
The  beautiful  way  the  Lord  secured  his  own  recognition  as  the  bountiful  Giver  was  by 
enacting  that  blood,  since  it  is  the  means  used  in  atonement,  must  be  devoted  to  no 
meaner  use.  Hence  it  was  to  be  carcfidly  put  away,  either  by  the  priest  at  the  taber- 
aacle,  or  by  the  huntsman  in  the  dust  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  animal  used  as  a 
peace  offering  before  God  (ver.  5).  What  we  have  consequently  in  this  chapter  is  the 
religious  use  of  food,  or,  as  we  have  put  it,  "  Grace  before  meat."  In  this  connection 
let  us  observe — 

L  1'HAT  GrOD  HAS  IMPLANTED  SOME  MEMENTO  OF  HlMSEliF  IN  ALL  OtJB  FOOD.  Vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  life,  of  which  we  are  reminded  at  every  meal,  is  the  sign  manual 
of  the  living  God.  It  is  worse  than  stupidity  not  to  recognize  in  the  food  we  eat  the 
gifts  of  his  bounteous  hand.  "  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above, 
and  Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning  "  (Jas.  i.  17).  Why  personify  nature  into  a  giver  as  a  mere  sub- 
terfuge for  gross  ingratitude?  The  Divine  hand  is  behind  the  whole,  and  an  honest 
heart  can  see  it  and  will  bless  it  as  the  source  of  all ! 

IL  God  reminds  us  at  every  meal  of  atonement  as  the  preliminabt  to  peace 
AND  fellowship.  For  all  our  food  once  thrilled  with  organic  life.  There  is  literally 
the  sacrifice  of  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  in  every  meal.  Vegetarians  sacrifice  micro- 
scopic life,  after  all  their  efforts  to  sacrifice  nothing  but  vegetable  life.  Thus  our  race 
is  reminded  of  the  first  principle  of  atonement,  every  time  we  sit  down  at  the  table 
which  a  bounteous  providence  has  spread.  In  fact,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  every  feast  be 
not  in  a  certain  sense  sacramental.  The  Suj^per  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
Passover  of  the  Old,  embodies  the  sacrifice  of  life  in  order  to  the  support  of  man.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  the  world  is  constituted.  If,  then,  we  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Nature  as  we  ought  to  do,  we  would  hear  her  calling  in  every  feast  for  the  grateful 
recognition  of  that  principle  in  atonement  to  which  we  have  referred.  Peace  and  com- 
munion are  really  based  in  the  order  of  nature  upon  the  sacrifice  of  life.    "  Vicarious 
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gacrifico  "  is  a  princii)le  of  yast  range,  and  the  atonement  of  Jesus  is  but  a  single  apilV- 
cation  of  it. 

IIL  The  recognition  of  God  in  kveut  pleasukk  will  make  it  douhlt  deliohtful. 
It  is  evident  that  God  contemplated  hunting  as  something  which  might  be  enjoyed 
religiously.  The  blood  of  the  animal  was  to  be  carefully  Cdvered  with  dust  in  the 
hunting-field.  Such  a  recognition  of  Q'xl  nny  I  e  cirried  into  all  legitimate  enjoynn-nt. 
As  Charles  Lamb  suggests  saying  grace  before  onterin.;  upon  new  bodks,  as  80iiietliin<4 
more  fitting  than  a  formal  grace  before  gluttony,  let  us  by  all  means  carry  the  good 
custom  iuU)  everytliiiig.  We  may  develop  our  muscular  powers  i'l  a  rcli^'ious  sjiiit. 
Let  us  have  religion  in  bodily  exercise,  religion  in  our  social  enjoyments,  reiigicm  in 
business,  religion  in  politics,  religion  in  all  things.  "  Wliether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  We  should  recognize  a  "  niuscular 
Chiistianity,"  and  a  mercantile  Christianity,  and  a  Christianity  "which  dnth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly  "  in  society;  in  a  word,  the  adaptability  of  the  religious  spirit 
to  ail  lawful  relations.    The  sooner  we  recognize  and  realize  this,  the  better. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — IR. — Statute-n  concerning  blood.  The  sacredness  of  blood  is  everywhere 
marked  in  Scripture.  The  chapter  before  ns  contains  some  of  the  more  importaut 
statutes  concerning  it. 

I.  In  respect  to  the  blood  of  sacrifice.  1.  It  must  he  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle.  (1)  This  requisition  does  not  apply  to  animals  ordinarily  killed  for  food 
(comp.  Deut.  xii.  15,  21).  (2)  It  applies  to  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  (o)  To  the  blood 
of  those  ofi'ered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  blood  of  such 
sacrifices  would  be  sprinkled  and  poured  out  at  the  altar,  (b)  To  the  blood  of  those 
also  offered  outside  the  camp  (vers.  3,  5).  Sacrifices  were  formerly  offered  wherever 
the  providence  of  God  might  indicate  (Gen.  xii.  8 ;  Job  i.  5).  God  still  reserved  to 
himself  the  ri^ht  to  sanction  the  offering  of  sacrifices  where  he  pleased  (see  Judg.  vi. 
26 ;  xiii.  19 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  9  ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  23).  Without  such  sanc- 
tion, the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  is  the  one  place  appointed  for  the  shedding  of  sacrifi- 
cial blood.  (3)  Public  worship  is  encouraged  by  this  law  (Heb.  X;  25).  2.  The  penalty 
of  disobedience  is  excision.  (1)  The  statute  was  enacted  to  prevent  idolatry.  Sacrific- 
ing elsewhere,  they  might  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  to  devils  (ver.  7).  The  heathen  thought 
the  spirit  of  their  god  resided  in  his  idol ;  such  spirits  are  here  called  "  devils."  All 
idolatry  is  from  Satan,  and  is  devilish  (1  Cor.  x.  20).  The  word  (wTysh)  here  trans- 
lated "devils"  it  elsewhere  rendered  "  goats."  Perhaps  the  idols  in  which  these  spirits 
of  devils  were  supposed  to  reside  were  of  the  goat-like  form.  Goats  were  worshipped 
in  Egypt,  and  probably  also  in  Canaan.  (2)  Blood  is  imputed  to  him  that  sheds  blood 
in  sacrifice  elsewhere  than  at  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle  (ver.  4).  To  bring  the  blood 
to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  taught  the  worshipper  to  discern  Christ,  through  whose 
blood  we  enter  heaven.  To  miss  this  lesson  was  to  deijenerate  into  abominable  and 
fatal  idolatry  (see  Isa.  Ixvi.  3).  This  law  applied  to  proselytes  as  well  as  to  native 
Israelites  (vers.  8, 9).  There  is  but  one  way  to  God  for  the  Jew  and  Greek  (Rom.  iii. 
30).     "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned  "  (see  ver.  4). 

n.  In  respect  to  food.  1.  Blood  as  food  is  absolutely  forbidden.  (1)  The  prohi- 
bition is  among  the  Noachian  precepts.  He  who  reserved  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  in  his  grant  of  vegetables  to  man  for  food,  reserved  blood  in  his  grant  of 
animals  (Gen.  ix.  4,  5).  Being  a  Noachian  precept,  this  law  is  obligatory  upon  the 
human  family  at  large.  (2)  The  prohibition  of  blood  was  formally  incorporated  into  the 
Levitical  code  (see  ver.  10  ;  also  chs.  iii.  17  ;  vii.  26  ;  Deut.  xii.  25).  The  abrogation  of 
the  Levitical  Law,  however,  does  not  repeal  the  Noachian  precept.  Unless,  therefore, 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  Noachian  precept  is  abrogated,  it  is  still  unlawful  both  to  Jew 
and  Q«ntile  to  eat  blood-  (3)  So  far  from  being  repealed,  this  precept  is  re-enforced  under 
the  gospel  (Acts  xv.  28,  29).  This  "  burden  "  our  Lord  still  lays  upon  the  Churches, 
even  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (see  Rev.  ii.  14 — 24).  The  significance  of  this 
term  "  burden "  must  not  be  overlooked  (comp.  Acts  xv.  28  with  Rev.  ii.  24).  2.  Tuo 
reasons  for  the  prohibition  are  assigned.  These  are:  (1)  That  "the  life  of  the  flesh  is 
in  the  blood."  This  is  philosophically  true.  Cut  a  nerve,  you  paralyze  a  member,  but 
itliyes;  cutoff  the  blood,  the  member  mortifies.  Blood  flows  to  a  wound,  becomes 
vascular  there,  knits  the  living  parts,  and  it  heala.     The  vitality  of  the  blood  is  seen 
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In  its  power  of  maintaining  its  temperature  against  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
The  lesson  of  this  reason  is  to  teach  us  the  value  of  life.  Hence  in  connection  with 
the  Noachian  precept  prohibiting  the  eating  of  blood,  we  have  also  the  law  guarding 
the  life  of  man  by  the  penalty  of  death  to  the  murderer.  (2)  That  "it  is  the  blood  that 
maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul "  (ver.  11).  That  should  not  be  treated  as  a  common 
thing  which  is  the  principle  of  atonement,  and  the  type  of  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 
(3)  For  these  reasons  also  things  strangled  are  forbidden,  things  which  died  alone,  or 
•were  torn ;  things  not  so  killed  as  to  let  the  blood  properly  flow  from  them.  Thus  the 
slaying  of  every  animal  used  for  food  in  the  sacrificial  way  would  remind  the  eater  of 
the  necessity  of  sacrifice  for  sin  (see  1  Cor.  x.  31).  3.  The  penalty  here  also  is  excision. 
(I)  If  things  strauiiled  were  eaten,  the  transgressor  became  unclean  (see  1  Sam.  liv. 
32,  33).  He  must  wash  his  clothes,  for  his  profession  hath  been  polluted.  He  must 
wash  his  flesh,  for  his  person  is  defiled.  If  he  neglect  this  repentance  and  purification, 
he  shall  bear  his  iniquity ;  he  is  obnoxious  to  excision  (ver.  16  ;  ch.  v.  17;  Numb.  ix. 
13).  (2)  What,  then,  can  be  said  for  a  Church  which  professes  literally  to  drink  the 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  cup  of  the  Mass  ?  Is  not  that  Church  thereby  guilty  of  out- 
raging the  law  of  all  the  dispensations  ?  It  would  evade  this  impeachment  by  im- 
pudently authorizing  the  eating  of  blood.  But  no  impudence  can  evade  the  penalty  : 
"  But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat.  And 
surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require."  Does  not  this  plainly  say  that  God 
will  require  the  blood  of  the  life  of  the  blood-eater  ?  David  abhors  the  practice  of  the 
Syrians,  who  made  libations  of  blood  to  their  gods,  and  prophetically  denounces  and 
rejects  our  antichristian  idolaters  (see  Ps.  xvi.  4).  Drunk  as  she  is  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  and  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  God  will  give  her  blood  to  drink,  for  she  is  worthy. 
—J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — One  place  of  tacrijice.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  law  to  be  impartial.  Its 
precepts  apply  to  all  without  distinction.  "  Aaron  and  his  sons  and  all  the  children  of 
Israel"  are  here  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Divine  commands.  Let  none  deem  him- 
self too  humble  or  too  exalted  to  incur  displeasure  by  infraction  of  the  Law. 

L  We  see  that  a  lawful  action  may  be  unlawfully  performed.  A  wrong 
time  or  place  may  vitiate  a  deed  otherwise  permissible.  Animals  were  given  to  man 
as  food,  and  to  slaughter  and  eat  them  was  not  in  itself  sin,  but  after  the  issue  of  this 
prohibition  it  became  sin  to  do  so  without  presenting  them  at  the  tabernacle.  "  Blood 
shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man  ;  he  hath  shed  blood."  So  the  homicide  justifiable  in 
war  becomes  murder,  and  the  intercourse  of  matrimony  fornication,  and  the  "  word 
spoken  in  season  "  a  casting  of  pearls  before  swine,  by  reason  of  impropriety  of  person 
or  season. 

II.  The  people  of  God  must  expect  restrictions  to  be  placed  upon  their 
LIBERTY.  The  nations  may  follow  their  own  devices  and  desires,  the  chosen  people  are 
under  a  covenant  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Legislator.  They  are  assured  that  his 
wisdom  and  kindness  will  prevent  the  adoption  of  unnecessary  and  inequitable  pro- 
hibitions. For  all  his  precepts  there  are  the  best  possible  reasons,  and  therefore 
obedience  is  cheerfully  rendered.  Note  the  noble  reply  which  Milton  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  seraph  Abdiel,  to  the  taunts  of  Satan  ('  Paradise  Lost,'  bk.  vi.  170 — 181). 
Whilst  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  tabernacle  abode  in  the  midst  of 
the  camp,  no  hardship  was  involved  in  atfendine  to  this  injunction,  and  it  restrained 
them  from  evil  practices,  disciplining  them  against  the  time  that  they  should  enter  the 
land  of  promise  and  have  the  injunction  removed.  Besides,  animal  food  was  scarce  in 
the  wilderness,  as  we  learn  from  the  complaints  of  the  people. 

III.  To   RECOGNISE   GOD   IN  OUR   COMMON   ACTIONS  AND    ENJOYMENTS  HALLOWS  LIFE 

— MiKES  IT  A  RELIGIOUS  SERVICE.  The  slaiu  animal  is  consecrated  as  a  peace  offering, 
its  blood  being  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  the  fat  burnt  for  a  "sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord,"  and  the  remainder  partaken  of  with  gratitude  and  joy.  God  is  honoured  and 
man  profited.  Alas!  that  so  many  can  continually  receive  God's  mercies  without 
acknowledgment,  no  blessing  invoked,  and  no  emotion  of  holy  gladness  sweetening  the 
repast !     The  Christian  ideal  is  to  do  all  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  and  to  the  glory  ofljod. 

IV.  To  refuse  to  God  his  rights  is  to  commit  idolatry.  The  Israelites  were 
certain  to  turn  the  slaughter  of  an  animal  into  a  festival,  and  the  question  was,  to  whom 
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Bhould  the  feast  be  dedicated?  Homage  to  tlie  demons  of  the  field  could  not  be 
sanctioned,  it  was  a  breach  at  once  of  the  first  and  seventh  commandments.  It  i« 
frequently  forgotten  that  a  neutral  attitudo  in  resi>ect  of  God  is  impossible;  we  are 
either  on  his  side  or  against  him.  Intelhctualism,  materialism,  scieutifici.sm,  agnosti- 
cism, it  matters  not  by  what  name  our  rejection  of  the  claims  of  reli^'ion  is  covered,  it 
really  designates  the  setting  up  of  an  idol  upon  the  throne  of  the  heart,  and  w«  adure 
the  enemy  of  God. 

V.  The  probationary  oharaoteb  or  if  ant  op  GJod's  requirements  is  here  made 
TlsiBLE.  In  Deut.  xii.  the  precept  of  the  text  is  rejiealed  as  relating  to  the  settled 
condition  of  life  in  Palestine,  when  it  would  manifestly  be  difficult  to  comply  with  the 
law.  By  that  period  the  precept  liad  served  its  purpose  in  training  the  Israelites  to 
abstain  from  evil  practices,  and  to  honour  Jehovah  with  all  their  substance.  And  we 
to-day  have  our  wilderness  S3  stem  of  probation  and  training,  many  rules  designed  to 
meeten  us  for  the  society  of  just  men  made  perfect.  The  injunction  of  the  text  pointed 
to  the  transitory  nature  of  the  Law  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  abrogated  by  the  gospel, 
the  dispensation  of  promise,  the  land  of  liberty  and  rest.  Yet,  as  in  their  residence  in 
Palestine,  the  Israelites  continued  to  observe  the  spirit  of  the  repealed  Law,  so  do  we, 
under  the  gospel,  retain  the  principles  that  underlay  the  Mosaic  legislation.  To 
acknowledge  Goti  in  every  meal  and  mercy,  to  hallow  the  secular  and  to  promote  it  to 
the  sacred,  this,  as  it  is  the  object  of  Christian  endeavour,  is  the  spirit  of  the  command 
we  have  been  considering  in  Leviticus.  And  equally  so,  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
our  Christian  earthly  life  will  be  recognizable  in  the  higher  worship  and  serrice  of 
heaven.     The  accident  changes,  the  essence  alters  not. — S.  K.  A. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Feature$  of  Christian  service.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
prohibition  (vers.  3,  4)  extends  to  all  animals  killed  for  food,  or  only  to  those  slain  in 
sacrifice.  The  former  view  is, in  my  judgment,  the  correct  one;  for  (1)  the  instruction 
is  explicit  enough  (vers.  3,  4),  and  without  qualification ;  (2)  the  limitation  is  after- 
wards allowed  in  consideration  of  the  change  of  circumstance  (Deut.  xii.  20,  21);  and 
(3)  the  difliculty  in  the  case  is  less  on  consideration  than  it  at  first  appears.  It  is 
objected  that  this  would  be  a  burdensome  prohibition;  but  (a)  it  only  lasted  (see 
above)  while  they  were  in  the  camp,  near  to  one  another,  and  all  near  to  the  tabernacle ; 
and  (0)  much  less  flesh  was  eaten  there  and  then  than  is  eaten  here  and  now.  A  more 
largely  vegetable  diet  would  probably  be  wholesome  for  us;  it  was  undoubtedly  so  in 
the  desert  of  Arabia.  When  we  more  carefully  consider  this  precept,  we  see  its  benefi- 
cent character ;  we  perceive — 

I.    A   FATAi  KTIL,   FROM   WHICH   IT  WAS    DESIQNKD    TO  SAVE   THEM.      The    practices 

of  Egypt  clung  to  tJiem ;  among  these  was  demon-worship  (ver.  7).  They  had  gone 
after  those  demons,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  them.  If  any  animal  might  be  kilkd 
anywhere  for  food,  and  the  blood  of  it  might  not  be  eaten  (chs.  iii.  17;  vii.  26),  there 
would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  the  superstitious  to  pour  it  out  in  sacrifice  to  those 
demons  of  whose  malignant  interposition  they  were  afraid.  This  temptation  must, 
at  all  cost,  be  guarded  against.  It  would  introduce  or  foster  that  idolatrous  usage  from 
which  it  was  the  supreme  object  of  all  these  statutes  to  keep  Israel  free.  And  if  no 
animal  mi,2;ht  be  slain  save  at  the  tabernacle  door,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  this 
disastrous  lapse  into  Egyptian  superstition. 

IL  The  good  it  was  designed  to  do  them.  It  would  confer  a  threefold  boon 
upon  them.  1.  It  would  bring  them  often  to  the  tabernacle,  and  so  to  the  near  presence 
and  worship  of  Gtxi;  it  would  multiply  their  sacrifices  (vers.  5,  6).  2.  It  would  lead 
them  to  associate  their  material  blessings  with  the  Divine  hand ;  presenting  them  unto 
the  Lord,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  reminded  that  they  were  his  gifts.  3.  It  would  help 
them  to  look  on  Jehovah  as  their  Divine  Friend.  These  became  peace  offerings  (ver.  5), 
and  the  essential  thought  of  such  offering  was  human  fellowship  with  God. 

We  detect  here  some  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  true  character  of  Christian  service. 
1.  We  must  not  make  our  Christian  worship  too  deprecatory  in  its  character.  There 
is  something  painfully  and  dangerously  like  demon-worship  in  the  devotion  of  some 
men ;  they  seldom  rise  above  the  deprecatory  in  their  thought,  as  if  God  were  a  being 
■o  stern  and  so  reluctant  to  forgive  that  his  people  should  spend  all  their  devotional 
breath  in  deprecating  his  wrath.     Surely  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  we  should  bring,  beside  this,  our  adoration,  praise,  gratitude,  trust,  love,  conse- 
cration etc.  2.  We  must  learn  to  connect  daily  blessings  with  the  Divine  hand.  We 
should,'  in  thought  though  not  in  act,  bring  everything  we  have  to  "  the  door  of  the 
taberoacle,"  trace  each  good  thing  we  enjoy  to  the  generous  Giver  of  all,  to  his  heart  of 
love  as  well  as  to  his  hand  of  bounty.  3.  We  should  bless  Oodfor  revealing  himself  to 
us  as  our  Divine  Friend,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  us  to 
.hink  and  feel  that  we  are  the  friends  and  guests  of  God  (John  xt.  14, 15;  xiv.  23; 
Rev.  ui.  20).— C. 

Vers.  10 — 16. — Atoning  death.  We  have  here  a  repetition  of  a  law  which  had 
already  been  twice  delivered  (chs.  iiL  17 ;  vii.  23 — 26).  Its  full  and  formal  restatement 
is  very  siunificant,  and  this  the  more  because  of  the  emphatic  utterance  of  Divine  dis- 
pleasure in  the  event  of  disobedience.  "  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul  .  .  . 
and  will  cut  him  off,"  etc.  (ver.  10).  Obviously,  the  highest  importance  was  attached 
by  God  to  the  observance  of  this  injunction  not  to  eat  "  any  manner  of  blood."  We 
regard^ 

I.  Thb  primabt  significance  of  this  law.  This  is  clearly  indicated  in  vers. 
11  and  12.  We  shall  understand  it  if  we  consider  the  subject  thus:  1.  Happy  and 
harmonious  relations  between  Jehovah  and  his  j'eople  were  maintained  by  continual 
sacrifices  at  bis  altar.  2.  In  these  sacrifices  the  life  of  the  slain  animal  was  accepted 
by  God  as  an  atonement  tor  the  forfeited  life  of  the  human  transgressor.  3.  But  the 
blood  of  the  animal  was  regarded  as  the  seat  and  source  of  its  life.  When  its  blood 
was  shed  its  life  was  taken,  and  the  shed  blood  was  sprinkled  before  the  vail  or  poured 
ou  the  altar  (ch.  ii.  6,  7),  as  standing  for  the  life  which  had  been  offered  by  man,  and 
been  accepted  by  God.  "The  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,"  therefore,  however  insufficient 
of  itself  for  the  high  purpose  of  atonement  for  human  sin,  was  yet  the  outward  and 
visible  means  which  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  was  pleased  to  appoiot  for  reconciliation 
between  himself  and  his  people.  Therefore  it  was  to  be  held  sacred;  the  idea  of  it 
must  not  be  vulgarized,  as  it  would  inevitably  be  if  blood  were  used  as  common  food 
at  ordinary  meals.  Its  sanctity  must  be  carefully  fenced.  Men  must  associate  with  it, 
in  their  minds,  nothing  but  the  forfeited  life,  the  atonement,  with  which  it  was  so 
closely  connected.  All  their  domestic  and  social  customs  (vers.  13,  15,  16)  must  be 
BO  ordered  that  the  blood  of  animals,  anywhere  and  anywise  slain,  should  speak  of  those 
sacrifices  at  the  altar  in  which  the  ening  souls  of  men  sought  and  found  the  mercy  and 
the  favour  of  their  God. 

IL  Its  significance  to  oubselves.  It  suggests  to  us  the  truth  that,  aa  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  also  should  count  very  sacred  in  our  esteem  the  thought  of 
atoning  blood.  1.  For  we,  too,  are  redeemed  by  "  precious  blood  "  (see  1  Pet.  L  18,  19 ; 
Eph.  i.  7  ;  Heb.  ix.  12 — 14 ;  Rev.  v.  9).  It  may  not  have  been  needful  that,  in  the 
literal  sense,  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man  should  flow,  but  it  was  needful  that  his 
life,  of  which  the  blood  is  the  source  and  the  symbol,  should  be  laid  down.  2,  Our 
Lord  has  given  us  a  permanent  institution,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  before  our 
minds  the  shedding  of  his  blood  for  our  sins  (Matt.  xxvL  28 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  26).  3.  By 
their  words,  he  and  his  apostles  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  his  atoning  death  as  the 
source  of  our  life  and  hope  (John  xii.  32 ;  vi.  53 ;  Luke  xxiv.  46,  47  ;  Heb.  ix,  14 ; 
1  John  i.  7,  etc.).  4.  His  atoning  death  was  the  object  of  our  soul's  trust  when  we 
entered  our  Christian  course,  and  will  be  at  the  hour  when  we  shall  complete  it.  5.  It 
is  the  will  of  Christ  that  we  should  keep  it  continually  in  view  throughout  our  life. 
It  is  our  wisdom  as  well  as  our  duty  so  to  do,  inasmuch  as  the  contemplation  of  his 
death  for  our  sins  will  minister  (1)  to  our  humility ;  (2)  to  our  gratitude ;  (3)  to  a 
consecrated  life  of  cheerful  obedience  and  submission. — 0. 

Vers.  1 — 9. — Sanctity  of  animal  life.  All  God's  people  commanded  to  observe 
restrictions  as  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  Door  of  the  tabernacle  connected  with  the 
sphere  of  common  life  ;  thus  religion  and  its  duty  threw  sacredness  over  all  things. 

I.  The  dominion  of  man  over  the  lower  creation.  1.  Appointed  by  God  (see 
Gen.  i.  26  and  Ps.  viii.).  2.  Limited  in  its  extent,  by  necessity,  humanity  of  feeling, 
provision  for  the  higher  purposes  of  human  life.  3.  Capable  of  being  blended  with  the 
Law  of  the  sanctuciry.     We  should  afford  all  creatures  dependent  on  u«,  as  much  ai 
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possible  our  own  sabbath  of  bodily  rest.  We  should  make  it  a  religious  duty  to  pro- 
tect them  from  injury  and  suffering.  In  so  far  as  we  use  them  for  food,  au  ollering  of 
them  should  not  be  to  the  god  of  sensuality,  but  to  him  whose  Law  requires  temporaiice, 
self-restraint,  and  reverence  for  the  lower  nature,  that  it  may  supiwrt  tlie  higher.  All 
with  thanksgiving. 

IL  Power  of  lifk  and  death  is  in  and  from  God.  As  entrusted  to  man,  whether 
OTer  the  lower  animals  or  over  his  fellows,  it  is  a  power  to  be  exercised  as  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  at  the  door  of  his  house.  1.  Shediliai^  of  blood  o  solemn  responsibility. 
In  common  life,  lest  wo  be  guilty  of  cruelty  and  destruction  of  a  true  and  valuable 
element  in  the  world's  welfare.  In  execution  of  law,  lest  we  give  to  tliat  whicii  repre- 
sents the  Divine  will  the  appcanince  of  injustice  and  wantonues.s.  Eveu  m  healthy 
8jx)rt,  care  must  be  taken  lest  there  be  an  overbalance  of  the  mind  towards  shedding  of 
blood  or  disregard  of  suffering.  In  all  questions  of  difficulty,  bring  the  matter  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  2.  The  sacredness  of  Mood  points  to  atonement.  The  devoted 
and  slaughtered  animal  was  received  back  again  as  a  Divine  gilt  for  the  use  of  the 
offerer,  thus  lifting  up  death  into  life.  Sacrifice  is  not  God's  delight  in  death,  but  his 
promise  of  salvation.  The  sanctity  attached  to  the  blood  of  victims  prepared  the  way 
to  the  higher  sanctity  attached  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
explain  one  another. 

III.  Preservation  from  idolatbt  and  false  worship  in  the  positive  regula- 
TiONB  OF  the  Law.  Mistake  of  supposing  that  mere  negative  religion  will  purify  men 
&om  corruption.  Against  the  worship  of  devils  we  are  never  sate  except  as  we  are 
engaged  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God. — R. 

Vers.  10 — 16. — Ver.  11,  "The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood:  and  I  have  given  it 
to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that 
maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul." 

L  The  natctral  basis  of  atonement.  1.  The  jireciousness  of  life.  The  blood  is 
the  seat  of  life.  2.  The  exchange  of  the  altar,  blood  for  life,  a  lower  for  a  higher, 
requires  a  sui plementary  value,  which  is  represented  by  the  altar  itself.  3.  27tc  law 
proclaimed  at  the  first  against  the  shedding  of  blood  taken  up  into  the  higher  law  of 
redemption  ;  righteousness  becoming  at  the  altar  of  God  the  refuge  of  man. 

II.  Atonement  fob  the  soul  provided  by  Divine  love.  "  I  have  given  it  you  to 
make  an  atonement."  1.  All  attmement  must  iiroceed  from  Divine  love,  otherwise  it  will 
be  heathenish  as  effecting  a  change  in  God.  Christ  is  set  forth  a  proi'itiaiion.  2.  Atone- 
ment is  made,  i.e.  by  being  offered,  the  blood  shed  at  the  tabernacle  door,  offered  upon 
the  altar.  Thus  the  sacrifice  is  a  revelation  and  consecration  of  the  bond  of  union  in 
the  covenant  relation  between  God  and  man.  3.  The  blood,  while  representing  the  life, 
also  represents  the  obedience  active  and  passive  of  Christ,  which  was  both  a  rendering 
up  to  God  of  a  perfect  humanity,  and  an  exaltation  of  the  Law  in  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Calvary  ;  the  old  man  crucified,  the  new  man  glorified.  4.  Ail  human  merit 
is  excluded :  "  /  have  given  it  you,"  No  amount  of  sacrifice  would  be  of  any  avail 
except  it  be  according  to  the  will  of  God.  We  give  back  to  him  of  his  own.  Hence 
the  difference  between  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  those  of  pagan  nations,  and  between 
the  morality  which  is  founded  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  that  which  proceeds  from 
mere  self-will  or  an  unjustifiable  and  false  exaltation  of  human  nature  as  it  is.  He 
that  is  not  clean  as  God  makes  him  clean  shall  "  bear  his  iniquity."  Necessity  of 
insisting  on  this  doctrine  of  atonement  in  the  present  day.  Falsehood  as  to  humanity, 
in  the  way  of  all  true  progress.  Those  who  boast  are  not  those  who  make  sacrifices  to 
elevate  man.  "  Survival  of  the  fittest "  a  cruel  remedy  for  the  world's  miseries. 
Christ's  doctrine  is  elevation  of  the  lowest.  Atonement  for  your  souls  is  the  beginning 
of  all  true  life. — R. 

Ver.  11. — The  sanctity  of  the  atoning  hldod.  No  act  was  more  strongly  denounced 
than  that  of  eating  any  manner  of  blood.  The  man  guilty  of  that  deed,  whether  an 
Israelite  or  a  stranger  sojourning  in  the  land,  was  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of 
Ghxi  and  severest  penalty.  It  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  cerenionial  rather  than 
a  moral  offence,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  violations  of  ritual  become  moral 
transgressions  when  they  are  committed  against  the  known  will  of  the  recognized 
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Legislator.  This  is  especially  the  case  when,  as  here,  the  Lawgiver  condescends  to 
explain  the  reason  upon  which  the  prohibition  is  founded.  Such  explanation  ought 
to  secure  intelligent  observance  of  the  enactment  And  that  enactment  was  but  the 
reissue  of  the  former  decree  that  gave  animals  to  man  for  food,  but  annexed  a  prohi' 
bition  against  tasting  the  blood  (Gen.  ix.  4). 

I.  The  fact  stated,  that  the  sheddinq  op  blood  constitutes  an  atonement.  Illus- 
trated by  the  numerous  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Law  that 
sacrifices  should  form  a  part  of  all  national  and  individual  festivals,  as  well  as  of  all 
offerings  to  wipe  away  inadvertent  transgression.  See  i*  in  the  sprinkling  of  the  book 
and  vessels  and  people  at  the  ratification  of  the  covenant.  It  ia  confirmed  by  the  well- 
nigh  universal  practice  of  heathen  nations,  and  is  proved  by  direct  Scripture  statements 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  "  Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  "  (Heb. 
ix.  22).  It  typified,  therefore,  the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  blood  redeems  us 
"  from  our  vain  manner  of  life "  (1  Pet.  i.  18).  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  This  Mosaic  way  of  speaking  is  ingrained  in  the  apostles, 
showing  how  they  regarded  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  types  of  the 
Law. 

IL  The  truth  implied  that  the  chief  TiBTinB  op  blood  ab  an  atonement  is 
DERIVED  from  God's  APPOINTMENT.  "  I  have  given  it  unto  you  "  indicates  that  the 
blood  of  animals  had  no  intrinsic  efficacy  to  atone  for  sin.  And  the  same  truth  is 
shadowed  forth  in  the  words,  "  upon  the  altar."  There  was  no  difference  in  itself 
between  blood  ordinarily  spilt  and  that  presented  before  God,  but  the  presentation 
constituted  the  difference.  To  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar  was  to  bring  it 
emblematically  into  the  very  presence  of  the  Deity.  "God  set  forth"  Christ  Jesus 
"  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  by  his  blood." 

III.  The  reason  afforded  for  the  selection  of  blood,  that  it  is  THE  vehicle  op  life. 
Physiology,  and  especially  recent  investigations  with  the  microscope,  confirm  the 
dictum  of  Scripture,  that  "  the  blood  is  the  life."  It  nourishes  and  sustains  the  whole 
physical  frame ;  if  it  deteriorate  in  quality  the  body  weakens,  if  it  diminish  in  quantity 
power  is  lessened.  1.  By  such  an  atonement  Ood  ia  recognized  as  Lord  of  life  &n^  of  all 
its  consequences.  He  gave  and  takes  away,  to  him  alone  should  life  be  offered.  Thus 
the  sanctity  of  life  was  enforced.  Man  was  not  to  feast  upon  that  which  was  CJod's 
prerogative  :  blood  must  be  poured  upon  the  ground  like  water,  thus  returning  to  the 
earth.  2.  77/e  enormity  of  sin  is  represented,  as  enacting  the  utmost  for  an  atonement 
that  can  be  rendered.  "  Life  is  the  most  cherished  of  possessions,  since  man  is  power- 
less to  create  or  to  restore  it."  The  crowning  proof  of  Christ's  compassion  was  that  he 
gave  "  his  life  "  a  ransom  for  the  many,  and  the  gift  revealed  the  awfulness  of  sin  to 
require  such  a  redemption.  3.  It  represents  the  substitution  of  one  life  for  another, 
death  being  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  sinner.  "  When  thou  shalt  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin  "  was  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  word  in  the  text  translated  "  soul "  and  "  life "  is  the  same,  corre- 
sponding to  the  use  made  of  the  equivalent  Greek  word  in  Matt.  xvi.  25,  26.  That  but 
for  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  we  must  have  been  subject  to  eternal  death,  is  the  plain 
import  of  many  passages  in  the  Word  of  God. 

IV.  The  future  advent  typified  op  one  who  should  by  his  ofpebino  fulfil 
ALL  THE  conditions  OP  A  PERFECT  ATONEMENT.  Every  Israelite  might  not  perceive 
in  the  insufliciency  of  his  sacrifices  a  prediction  of  the  Lamb  of  Gk)d,  but  there  it  was 
portrayed  visibly  enough.  An  innocent,  holy,  human  victim,  a  voluntary  offering, 
being  himself  the  Lawgiver,  and  by  incarnation  subjecting  himself  to  the  Law,  making 
adequate  acknowledgment  of  the  righteousness  of  God  and  of  the  ill  deserts  of  God's 
rebellious  sinful  children,  revealing  to  man  at  once  the  loving  heart  of  God  and  the 
hatefulness  of  sin  which  had  estranged  man  from  his  Father  in  heaven,  by  his  death 
exhibiting  the  length  to  which  sin  will  go,  and  the  willingness  of  Divine  holiness  and 
love  to  submit  to  extreme  degiadation  and  anguish  in  order  that  the  curse  might  be 
removed  and  man's  heart  won, — this  is  the  atonement  of  truest  efficacy,  a  mighty  moral 
power  with  God  and  man.  This  is  the  death  that  gives  life  to  the  world,  the  blood 
that  cries  out,  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  mercy,  that  sanctifies  not  meiely  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh,  but  to  the  purging  of  the  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  living  God.     And  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Christ  was  the  signal  for  relesM  firom 
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the  peremonies  and  restrictions  imposefl  by  the  Mosaic  Law.     The  prohibition  of  th« 
text  had  served  its  piirjxjse. 

Conclusion.  Witli  what  rejoicinj;  should  we  approach  our  altar,  the  cross  of  Chrlrtt 
(Heb.  xiii.  10)1  And  what  guilt  we  incur  if  we  slijjlit  the  bUxMl  of  Christ  as  litllo 
available  for  salvation,  or,  though  (irofessin?  to  believe,  yet  by  couduct  show  that  wv 
oouat  the  blood  of  the  coveaaat  an  uuholy  thing ! — S.  K.  A. 


PAKT  IIL 

BsonoM  IIL 
EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


Moral  CNOLEANNKiid  and  its  pdkishhent. 
This  being  the  subject  of  the  three  follow- 
ing chapters  (chs.  xviii. — xx.),  they  naturally 
form  a  sequence  to  chs.  xi. — xvii.,  which 
have  deiilt  with  ceremonial  uncleanness  and 
its  purification.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing 
that,  except  by  implication  in  connection 
with  the  sin  ofFerings  and  the  trespass  oiler- 
inge  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  there  has  not  yet  been  a  single 
moral  precept,  as  such,  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  and  there  has  been  very  little 
recognition  of  sin  as  distinct  from  pollution. 
All  has  been  ceremonial.  But  the  cere- 
monial is  typictil  of  the  moral,  and  from  the 
oonsideration  of  ceremonial  uncleanness  and 
its  remedy,  we  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  moral  uncleanness  and  its 
penalty.  It  is  to  be  noticed  too  that,  while 
the  ensuing  laws  are  commanded  as  the 
positive  injunction  of  God  (vers  2, 30),  which 
of  itself  is  suflBcient  to  give  them  their 
authority  and  force,  they  are  still  founded, 
like  the  ceremonial  prohibitions,  upon  the 
feelings  of  repugnance  implanted  in  the 
mind  of  man.  To  enter  into  the  marriage 
relation  with  near  relatives  is  abhorrent  to  a 
sentiment  in  mankind  so  widely  spread  that 
it  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  originally 
universal,  and  the  same  abhorrence  is  enter- 
tained towards  other  foul  sins  of  lust.  Ugli- 
ness, which  creates  disgust  by  its  ugliness, 
symbolizes  sin ;  immorality,  which  inspires 
abhorrence  by  its  immoral  character,  proves 
itself  thereby  to  be  ein.  Tht-  section  deals  first 
with  sin  in  the  marriage  relation,  next  with 
sexual  impurities  connected  with  marriage, 
thea  with  other  cases  of  immorality,  and 


lastly  with  the  penalties  inflicted  <m  these 
sins  in  their  character  of  crimes. 

Vers.  1 — 5  form  an  introduction  to  the 
Hebrew  code  of  prohibited  degrees  of 
marriage  and  of  forbidden  uins  of  lust.  The 
formal  and  solemn  declaration,  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God,  is  made  three  times  in  these 
five  verses.  This  places  before  the  people 
the  two  thoughts:  1.  That  the  Lord  is 
holy,  and  they  onglit  to  be  like  him 
in  holiness ;  2.  That  the  Lord  l.as  com- 
manded lioliness,  and  they  ought  to  obey 
him  by  being  holy.  Because  tiie  Lord  is 
their  God,  and  they  are  his  people,  they 
are,  negatively,  to  refrain  from  the  vicious 
habits  and  lax  customs  prevalent  in  the  land 
of  Egypt  wherein  they  dwelt,  and  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  whither  they  were  going,  the 
sensuality  of  which  is  indirectly  condemned 
by  the  injunctions  which  command  purity 
in  contrast  to  their  doings;  and,  positively, 
they  are  to  keep  God's  statutes,  and  his  judg- 
ments, as  laid  down  in  the  following  code, 
which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them. 
The  latter  clause  is  of  special  importance, 
because  it  is  repeated  in  the  same  connection 
by  Ezekicl  (Kzek.  xx.  11,  13,  21),  and  in  the 
Levitical  confession  in  the  Book  of  Xehemiah 
(Neh.  ix.  29),  and  is  quoted  by  St.  Paid  in 
a  controversial  sense 'Rom.  X.  5;  Gal  iii.  12j. 
Its  full  meaning  is  that  bv  obedience  to 
God's  commands  man  attains  to  a  state;  of 
existence  which  alone  deserves  to  be  called 
true  life — "  the  life  which  connects  him  with 
Jehovah  through  his  obedience"  (Clark). 
And  this  involves  the  further  truth  that 
disobedience  results  in  death.  Accordingly, 
St.  Paul  uses  the  text  as  being  the  testimony 
of  tlie  I^aw  with  regard  to  itself,  that  salva- 
tion by  it  is  of  works  in  contrast  with  faith. 
(Of.  Luke  X.  28.)  We  have  no  eviden  e  to 
tell  us  what  were  the  doing$  of  the  land  oj 
Canaan  in  respect  to  the  marriage  relation, 
but  this  chapter  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
utmost  laxity  prevailed  in  it,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  their  religious  ntes,  like  th.se 
of  Midian  (Numb,   xxv.),  were  penetrate-J 
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with  the  spirit  of  licentiousnees.  With 
reg:ard  to  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we 
have  fuller  information.  We  know  that 
amonf^  the  Egyptians  marriage  with  sistera 
and  hiilf-sisters  was  not  only  permissible, 
but  that  its  propriety  was  justified  by 
their  religious  beliefs,  and  practised  in  the 
royal  family  (Diod.  Sic,  L  27 ;  Dio.  Cast)., 
xlii.).  Other  abominations  condemned  in 
this  chapter  (ver.  23)  also,  as  we  know, 
existed  there  (Herod.,  ii.  46),  and  if  queens 
could  be  what  in  later  times  Cleopatra  was, 
we  may  imagine  the  general  dissoluteness 
of  the  people.  Among  Persians,  Mc  des, 
Indians,  Ethiopians  find  Assyrians,  marriage 
with  mothers  and  daugliters  was  allowed, 
and  from  the  time  of  Cambyses,  marriage 
with  a  sister  was  regarded  as  lawful  (Herod., 
iii.  31).  The  Athenians  and  Spartans  per- 
mitted marriage  with  half-sisters.  AH 
these  concessions  to  lust,  and  other  unclean 
acts  with  which  the  heathen  world  was  full 
(Ter.  22;  Rom.  i.  27),  were  fallings  away 
fn^ira  the  law  of  purity  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  man  and  now  renewed  for  the 
Hebrew  people. 

Ver.  6. — The  next  thirteen  verses  contain 
the  law  of  incest,  or  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  marriage.  The  positive  law  of  marriage, 
as  implanted  in  the  human  lieart,  would 
be  simply  that  any  man  of  full  age  might 
marry  any  woman  of  full  age,  provided 
that  both  parties  were  willing.  But  this 
liberty  is  at  once  controlled  by  a  number 
of  restrictions,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
is  to  prevent  incest,  which,  however  much 
one  nation  may  come  to  be  indifferent  to  one 
form  of  it,  and  another  to  another,  is  yet 
abhorrent  to  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
mankind.  The  Hebrew  restrictive  law  is  con- 
tained in  one  verse.  None  of  you  shall  ap- 
proach to  any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to 
imcover  their  nakedness :  I  am  the  Lord.  All 
that  follows  (vers.  9 — 18)  is  simply  an  ampli- 
fication and  an  explanation  of  the  words, 
ticar  of  kin  to  him.  Tliese  words  would  be 
literally  rendered,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  or  less 
jtrobably  (as  in  the  margin),  remainder  of 
his  flesh.  They  certainly  include  within 
the  compass  of  their  meaning  those  that 
are  near  by  affinity,  as  much  as  those  that 
are  near  by  consanguinity.  This  is  proved  by 
the  instances  given  below,  where  no  differ- 
ence is  drawn  between  blood  relations  and 
relations  by  marriage,  the  latter  being  sup- 
posed to  become  the  former,  in  consequence 
of  the  marriage  that  has  taken  place. 
Nearness  of  kin  is  generally  counted  by 
"degrees;"  but,  unfortunately,  this  word  is 
itself  ambiguous,  for  it  is  used  in  different 
senses  by  canonists  and  by  civilians.  So  far  as 
the  direct  line  is  concerned,  the  same  method 
of  calculation  is  observed  by  the  canon  and 
by  the    civil    law.     There   ia   on©  degree 


from  the  son  to  the  mother,  two  degrees  to 
the  grandmother ;  one  degree  from  the  father 
to  the  daughter,  two  degrees  to  the  grand- 
daughter. But  this  is  not  so  with  the  colla 
teral  line«.  A  brother  aitd  sisten,  for  example, 
are  regarded  by  the  canon  law  as  in  the  first 
degree  of  kinship,  because  there  is  only  on» 
step  to  the  father,  in  whom  their  blood  meets 
but  the  civil  lawyers  con.-ider  them  as  being 
in  the  second  degree,  because,  as  they  cal- 
culate, th(  re  is  one  step  from  the  brother 
to  the  father,  and  a  second  from  the  father 
to  the  sister.  An  aunt  is,  according  to 
the  canonists,  in  the  second  degree  of  pro- 
pinquity, because  tJjere  are  two  steps  from 
her  nephew  to  his  grandfather,  who  ia 
likewise  her  father,  in  whom  their  blood 
unites ;  but,  according  to  the  civilian's  cal- 
culation, there  are  three  steps,  namely,  from 
her  nephew  to  his  randfather,  two  steps, 
and  a  third  from  that  grandfather  to  hig 
daughter  the  aunt ;  and  therefore  the  aunt 
and  nephew  are  in  the  third  degree  of  pro- 
pinquity. The  case  of  an  uncle  and  niece 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  nephew  and 
aunt.  On  the  same  principle,  according  to 
the  canonists,  first  cousins  are  in  the  second 
degree  of  kinship;  according  to  the  civilians, 
in  the  fourth.  Propinquity  by  affinity  ia 
calculated  in  just  the  same  way;  so  that  the 
brother's  wife  is  in  the  same  degree  of  rela- 
tionship as  the  brother,  and  wife's  sister  as 
the  sister  by  blood.  In  the  code  before  us, 
confirmed  by  that  in  Deuteronomy,  mar- 
riage is  forbidden  with  the  following  blood 
relations:  mother  (ver.  7),  daughter  (ver.  17), 
sister  (ver.  9;  ch.  xx.  17;  Deut.  xxvii.  22), 
granddaughter  (ver.  10),  aunt  (vers.  12,  13; 
ch.  XX.  19);  and  with  the  following  relations 
by  affinity :  mother  in-law  (ver.  17  ;  oh-  xx. 
14;  Deut  xxvii.  23),  daughter-in-law  (ver. 
15;  ch.  XX.  12),  brother's  wife  (ver.  16;  ch. 
XX.  21),  stepmother  (ver.  8 ;  ch.  xx.  11 ; 
Deut.  xxii.  30 ;  see  Gen.  xlix.  4 ;  1  Cor.  v. 
1),  stepdaughter  and  step-granddaughter 
(ver.  17),  uncle's  wife,  or  aunt  by  marriage 
(ver.  14 ;  ch.  xx.  20) ;  putting  aside  for 
the  present  the  question  of  who  is  meant 
by  a  wife  to  her  sister,  in  ver.  18.  In 
these  lists,  according  to  the  canonists' 
method  of  reckoning,  the  mother,  the  daugh- 
ter, and  the  sister  are  related  in  the  first 
degree  of  consanguinity ;  the  wife's  mother, 
the  wife's  daughter,  the  stepmother,  the 
daughter-in-law,  the  brothei-'s  wife,  are  re- 
lated in  the  first  degree  of  afiinity.  The 
granddaughter  and  the  aunt  are  in  the 
second  degree  of  consanguinity ;  the  wife's 
granddaughter  and  the  uncle's  wife  in  th» 
becond  degree  of  affinity.  According  to  the 
civilians'  reckoning,  the  following  would  be 
the  degrees  of  propinquity: — The  mother 
and  the  daughter  would  be  in  the  first  de- 
gree of  consanguinity;  the  \vife'8  mother,  the 
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wife's  dftu?hter,tl)e  Btcpmother,  the  daugh- 
ter-in-liiw,  \soiild  be  in  the  flret  dopree  of 
affinity.      Tlie  HJBtor  and  thu  granddaughter 
would   be  in  the  Hccond  degree  of  consan- 
guinity ;  the  brother's  wife  and  the  wife's 
ffranddaughter   would    bo    in     the  eecond 
degree  of  aftinity.  The  aunt  by  blood  would 
be  in   the   thinl   degree  of  consanguinity, 
and  the  unrle's  wife,  or  aunt  by  inarringe, 
would  l)e  in    the  third  degree  of  affinity. 
The  wife's  sister,  with  n  gard  to  whom  it  is 
qnestioiied  whither  slie  is  referred  to  or  not 
in  ver.  IS,  is  in   tlie  first  degree  of  affinity 
(a  man's  wife  being  regnrdid  aa   himself) 
aoeoriiing  to  the  canonists' reckoning,  and  in 
thee ecoud  according  to  the  civilians'.    There 
is  no  mention  luade  in  the  code  of  the  grand- 
mother, the  niece,  and  the  cousin-german. 
All  of  these  are  in  the  second  degree  ol  cun- 
Banguinity  according  to  the  canon  law;  and 
accor-ling  to  the  civil  law,  tlie  grandmother 
would  be  in  the  second  degree,  the  niece  in  tlie 
third,  and  the  consin-geiman  in  the  fourth. 
It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  tlint  by  tlie 
expression.  None  of  you  shall  approach  to 
any  that  is  near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  their 
nakuduesn,  intercourse  is  forbidden  between 
all  those  who  are  related  by  consanguinity 
or  affinity  in  the  tirst  and  second  degrees 
aocoiding  to  the  canonists'  reckoning  (except 
couains-german,   whose  case    is   considered 
below);  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  de- 
grees according  to  the  civilians'  method  of 
calculating;  wliether  they  are  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  list  or  not.   It  is  only  by  implica- 
tion, not  by  direct  injunction,  that  marriage 
even  with  a  daugiiter  is  forbidden  (ver.  17). 
Vers.  7,  8. — Ince-t  with  a  stepmother  is 
placed  next  after  that  with  a  mother.     On 
account  of  the  unity  aiused  by  miirrioge 
("  they  shall  be  one  flesh."  Gen.  ii.  24),  the 
■tepmother's  nakedness  is  the  father's  naked- 
ness.     The  tie  uf  affinity  is  thus  declared  to 
be  similar  in  itsetfects  to  the  tie  of  consan- 
guinity. Reuben's  sin,  by  which  he  forfeited 
his  birthright,  is  connected  with  this  offence, 
but  is  of  a  more  heinous  character,  as  his 
father  was  alive  at  the  time  of  his  trans- 
gression (Gen.  xlix.  4).     It  is  one  of  the  sins 
which  Ezekiel  enumerates  as  those  which 
brought   the  judgment  of    God  on    Israel 
(Ezek.  xxii.  10).  "  That  one  should  have  his 
father's  wife  "  is  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be 
"  such  fornication  as  is  not  named  among 
the  Gentiles,"  and  to  eall  for  the  excommu- 
nication  of  the   offender  (1  Cor.  v.  1 — 5), 
Adonijah's  marriage  wi  til  Abi.-hag,so  strongly 
resented  by  Solomon  on  political  grounds, 
is  not  denounced  as  morally  reprehensible, 
probably  because  Abishag  was  not  the  wife 
of  David  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  mar- 
riage with  his  son  to  be  abominable  in  the 
•ye  of  the  law  (ci.  1  Kings  i.  4  with  Amos 
ii.  7).  Absalom's  "  going  in  unto  his  father's 
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eoncnbines  *•  wa«  regarded  as  the  final  act 
which  ma<le  reconciliation  with  his  father 
inipossilde  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22;  xx.  H).  The 
history  of  the  Church  Ims  shown  that  mar- 
riage with  the  stepmotlier  has  had  to  be 
again  and  again  prohibited  by  Council  after 
Council  (see  Smith  and  Cheetham's  '  Dio- 
tionary  of  Antiquitiea,'  «.«.  '  Truhibited 
Degrees '). 

Ver.  9. — In  the  third  plnce,  incest  with 
a  sister  is  forbidden,  and  it  is  speriflc- 
ally  stated  that  under  the  term  "sister" 
is  meant  the  half-sister,  the  daughter  of 
thy  father,  or  .  .  .  thy  mother,  .  .  .  bom 
at  home,  as  would  naturally  lie  the  case 
if  siie  were  the  father's  daughter,  or 
bom  abroad,  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
the  mother  by  a  previous  marriage,  when 
she  belonged  to  a  different  household.  Ta- 
mar  s  appeal  to  Aninon,  "  I  pray  thee  speak 
unto  the  king;  for  he  will  not  withhold  me 
from  thee,'  exhibits  to  us  the  poor  wcman 
grasping  at  any  nrgnment  which  mi^M  save 
her  from  her  half-lirother's  brutality,  and 
does  not  indicate  that  such  marriages  were, 
in  the  time  of  David,  permissible  (2  Sara.  xiiL 
29).  The  exact  degree  of  relationship  which 
existed  between  Abraham  and  Sarah  is  not 
altogether  certain  (cf.  Gen.  xx.  12  with  xi. 
20).  Ezekiel  reckons  this  sin  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  iniquities  of  Jerusalem  (Ezek 
xxii.  11). 

Ver.  10. — The  fourth  case  of  incest  which 
is  prohibited  is  that  with  a  granddaugliter, 
whether  the  daughter  of  son  or  daughter, 
for,  as  they  are  descended  from  the  grand- 
father, their's  is  thine  own  nakedness. 

Ver.  11.— Incest  with  a  half-sister  on  the 
father's  side  is  again  forbidden.  Perhaps 
"the  prohibition  refers  to  the  son  by  a  first 
marriage,  whereas  ver.  9  treats  of  the  son 
by  a  second  marriage  "  (Keil). 

Vers.  12 — 15.— Fifthly,  incest  with  a  pa- 
ternal or  maternal  aunt  is  forbidden;  sixthly, 
with  an  aunt  by  marriage:  seventhly,  with 
a  daughter-in-law.  The  last  of  these  finds 
its  place  in  Ezekiel's  catalogue  of  abomina- 
tions (Ezek.  ixiL  11;  c£  Gen.  xxviii.  18, 
26). 

Ver.  16.— The  eighth  case  of  incest  is 
intercourse  with  a  brother's  wife.  Yet  this 
is  commanded  under  certain  circumstances 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  was  pmc- 
tised  in  patriarchal  times  ((jen.  xxxviii.  8). 
The  following  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  commanded.  "  If  brethren  dwell 
togeti.er,  and  one  of  thom  die,  and  have  no 
child,  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry 
without  unto  a  stranger:  her  husband's 
brother  shall  go  in  unto  her,  and  take  her 
to  him  to  wife,  and  perf:>rm  the  duty  of  an 
husband's  brother  unto  her  "  (Dent  xxv.  5). 
It  has  been  asked,  "How  can  the  same  thing 
be  forbidden  as  immoral  in  Leviticus,  and 
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eommaTK^ed  as  a  duty  in  Detitoronotny?** 
Bishop  Wordsworth  replies,  "In  a  special 
case,  for  a  special  reason  applicable  only  to 
the  Jews,  God  was  pleased  to  dispense  with 
that  law,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  omni- 
potence to  change  the  prohibition  into  • 
command.  .  .  ,  God  cannot  command  any- 
thing that  is  sinfuL  For  sin  is  '  transgres- 
sion of  the  Law '  (1  John  iii.  4),  and 
whatever  he  commands  is  right.  But  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that  tre  may 
dispense  with  God's  law  concerning  mar- 
riage, because  he  in  one  case  dispensed  with 
it;  as  it  would  be  impious  to  affirm  that 
murder  is  not  immoral,  and  may  be  com- 
mitted by  us,  because  God,  who  is  the  sole 
Arbiter  of  life  and  death,  commanded  Abra- 
ham to  slay  his  son  Isaac."  The  levirate 
marriage  was  not  a  concession  to  the  desires 
of  the  second  brother,  but  a  duty  enjoined 
for  a  family  or  tribal  purpose,  and  it  was 
plainly  at  all  times  most  distasteful.  Thus 
Onan  refused  to  perform  his  duty  to  Er's 
wife  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9);  the  legislation  in 
Deuteronomy  anticipates  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  brother,  and  institutes  an  in- 
sulting ceremony  to  be  gone  through  by 
him  it  he  declines  to  do  his  duty  to  his  dead 
brother  (Deut.  xxv.  9,  10),  which  we  see 
carried  out  in  some  of  its  details  in  the 
case  of  Ruth's  kinsman  (Ruth  iv.  7,  10). 
Indeed,  in  such  a  marriage,  the  second  hus- 
band seems  rather  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  continuation  of  the  first  husband  than 
as  having  a  substantive  existence  of  his  own 
•a  a  married  man.  He  performed  a  function 
in  order  "that  the  name  of  his  brother 
which  is  dead  may  not  be  put  out  of  Israel " 
(Deut.  xxv.  6),  "to  raise  up  the  name  of 
the  dead  upon  his  inheritance,  that  the 
name  of  the  dead  be  not  cut  off  from  among 
his  brethren"  (iiuth  iii.  10).  The  second 
husband's  position  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  concubine  presented  by  Rachel  to 
her  husband.  "Behold  my  maid  Bilhah, 
go  in  unto  her ;  and  she  shall  bear  upon  my 
knees,  that  I  may  also  have  children  by 
her"  (Gen.  xxx.  3).  The  whole  object  of 
the  rule  was  that,  as  the  elder  brother  could 
not  keep  up  the  family  by  begetting  an 
heir,  the  younger  brother  should  do  it  for 
him  after  his  death. 

Ver.  17. — The  ninth  form  of  incest  pro- 
hibited i£  intercourse  with  a  stepdaughter, 
or  step-granddaughter,  or  mother-in-law. 
The  expression  made  use  of.  Thou  shalt  not 
imoover  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  and  her 
daughter,  covers  the  case  of  a  man's  own 
daughter,  and  it  is  singular  that  it  is  only 
in  this  incidental  manner  that  it  is  specifl- 
eally  named.  But  it  has  been  already  dis- 
posed of  by  the  general  command,  None  of 
you  shall  approach  to  any  that  i$  near  of 
him  to  him,  to  Mncover  their  tiakedn»t$.    Th« 


daughter  being  nearest  of  kin,  this  com- 
mand  was  sufficient  without  further  specifi- 
cation. The  niece  and  probably  the  wife'i 
sister  are  forbidden  by  the  same  general 
rule  (see  following  note). 

Ver.  18. — Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife 
to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncoTer  her 
nakedness,  beside  the  other  in  her  life  time. 
Do  these  words  refer  to  the  marriage  of  two 
sisters  or  not?  It  has  been  passionately 
affirmed  that  they  do,  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  permission  being  granted  for 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and 
by  those  who  are  in  favour  of  that  measure, 
each  party  striving  to  derive  from  the  text 
an  argument  for  the  side  which  they  are 
maintaining.  But  Holy  Scripture  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  quarry  whence  partizana 
hew  arguments  for  views  which  they  have 
already  adopted,  nor  is  that  the  light  in 
which  a  commentator  can  allow  himself  to 
regard  it.  A  reverent  and  profound  study 
of  the  passage  before  us,  with  its  context, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  have 
no  bearing  at  all  on  the  question  of  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  thus 
it  may  be  removed  from  the  area  and 
atmosphere  of  angry  polemics.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  words  translated  a  wife  to  her 
$i8ter  may  be  translated,  in  accordance  with 
the  marginal  rendering,  one  voife  to  another. 
The  objections  made  to  such  a  version  are 
arbitrary  and  unconvincing.  It  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
language  to  take  "  father,"  "  son,"  "  brother," 
"  sister,"  in  a  much  wider  acceptation  than 
is  the  case  in  the  Western  tongues.  Any- 
thing that  produces  or  causes  is  metaphori- 
cally a  "father;"  anything  produced  or 
caused  is  a  "  son ; "  any  things  akin  to  each 
other  in  form,  shape,  character,  or  nature, 
are  "  brothers  "  and  "  sisters."  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  loops  of  the  curtains  (A 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi.  3,  5,  6),  the 
tenons  of  the  boards  (Exod.  xxvl  17),  and 
the  wings  of  the  cherubim  (Ezek.  i.  11,  23), 
Indeed,  wherever  the  expression,  **  a  man  to 
his  brother,"  or  •*  a  woman  to  her  sister,"  is 
Qsed  (and  it  is  used  very  frequently)  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  means  not  two 
brothers  or  two  sisters,  but  two  things  or 
persons  similar  in  kind.  This  does  more 
than  raise  a  presumption — it  creates  a  high 
probability — that  the  expression  should  be 
understood  in  the  same  way  here.  But  a 
difficulty  then  arises.  If  the  right  reading 
is.  Neither  shalt  thou  take  one  vnfe  to  another, 
does  not  the  verse  forbid  polygamy  alto- 
gether, and  is  not  polygamy  permitted  hj 
Exod.  xxi  7—11 ;  Deut.  xxi.  15 — 17;  xvii. 
17  ?  Certainly,  if  so  important  a  restricticm 
was  to  be  made,  we  should  expect  it  to  b« 
made  directly,  and  in  a  manner  which  coold 
not  be  disputed.    Is  there  any  w»7  ott  if 
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the  difflnilly?  T,et  nil  pxamine  nnch  word 
of  the  i,ii\v.  Neither  iihalt  thtm  take  one  xrif^ 
to  another,  to  v<x,  to  uncover  her  uakeduens 
upon  her  in  her  life  time.  The  two  woida,  to 
e«B.  hiivn  not  liecn  sufiic  ently  dwelt  on. 
The  Hebrew,  txarar,  iiicuub  to  distrcas  by 
packing  closely  together,  ami  so,  to  vox, 
or  to  annoy  in  nny  way.  Here  is  to  be 
found  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  law  before  us.  A  man  is  not 
to  take  for  a  second  wife  a  woman  who  is 
likely,  from  spiteful  temper  or  for  other 
reasons,  to  vex  the  lirst  wife.  Rachel  vexed 
I-eah ;  Peninnah  vexed  Plannah ;  the  first 
pair  were  blood  relations,  the  second  were 
not;  but  under  the  pneent  law  the  second 
marriage  would  in  both  cases  have  been 
equally  forbidden,  if  the  probability  of  the 
provociilion  had  been  foreseen.  It  follows 
that  polygamy  is  not  prohibited  by  the  text 
before  us,  but  that  the  liberty  of  the  poly- 
gamist  is  somewhat  circumscribed  by  the 
application  of  the  law  of  charity.  It 
follows,  too.  th:it  the  law  has  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  which  is  neither  forbidden  nor 
allowed  by  it.  Are  we  then  to  conclude 
that  the  Law  of  Moses  leaves  the  case  of 
the  wife's  sister  untouched  ?  Not  so,  for  the 
generiil  priiici|de  heis  been  laid  down,  None 
of  you  shall  approach  to  any,  that  is  near 
of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  his  nakedness,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  expression,  near  of  Inn, 
includes  relations  by  affinity  equally  with 
blood  relations ;  as  therefore  the  wife's  sister 
is  in  the  canonists'  first  degree  of  aflBnity 
(and  in  the  second  according  to  the  civilians), 
it  is  reasonably  inferred  that  marriage 
with  her  is  forbidden  under  the  above  law, 
and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  marriage 
with  the  other  sister-in-law — the  brother's 
wife — being,  as  the  rule,  prohibited.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  marriage  with 
the  grandmother  and  with  the  niece — both 
in  the  second  degree  of  consanguinity  ac- 
cording to  the  canonists,  and  the  third  de- 
gree according  to  the  civilians — and  incest 
with  a  daughter  are  forbidden  under  the 
same  clause. 

The  present  verse  completes  the  Levitical 
code  of  prohibited  degrees.  The  Roman  code  of 
restrictions  on  marriage  was  almost  identical 
with  the  Mosaic  tables.  It  only  differed  from 
them  by  specifically  naming  the  grandmother 
and  the  niece  among  the  blood  relations  with 
whom  a  marriage  might  not  be  contracted, 
and  omitting  the  brother's  wife  among  rela- 
tives by  aflinity.  In  the  time  of  Claudius, 
a  change  was  introduced  into  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  the  empi  ror's  pa^siou  lor 
Agrippina,  which  legalized  marriage  with  a 
brotlier's  daughter.  This  legalization  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  time  of  Coustan- 
tiui,  who  made  marringe  with  a  uiecu  a 


I  capitil  crime.  Tho  iinncri-il  fo<le  and  the 
canon  law  were  framed  npm  the  MosqIo 
and  the  Roman  tablcH,  ami  under  them  no 
question  arose,  except  as  to  tlie  marriage  of 
the  niece,  the  deciasel  wife's  8iHter,^and 
the  first  cousin.  Marriage  with  the  niece 
was  forbidden  by  Constantiua,  as  we  havn 
said,  in  the  year  355,  on  penalty  of  capital 
punishment  for  committing  tho  offence, 
and  marriage  with  a  d<  ceaswl  wife's  sister 
was  declared  by  the  same  emperor  to  be 
null.  The  canons  of  Councils  and  tho 
declarations  of  tho  chief  Church  teachera 
are  in  full  accordance  with  the  imperial 
legislation,  condemning  these  marriagea 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  only  case 
in  which  no  consensus  is  found  is  that  of 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins.  By  the  earliest 
Roman  law  these  marriagea  had  been  dis- 
allowed (Tacitus, 'Annal.,'  xii.  6),  bnt  in 
the  second  century  b.o.  they  had  become 
common  (Livy,  xlii.  34),  and  they  continued 
to  be  lawful  till  the  year  a.d.  384  or  385, 
when  Theodosius  condemned  them,  and 
made  them  punishable  by  the  severest 
penalties  possible.  This  enactment  lasted 
only  twenty  years,  when  it  was  repealed  by 
Arcadius,  a.d.  404  or  405.  No  adverse 
judgment  respecting  the  marriage  of  first 
cousins  was  pronounced  by  the  Church 
until  after  the  legislation  of  Theodosius, 
but  it  appears  that  that  legislation  was  pro- 
moted at  her  instance,  anil  from  that  time 
forward  the  tendency  to  condemn  these  mar- 
riages became  more  and  more  pronounced. 
See  the  canons  of  the  Councils  of  Agde, 
Epaone,  Auvt  rgne,  Orleans,  Tours,  Auxerre, 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  of  the  (Council  in 
Trullo  in  the  seventh  century.  The  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England,  en- 
trenching themselves,  as  usual,  behind  the 
letter  of  Scripture  and  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church,  forbade  marriages  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  degrees  according  to  the  reckoning 
of  the  civil  law,  and  in  the  first  and  second 
degrees  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the 
canon  law,  excepting  those  of  first  cousins, 
on  which  the  early  Christians  pronounced 
no  decisive  judgment. 

Ver.  19. — The  marriage  restrictions  having 
been  laid  down,  there  follows  in  the  Svo 
next  verses  the  prohibition  of  five  sexual 
impurities  unconnected  with  marriage  except 
by  their  subject-matter.  The  first  is  to 
approach  unto  a  woman  to  uncover  her 
nakedness,  as  long  aa  she  is  put  apart  for 
her  unclearmess,  that  is,  either  for  seven  days 
at  the  time  of  her  ordinary  illnesses  ch.  xv. 
19),  or  any  longer  time  that  her  illnesa 
might  last  (ch.  xv.  25),  or  for  forty  days  after 
the  birth  of  a  man  child  (ch.  xii.  2 — 4),  or  for 
eighty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  girl  (ch.  xii. 
5).    The  penalty  for  the  ofifenoe  within  tho 
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seven  days  is  death  if  committed  wilfully 
(ch.  XX.  18)  ;  if  fallen  into  unknowingly,  a 
ceremonial  penalty  of  seven  days'  unclean- 
ness  is  incurred  (ch.  xv.  24).  It  is  twice 
referred  to  by  Ezekiel  as  a  gross  sin  (Ezek, 
xviii.  6;  xxii.  10). 

Ver.  20. — The  second  prohibition  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  lie  carnally  with  thy  neighbour's 
wife— a  prohibition  already  inade  in  other 
words  in  the  ten  commandments.  The 
punishment  for  adultery  is  death  by  stoning 
(ch.  XX.  10,-  Deut.  xxii.  22;  Joim  ix.  5) — 
a  more  severe  penalty  than  was  usually 
inflicted  in  other  nations. 

Ver.  21-.— The  third  prohibition  is,  Thou 
shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Molech.  The  words  the  fire  are 
properly  inserted,  though  not  expressed  in 
the  original  (cf.  Deut.  xviii.  10;  2  Kings 
xxiL  10).  What  was  the  nature  and  pur- 
pose of  the  idolatrous  rite  in  question  is, 
however,  uncertain.  It  is  generally  as- 
Buuied  that  reference  is  made  to  the  practice 
of  offering  children  in  sacrifice  to  Molech, 
Deut.  xii.  31,  Ezek.  xvi.  20,  and  Ps.  cvi. 
37  being  quoted  in  support  of  that  view. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was 
the  case.  It  might  have  been  a  rite  by 
which  children  were  dedicated  to  Jlolech — 
s  baptism  by  fire,  not  resulting  in  the  death 
«f  tiie  child.  Its  mention  here,  in  close 
connection  with  carnal  sins,  has  led  some  to 
regard  it  as  an  impure  rite ;  but  this  is  a 
mistaken  inference,  for  the  prohibition  of 
adultery  naturally  suggests  the  prohibition 
of  a  spiritual  unfaithfulness.  That  it  was 
some  kind  of  idolatrous  ceremony  is  shown 
by  the  addition  of  the  words,  neither  shalt 
thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God.  But  if 
the  children  were  burnt  to  death  in  honour 
of  the  idol,  from  the  beginning,  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  notice  of  the  fact  in  less 
ambiguous  language  than  tiie  expression, 
pass  through  the  fire,  conveys,  earlier  than 
the  days  of  Ahaz.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  what  began  as  a  dedication  ceremony 
may  have  become  converted  into  an  absolute 
sacrifice,  retaining  still  its  original  designa- 
tion. Molech  was  a  Canaanitish  and  Phoeni- 
cian deity,  the  name  meaning  King,  just  as 
Baal  means  Lord  (see  Selden,  '  De  Diis 
Syris,'  i.  6).  Jarchi,  quoted  by  Wordsworth, 
describes  the  idol  as  "  made  of  brass,  having 
the  face  of  an  ox,  with  arms  stretched  out,  in 


which  the  child  was  placed  and  burnt  witk 
fire,  while  the  priests  were  beating  ilrums, 
in  order  to  drown  the  noise  of  its  shri  ks, 
lest  the  fathers  might  be  moved  with  pity 
thereby."  The  place  where  the  children 
were  offered,  in  tiie  later  period  of  th© 
Jewish  history,  was  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
(Jer.  vii.   31  ;  xxxii.  35;  2  Kings  xxiii.  10>. 

Ver.  22. — The  fourth  prohibition  forbiiUl 
the  sin  of  Sodom  (see  Gen.  xix.  5;  Judg. 
xi.  22 ;  Rom.  i.  27 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9 ;  1  Tim. 
i.  10).     The  penalty  is  death  (ch.  xx.  13). 

Ver.  23. — The  fifth  prohibition  (see 
Herod.,  ii.  16).  The  penalty  is  death  (ch. 
XX.  15). 

Vers.  24 — 30. — These  verses  contain  a 
warning  against  the  sins  of  incest  and  im- 
purity already  specified.  The  reason  why 
the  Canaanites  were  cast  out  liefore  the 
Israelites  was  that  they  were  defiled  in  all 
these  things,  .  .  .  and  the  land  was  defiled  by 
th(  m.  Gi)d  visited  the  iniquity  of  these 
debased  races,  and  the  land  itself  vomited 
out  her  inhabitants  on  account  of  their 
abominations.  The  fate  of  the  Canaani  tes  W8i3 
therefore  a  witness  to  them  of  what  would 
be  their  fate  if  they  did  like  them.  Defile 
not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  these  things. 
...  Ye  shall  not  commit  any  of  these  abomi- 
nations, .  .  .  that  the  land  spue  not  you  out 
also,  when  ye  defile  it.  Special  penalties 
are  appointed  for  particular  sins  further  on. 
Here  there  are  but  two  punishments  de- 
nounced, one  for  individual  sinners,  the 
other  nationaL  The  individual  sinner  is  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  nation  by  excommu- 
nication, For  whosoever  shall  commit  any 
of  these  abominations,  even  the  souls  that 
commit  them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among 
their  people.  The  nation,  if  it  does  not 
thus  purify  itself  by  cutting  off  from  itself 
the  authors  of  these  corruptions,  is  to  perish 
like  the  Canaanites.  The  words  vomiteth 
(ver.  25)  and  spued  out  (ver.  28)  are  in  that 
tense  of  the  Hebrew  verb  which  is  generally 
called  by  grammarian.?  a  preterite,  but  this 
tense  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  past  time ; 
the  time  referred  to  depends  on  the  context. 
The  previous  verbs,  "I  cast  out,"  "I  do 
visit,"  being  present  in  sense,  the  two  verbs, 
"vomiteth  out  (her  inhabitants,,"  and 
''spued  out  (the  nations  that  were  before 
you),"  we  present  also  (see  Intioduotion). 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1 — 18. —  TTie  restraints  thrown  about  marriagehy  GocTa  Law  are  not  meaiitto 
confine  within  the  narrowest  limits  that  which  is  a  necessary  evil,  but  to  guard  a  holy 
institution,  and  prevent  its  being  corrupted  by  abuse.  Manichajanism  and  asceticism, 
which  is  essentially  Manichsean  in  its  character,  denounce  the  body  and  the  bodily 
affectiODB  as  being  In  themselves  bad ;  stoicism  strives  to  crush  out  or  eradicate  natural 
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feelinp;8,  to  make  place  for  %  passionless  calm.  God's  Law  and  the  doctrine  of  th« 
Church  declare  that  it  is  the  abuse,  not  tlie  use,  of  the  body  that  is  wrong  ;  and,  like 
the  better  forms  of  philosophy,  occupy  themselves  with  regulatin<^,  controlling,  ruling 
man's  passions,  insteatl  of  vainly  attempting  to  kill  them.  "Marriaj;ei«  honourable 
in  all,  and  the  bed  itudefiled:  but  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  iudtje" 
(Heb.  xiii.  4).»  ^     ^ 

I.  Marriage  was  instituted  as  the  primeval  law  at  the  orkation  of  woman. 
"  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  Gud  created  he  him ;  male 
and  female  crcatod  he  them.  And  (!od  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  "  (Gun.  i.  27,  l^d).  "And  Adam  said, 
This  is  now  bono  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  t-hall  be  called  Woman, 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  Man.  Therefore  shall  a  man  have  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh"  (Gen.  ii.  23,  2)). 

II.  I'arallel  between  the  marriage  law  and  the  sabbatical  law,  1.  The  sab- 
batical law,  in  like  manner  as  the  marriage  law,  w;is  instituted  at  the  creation  (Geo. 
ii.  3).  2.  Both  laws  took  a  special  form  tor  the  patriarchal  and  Israelitish  Churches. 
3.  In  both  cases  an  alteration  was  made  by  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  the  obligation 
of  the  laws  still  continuing  as  before.  The  form  which  the  law  of  the  sabhath 
took  for  the  Jewish  people  may  be  seen  in  the  seventh  commandment  and  other 
Mosaic  injunctions  respecting  the  seventh  day.  The  law  of  marria;,'e  likewise  under- 
went a  change  from  its  original  character,  and  instead  of  enjoining  monogamy,  it 
allowed  polygamy ;  and  "  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,"  it  permitted 
divorce  for  light  causes  (see  ^Matt.  xix.  3 — 12).  The  manner  of  obseiving  the 
sabbatical  law  was  changed  for  Christians  by  the  authority  which  our  Lord  declared 
himself  to  possess  for  the  purpose  (Matt.  xii.  8),  and  which  the  constant  habit  of  the 
earliest  Christians,  of  assembling  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  and  regarding  it  as  the 
commemoration  of  the  Kesurrection  day,  proves  him  to  have  exercised.  In  like  manner, 
he  restored  the  law  of  monogamy  (Matt.  .\.x.  8),  and  with'irew  the  licence  for  divorce, 
except  in  the  one  case  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife(M;i  t.  xix.  9).  In  respect  to 
the  Levitical  restraints  on  marriage  he  made  no  change,  as  is  again  proved  to  us  by  the 
universal  recognition  of  these  obliijations  on  the  part  of  the  eaily  Christians. 

III.  Additional  sanctity  was  added  to  marriage  by  Christianity.  In  tho 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  St.  Paul  points  out  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
relation  of  husbands  to  wives,  and  of  wives  to  husbands,  and  the  relation  of  Christ  to 
the  Church,  and  of  the  Church  to  Christ.  "  The  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even 
as  Christ  is  tlie  head  of  the  Church  :  and  he  is  the  saviour  of  tlie  body.  Therelore  as 
the  Churcli  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every- 
thing. Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave 
himself  for  it.  .  .  .  For  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh  ;  but  nourisheth  and 
cherisheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  Cliurch  :  for  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh, 
and  of  his  bones.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  fatlier  and  mother,  and  shall  bo 
joined  unto  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a  great  mystery  :  but  I 
speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  Church"  (Eph.  v.  23— 32).  An  inference  has  been 
drawn  from  these  words  that  Christ  instituted  holy  matrimony  as  a  sacrament  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Such  inference  is  altogether  talse.  Marriage  was  not  considered  one 
of  seven  sacraments  until  the  days  of  the  Schoolmen ;  but  the  pa-ssage  exhildts  the  holi- 
ness of  marriage  in  a  new  light,  and  gives  a  new  reason  for  its  being  regarded  as  holy. 
The  "  mystery  "  is  the  analogy  which  exists  between  married  persons  and  Christ  and  the 
Chm"ch.  St.  Paul  quotes  the  words  of  institution  from  the  Book  of  Genesis,  showing  what 
a  high  estate  matrimony  is,  and  gives  this  further  reason  for  its  holiness,  which  had 
not  previously  been  known  to  exist.  Such  a  thought  as  this  takes  marriage  out  of  the 
sphere  of  carnal  things,  refining,  purifying,  and  sanctifying  it  in  a  manner  not  yet 
appreciated  wherever  celibacy  is  regarded  as  a  higher  and  holier  condition. 

IV.  The  causes  for  which  matrimony  was  ord.ained.  "  First,  It  was  ordained  for 
the  procreation  of  children,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  the  praise  of  his  holy  Name.  Secondly,  It  was  ordained  for  a  remedy  against  sin, 
and  to  avoid  fornication.  .  .  .  Thirdly,  It  was  ordained  for  the  mutual  society,  help, 

'  "  T.ft  marriage  he  had  in  honour  among  all,  and  Jel  the  bed  be  undefiled :  for  fomicatori 
aud  adulturen  God  will  juJ<;e." — Keviaed  Yersioo. 
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and  comfort,  that  the  one  ought  to  have  of  the  other,  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity  * 
(Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony).  The  third  of  these  causes  has  been  too 
often  forgotten  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  second  has  been  too  much  dwelt 
n\jon;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  a  low  estimate  of  marriage,  and  therefore 
of  woman.  St.  Paul's  words  ought  to  show  us  that  it  is  this  characteristic  which 
gives  its  Christian  aspect  to  marriage. 

V.  Duties  of  husbands  and  wives  towards  each  other.  On  the  one  side,  love  and 
protection  (Eph.  v.  25);  on  the  other  side,  love  and  submission  (Eph.  v.  24,  33). 

Vers.  19 — 23. — The  preservation  of  the  marriage  relationship  in  its  purity  is  the 
safeguard  against  sins  of  lust,  which  will  be  sure  to  invade  a  society  wherever  licen- 
tiousness or  asceticism  has  dishououred  marriage. 

Vers.  24 — 30. — Dissolute  morals  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes  ii  always 
a  symptom  which  precedes  the  ruin  of  an  empire  or  the  fall  of  a  nation.  It  is  both  a 
sign  and  a  cause — a  sign  of  a  general  corruption,  which  will  show  itself  elsewhere  and 
under  other  forms ;  and  a  cause  of  the  coming  evils,  as  indulgence  in  bodily  pleasures 
and  Sybarite  excesses  takes  away  the  firmness  of  will  and  readiness  to  endure  hardness 
which  are  necessary  conditions  of  both  soldiers  and  citizens  doing  their  duty  to  the 
State.  When  a  country  is  sunk  in  dissoluteness  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  reno- 
vation for  it  except  by  the  irruption  of  a  new  race,  as  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  or  of 
the  barbarous  nations  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  The  moral  reason 
of  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  the  danger  ot  their  licentiouaneas  spreading, 
as  has  often  been  the  case,  to  the  conquerors  (cL  Numb.  xxr.  17, 18). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vnworldlinegs.     Ch.   xviii. ;   cf.  Rom.  xii.  2.     The  next  element  In  the  morality 

required  of  the  Lord's  people  is  non-conformity  to  this  world.  We  are  such  imitative 
creatures  that  we  are  prou-^  to  do  as  our  neighbours  do,  without  questioning  the  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct.  Whenever  we  adopt  the  ordinary  standard  of  lite,  without 
inquiring  how  it  is  related  to  the  Divine  standard,  we  are  conforming  to  the  worldly 
spirit.  The  worldly  conduct  may  be  much  higher  in  one  age  than  in  another,  and  in 
one  country  than  in  anotiier  ;  but  tlie  essence  of  worldlinesa  is  unquettioning  conformity 
to  the  standard  of  our  neighbours. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  a  fearful  picture  of  the  morality,  or  rather 
immorality,  of  Canaan.  It  may  be  read  in  connection  with  Rom.  i.  18 — 32,  as  showing 
the  depth  to  which  unrestrained  desire  may  descend.  Not  only  do  the  Canaanites 
appear  to  have  indulged  in  the  most  reckless  licentiousness  with  nearest  relatives,  but 
also  to  have  indulged  in  sodomy,  and  even  to  have  descended  to  carnal  intercourse  with 
beasts.  That  is  to  say,  they  gave  up  their  high  vantage-ground  as  intellectual  and 
moral  beings,  and  descended  to  the  level  of  brute  beasts  (cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  12).  We  would 
require  to  cro  to  the  dark  places  of  heathenism,  which  are  still  "  ftill  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty  "  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  20),  to  find  an  exact  parallel  at  present  for  Canaan.  The  progress 
of  civilization  has  smoothed  the  surface  of  society,  however  little  it  may  have  touched 
its  heart.  But  what  we  must  notice  is  that  the  princi{)le  ol  worldly  conformity  may 
be  just  as  active  in  our  boasted  civilization,  as  in  the  darkest  haunts  of  heathenism. 

I.  The  highest  cintlization  is  no  sufficient  reason  fob  a  certain  link  or 
CONDUCT.  The  Isra'  lites  had  been  developed  in  Egypt,  which  was  then  at  the  head  ol 
civilization.  It  wuuld  be  a  very  great  temptation,  therefore,  to  these  Uberated 
bondmen  to  walk  according  to  the  customs  and  ordinances  of  Egypt.  They  would  be 
tempted  to^do  many  things  on  no  higher  ground  than  that  they  had  seen  them  done  in 
Egypt.  Ko  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Lord  admoni.-hes  them  in  these  terms :  "  After 
the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do  "  (ver.  3). 

And  yet  is  not  this  exactly  the  position  taken  up  by  many  at  this  hour  ?  They  do 
many  things  "  on  the  very  highest  authority."  The  reason  of  the  course,  its  moral 
value,  is  never  thought  of,  but  simply  the  precedent  which  can  be  produced  for  it.    This 
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spirit  of  "  simian  imitation  "  is  worMiiness  pure  and  simple.  The  hi.;hust  civilization 
U  not  necfssarily  nioial,  much  U-ss  iolij:ii)U8  :  why  should  I  confuna  to  the  demauda  of 
a  capricious  code  of  laws,  whicli  may  have  no  valid  moral  princifdo  within  them  at  all? 
God  surely  has  not  givuu  us  rulluction  and  conscience  to  be  ignored  iu  such  a  way  at 
this. 

II.  PrEVAH-INO    custom    18    NO    SUFFICIENT    REASON    EITHER    FOB    ▲    CEUTAIM    LINB 

or  CONDUCT.  The  Israelites,  in  coniin;^  into  Canaan,  would  find  the  iuhabitanla 
the  freest  and  easiest  possible  in  the  matter  of  morals.  No  rehtraint  appears  to  have 
been  put  upon  tlieir  passions.  They  did  v\hatever  was  rij^lit  in  tlieir  own  eyes.  Their 
lusts  were  their  law.  Now,  were  the  Israelites  to  go  into  the  land  in  the  "  jolly-;4oixl- 
fellow "  style,  Uiey  would  be  popular  at  once.  The  entrance  into  Canaan  would  in 
such  a  case  have  been  an  easy  and  triumphal  march.  Conformity  to  prevailing 
custom  would  have  made  the  inimii^ration  a  God-.send  to  the  beastly  itdiabitants.  It 
would  have  given  novilty  to  their  desires.  Ilence  God  warns  his  people  in  the  words, 
'*  And  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do ; 
neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances  "  (ver.  3). 

The  snare  of  popularity  prevails  at  present  as  powerfully  as  it  did  when  Israel  was 
about  to  enter  Canaan.  There  is  a  great  disposition  with  professedly  religious  people, 
"when  at  Rome,  uoi  lo  quarrel  with  the  pope."  Conformity  to  prevailing  custom  is 
a  iiojjular  role  to  play.  It  costs  nothing,  except  indeed  the  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  it 
gains  in  the  worldly  sense  much.  But  no  thinking  mind  imagines  it  is  a  rule  of 
human  conduct  which  will  stand  a  moment's  consiileration.  Why  should  I  yield  to 
what  may  be  a  senseless  and  even  an  immoral  custom,  simply  because  it  is  a  custom? 
I  have  not  been  endowed  with  reason  for  such  an  irrational  result  as  this. 

III.  When    men    sacrifice    their    manhood    to    worldly    conformity,  they 

FIND    EVENTUALLY    THAT    THEY    HAVE    TAKEN    A    SUICIDAL    COURSE.      The     COUrse    of 

Ohe  Canaanitcs  was  a  suicidal  one.  The  land  was  spuing  them  out  (ver.  28). 
The  selfish,  lustful  lives  they  led,  the  brutalities  they  practised,  became  their  scourge, 
and  they  were  fading  away.  The  same  result  is  found  among  the  heathen  nations. 
The  sacrifice  of  manhood  to  bestiality  must  pay  the  penalty  of  eventual  extinction. 

And  though  at  first  sight  the  operation  of  the  principle  may  be  retarded  by 
the  higher  morale  of  civilization,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  suicidal  character 
of  worldly  conformity  is  a  real  experience.  An  individual  loses  mental  as  well  as 
moral  power,  who  conforms  without  question  to  the  worldly  customs  of  his  time,  and 
thus  sacrifices  his  manhood.  The  easy-going,  popidar  individual,  who  does  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  for  fear  of  being  thought  singular,  is  found  to  have  very  little  strength  of 
mind  to  begin  with,  and  less  every  day  he  lives.  In  fact,  nature  is  constructed  upon 
the  principle  that  the  despised  talent  of  manhood  is  forfeited  when  not  employed,  and 
there  is  a  clear  descent  in  the  scale  of  being. 

IV.  God  has  given  us  sufficiently  plain  statutes  and  laws  to  bb- 
mroRCB  us  in  oub  combat  with  the  world.  "Ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and 
keep  mine  ordinances,  to  walk  therein  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  Ye  shall  therefore 
keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments ;  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them  :  1  am 
the  Lord  "  (vers.  4, 5).  "  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world :  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  n  newing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect  will  of  God  "  (Rom.  xii.  2).  Transformation,  "  transfiguration  "  (^fTafiopcpovade ; 
of  Matt.  xvii.  2  ;  Mark  ix.  2)  as  we  might  call  it,  that  is,  a  bringing  of  ourselves  in  to 
conformity  to  a  Divine  ideal ;  this  is  what  unworklliness  consists  in.  We  do  not  cease 
to  be  worldly  when  we  surrender  half  a  dozen  suspicious  pleasures.  We  cease  to  be 
"  worldly  "  only  when  we  refuse  to  accept  of  the  prevailing  worldly  standard  as  our 
law  of  life,  and  seek  earnestly  to  know  "  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect 
will  of  God." 

And  to  help  us  to  this  God  has  not  only  given  us  a  book  so  plain  and  practical  upon 
matters  of  daily  life  that  he  that  runs  may  read  ;  but  he  has  also  embodied  this  ideal 
in  the  perfect  manhood  of  his  Son.  We  have  simply  to  ask  the  question,  "  What 
would  Christ,  were  he  in  our  circumstances,  do?"  and  instantly  we  are  enabled  to 
decide  on  an  appropriate  and  an  unworldly  course  of  action.  It  is  this  manly  rule  of 
life  to  which  we  are  called.  To  bow  down  to  the  customs  of  even  the  bc'st  society  or 
the  highest  civilization  without  Inquiring  how  these  customs  stand  towards  the  Divint 
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Law,  ia  to  sacrifice  our  birthright  of  manliness  for  a  mess  of  the  rudest  pottage.— 
B.  ILE. 

Vers.  1 — 30. — Abominable  doings.  This  chapter  contains  laws  against  abominations 
practised  by  the  heathen,  together  with  reasons  why  they  must  be  avoided  by  th« 
people  of  God.     Foremost  amongst  these  reasons  is — 

I.  That  thet  abe  forbidden  by  God.  This  is  the  highest  reason,  for  :1.  He  it 
the  supreme  Arbiter  of  men  (vers.  5,  6,  24) :  "  I  am  the  Lord."  (1)  He  is  our  Creator. 
His  power  over  the  work  of  his  hands  is  absolute.  It  is  our  wisdom  to  confe.'^s  this 
without  gainsaying.  (2)  He  is  our  Governor.  He  has  not  abandoned  his  creation  to 
mechanical  laws.  The  providence  of  his  intelligence  is  everywhere  and  ever  active. 
This  his  people  saw  in  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (3)  Moral  beings  are  morally 
responsible  to  a  God  of  holiness  and  truth.  His  will  is  law.  It  is  truth.  It  is  purity. 
2.  He  is  the  covenant  Friend  of  his  people  (vers.  1,  4,  30)  :  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God." 
(1)  The  covenant  relationship  is  set  forth  in  this  declaration.  It  therefore  suggests  all 
the  promises.  Blessings  pertaining  to  this  life ;  also  to  that  which  is  to  come. 
What  glorious  blessings!  (2)  Gratitude  is  appealed  to  here.  Love  should  constrain 
us.  The  obedience  of  love  is  the  purest.  It  is  most  acceptable  to  God.  It  is  most 
perfect ;  for  the  whole  being  is  in  it. 

II.  That  the  heathen  have  practised  them.  1.  TTiey  were  the  doings  of  the 
Egyptians  (ver.  3).  (1)  The  corrupt  state  of  heart  which  prompted  them,  and  which 
uas  aggravated  by  their  repetition,  was  that  from  which  the  children  of  Israel  suflered 
cruel  and  relentless  persecutions  and  oppressions.  The  bitter  experience  they  had  of 
these  abominations  should  lead  them  scrupulously  to  avoid  them.  (2)  If  they  had 
learnt  to  follow  their  vices,  it  is  time  to  unlearn  them,  now  that  they  have  been 
delivered  from  Egypt.  Providence  furnishes  men  with  opportunities  favourable  to 
lepentance  and  reformation.  We  are  answerable  for  these.  2.  They  were  the  doings  of 
the  Canaanites.  (I)  Customs  common  to  the  heathen  should  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion by  the  people  of  God.  The  practices  of  custom  come  to  be  called  "  ordinances  " 
(see  ver.  3),  Ordinances  of  man  must  not  be  confounded  with  ordinances  of  God.  (^) 
We  need  admonition  here.  It  is  easy  to  flow  with  the  stream ;  difficult  to  stem  the 
torrent.  We  must  brace  oiu-selves  to  this.  We  should  look  to  God  to  nerve  our 
resolution. 

III.  That  THE  matter  IS  vital,  1.  Ood  leads  his  people  into  temptation.  (1)  Thus 
he  led  his  people  into  Egypt.  Now  he  conducts  them  in  amongst  the  Canaanites.  "  Shall 
there  be  evil  in  a  city  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  "  (see  Isa.  xlv.  7  ;  Amos  iii.  6). 
(2)  Yet  is  not  God  the  Author  of  moral  evil.  Physical  may  exist  apart  from  moral 
evil.  Witness  the  afflictions  of  Job  (see  also  John  ix.  1 — 3).  (3)  God  leads  men  into 
temptation,  not  that  they  may  fall  into  it,  but  that  they  may  learn  to  resist  it,  and  so 
form  a  strong  moral  cliaracter.     2.  There  is  life  in  the  Law  to  those  who  can  keep  it. 

(1)  In  so  far  as  it  is  fulfilled,  it  brings  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  good  ode  (Deut.  iv.  8 ; 
is'^eh.  ix.  13,  14;  Ps.  cxlvii.  19,  20).  (2)  But  who  can  so  fulfil  it  as  to  ensure  eternal 
life?  Not  one  (see  Luke  x.  25 — 28;  Rom.  x.  5).  (3)  Therefore  faith  is  declared  to 
be  the  principle  of  justification  (Hab.  ii.  14).  Upon  this  Paul  founds  his  reasoning 
(Gal.  iii.  10—14 ;  Eom.  i.  16,  17  ;  PhiL  iiL  9).  3.  Buin  is  denounced  upon  the 
transgressor.  (1)  Faith  is  the  principle  of  a  true  obedience.  The  transgressor  of  the 
Law  denies  his  faith  and  comes  under  the  curse  (Heb.  x.  38;  Deut.  xxvii.  26;  Jer.  xi.  3). 

(2)  For  his  sake  the  land  is  cursed  (ver.  25).  So  defiled  may  it  become  as  to  be  unfit 
for  the  tabernacle  of  God.  The  curse  upon  the  ground  for  man's  sake  came  in  the  form 
of  a  deluge  of  water ;  it  will  yet  come  in  a  flood  of  fire  (Gen.  iii.  17  ;  v.  29  ;  2  Pet.  iii. 
7).  (3)  The  transgressor  is  cut  oif  from  among  his  people  (ver.  29  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  iii. 
17).  The  abomination  in  which  he  is  held  is  vigorously  set  forth  under  the  figure  of 
the  land  vomiting  and  spuing  out  its  iniiabitants(vers.  25,  28).  So  were  the  Egyptians 
ejected.  So  were  the  ancient  Canaanites  (see  Gen.  xv.  16;  Rev.  iii.  16).  So  in  tirn 
were  the  Israelites  (Ezek.  xx.  11,  13,  21).  We  should  not  be  highminded,  but  fear 
(Rom,  xi.  19—21;  Heb.  iv.  11).  "Lay  the  ear  of  your  faith  to  the  gates  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  hear  the  doleful  shrieks  and  outcries  of  damned  sinners,  whom 
earth  hath  spewed  out,  and  heP  has  swallowed,  and  tremble  lest  this  be  your  portion 
at  the  la**-"  (M.  Henry).— J.  A.  M, 
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Vers.  1 — -1. — Two  aspects  of  sin.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  sin  may  be 
regarded.    Directed  by  these  words,  we  may  loiik  at  it  in — 

I.  Its  ugly  aspkct  Ab  seen  in  uuman  illustbations.  The  children  of  Israel  were 
warned  to  sepanUe  themselves  iu  every  way  from  "the  doings  of  the  laud  of  Ej^ypt " 
and  from  "  the  tloings  of  the  land  of  Canaan  "  (ver.  3).  These  were  to  be  a  beacon  (o 
them;  they  were  things  to  bo  hateil  and  shunned.  To  those  wiio  hml  not  been  bri/Ught 
down  themstlves  to  the  same  low  moral  level,  these  doings  would  appear  the  siiann  ful 
thin>;s  they  were — base,  corrupt,  vile.  It  is  well  for  us  to  glance  at,  though  not  to 
dwell  upon,  sin  iu  its  last  and  worst  developments,  in  its  final  issues;  to  see  and  uiider- 
stand  what  it  leads  to  and  ends  in.  Look  at  intemjierance,  dishonesty,  cruelty,  cupidity, 
profanity,  impurity,  as  these  sins  are  seen  in  their  full  development  and  complete  out- 
working; see  how  utterly  vile  and  hideous  they  appear  to  those  in  whom  any  purity 
b  left.  You  would  not  resemble  these ;  you  start  and  shrink  at  the  very  thought  of  it ; 
then  do  not  move  one  inch  down  the  smooth  decline,  do  not  take  one  step  along  "  the 

Erimrose  path  of  dalliance  "  witli  temptation.     If  we  would  keep  well  away  from  the 
eginniugs  of  evil,  we  shall  find  a  strong  inducement  to  purity  and  honour  by  one 
thought  of  "  tlie  doings  of  the  land  "  of  impurity  and  shame. 

II.  Its  evil,  aspect  as  gathered  from  the  commandments  of  God.  "I  am  the 
Lord  your  God  ...  Ye  shall  not  do  ...  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and  keep  mine 
ordinances,  to  walk  therein :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  These  solemn  and  weighty 
words  introduce  the  prohibition  of  various  evil  lusts ;  these  unholy  passions  were  not 
only  to  be  loathed  and  shunned  because  of  the  shamefulness  ol  them  in  themselves 
and  because  of  the  evil  consequences  they  would  entail,  but  also  and  chiefly  because 
they  were  imperatively  disallowed  by  God.  "  I  am  the  Lord  ...  ye  shall  not  do 
these  things,"  etc.  God's  decisive  disapproval  is  enough  for  us ;  it  is  final ;  it  should 
be  all-prevailing.  For:  1.  Uis  sovereignty  suffices,  without  further  thought.  He  is  "the 
Lord  our  God."  Surely  our  Divine  Creator,  he  from  whom  we  came,  in  whom  we  live, 
without  the  continual  exercise  of  whose  power  we  should  cease  to  be,  to  whom  we  owe 
all  that  we  are  and  have,  has  sovereign  right  to  decide  concerning  us,  what  things  we 
may  do  and  what  thini^s  we  shall  shun.  It  is  enougii,  it  is  more  than  enough,  that  the 
Lord  our  God  says,  concerning  anything,  "  Ye  shall  not  do  it."  2.  Nevertheless,  ther« 
is  the  further  thought  that  Qod  knows  best  what  is  good  and  evil.  Ue  who  made  ua, 
who  *'  knows  what  is  in  man,"  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  knows  what 
are  the  tendencies  and  issues  of  all  tliini^s,  can  surely  decide  better  than  we  can  what 
are  the  desirable  relations  we  should  hold  with  our  fellows ;  how  near  we  may  approach 
them;  what  may  be  our  alliances  and  intimacies  with  thcin,  etc.;  which  is  the  right 
and  true  path  in  which  to  walk.  3.  And  tiiere  is  this  additional  thought  that  his  Divine 
interest  in  ua  is  equal  to  his  Divine  knowledge  of  lis.  We  are  sure  that  God  will  not 
deny  us  any  really  desirable  thing;  that  he  seeks  our  happiness  and  well-being;  that 
if  he  limits  our  liberty  or  narrows  our  delights,  it  is  purely  because  he  is  working  out 
our  true  and  lasting  good. 

Therefore,  if  we  would  not  "condemn  ourselves  in  those  things  which  we  allow" 
(Tlom.  xiv.  22),  we  must  not  only  shrink  from  those  evils  which  show  themselves  in 
the  "  doings  of  the  land  "  of  ungodly  men,  but  also  consult  the  commandment  of  t'ne 
Lord.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what  those  actions  and  relations  are  whicl>  he  has 
forbidden.  We  must  remind  ourselves  of  his  sovereignty  over  us,  his  knowledge  of 
us,  and  his  good  pleasure  toward  us;  we  must  also  sedulously  banish  from  our  mind 
Ha  well  as  put  away  from  our  life  the  evil  thing  to  which  we  may  be  tempted. — C. 

Ver.  5. — Life  in  obedience.  The  Apostle  Paul,  both  in  his  letter  to  the  Komani 
(x.  5),  and  in  that  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia  (iii.  12),  brings  this  jjassage  to  prove 
that  salvation  under  the  Law  was  by  obedience  rather  than  by  faith.  We  may 
approach  the  main  thought  of  the  text  by  two  preliminary  remarks  on  the  relation  of 
these  two  principles  of  life,  showing  the  consistency  of  the  Law  and  the  gospeL  We 
maintain — 

I.  That,  tJKDEB  the  Law,  mebb  conformity  of  conduct  wituoctt  faith  was 
unacceptable  to  God.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  God's  re  [uirements  of  hi« 
ancient  people  were  satisfied  with  a  purely  mechanical  obedience.  They  were  not  only 
to  "  walk  iu  his  ways,"  but  they  were  also  to  "  fear  the  Lord  then:  God,  and  to  loiv  hin 
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and  to  serve  Lira  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul "  (Deut.  x.  12  ;  see  also 
Peut.  ri.  5 ;  xi.  13 ;  ixx.  16,  20).  They  were  not  only  to  act  righteously  toward  their 
neighbour,  but  to  love  him  (ch.  xix.  18).  They  were  to  "  afflict  their  souls  "  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  and  Reconciliation  (ch.  xvi.  29).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  priests  and  Levites  to  instruct  the  Hebrew  worshippers  to  present 
their  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  believing  and  feeling  that  he  was  there  to  receive  their 
oflFering  and  to  accept  their  penitence  and  their  faith. 

II.  That,  undkb  the  gospel,  a  livinq  faith  is  constantly  associated  with 
ACTIVE  obedience.  We  are  not  saved  by  works,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  iii. 
28  ;  V.  1 ;  Eph.  ii.  8,  etc.).  Yet  the  faith  which  saves  is  a  "  faith  which  worketh  by 
love  "  (Gal.  v.  6 ;  Jas.  ii.  18,  20,  22,  etc.). 

But  the  primary  truth  which  is  taught  in  this  passage  is  rather  this — 

III.  That  spikitital  obedience  is  the  secret  and  the  source  of  tbub  human 
LITE.  1.  It  is  the  secret  of  all  real  life.  What  is  human  life  ?  In  what  does  it 
actually  consist?  The  life  of  the  brute  consists  in  the  performance  of  its  animal 
functions,  in  its  outward,  sensible  existence.  But  the  life  of  a  man  consists  in  some- 
thing higher.  Wt  live  when  our  souls  live,  when  we  live  before  God  and  unto  him ;  if  a 
man  will  do  God's  will  and  keep  his  statutes  and  his  judgments, "  he  shall  live  in  them ; " 
he  will  find  his  true  life  in  the  doing  and  the  keeping  of  these;  "this  is  life  eternal,  to 
know  thee,"  etc.  (John  xvii.  3).  To  know  GK)d,  to  know  him  as  he  is  revealed  to  us 
in  Christ  Jesus,  to  worship  him,  to  rejoice  in  him,  to  love  and  to  please  him,  to  be 
gratefully  and  cheerfully  obedient  to  his  will  in  all  things, — this  is  human  life ;  all  else 
is  immeasurably  below  it.  There  is  nothing  worth  calling  life  apart  from  the  holy  and 
happy  service  of  God ;  a  spiritual  not  a  servile  obedience  is  the  secret  of  life  on  earth. 
2.  It  is  also  the  source  of  the  higher  human  life  which  is  beyond.  The  Jew  who  kept 
God's  statutes  not  only  found  a  true  life  in  his  obedience,  but  he  also  gained  a  true  hfe 
though  his  obedience.  God  bestowed  on  him  his  Divine  favour,  conferred  on  him  all 
those  outward  blessings  which  were  then  regarded  as  the  highest  token  of  the  favour 
of  the  Eternal;  he  lived  in  the  smile  and  the  benediction  of  Jehovah.  Our  hope  !■ 
brighter  and  more  far-reaching  than  his.  He  had  some  glimmering  of  the  blessedness 
beyond,  but  it  was  faint  and  feeble.  We  know  that  if  our  faith  in  a  Divine  Redeemer 
is  manifested  in  a  lasting  spiritual  obedience,  we  "  shall  live  "  a  life  of  which  the  Jew 
had  little  thought,  and  of  which  we  ourselves  can  only  form  some  struggling  anticipa- 
tion. We  know  that  if  "  we  are  faithful  imto  death,"  we  shall  have  "  a  crown  of  life." 
The  obedience  of  faith,  continued  to  the  end,  will  introduce  us  to  the  life  which  is 
(1)  one  of  celestial  fulness;  (2)  free  from  present  care,  sorrow,  sin ;  (3)  everlasting. — '^• 

Yen.  6 — 23. — Impurity — it$  extent  and  source.  There  are  times  when  and  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  both  our  right  and  our  duty  to  speak  on  this  subject.  W«, 
may  offend  delicacy  by  speech,  and  must  therefore  be  careful  what  we  say.  But  we 
may  neglect  obligation  and  opportunity  by  silence,  and  must  therefore  use  fitting  occa- 
sion for  speech.  There  is  a  time  to  warn  the  young  against  an  evil  which  may  slay 
thtm  with  a  mortal  wound.     We  may  glance,  and  only  glance,  at — 

I.  The  fearful  length  to  which  impurity  may  pass.  God  made  man  male  and 
female  that,  related  to  one  another  thus,  they  might  be  happy  in  one  another's  fellow- 
ship ;  that  husband,  wife,  and  child  might  complete  the  harmony  of  human  life.  But 
fur  the  confusing  and  disturbing  element  of  sin,  there  would  have  been  nothing  but  holy 
conjugal  affection  and  happy  human  homes.  How  dark  and  sad  a  contrast  to  this  does 
8(jciety  present !  How  melancholy  the  thought  that  impurity  should  not  only  have 
tainted  so  many  souls,  but  should  have  taken  so  may  forms!  that  not  only  have  the 
natural  relations  of  the  sexes  been  too  unlimited,  too  unrestrained,  but  that  sin  of  this 
description  has  taken  unnatural,  shocking,  and  abominable  forms!  that  its  dark 
ami  shameful  manifestations  are  such  as  we  hardly  like  to  name,  and  do  not  dare  to 
think  of  (vers.  22,  23)  1  Only  a  holy  compulsion  will  induce  us  even  to  make  passing 
reference  to  such  things.  So  low,  to  such  dark  depths,  into  such  a  "  far  country  "  of 
vileness  does  the  sin  of  impurity  extend. 

II.  That  guhty  indulgence  is  the  only  explanation  of  this  evil  PROORBSft. 
How  can  such  things  be  ?  is  the  simple  question  of  the  pure  heart.  How  by  any  pos- 
sibilii}  can  human  nature  sink  into  such  a  gulf  of  depravity  ?     How  can  vvtf  account 
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for  it  that  the  soul  which  once  knew  the  innocency  of  childhood  finds  «n  awfid 
plcaauro  in  such  shameful  deeds  ?  The  answer  is  undoubledly  here.  The  very  poMi- 
hility  of  it  is  a  {»art  of  the  |>enalty  of  the  sins  which  have  been  committed.  Sins  of 
impurity  leave  a  stain  upon  the  soul;  the  seducer  has  not  only  to  suffer  the  rebuke  of 
Gt>d,  this  reproaches  of  the  one  he  has  wronged  and  ruined,  and  the  stiu'.'a  of  hiit  own 
conscience — some  day  lo  be  awakened,  but  he  has  to  "  bear  his  iniquity  "  in  a  depraved 
taste,  in  a  stained  and  injured  naiure,  in  a  lowere<l  and  baser  appetite.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  perhaps  more  fearfully  than  in  most,  "  lie  iliat  sinneth  against  God 
wrongeth  his  own  soul  "  (Prov.  viii.  3(5).  Let  the  man  who  gives  way  to  impurity 
remember  that  he  is  travelling  on  a  downward  course  that  ends  in  sa<ide4>t  depravation 
of  soul,  and  that  will  leave  him  o[)en  to  those  more  vile  temptations  which  would  dis- 
grace and  even  disgust  him  now. 

in.  The  true  tbeatmekt  of  this  destroying  sin.  Tiace  the  evil  back  from  its 
worst  developments  to  its  mildest  form ;  from  its  fullest  crime  to  its  source  in  the  souL 
Incest,  adultery,  fornicati(jn,  seduction,  indecency,  indelicate  conversation,  the  impure 
ihoiujht.  This  last  is  the  source  of  alL  It  is  that  which  must  be  assailed,  which  must 
be  expelled. 

In  this  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  there  are  three  main  truths.  L  Gkxi 
gives  t<»  most  of  us  the  joy  of  conjugal  love,  and  this  is  to  be  sanctified  by  being  accepted 
as  his  gift  (Jas.  i.  17).  Where  it  is  denied  we  must  be  well  satisfied  with  other  mercies 
so  freely  ijiven.  2.  Its  lasting  happiness  is  only  assured  to  the  pure  of  heart.  With 
all  others  its  excellency  will  soon  fade  and  die.  3.  Therefore  let  us,  by  all  possible 
means,  guard  our  purity:  (1)  by  avoidance  of  temptation  (evil  company,  wrong 
literature);  (2)  by  energetic  expulsion  of  unworthy  thoughts;  (3)  by  realization  of 
the  presence  of  the  heart-searching  Holy  One  ;  (4)  by  earnest  prayer;  let  lis  "keep  our 
heart  beyond  all  keeping,"  etc.  (Prov.  iv.  23). — C. 

Vers.  24 — 30. — The  penalty  of  sir.  The  disastrous  consequences  of  iniquity  are 
clearly  and  strongly  expressed  in  these  concluding  words  of  the  chapter.  W«  have  the 
truth  brought  out — 

I.  That  by  sin  we  corrupt  opbselves.  "  Defile  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  these 
things  *  (ver.  24)  ;  "  that  ye  defile  not  yourselves  therein  "  (ver.  30).  Our  Lord  tells 
us  that  "  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,"  etc., 
»nd  that  **  these  things  defile  a  man  "  (Matt.  vii.  19,  20).  And  Paul  tells  us  that 
we  *'  are  the  temple  of  God,"  and  that  "if  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall 
God  destroy"  (I  Cor.  iii.  16,  17).  Those  sins  which  a  man  commits  against  his  own 
spirit  or  his  own  body — those  wrongs  which  a  man  does  himself — end  in  positive  and 
serious  injury.  They  enfeeble,  tliey  degrade,  they  brutalize,  they  bring  down  a 
man's  tastes  and  appetites  to  the  meanest  levels,  they  lay  and  leave  his  nature  open  to 
the  worst  temptations.  In  the  practice  of  vice  a  man  sinks  down  daily  until  he 
becomes  thoroughly  corrupt,  averse  to  all  that  is  holy,  prone  to  everything  impure. 

II.  That  by  sin  we  contaminate  society.  "  In  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  " 
(ver.  24) ;  "  and  the  land  is  defiled  "  (vers.  25,  27).  Societies  as  well  as  individuals 
become  corrupt  Even  one  Achan  defiled  the  whole  camp  of  Israel  and  paralyzed  its 
power.  One  incestuous  member  of  the  Corinthian  Church  infected  and  stained  that 
Christian  society.  How  much  more  will  many  evil-doers  corrupt  the  community!  It 
may  not  take  a  large  number  of  unholy,  impure,  unrighteous  souls  to  make  a  Church 
or  society  "  defiled  "  in  the  sight  of  the  Holy  One,  no  longer  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  his 
Holy  Spirit,  a  community  to  be  abandoned  to  itself, 

III.  That  by  sin  we  incur  the  high  displeasure  of  Almighty  Gto©.  "  Ye  shall 
not  commit  any  of  these  dboviinations"  (vers.  26,  27,  29),  "of  these  abominable 
customs  "  (ver.  30).  The  Holy  One,  in  his  righteous  indignation,  threatens  that  "  the 
land  shall  spue  them  out"  if  they  indulge  in  such  iniquities.  No  stronger  language 
could  be  employed  to  indicate  the  uttermost  conceivable  detestation  and  abhorrence 
which  God  has  of  such  sins  as  these  described.  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
bands  of  the  living  God  "  (Heb.  x.  31) ;  and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  have  done  or  lo  have 
become  that  which  God  regards  with  Divine  abomination,  to  be  the  object  of  liis  awful 
resentment  and  indignation;  to  have  to  feel  that  be,  the  Divine  Father  and  tb« 
righteous  Judge,  cannot  look  on  us  without  terrible  aversion. 
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IV.  That  by  sin  wb  abb  deteemining  oub  poom.  (Ver.  29.)  Whether  by  being 
**  cut  off  from  among  the  people  "  we  understand  excommunication  and  exile  or  death, 
the  penalty  is  severe.  It  is  certain  that  ver.  28  points  to  stem  rejection  and  utter 
destruction.  1.  It  is  certain  that  by  open  sin  we  expose  ourselves  to  exile  from  the 
Christian  Church,  and  even  to  banishment  from  all  decent  and  honourable  society. 
The  Church,  the  family,  and  the  social  circle  must  exclude  the  wanton  offender  for  the 
sake  of  their  pure  and  innocent  members.  2.  Also  that  by  continuance  in  deliberate  sin, 
whether  open  or  secret,  whether  of  the  body  or  of  the  soul,  we  shall  be  rejected  trom 
the  city  of  God.  "  There  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither 
whatsoever  worketh  abomination  "  (Rev.  xxi.  27). — C. 

Vers.  1 — 30. — ^Ver.  6,  *'  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgmenta : 
which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them :  I  am  the  Lord." 

I.  The  TRtjE  mobality  is  based  upon  the  tbue  belioion.  1.  Special  need  of 
insisting  on  this  in  times  when  men  seek  to  make  light  of  religious  obligation. 
2.  Historical  confirmation :  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome, — all  corrupt  because  degenerate. 
No  protection,  as  luxury  increases,  from  relaxation  of  manners  save  in  religious  safe- 
guards. 3.  The  life  of  faith  is  life  in  commandments.  The  Lord  is  both  the  Object  of 
faith  and  the  Ruler  of  life.  The  commandments  do  not  give  faith  or  disipeixse  with 
it,  but  reveal,  test,  and  approve  it. 

II.  The  wobld  without  God  is  a  world  of  abominations  and  death.  All 
God's  laws  contribute  to  health  and  happiness.  His  judgments  on  the  nations  were 
the  clearing  away  of  moral  filth  and  disorder.  The  state  of  the  heathen  is  an 
indisputable  evidence  of  man's  natural  depravity  and  ruiu.  Intellect,  physical  prowess, 
wealth,  learning, — all  were  rendered  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  by  moral  weakness. 

ni.  Judgment  and  mebct  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  Divine  dispensation. 
The  offender  was  excommunicated  that  he  might  have  opportunity  for  repentance — 
which  made  a  warning  to  all.  The  land  was  to  be  kept  from  defilement  that  it  might 
be  the  land  of  God's  people.  The  sanctity  of  the  bodily  life,  of  personal  purity,  of 
domestic  relationship,  of  the  family,  and  so  of  the  nation,  are  all  made  to  depend  on  the 
sanctity  of  the  first  and  deepest  of  all  relations — that  between  man  and  God.  "  I  am 
the  Lord."    The  land  is  mine  first,  then  yours.    The  Law  is  your  safety  and  peace. — R. 

Vers.  1 — 5. —  Obedience  enjoined.  A  nation's  importance  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
according  to  its  size,  but  more  according  to  the  character  of  its  people  and  of  the  great 
men  who  have  belonged  to  it.  That  must  ever  be  a  distinguished  nation  which  has 
had  a  Moses  ruling  over  it,  a  man  with  whom  God  spoke  face  to  face,  instructing  him 
by  what  rules  to  govern  the  people.  Those  rules  form  a  code  second  to  none  in  history 
for  purity,  justice,  and  completeness.  At  the  head  of  a  number  of  separate  precepts 
stands  the  special  injunction  of  the  text,  calling  upon  the  Israelites  to  respect  the 
entire  Law. 

L  A  eemindeb  that  in  eveby  pIjAce  there  ABE  evil  practices  to  be  shunned. 
The  present  position  of  every  individual  is  an  isthmus  connecting  the  continent  of  the 
past  and  the  future.  Israel  in  the  wilderness  journeying  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  was 
but  like  many  between  youth  and  manhood,  school  and  business,  activity  and  retire- 
meut.  Such  a  transition  state  may  be  profitably  used  as  a  time  of  thought  and 
resolution.  In  no  position  must  we  expect  freedom  from  temptation.  The  conduct 
of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Canaanites  must  alike  be  avoided  (ver.  3).  And  those  who 
defer  religious  decision  until  a  season  of  immunity  from  danger  arrives,  may  tarry 
in  vain.  The  wilderness  has  its  lawless  manners  as  well  as  the  settled  country. 
How  necessary  to  be  upon  our  guard  lest  we  be  corrupted  by  the  customs  of  our 
neighbours !  Happy  the  college,  the  mart,  the  home,  that  is  less  likely  to  contaminate 
than  to  purify ! 

n.  Compliance  with  the  laws  of  God  is  the  best  pbesebvattve  against 
IMITATING  SINFUL  CUSTOMS.  He  runs  quickest  away  from  evil  who  pursues  the  good 
in  front  of  him.  Simply  to  retreat  from  danger,  backing  from  it,  is  a  slow  and  insecure 
method.  We  want  more  than  negative  righteousness,  we  need  positive  fulfilment 
of  holy  commands  to  ensure  us  against  adopting  odious  habits.  It  is  not  safe  to  take 
at  our  itattems  of  behaviour.    "Be  ye  imitators  of  God  as  beloved  children." 
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Egyptians  and  Canaanitcs  were  equally  unfit  to  be  followed.  The  Apostle  Paul  did  not 
set  u|)  his  own  life  as  a  iiiotlel  except  in  so  far  as  he  also  imiuvied  Christ  (1  Cor.  xi.  1). 
Obedience  is  here  described  in  three  ways,  as  doing  the  jiid;:^inents  of  Cod,  /cee/nng  his 
ordinances,  and  Widking  therein  (ver.  -1).  Great  is  the  jirivilege  that  m<KJerris  enjoy  in 
having  so  many  copies  of  God's  Word  multiplied  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  all.  Surely 
we  ought  to  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  tliat  we  may  order  our  steps  thereby. 

III.  Obeoienck  may  be  stimulated  by  reflection.  1.  Upon  the  rijht  of  God 
to  issue  commaiids.  "I  am  Jehovah"  is  his  claim  to  attention  as  the  Fount  of  l;i\v, 
and  a  claim  which  no  thoughtful  mind  should  reject.  The  ever-living  Aluiighty  Uoly 
One  possesses  in  himself  every  attribute  that  demands  our  homage.  To  withhold  it  is 
to  violate  congruity,  to  act  in  a  manner  out  of  harmony  with  what  fitness  re<piires. 
li.  Ui)Oii  our  acceptance  of  his  lordship  over  us.  "I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  We 
have  entered  into  covenant  relationship  with  him,  and  we  break  the  terms  of  agreement 
if  we  fail  to  keep  his  statutes.  The  plural  form  of  "God"  may,  without  forcing, 
be  taken  here  to  indicate  that  the  Israelites  had  deliberately  bound  themselves  to  the 
one  Jehovah  as  their  "  Gods,"  instead  of  the  idols  i if  the  nations  round.  God  is  our 
Father,  how  shall  we  be  disobedient  children?  our  King,  how  can  we  act  as  rebellious 
subjects?  our  Lawgiver,  how  can  we  dare  to  transgress  his  commandments?  3.  Upon 
the  blessedness  attained  by  observance  of  God's  statutes.  "  Which  if  a  man  do,  he 
bhall  live  in  them."  Man  thought  to  increase  his  power  by  tasting  forbidden  fruit, 
but  lie  lost  his  life,  and  only  regained  it  in  proportion  as  he  returned  to  obedience.  It 
is  true  that  the  impossibility  of  perfectly  keeping  the  Law  foreshadowed  the  necessity 
of  another  way  of  salvation,  but  according  as  the  Israelites  adhered  to  the  Law  in  letter 
and  spirit,  so  they  experienced  happiness  and  the  favour  of  Gotl,  which  is  life  indeed. 
We  rejoice  in  the  gos])el  plan  of  faith  in  Christ,  not  as  making  the  Law  inoperative,  but 
as  enabling  us  to  fiiltil  its  aim,  to  accomplish  its  real  design — sanctitication  of  life;  and 
therein  delivered  from  thraldom,  we  enter  upon  the  life  eternal  that  comprehends  all 
blessing.  We  listen  to  the  Law  now,  not  as  if  it  were  the  stern  prescription  of  a  hard 
Taskmaster,  but  as  the  instruction  of  a  loving,  all-wise  Friend,  which  the  more  closely 
we  follow,  the  more  prosperous  our  career  will  be.  "  Freely  we  serve,  because  we  freely 
love."— S.  R.  A. 

"Vers.  24,  25. — Abominations  denounced.  Some  chapters  of  law,  as  of  history,  are 
not  pleasant  reading.  That  they  should  have  been  found  necessary  is  a  proof  of  the 
fearful  depravity  into  which  man  may  fall,  sinning  against  natural  instincts,  hurried 
away  and  blinded  by  passion  so  as  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  decency.  The  prohibi- 
tions of  this  chapter  were  designed  to  hallow  marriage  and  the  family  relationship. 
Their  observance  would  tend  to  benefit  the  entire  nation,  for  the  laws  of  God  are  framed 
with  benevolent  wisdom.     To  sin  against  them  is  to  wrong  one's  own  soul. 

I.  The  denunciations  and  thbeateninqs  evince  God's  hatred  of  abominable 
CONDUCT.  "  That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also."  "  The  souls  that  commit  them 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people."  Strong  is  the  language  applied  to  sinful 
practices — they  are  " wickedness "  (ver.  17),  "abomination"  (ver.  22),  "confusion" 
(ver.  23).  The  Law  will  have  no  compromise,  admits  of  no  alternative  amongst  God's 
people,  the  command  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not."  Wickedness  is  not  to  be  tolerated  even  in 
the  stranger  (ver.  20) ;  he  is  not  obliged  to  conform  to  all  the  ceremonies,  but  he  must 
rigidly  abstain  from  every  moral  olfence.  The  New  Testament  relaxes  not  one  jot  in 
condemnation  of  all  that  is  impure  and  filthy  in  conduct  and  even  language  (see  Rom. 
i.  18,  32;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10;  Eph.  v.  3-5;  Rev.  xxi.  8). 

IL  The  delay  between  sin  and  punishment  is  a  mark  of  the  kindness  and 
long-suffering  of  God.  (See  Peter's  argument  in  2  Ejjist.  iii.  9.)  In  Gen.  xv.  16 
it  was  expressly  declared,  "  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full."  They  were 
allowed  four  hundred  years  to  repent,  or  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  their  iniquity,  and  they 
chose  the  latter.  This  is  the  clearest  answer  to  any  who  would  impugn  the  justice  of 
Gtjd's  dealing  with  the  Cauaanites  in  exterminatiuii  them  with  fire  and  sword.  Oii, 
the  folly  of  men  who  abuse  precious  time  by  laughing  at  solemn  announcements  of 
coming  woe,  instead  of  employing  it  in  making  their  peace  with  Grod!  By  every 
moment  that  intervenes  between  the  sinner  and  death  God  urges  him  to  wek  pardon 
aad  Amendment. 
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m.  The  instances  recorded  show  the  certain  visitation  of  sin  with  GoD'f 
DISPLEASURE.  Delay  i 8  no  ouarantee  of  final  immunity  from  punishment.  The  heathen 
were  at  last  driven  out  of  the  land,  and  likewise  the  Israelites  who  succeeded  felt  the 
wrath  of  God  on  account  of  the  shameful  customs  in  which  they  indulged.  Ood  i* 
impartial,  and  does  not  spire  sin  in  his  people  or  his  enemies.  As  the  denunciation 
shows  God  in  principle  and  language,  so  the  fulfilment  of  his  threat  demonstrates  hioi 
in  act,  and  is  a  further  vivid  evidence  of  his  dislike  of  all  wickedness.  Nathan  was 
God's' messenger  to  rebuke  and  threaten  David,  as  afterwards  John  the  Baptist  de- 
nounced Herod  for  taking  his  brother's  wife.  Just  retribution  foretells  a  day  of 
judgment,  when  inequalitifs  of  punishment  shall  be  righted  and  God's  equity  triumph- 
antFy  vindicated.  Here  we  see  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 
moral  government  (Eccles.  viii.  11 — 13). 

IV.  The  climax  of  sin  is  reached  when  nature  HERSE'iF  seems  to  abhob  thr 
SINNER.  Graphic  is  the  picture  of  the  land  loathing  its  burden  and  vomiting  forth  its 
inhabitants.  As  a  leprosy  infected  walls  and  garments,  so  the  abominations  of  the 
heaihen  defiled  the  land  itself  that  it  stank.  The  results  of  immorality  upon  the  state 
of  society  ami  of  individuals  have  been  appalling.  Eventually  everything  has  sunk 
into  ruin,  disintegration  and  corruption  have  prevailed.  The  population  decreases  by 
sickness  and  barrenness  and  murder.  The  arts  and  sciences  decay,  literature  is  blighted, 
pliilanthropy  unknown.  The  text  reminds  us  that  a  closer  connection  exists  between 
man  and  in  animate  nature  than  we  sometimes  think  (see  this  also  suggested  in  Rom. 
viii.  20  and  Gen.  iii.  17). 

Conclusion.  If  the  subject  is  painful,  the  lesson  may  be  salutary.  Sin  is  widespread. 
"  Let  hira  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  We  may  be  glad  of  the 
healthful  influence  of  Christianity,  rightly  directing  public  opinion,  and  erecting  it 
into  a  safeguard  against  evil.  "  Having  these  promises,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from 
all  filthineas  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God," — S.  R.  A. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

From  the  prohibition  of  moral  nnclean- 
ness  exhibiting  itself  in  the  form  of  incest 
and  licentiousness,  the  legislator  proceeds 
to  a  series  of  laws  and  commandments 
against  other  kinds  of  immorality,  inculcat- 
ing piety,  righteousness,  and  kindness. 
Chapter  xix.  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  previous  chapter  in  this 
direction,  after  which  the  subject  of  ch. 
xviii.  is  again  taken  up  in  ch.  xx.  The 
precepts  now  given  are  not  arranged  sys- 
tematically, though,  as  Keil  has  remarked, 
••  while  grouped  together  rather  according  to 
a  loose  association  of  ideas  than  according  to 
any  logical  arrangement,  they  are  all  linked 
fc'gether  by  the  common  purpose  expressed 
in  the  words, '  Te  shall  he  hdy :  for  I  the  Lord 
your  God  am  holy.' "  They  begin  by  inculcat- 
ing (in  vers.  .S,  4)  duties  which  fall  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  the  fifth  commandment  of  the 
Decalogue,    (2)  the  fourth,   (3)  the  first, 


(4)  the  second.  These  four  laws  are,  In 
their  positive  aspects,  (1)  the  religiciu  law 
of  social  order,  on  which  a  commonwealth 
rests ;  (2)  the  law  of  positive  obedience  i» 
God's  command  because  it  is  his  command; 
(3)  the  law  of  piety  towards  the  invisible 
Lord;  (4)  the  law  of  faith,  which  trust* 
him  without  requiring  visible  emblems 
or  pictures  of  him.  In  vers.  11,  14,  16,  35, 
36,  obedience  is  inculcated  to  the  eighth  and 
the  ninth  commandments,  which  are  the  laws 
of  honesty  and  of  truthfulness  ;  in  ver.  12  to 
the  third  commandment,  which  is  the  law 
of  reverence ;  in  vers.  17,  18,  33,  34,  to  the 
sixth  commandment,  which  is  tiie  law  of 
love;  in  vers.  20,  29,  to  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, which  is  the  law  of  purity ;  in 
vers.  9,  10,  13,  the  spirit  of  covetousness  ia 
prohibited,  as  forbidden  in  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, which  is  the  law  of  charity. 
Thus  this  chapter  may  in  a  way  ba 
regarded  as  the  Old  Testament  counterpart 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  inasmuch  as  it 
lays  down  the  laws  of  conduct,  as  the  latter 
Uyi  down  the  principles  of  action,  in  m  oom< 
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prehensive  thongh  not  in  bo  Bystematie  • 
manner  as  the  ten  commandments. 

Ver.  2.— Ye  Bhall  be  holy  :  for  I  the  Lord 
year  Ood  am  holy.  The  roligioua  motive  is  put 
furwnni  here,  iia  in  the  previous  chapter,  aa 
the  foundation  of  all  moriility.  It  is  God's 
wdl  that  we  should  be  holy,  and  by  being 
holy  we  are  like  God,  who  is  to  be  our 
model  so  far  ns  is  possible  to  the  creature. 
So  in  the  new  disponsation,  "  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect "  (Matt.  v.  48).  '*  As  he 
which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy 
m  all  manner  of  conversation  "  (1  Pet.  i.  l.*)), 
Ver.  3. — Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his 
nether,  and  his  father.  The  words  ftar 
nnd  reverence  are  in  this  connection  inter- 
ihangcablo.  So  Eph.  v.  3.S,  "  Let  the  wife 
see  that  she  reverence  her  husband,"  where 
the  word  "  reverence "  would  be  more 
exactly  tnnslated  by  "  fear."  St.  Paul 
points  out  that  the  importance  of  the  fifth 
ct>mmandment  is  indicated  in  the  Decalogue 
by  its  being  "  the  first  commandment  with 
promise,"  that  is,  with  a  promise  attached  to 
it  (P:ph.  vi.  2).  The  family  life  is  built 
upon  reverence  to  parents,  and  on  the  family 
is  built  society.  Obedience  to  parents  is  a 
duty  flowing  out  of  one  of  the  first  two  lawa 
instituted  by  God — the  law  of  man  iage  (Gen. 
ii  24).  The  second  law  instituted  at  the 
same  time  was  that  of  the  sabbath  (Gen.  ii. 
3),  and  in  the  verse  before  us  observance  of 
the  sabbatical  law  is  likewise  inculcated,  in 
the  words  that  immediately  follow — ye  shall 
keep  my  sabbaths. 

Ver.  4. — Turn  ye  not  unto  idols.  The  word 
used  for  idols,  elilim,  meaning  nothings,  is 
eontrasted  with  Elohim,  Grod.  Ps.  cxt. 
exhibits  this  contrast  in  several  of  its  par- 
ticulars. Cf.  St  Paul's  statement,  "  We 
know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world, 
and  that  there  is  none  other  God  but  one  " 
(i  Cor.  viii.  4).  "If  the  heart  of  man 
becomes  benumbed  to  the  use  of  ijuages  of 
false  gods  of  auy  kind,  he  sinks  down  to  the 
idols  which  are  his  ideals,  and  becomes  as 
dumb  and  unspiritual  as  they  are"  (l>ange). 
The  remainder  of  the  verse  forbids  the 
transgression  of  the  second  commamlmint,  as 
the  earlier  part  of  the  verse  forbids  the 
transgression  of  the  first  commandment: 
nor  make  to  yourselves  molten  gods,  as  was 
done  by  Jeroboam  when  he  set  up  the  calves 
(1  Kings  xiL  23). 

Vers.  5 — 8. — The  unsystematic  character 
of  this  chapter  is  indicated  by  prohibitions 
under  the  fifth,  fourth,  first,  and  second 
commandments  (vers.  3,  4)  being  succeeded 
by  a  ceremonial  instruction  respecting  the 
peace  oflFerings,  repeated  from  ch.  vii.  16 — 
18.  The  words,  ye  shall  offer  it  at  your 
own  wUl,  shoiUd  rather  be,  /or  your  accept- 
mnee,  as  in  oh.  i  S.    In  the  leventU  chapter  • 


distinction  is  drawn  between  the  pean* 
offerings  that  are  thank  offiringH,  wtnnk 
muHt  be  eaten  on  the  first  dav.  and  th« 
peace  otferings  which  are  vow  or  volunUry 
offerings,  which  mav  be  eaten  on  the  Hitt 
or  second  day.  In  the  present  r^»um^  ihu 
distinction  is  not  noticed.  Whoever  tnin*- 
gres.se8  this  ceremonial  command  is  to  bear 
his  iniquity  and  to  be  out  off  from  amonff 
his  people,  that  is,  to  be  excommnnicat^-d 
without  any  appointed  form  of  ruoonoiliation 
by  meaus  of  sacrifice. 

Vers.  9,  10. — The  injunction  contained 
in  these  verses,  to  not  wholly  reap  ths 
comers  of  thy  field,  neither  .  . .  gather  ths 
gleanings  of  thy  harvest,  is  twice  afterwards 
repeati  d  (ch.  xxiii.  22 ;  Dout  xxiv.  19—22), 
In  Deuteronomy,  the  oliveyard  is  specified 
together  with  the  harvest-field  and  the 
vineyard,  and  it  is  aiided  that,  if  a  sheaf 
be  by  chance  left  behind,  it  is  to  remain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  object  of  this 
law  is  to  inculcate  a  general  spirit  of  mercy, 
which  is  willing  to  give  up  its  own  exact 
rights  in  kindness  to  others  suffering  from 
want.  The  word  here  used  for  vineyard 
covers  also  the  oliveyard.  The  expression, 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy 
vineyard,  would  be  more  literally  rendered, 
neither  thalt  thou  gather  the  scattering  o/ 
thy  viTieyard,  meaning  the  berries  (gnipes 
or  olives)  which  had  fallen  or  which  were 
left  singly  on  the  boughs. 

Ver.  11. — Stealing,  cheating,  and  lying 
are  classed  together  as  kindred  sins  (see  ch. 
vi.  2,  where  an  example  is  given  of  theft  per- 
formed by  means  of  lying ;  cf.  Eph.  iv.  25  ; 
Col.  iii.  9). 

Ver.  12.— And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my 
name  falsely.  These  words  contain  a  posi- 
tive permission  to  swear,  or  take  a  solemn 
oath,  by  the  Name  of  God,  and  a  prohibition 
to  swear  falsely  by  it  (see  Matt.  v.  33). 

Ver.  13. — Cheating  and  stealing  are  again 
forbidden,  and,  together  with  these,  othi  r 
forms  ol  oppression  although  legal.  The  com- 
mand to  pay  labourers  their  hire  promptly — 
which  covers  also  the  case  of  paying 
tradesmen  promptly — is  repeated  in  Dcut. 
xxiv.  14  (cf.  Jaa  v.  4). 

Ver.  14 — Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf. 
The  sin  of  cursing  another  is  in  itoolf 
complete,  whether  the  curse  be  heard  by 
that  other  or  not,,  because  it  is  the  outcome 
of  sin  in  the  speaker's  heart.  The  suffering 
caused  to  one  who  hears  the  curse  creates 
a  further  sin  by  adding  an  injury  to  the 
person  addressed.  Strangely  in  contract 
with  this  is  not  only  the  practice  of  irre- 
ligious men,  who  care  little  how  they  curse 
a  man  in  his  absence,  but  the  teaching 
which  is  regarded  by  a  large  bodv  of 
Christians  as  incontrovertible.  "  No  harm 
if  done  to  rererenoe  bat  by  an  open  manifee- 
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tation  of  insult.     How,  then,  can  a  son  sin 
gravely  when   he  curses  his  father  without 
the    latter's  knowing  it,  or  mocks  at  him 
behind  his  back,  inasmuch   as  in  tiiat  case 
there  is  neither  insult  nor  irreverence  ?  And 
I  think  that  the  same  is  to  be  said,  even 
though    he    does   this    before    others.     It 
must  be  altogether  understood  that  he  does 
not  sin  gravely  if  he  curses  his   parents, 
whether  they  are  alive  or  dead,  unless  the 
curses  are  uttered  with  malevolent  mean- 
ing."    This  is  the  decision  of  one  that  is 
called  not  only  a  saint,  but  a  "  doctor  of  the 
Church"  (I.ignnri,  'Theol.  Moral.,'  iv.  334), 
♦'  Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother,  his 
lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness," 
sayg  the  Word  of  God  (Frov,  xx.20X     Nor 
put  a  stumblinghlock  before  the  blind,  but 
Bhalt  fear  thy  God.     By  the  last  clause  the 
eye  is  directed  to  God,  who  can   see   and 
punish,  however  little  the  blind  man  is  able 
to  help  himself.    (Cf.  Job  xxix.  15,  "  I  was 
eyes  to  the  blind, and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.") 
Ver.  15. — Justice  is  to  be  done  to  all.  The 
less  danger  of  respecting  the  person  of  the 
poor  has  to  be  guarded  against,  as  well  as  the 
greater    and  more  obvious  peril  of  honour- 
ing the  person  of  the  mighty.     The  scales 
of  Justice  must  be  held  even  and  her  eyes 
bandaged,  that  she  may  not  prefer  one  appel- 
lant to  another  on  any  ground  except  that 
of  merit  and  demerit.     "  If  ye  have  respect 
to  persons,  ye  commit  sin.  and  are  convinced 
of  the  law  as  transgressors"  (J as.  ii.  9). 

Ver.  16. — Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down 
as  a  talebearer  among  thy  people.  For  the 
evil  done  by  mere  idle  talebearing,  see 
Bishop  Butler's  sermon,  '  Upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue,'  and  four  sermons  by 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  '  The  Good  and 
Evil  Tongue;  Slander  and  Flattery;  the 
Duties  of  the  Tongue.'  Neither  shalt 
then  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy 
neighbour ;  that  is,  thou  shalt  not  en- 
danger his  life,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
worst  kind  of  talebearing,  namely,  bearing 
false  witness  against  him.  Thus  the  effect 
of  the  false  witness  of  the  two  men  of  Belial 
against  Naboth  was  that  "  they  carried  him 
forth  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him  with 
stones,  that  he  died"  (1  Kings  xxi.  13;  cf. 
Matt.  xxvi.  60 ;  xxvii.  4). 

Ver.  17. — On  the  one  side  we  are  not  to  hate 
our  brother  in  o  or  heart,  whatever  wrongs  he 
may  commit ;  but  on  the  other  side,  -w  e  are  in 
any  wise  to  rebuke  our  neighbour  for  his  wrong 
doing.  So  our  Lord  teaches,  "  If  thy  brother 
trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him "  (Luke 
xvii.  3);  and  he  appoints  a  solemn  mode  of 
procedure,  by  which  this  fraternal  rebuke  is 
to  be  conveyed  in  his  Church:  "If  thy 
brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and 
tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
ftlopc:    if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast 


gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  he«r 
thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more 
that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  thne  witnesses 
every  word  may  be  established.  And  if  he 
shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the 
Chui  ch ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church, 
let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and 
a  publican  "  (Matt,  xviii.  l.*) — 17).  There- 
fore St.  Paul  warns  his  delegates,  Timothy 
and  Titus,  "  Them  that  sin  rebuke  before 
all"  (1  Tim.  v.  20).  "Reprove,  rebuke" 
(2  Tirn.  iv.  2).  "Rebuke  them  sharply" 
(Titus  i.  13).  "Rebuke  with  all  authority " 
(Titus  ii.  15).  By  withholding  reproof  in  a 
bitter  spirit,  or  from  a  feeling  of  cowardice, 
we  may  become  partakers  of  other  men's 
sins.  Whoever  fails  to  rebuke  his  neighbour 
when  he  ought  to  do  so,  bears  sin  on  his 
accotmt  (the  more  correct  and  less  ambiguous 
rendering  of  the  words  translated  in  the 
Authiirized  Verfeion,  suffer  sin  upon  him, 
cf.  Numb,  xviii.  22.  82).  God's  people  are 
their  brothers'  keepers  (Gen.  iv.  9). 

Ver.  IS.^Revenge  and  malice  are  for- 
bidden as  well  as  hatred,  and  the  negative 
precepts  culminate  in  the  positive  law,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  which 
sums  up  in  itself  one  half  of  the  Decalogue 
(Matt.  xxii.  40).  "  For  he  that  loveth  another 
hath  fulfilled  the  Law.  For  this,  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  beat 
false  witness.  Thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if 
there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  ia 
briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely. 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour :  there- 
fore love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  "  (Kom. 
xiii.  8—10). 

Ver.  19.— Ye  shall  keep  my  statntea. 
Having  arrived  at  the  general  conclusion, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"in 
the  previous  verse,  the  legislator  pauses,  and 
then  presents  a  collection  of  further  laws, 
arranged  as  before  in  no  special  order.  The 
first  is  a  mystical  injunction  against  tlie 
confusion  of  things  which  are  best  kept 
apart,  illustrated  in  three  subjects — diverse 
kinds  of  cattle  in  breeding,  mingled  seeds 
in  sowing  a  field,  and  mixed  materials 
in  garments  In  Dent.  xxii.  10,  a  further 
illustration  is  added,  "  Thou  shalt  not  plow 
with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together."  The  exist- 
ence of  mules,  which  we  find  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  later  history  (2  Sam,  xiii.  29; 
xviii.  9  ;  1  Kings  i.  33),  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  the  positive  precept  with 
regard  to  breeding  cattle  here  laid  down  was 
transgre.ssed,or  that  the  mules  were  imported 
from  abroad  (see  1  Kings  x.  25).  The  word 
used  here  and  in  Deut.  xxii.  11  for  a  gar- 
ment mingled  of  linen  and  woollen,  ia 
shaatenez,  an  Egyptian  word,  meaning  pro- 
bably mixed.  The  diflSoulty  raised  on  thit 
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Terse  by  the  allegation  tlmttlid  hiph  prieHt'i 
dress  was  made  of  mixed  materials,  is  met 
by  the  answer  that,  if  it  were  of  mixed 
materials  (which  is  uncertain,  for  wool  is  not 
mentioned  in  Ex(h1.  xxviii.,  nor  is  it  quite 
determined  that  ghei*h  means  linen),  the 
mixture  was  not  sneh  as  is  here  forbidden. 
The  moral  meaning  of  the  whole  of  this 
injunetion  u  exhibited  in  the  following 
piissages  from  the  Now  Testament,  "  Ye 
cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
cup  of  devils"  (1  Cor.  x.  21).  "Be  ye  not 
unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers : 
for  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with 
nnrighteousnesH?  and  what  communion  huth 
light  with  darkness?  and  what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  what  part  huth  he 
that  believeth  with  an  infidel  ?  and  what 
agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with 
idols  ?"  (2  Cor.  Ti.  14 — 16).  "  Hecannotlove 
the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  heart,"  says  Hooker, 
"  who  lendeth  one  ear  to  his  apostles  and 
another  to  false  teachers,  and  who  can  brook 
to  see  a  mingle-mangle  of  religion  and  su- 
perstition "  ('  Serm.'  v.  7,  quoted  by  VVords- 
worth). 

Vers.  20 — 22. — A  difltinotion  is  drawn 
between  adultery  with  a  free  woman,  or  a 
betrothed  free  virgin,  which  was  punish- 
able with  death  (oh.  xx.  20;  Dent.  xxii.  23), 
and  with  a  slave  betrothed  to  another  man 
(probably  a  slave  also).  In  the  latter  case  a 
lesser  punishment,  no  doubt  that  of  scourg- 
ing (according  to  the  Mishna  to  thi-  extent 
of  forty  stripes),  was  to  be  inflicted  on  one 
or  both,  according  to  the  circumsfcrnces  of 
the  ra.se.  The  words,  she  shall  be  scourged, 
should  be  translated,  there  shall  he  investu 
gation,  followed,  presumably,  by  the  punish- 
ment of  scourjiing,  for  both  parties  if  both 
were  guilty,  for  one  if  the  woman  was 
unwilling.  The  man  is  afterwards  to  oiler 
a  trespass  offering.  As  the  offence  has  been 
a  wroug  as  well  as  a  sin,  his  offering  is  to 
be  a  trespass  offering  (see  on  ch.  v.  14).  In 
this  case  ^he  fine  of  one-fifth  could  not  be 
inflicted,  as  the  wrong  done  could  not  be 
estimated  by  money,  and  the  cost  of  the  ram 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  required  satis- 
laction.  No  mention  is  miide  of  damages  to 
be  paid  to  the  man  to  whom  the  slave-girl 
was  betroihed,  probably  because  he  was  him- 
self a  slave,  and  had  not  juridical  rights 
against  a  freeman. 

Vers.  23 — 25. — The  eating  of  the  fruit  of 
young  trees  by  their  owners  for  five  years  is 
forbidden,  on  the  principle  that  such  fruit  is 
unclean  until  it  hiis  been  sanctified  by  the 
offering  of  a  crop  as  firstfruits  to  the  Lord  for 
the  use  of  the  servants  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
a  full  cro(.  is  not  to  be  expected  until  the 
fourth  year  from  the  time  that  the  trees 
7ere  planted.  The  fruit  is  at  first  to  be 
ounted  as  xmoiroomcised,  being  regarded  in 
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a  position  similar  to  that  "f  fhf>  heathen, 
that  is,  uncle»in,"from  not  having  \hm)U  yet 
saiictiflod  by  the  offering  of  the  firstfruits. 
This  sanctifloation  takes  place  in  the  fourth 
year. 

Vers.  26 — 28. — After  a  repetition  of  the 
fundamental  ceremonial  law  against  eating 
things  which  have  the  blood  in  them  (the 
LXX.  rendering,  ^wi  ruy  opfwy,  "  uf)on  the 
mountains,"  arises  from  a  mistaken  reading), 
follow  prohibitions  (1)  to  use  enohantraeni, 
literally,  to  whisper  or  mutter  after  holding 
omnmuTiicatuyn  teith  serpents  (if  the  word 
nichenh  be  derived  from  iineha»h,  a  serpent); 
(2)  to  observe  times,  or  ratlier,  according  to 
a  more  probable  etymology,  ex^cite  Oie  evil 
eye ;  (3)  to  round  the  oomers  of  your  heads, 
that  is,  use  a  sort  of  ton-;nre,  as  was  done 
by  some  Arabian  tribes  (Herod.,  iii.  3)  in 
honour  of  their  god  Orotal,  and  by  the 
Israelites  as  a  form  of  mourning  (Dent.  xiv. 
1;  Isa.  xxii.  12);  (4)  to  mar  the  corners  of 
thy  beard,  a  fashion  of  mourning  which  ac- 
companied the  tonsure  of  the  head  (see  ch 
xxi.  5;  Isa.  xv.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  37);  (5)  to 
make  any  outtings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead, 
another  form  of  mourning,  associated  with 
the  two  previously  mentioned  practices  (see 
ch.  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1 ;  Jer.  ivi.  6;  ili.  3; 
xlviii.  37);  (6)  to  print  any  marks  upon  you, 
that  is,  tattoot  hemselves  in  memory  of  the 
dead.  All  these  customs  were  unbecumini; 
the  dignity  of  God's  people,  and  had  been 
connected  with  idolatrous  practices. 

Ver.  29. — Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter. 
This  is  a  peremptory  prohibition,  applying 
to  every  Jewish  maiden,  introduced  in  this 
place  with  a  primary  relation  to  the 
sanctificatioii  of  lust  by  the  dedication  of 
young  girls  at  some  heathen  temples;  but  by 
no  means  confined  in  its  application  to 
such  practices.  All  legal  sanction  of  the 
sin  of  prostitution  is  forbidilen,  for  wliatever 
purpose  it  may  be  given ;  and  the  certain 
result  of  such  sanction  is  indicated  in  the 
final  words  of  the  verse,  lest  the  land  fall  to 
whoredom,  and  the  land  liecome  fall  of 
wickedness  (cf.  Deut.  xxiii.  17). 

Ver.  30. — The  command  in  this  verse 
differs  from  that  in  ver.  3  by  sulding  the 
injunction  to  reverence  my  sanctuary  to 
that  requiring  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
where  the  sabbath  is  not  kept,  God's  sanc- 
tuary is  not  reverenced,  and  that  that 
reverence  increases  or  falls  away  accor<ling 
as  tiie  obligation  of  tiie  sabbatical  law, 
whether  in  its  Jewish  tbrm  or  its  Christian 
form,  be  more  or  less  recognized.  The 
sabbatical  ordinance  ia  nectssary  as  a  pre- 
vious condition  of  religious  worship.  With- 
out it,  the  business  and  pleasure  of  the  world 
are  too  strong  to  give  way  to  the  demands 
upon  time  made  by  the  stated  service  of 
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God.  The  verte  is  repeated  in  ch. 
xxvi.  i.  "When  the  Lord's  day  is  kept 
holy,  and  a  holy  reverence  for  the  Lord's 
sanctuary  lives  in  the  heart,  not  only  are 
many  sins  avoided,  but  social  and  domestic 
life  is  pervaded  by  the  fear  of  God,  and 
cliaracterized  by  devoutness  and  propriety  " 
(Keil). 

Ver.  81.— This  verse  contains  •  pro- 
hibition of  all  deulinga  with  those  that  have 
familiar  spirits  or  are  wizards.  The  punish- 
ment of  such  persons  is  appointed  in  the 
next  thaiJter.  Both  in  the-  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  the  real  existence  of  evilspirits 
and  their  power  of  communicating  with  the 
hmnan  spirit  is  assumed. 

Ver.  32.— Reverence  for  the  old  is  incul- 
cated as  being  a  part,  not  merely  of  natural 
respect,  but  of  the  fear  of  God.  In  the  East 
this  virtue,  implying  deference  on  the  part 
of  tlie  strong  to  the  weak,  and  of  the  inex- 
perienced to  the  wise,  exist*  in  larger  in- 
fluence for  good  than  in  the  West,  where, 
however,  its  place  has  been,  but  only 
partially,  supplied  by  the  greater  deference 
paid  by  man  to  woman  (cf.  Prov.  xvi.  31 ; 
XT.  29). 

Vers.  33, 34. — The  command  already  given 
"  neither  to  vex  a  stranger,  nor  oppress 
him"  (Exod.  xxii.  21),  on  ti.e  pathetic  ground 
that  "  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger, 
seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (Exod.  xxiii.  9),  is  broadened  in 
these  v«raes  to  the  positive  law,  thou  ihalt 


love  ^iTn  as  thyself.  "The  royal  law  of 
ver.  18  is  expressly  extended  to  the 
Btranger,  and  notwithstanding  the  national 
narrowness  necessary  to  preserve  the  true 
religion  in  the  world,  the  general  brother- 
hood of  mankind  is  hereby  taught  as  far  &a 
was  possible  under  the  circumstanced " 
(Gardiner). 

Vers.  35,36. — These  verses,  beginning  with 
the  same  words  as  ver.  15,  Te  shall  do  no 
nnrighteousness  in  judgment,  contain  another 
and  wider  aJDplication  of  that  principle.  Ver. 
15  prohibited  unrighteousness  in  the  judge, 
or  in  one  who  was  in  the  position  of  a  judge ; 
these  verses  forbid  it  in  merchants  and 
tradesmen.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
condemn  dishonesty,  in  unmistakable  terms, 
as  men  who  make  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  therefore  would  be  shocked  at  stealing, 
have  often  less  scruple  in  cheating.  Here 
and  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the  Law  is 
repeated,  a  reli'^'ious  sanction  is  given  to 
the  command ;  '•  For  all  that  do  such  things, 
and  all  that  do  unrighteously,  are  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God " 
(Deut.  XXV.  16).  Cf.  Prov.  xi.  1,  «  A  false 
balance  is  abomination  to  the  Lord  :  but  a 
just  weight  is  his  delight ;  "  and  xx.  10, 
"  Divers  weights,  and  divers  measures,  both 
of  them  are  alike  abomination  to  the  Lord;  " 
see  also  Micah  vi  10,  11  and  Ezek.  xlv.  10. 

Ver.  37. — Moral  precepts  are  rested  on 
their  rig  I  it  foundation — the  command  of 
God  and  the  relii'iuus  motive. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ver.  1. — Morality  has  a  hasif  of  its  own.  The  moral  philosopber,  If  asked,  "Why 
should  I  act  morally  ?  "  replies,  "  Because  it  is  right  for  you  to  do  so."  If  asked  further, 
"  Why  is  it  right  for  me  to  do  so  ?  "  he  replies,  "  Because  your  conscience  tells  you  that 
it  is."  K  asked  why  conscience  should  be  obeyed  rather  than  passion,  he  replies, 
"  Because  it  possesses  greater  authority,  even  if  it  has  less  power ; "  and  in  proof  of  this 
he  points  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  which  it  stamps  upon  acts  according  to  their 
character.     Morality  can  be  proved  to  be  reasonable,  apart  from  religion. 

But  it  cannot  be  enforced.  If  a  man  denies  that  his  conscience  coramands  him  to 
perform  a  moral  action,  the  verdict  of  the  general  conscience  of  mankind  may  be  quoted 
against  him  as  contrary  to  that  of  his  own,  but  he  can  repudiate  the  authority  of  that 
verdict  so  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned.  He  can  reasonably  maintain  that  the  general 
conscience  may  be  misled  by  prejudice  or  superstition,  and  that  his  own  conscience  is 
more  enlightened  than  that  of  the  mass.  In  this  manner  the  philosopher,  or  any  one 
who  regards  himself  as  a  philosopher,  finds  a  way  of  evasion  ready  at  hand. 

With  the  masses,  moral  teaching,  unaccompanied  by  religious  sanction,  is  still  less 
effectual.  The  general  good  of  mankind,  or  the  duty  of  obeying  the  highest  principle 
of  our  nature,  has  never  restrained,  and  never  will  restrain,  the  mass  of  mankind  from 
yielding  to  the  force  of  strong  passion  or  desire. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  find  the  moral  duties — those  of  the  second  table  as  much 
as  the  first — rested  upon  a  religious  basis.  They  are  God's  commands,  whether  that 
command  be  given  by  written  precept  or  by  an  instinct  engraven  on  man's  heart.  And 
because  they  are  God's  commands  in  both  these  ways,  they  are  to  be  obeyed.  Thus 
there  is  an  appeal  from  man's  mind  to  something  higher  than  himself,  to  which  man 
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will  submit.  The  cfTort  to  preserve  iiKnality  in  a  nation  without  relifnous  sanction  and 
religious  motire  is  like  the  attempt  to  keoj)  alive  tlie  flame  of  a  fire,  when  the  fuel  from 
which  the  flame  is  diMivod  lias  Ken  witliihawn.  One  generation  may  continue  moral; 
the  next  will  certainly  be  licuutiuui.  "  1  am  the  Lord  "  is  a  ba^ia  ot  morality  which 
Dsver  fails. 

Ver.  3. —  The  laws  of  suhmisxion  (1)  to  human  authority  and  (2)  to  naered  ordinanrex^ 

for  the  Lord's  sake,  are  enjnined  in  this  verso. 

1.  The  family  is  an  institution  ol  God's  appointment  (Gen.  i.  28 ;  ii.  24).  The  com- 
mand to  children  to  honour  their  father  and  mother  is  distinguished  in  tlie  Duiilogue 
by  a  blessing  attached  to  it  (Exod.  xx.  I'J ;  Kph.  vi.  2);  and  a  special  blessing  is 
bestowed  ou  the  house  of  the  Keclmbiies  for  obeying  it  (Jer.  xxxv.  18).  St.  Paul 
enjoins  the  observance  of  the  duty,  both  as  an  act  right  in  itself  and  as  positively  com- 
manded in  God's  Law  (Eph.  vi.  1,  2).  The  father's  duty  is  "  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord"  (Eph.  vi.  4),  including  guidance,  remonstrance,  reproof  (1  Sam.  ii.  iiS). 
By  means  of  this  institution  the  character  of  every  member  of  the  commonwealth  is 
formed,  at  the  moment  when  alone  it  is  plastic,  by  the  influence  best  adapted  for 
turning  it  to  good.  Contrast  the  system  adopted  by  Rousseau  for  dealing  with  his 
children,  and  the  probable  results  on  j«rents,  children,  and  the  State.  Cf.  the  Form 
of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony:  "Marriage  was  ordained  for  the  procreation  of 
children,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  praise  of 
hi*  holy  Name." 

An  analogous  position  to  that  of  the  parent  is  afterwards  held  by  the  civil  magistrate 
in  respect  to  the  subject,  and  by  the  pastor  in  respect  to  a  member  of  his  flock.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  carry  out  the  commandment,  a  man  has  not  only  "  to  love,  honour,  and 
succour  his  father  and  mother,"  but  also  "to  honour  and  obey  the  queen,  and  all  that 
are  put  in  authority  under  her:  to  submit  himself  to  all  his  governors,  teachers, 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters :  to  order  himself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  liis  betters  " 
(Church  Catechism).  On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Church  have  tlieir  duties  also,  not  now  the  same  as  those  of  the  parent  towards  the 
child,  on  account  of  the  changed  position  of  hira  who  was  once  a  child,  but  nevertheless 
analogous  to  them.  So  in  other  cases,  wherever  men  stand  in  a  relation  to  each  other 
similar  to  that  of  parent  and  child,  obligations  similar  to  those  which  bind  pai  cuts  and 
children  arise. 

2.  Sabbatical  observance  appears,  at  first  sight,  a  small  thing  to  place  on  a  level,  as 
here,  with  the  fifth  commandment,  or,  as  in  the  Decalogue,  with  the  first,  second,  and 
third  commandments;  but  when  we  examine  into  it  closely,  we  find  that  this  dispro- 
portion does  not  exist. 

I.  Its  institution.  It  shares  with  the  ordinance  of  marriage  alone  the  characteristic 
of  having  been  instituted  at  the  creation  of  the  world.  "  Ami  God  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God 
created  and  made "  (Gen.  ii.  3).  Being  coeval  with  creation,  the  sabbatical  law,  like 
the  marriage  law,  is  of  universal  obligation  on  all  mankind. 

IL  Its  Jewish  form.  The  sabbatical  law  was  observed  during  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  Mosaic  Law  (Exod.  xvL  22 — 30).  For  the  Jews  it  took  the  form  given  it 
in  the  fourth  commandment  (Kxod.  xx.  8 — 11;  Deut.  v.  12 — 15)  and  other  Mosaic 
injunctions  (Exod.  xxxi.  13,  14;  xxxv.  2,  3;  Numb.  xv.  32 — 36).  To  them  it  comme- 
morated the  rest  after  the  Creation  and  the  rest  after  the  toils  of  Egypt,  while  it  looked 
forward  to  the  rest  of  Canaan  while  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness  (Ps.  xcv.  11),  and, 
alter  they  had  entered  Canaan,  to  the  still  further  rest  of  the  Messianic  kinirdora 
(Heb.  iv.  8) ;  and  it  was  to  be  kept  with  such  severity  that  no  work  at  all  was  to  be 
done  upon  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  gathering  sticks  or  lighting  a  fire. 

III.  Ends  served  bt  the  Jewish  form.  1.  It  form^  a  very  noticeable  distinction 
between  the  Jews  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  so  it  was  a  preservative  from 
idolatry.  2.  It  served,  like  circumcision,  as  a  symbol  constantly  reminding  them  that 
they  were  God's  people,  and  should  live  in  accordance  with  their  profession.  "  Mure- 
over  also  I  gave  them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them,  that  they 
might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them  "  (Ezek.  xx.  12). 

IV.  Thb  Christian  fobh.     Christ  declared  his  lordship  over  the  sabbatii  day  (Matt. 
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xli.  8),  but  he  did  not  exercise  that  lordship  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it  as  an  institu- 
tion, but  merely  of  adapting  the  primary  law  of  the  sabbath  to  altered  circumstances.  The 
Jewish  sabbath,  as  such  (that  is,  in  its  peculiarities),  ceased  to  be  binding,  but  the  obli- 
gation of  sabbatical  law  continued,  and  the  ordinance  took  a  changed  form.  By  apostolic 
authc«ity,  as  proved  by  apostolic  practice,  the  Christian  sabbath  was  kept  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week — th«  anniversary  of  Christ's  resurrection — and  the  severity  of  its 
character  was  abrogated.     As  God  had  rested  on  the  seventh  day  after  his  labour  of 
creation,  so  Christ  had  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  seventh  day  after  his  labour  of 
redemption.     Why  should  the  seventh  day  be  any  longer  kept  ?    "  The  Jewish  sabbath 
died  out  in  the  course  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians,  as  circumcision  died  out,  as 
the  temple,  as  the  Law  itself  died  out.  .  .  .  The  Lord's  day  was  a  Divine  and  more 
immortal  shoot  from  the  same  stock.     It  was  rooted  in  the  primitive  law  of  the 
Creation.     It  recognized  and  adopted  the  old  weekly  division  of  time,  that  perpetual 
and  ever-recurrinc:  acknowledgment,  wherever  it  was  celebrated  in  all  the  world,  of  the 
Divine  blessing  and  promises.    It  had  the  Divine  sanction  of  the  tables  of  stone — those 
tables,  written  by  God's  own  finger,  and  therefore  greatly  superior  in  sanctity  and 
enduring  weight  to  the  temporary  enactments  of  the  ceremonial  law.     It  took  up  the 
old  series  of  commemorations  and  sacred  anticipations.     It  bade  the  true  Israel  of  God 
record  with  gratitude  and  keep  in  mind,  by  the  weekly  institution  and  ita  recurring 
festival  of  rest  and  praise,  the  creation  of  mankind,  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the 
entrance  of  the  people  into  the  promised  land,  the  return  from  captivity,  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah ;  and  to  look  forward  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
crowning  and  final  mercy  of  the  long  scheme  of  Providence,  the  eternal  rest  in  heaven 
which  yet  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  "  (Bishop  Moberly, '  The  Law  of  the  Love 
of  God'). 

V.  The  ends  of  the  sabbatical  institution.  1.  To  reserve  a  certain  sufficient 
part  of  time  free  for  spiritual  interests.  2.  To  teach  the  lesson  of  obedience  to  positive 
precept  in  relidous  things.  The  appointment  of  one-seventh  of  our  time  for  this 
purpose  is  wholly  arbitrary.  There  is  no  account  to  be  given  of  it  except  that  it  is 
God's  will.  There  is  no  other  account  to  be  given  of  weeks.  Months  and  years  have 
their  reasons  in  physical  nature ;  not  so  weeks.  God  has  commanded,  and  because  he 
has  commanded,  the  weekly  rest  is  observed  by  those  who  love  God ;  and  not  only 
is  the  weekly  rest  observed,  but  a  loving  obedience  is  paid  to  all  religious  institutions 
and  ordinances  established  by  lawful  authority. 

VI.  Effect  on  the  individual  Chbistian's  life.  "  The  Christian  man,  desirous  of 
loving  God  with  all  the  aflection  of  his  heart,  with  all  the  rational  intelligence  of  his 
mind,  with  all  the  devotion  of  his  life,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  strength,  in  the  love 
taught  him  under  the  fourth  law,  will  yield  himself  up  gratefully  and  religiously  to 
obey  all  duly  ordered  positive  laws  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  Sunday  and  its  sacred 
observance  will  be  to  him  the  centre,  and  furnish,  so  to  speak,  the  form  of  his  own  way 
of  life,  and  that  of  all  his  family  and  dependents.  He  will  regard  it  every  time  it 
returns  as  God's  holy  day  of  rest,  the  weekly  commemoration  of  the  primeval  rest  of 
God  and  of  all  the  signal  mercies  of  the  elder  covenant.  Knowing  himself  to  be 
of  the  true  Israel  of  God,  he  will  not  forget  the  blessings  connected  by  God  himself 
with  the  sabbatical  institution,  vouchsafed  to  his  fathers  in  the  faith.  He  will  celebrate 
it  weekly  as  the  feast  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  and  all  the  blessings  of  that  resurrec- 
tion ;  as  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Giver  of  peace  and  rest  in  the  Church,  as  the 
weekly  antepast  of  that  glorious  and  unending  rest  in  the  presence  of  God  which  stiU 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  It  will  be  to  him  a  day  of  rest,  peace,  prayer,  praise, 
and  holy  joy ;  no  mournful  and  austere  time,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  thankful  happy 
time.  He  will  remember  his  Lord's  injunction  not  to  forbid  or  refuse  works  of  necessity 
or  mercy  on  that  day.  He  will  gratefully  shut  up  the  records  of  the  cares,  the 
interests,  and  the  occupations  of  the  week,  and  give  that  holy  day  to  Grod ;  not  dis- 
charging himself  of  his  duties  of  worship  by  an  attendance  in  God's  house  or  holding 
himself  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  convenience  or  inclination  the  rule  of  obedience; 
but  faithfully,  dutifully,  and  completely  sanctifying  that  day  to  rest,  worship,  and  the 
thought  of  God  and  heaven.  And  the  other  days,  the  train  of  Sunday,  will  borrow 
of  its  light;  each  having  its  own  sacred,  special  commemoration  belonging  to  it,  and 
fach  reflecting  some  of  the  brightness  of  the  Sunday  just  preceding  and  catching  more 
and  more  from  that  which  follows  "  (Moberl}',  '  The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God '). 
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VII.  Results  or  its  nkolect.  1.  To  the  Individual :  (1)  an  unloving  spirit  arining 
from  a  consciousness  of  disobedience  to  a  command  ;  (2)  a  habit  of  refusing  to  Hubmit 
to  positive  ill  junctions,  and,  growing  out  of  that,  a  habit  of  choosing  which  of  God's 
commandments  he  will  obey  ;  (3)  a  loss  of  religious  opportunities,  and  consequently  a 
gradual  falling  away  from  the  hubit  of  public  worship,  and  therefore  from  the  spiritual 
lift*;  (4)  a  sense  of  Mng  overwhelmed  by  the  business  and  worries  ol  life  wiiich  con- 
tinue without  cessation,  and  thence  a  want  of  calm  peacefulness  and  chcerfulntss. 
2.  To  a  nation  :  (1)  growth  of  ungodliness  and  irreligion  ;  (2)  increase  of  self-indulgence 
and  mere  amusement-seeking ;  (3)  growing  oppression  of  the  pour,  who  are  made  to 
serve  the  amusements  or  requirements  of  the  rich  instead  of  enjoying  their  weekly  rest 
and  refreshment  of  body  and  mind  and  soul;  (4)  the  displeasure  of  God,  whose 
primeval  law  is  disobeyed. 

Ver.  4. — This  verse  contains  the  laws  of  piety  and  of  faith.  "  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols  " 
forbids  the  worship  of  false  gods ;  "  nor  make  to  yourselves  molten  gods  "  forbids  in  addi- 
tion the  sin  of  worshipping  the  true  God  under  the  Ibrm  of  a  molten  shape. 

I.  The  great  temptation  to  the  Jews  down  to  the  time  of  their  captivity  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  taking  the  gods  of  the  nations  round  about  them  as  their  gods  ; 
Baal,  Ashtoreth,  Molech,  Chemosh,  drew  off  thtir  affections  from  Jehovah.  They  did 
not  desire  apparently  to  give  up  the  worship  of  God  altf)getlier,  but  to  combine  the 
worship  of  false  gods  with  it,  that  is,  to  transler  a  part  of  the  religious  affections  which 
were  due  to  God  to  some  other  object.  This  is  done  in  the  present  day,  (1)  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  sanctions  the  translerence  of  worship  which  ought 
to  be  confined  to  God,  from  him  to  St.  Mary  and  other  saints ;  and  the  moral  and 
religious  regard,  which  is  due  to  God  alone,  not  only  to  saints,  but  to  a  living  man,  who 
has  been  called  the  idol  of  the  Vatican  ;  (_)  by  worldly  men,  who  occupy  their  thoughts 
and  feeling  to  such  an  excessive  dt  gree  with  the  things  of  sense  as  to  shut  out  Divme 
and  spiritual  things ;  (3)  by  sophists,  who,  by  the  exercise  of  a  subtle  intellect  in  a 
presumptuous  spirit,  shut  out  God  from  their  ken,  and  worship  the  universe,  or  humanity, 
or  nothing. 

II.  The  Jews  were  also  guilty  of  the  kindred  sin  of  worshipping  Jehovah  under  the 
form  of  an  idol.  This  was  the  sin  of  Aaron's  calf,  which  represented,  not  any  strange 
god,  but  Jehovah  himself  (Exod.  xxxii.  5),  and  this  was  the  case  with  Jeroboam's  two 
calves  of  gold  (1  Kings  xii.  26 — 33).  This  offence  is  committed  by  any  Christians 
who  adore  a  representation  of  the  Deity,  sculptured  or  painted,  or  any  sign  or 
symbol  of  him,  of  whatever  material  or  appearance  it  may  be.  It  is  the  sin  of  men 
or  Churches  whicli  have  faitli  to  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  but  so  feeble  a  faith  that 
they  require  visible  symbols  of  his  presence  instead  of  bravely  trusting  in  the  Unseen. 
The  Israelites  said  to  Aaron,  "  Up,  make  us  gods,  which  shall  go  before  us  ;  for  as  for 
this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what 
is  become  of  him."  When  they  could  not  see  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  they  required 
a  visible  image  of  God.  They  could  not  trust  him  unseen ;  they  required  proof  of  his 
nearness;  and  this  craving  of  a  feeble  faith  led  them  to  prefer  the  symbol  of  "a  calf 
that  eateth  hay  "  (Deut.  iv.  15)  to  no  similitude  at  all.  "  Other  nations,  surroundinf 
the  Jews  on  every  side,  had  their  visible  objects  of  worship,  making  their  task  of  Divine 
duty  and  faith  more  easy.  But  to  acquiesce  in  their  unseen  God,  /  am  ;  to  obey  with- 
out immediate  continual  consciousness  of  his  nearness ;  to  trust  in  his  protection  at 
times  when  they  had  no  sensible  aid  to  help  them  to  realize  ti^i  their  imagination  his 
power ;  to  kt  loose,  as  it  were,  their  prayers  into  the  air,  without  havii;g  some  repre- 
sentative figure,  or  emblem,  at  the  least,  at  which  to  point  them  ; — all  this  was  too 
difficult  a  task  for  a  feeble  faith  in  things  invisible  and  spiritual  "  (Moberly,  '  The  Law 
of  the  Love  of  God '). 

The  same  feebleness  of  faith  has  produced  the  worship  of  images  in  the  Christian 
Church.  It  was  not  till  the  seventh  century  that  they  crept  into  use  for  aids  in 
worship,  and  when  they  were  approved  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  second  Council  of 
Nicea,  that  Council  was  at  once  rejected,  and  its  doctrine  of  images  was  repudiated  by 
the  Council  of  Frankfort  and  the  bishops  of  Charlemagne's  empire. 

In  like  manner,  a  feeble  faith  craves  for  full  light,  for  demonstration,  for  infallibility, 
where  God  has  only  given  twilight  moral  certainty,  and  an  authority  which  is  not  abso- 
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Inte.  It  craves  for  immediate  resolution  of  bpiritual  difficulties  where  God  demands  a 
patient  dealing  with  them  ;  it  asks  after  a  sign  where  no  sign  is  to  be  given ;  it  seeks 
out  for  itself  mediators  instead  of  going  straight  to  God. 

Not  only  does  the  use  of  images  in  worship  arise  from  a  feeble  faith,  but  it  makes 
that  faith  feebler  and  feebler,  and  thus  leads  to  materialism.  After  a  while  the  symbol 
becomes  substituted  for  the  thin;^  symbolized  by  it,  and  the  affections  which  the  emblem 
was  intended  to  excite  toward  an  unseen  object,  do  not  pass  beyond  the  external  sign. 
Materialism  and  weakness  of  faith  are  the  spiritual  effects  of  worshipping  images  and 
craving  after  visible  s_\  mbols. 

"  A  brave  contentment  with  an  invisible  God,  showing  itself  in  faithful  and  strong- 
hearted  maintenance  of  piety  in  the  absence  (if  it  should  so  please  God)  or  the 
apparent  scantiness  of  signs,  tokens,  miracles,  and  other  visible  indications  of  the 
presence  and  protection  of  the  Omnipresent  and  Omnipotent,  and  a  like  courageous 
and  faithful  abstinence  from  making  to  themselves  unauthorized  images,  symbols,  and 
emblems  of  him  who  communicated  with  the  people  without  similitude,  must  be 
the  particular  quality  or  part  of  Divine  love  enjoined  under  the  second  law.  The 
peculiar  affection  enjoined  is  the  brave,  trusting,  spiritual  faith  in  God  invisible, 
spiritual,  absent  to  cur  sense,  dim  in  his  tokens,  obscure  sometimes  in  his  providences, 
not  demonstrable  in  his  evidences,  not  invariable  in  his  benefits.  .  .  .  Possessed  of  this 
spiritual  faith  in  the  Unseen,  a  man  walks  along  his  narrow  path  of  life  with  a  confidence, 
security,  and  cheerfulness  which  establish  at  once  his  comfort  and  his  safety  "  (Moberly, 
'  The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God  ')• 

Vers.  9,  10. —  The  law  of  kindness  is  a  necessary  complement  to  the  other  laws,  to 
make  up  the  perfect  character.  A  stern,  just  man  is  not  the  Christian  ideal.  The 
mercy  and  loving-kindness  of  God  must  be  our  model,  as  well  as  his  other  qualities. 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  ...  is  twice  blessed : 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 

The  man  who  leaves  something  for  others  that  he  might  have  taken  for  himself,  such 
as  the  gleanings  of  his  field,  rises  from  the  level  of  justice  to  that  of  generosity,  and 
is  educated  to  understand  the  noble  impulses  of  a  liberal  heart  and  the  blessedness 
described  in  the  one  saying  of  our  Lord  that  is  not  recounted  in  the  Gospels,  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Vers.  11,  13,  35,  36. — Stealing  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  man,  and  by  the  Law  cf 
Ood.  It  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  man  in  order  to  prevent  injury  being  done  to  a 
citizen,  and  its  sanction  is  fear  of  punishment.  Remove  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 
the  goods  of  another  will  no  longer  be  respected.  It  is  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  God 
because  it  is  displeasing  to  God  ;  because  honesty  and  uprightness  are  in  themselves 
right ;  because  to  defraud  another  is  in  itself  wrong.  Take  away  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, and  there  will  remain  as  scrupulous  a  care  not  to  trespass  on  the  rights  of  another 
as  before.  The  law  of  honesty,  as  inculcated  by  God,  has  a  dominating  power  and 
influence  in  all  conditions  of  life. 

Cheating  is  to  stealing  as  equivocation  is  to  lying.  Both  are  equally  immoral.  Cheat- 
ing and  equivocating  oiUy  differ  morally  from  stealing  and  lying  by  being  more  mean 
and  cowardly.  The  law  of  man  cannot  prevent  cheating.  It  can  indeed  send  inspectors  to 
see  that  there  are  "just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  tphah,  and  a  just  hin ; "  but  that  is  not 
enough  to  prevent  cheating.  The  only  thing  that  will  do  this  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
and  the  consciousness  that  the  unjust  appropriation  of  anything,  however  small,  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God.  Hence  we  may  see  the  infinite  importance  for  the  well-being 
of  a  country  that  the  moral  teaching  of  children  in  public  schools  be  rested  upon  a 
religious  basis.  The  precept  is  reproduced  in  the  New  Testament :  "  Let  him  that  stole 
steal  no  more:  but  rather  let  him  labour,  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  which  is 
good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth  "  (Eph.  iv.  28). 

Lying  i5  joined  with  stealing  and  cheating,  not  only  because  it  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  cheating  (ch.  vi.  2),  but  because  it  is  a  fraud  in  itself  and  a  sin  against  upright- 
ness and  honesty.    The  essence  of  the  sin  consists  in  deceiving  our  neighbours.    "  Men, 
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M  men,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  "have  a  ri^ht  to  truth;"  "for  there  is  in  mankind  a 
universal  contract  implied  in  all  their  intercourses,  and  words  being  instituted  to 
declare  the  mind,  and  ior  no  other  end,  he  that  liears  me  speak  hath  a  right  in  justice 
to  be  done  him  that,  as  far  as  I  can,  what  I  speak  be  true ;  for  else  lie  by  words  does 
not  know  your  mind,  and  tlien  as  good  and  better  not  speak  at  all"  ('  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium,'  3,  2,  5).  There  are  certain  classes  of  men  wlio  have  not  a  ri;;ht  to  truth, 
such  as  madmen,  and  sick  persons  under  special  circumstances ;  and  in  these  cases 
it  is  justifiable  to  say  to  them  what  is  best  for  them,  whether  true  or  not;  and  in  case 
of  declared  war  the  right  to  trutli  ceases,  and  is  known  to  cease,  so  that  no  immoral 
deception  takes  place  when  false  news  is  spread  or  stratagems  adopted.  But  in  time 
of  peace  and  in  ordinary  cases,  "Thou  shalt  not  deceive  thy  neighbour"  is  the  rule  of 
conduct.  Whether  this  deception  takes  place  by  means  of  a  lie,  or  of  an  equivocation, 
or  of  a  mental  reservation  makes  no  difference  in  the  morality  of  the  act.  The  defence  of 
equivocation  rests  upon  a  confusion  of  two  things  totally  different — material  truth  and 
moral  truthfulness.  The  statement  that  the  sun  rises  or  siuks  is  materially  false,  be- 
cause it  remains  stationary.  But  the  man  who  makes  such  a  statement  is  morally  truth- 
ful, if  he  makes  it  not  intending  to  deceive  his  neighbour  and  knowing  that  he  will  not  be 
deceived.  A  statement  that  the  sun  had  not  risen  (in  the  morning)  or  gone  down  (in 
the  evening),  if  made  with  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  person  addressed,  and  with  an 
ulterior  object  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  although  materially  true,  would  imply  moral 
untruthfulness  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  therefore  is  a  lie.  Bishops  Taylor  and 
Sanderson  were  some  of  the  first  theologians  who,  recurring  to  the  severer  morality  of 
Augustine  and  the  early  Fathers,  cast  away  with  scorn  the  puerile  confusion  between 
moral  truthfulness  and  material  truth  on  which  the  system  of  modern  Roman  casuistry 
in  this  department  rests.  "  He  that  tells  a  lie,"  says  i3ishop  Taylor,  "  and  by  his  mental 
restriction  says  he  tells  a  truth,  tells  two  lies"  ('  Ductor  Uubitautium,'  lii.  28).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  that  the  person  addressed  may  be  deceived  to 
any  amount,  provided  that  the  deception  is  effected  by  a  form  of  words  which  is  true  in 
some  sense  apprehended  by  the  speaker,  though  untrue  in  the  sense  understood  by  the 
other  party.  Accordingly,  it  is  taught  by  an  authority  that  may  not  be  gainsaid  by  any 
member  of  that  communion,  that  if  a  man  prefixes  the  words  "  I  say  that "  to  a  sentence, 
he  may  with  a  good  reason  make  any  false  statement  that  he  pleases,  because  in  his 
own  mind  he  means  only  to  declare  that  he  is  making  use  of  the  words  following  that 
prefix,  not  that  he  is  asserting  their  truth,  as  the  person  that  he  addresses  supposes  him 
to  be  doing  (S.  Alfonso  de'  Liguori,  *  Theol.  Moral.,'  iv.  451).  Contrast  with  this  the 
injunctions  of  the  apostle,  "  Wherefore  putting  away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with 
his  neighbour:  for  we  are  members  one  of  another"  (Eph.  iv.  25);  "Lie  not  one  to 
another,  seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds"  (Col.  iii.  9);  and  the 
command  of  the  prophet,  "Speak  ye  every  man  the  truth  to  his  neigiibour;  execute 
the  judgment  of  truth  and  peace  in  your  gates :  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  in 
your  hearts  against  his  neighbour;  and  love  no  false  oath :  for  all  these  are  things  that 
I  hate,  saith  the  Lord  "  (Zech.  viii.  16,  17) ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church,  "  A 
man  lies  when  he  thinks  something  to  be  false  and  says  it  as  though  true,  whether  it 
be  true  or  false.  Mark  the  addition  that  I  have  made.  Whetlier  it  be  really  true  or 
false,  yet,  if  a  man  thinks  it  false  and  assert  it  as  true,  he  lies,  for  he  is  aiming 
to  deceive.  .  .  .  His  heart  is  double,  not  single ;  he  does  but  bring  out  what  he  has 
there"  (St.  Augustine,  'Serm.'  133);  and  the  teaching  of  the  reformed  Church,  "Our 
result  is  that  the  party  swearing  after  this  manner  both  sinncth  in  his  equivocal  oath, 
and  is  notwithstanding  that  tacit  equivocation  bound  in  conscience  unto  the  performance 
of  his  promise  in  that  sense  which  the  words  yield  of  themselves,  and  are,  without  con- 
straint, apt  to  beget  upon  the  minds  of  others.  Unless  he  act  accorilinijly,  he  is  not 
guiltless  of  perjury  "  (Sanderson, '  Oblii;ation  of  Oaths ').  Li  the  Book  of  the  Revelation 
we  read,  "  But  the  fearful,  and  unbelievini;,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  biuneth  with  fire  and  brimstone  "  (Rev.  xxi.  8). 

Ver.  12,  "  Te  shall  not  swear  by  my  Namefahdy,  neither  shalf  thou  profane  the  Name 
of  thy  Oodp  contains  three  injunctions :  First,  a  commaiid  that  on  due  occasions  we  are 
to  make  appeal  to  God  by  solemn  oath ;  secondly,  a  prohibition  of  perjury;  thirdly,  a 
•ommand  to  reverence  God's  Name. 
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L  To  SWKAB  »T  God'b  NaMB  18  COMMANDED,  AS  BEING  A   BECOONITION  OF  HIM  A» 

ftrPKtJiE  Lord.  Thus  in  Deuteronomy  we  read,  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God, 
aud  serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  Name  "  (vi.  13) ;  in  the  Psalms,  "  Every  one  that 
sweareth  by  him  shall  glory  (or  be  commended) "  (Ixiii.  11) ;  in  Isaiah,  "  He  that 
8we»reth  in  the  earth  shall  swear  by  the  God  of  truth  "  (Ixv.  16) ;  in  Jeremiah,  "  Thou 
shalt  swear.  The  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness "  (iv.  2) ; 
*'  Thy  children  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn  by  them  that  are  no  gods  "  (v.  7) ;  "  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  diligently  learn  the  ways  of  my  people,  to  swear  by 
my  Name,  The  Lord  liveth ;  as  they  taught  my  people  to  swear  by  Baal ;  then  shall 
they  be  built  in  the  midst  of  my  people  "  (xiL  16). 

II.  God  8WEAB8  BY  HIMSELF.  "  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because 
thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son:  that  in 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee"  (Gen.  xxii.  16,  17).  "I  have  sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is 
gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return.  That  unto  me  every  knee 
si'.all  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear"  (Isa.  xlv.  23).  "For  when  God  made  promise  to 
Abraham,  because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he  sware  by  himself,  saying,  Surely 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  multiplying  I  will  multiply  thee.  .  .  .  "Wherein  Gk)d, 
willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his 
couu-cl,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath:  that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation"  (Heb.  vi.  13 — 18). 

III.  God's  command  made  of  none  effect  by  Jewish  traditions.  These  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  passage  of  Philo  Judaeus : — "  Let  the  word  of  the  good 
man  be  a  firm  oath,  immovable  trust,  free  from  falsehood,  based  on  truth.  But  if 
this  be  not  sufficient,  and  necessity  compel  him  to  swear,  he  should  swear  by  the 
health  or  sacred  age  of  his  father  or  mother  if  they  are  alive,  or  by  their  memory  if 
they  are  dead.  For  they  are  images  and  representations  of  Divine  power,  inasmuch 
as  they  brought  into  being  those  that  did  not  exist  before.  They  too  deserve  praise 
who,  when  they  are  compelled  to  swear,  suggest  the  thought  of  reverence  both  to  the 
bystanders  and  to  those  who  impose  the  oath  by  the  limitation  and  unwillingness 

which  they  show.     For,  saying  aloud,    '  Yes,  by  ,'  and,    *  No,  by  ,*   and 

adding  nothing,  under  the  appearance  of  sudden  interruption,  they  show  that  they  do 
not  swear  a  complete  oath.  But  let  a  man  add  thereto  what  he  pleases,  such  as  the 
earth,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  heaven,  the  whole  world,  provided  he  does  not  add  the 
highest  and  most  awful  Cause"  ('De  Special.  Legibus'). 

IV.  Christ  forbids  bwearinq.  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of 
old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths : 
but  I  say  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all ;  neither  by  heaven  ;  for  it  is  God's  throne :  nor 
by  the  earth ;  for  it  is  his  footstool :  neither  by  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great 
King.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair 
while  (  r  black.  But  let  your  communication  be.  Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay :  for  whatsoever 
is  mure  than  these  cometh  of  evil"  (Matt.  v.  33 — 37).  Nearly  the  same  words  are 
repeated  in  Jas.  v.  12. 

V.  Christ's  command  limited  in  its  extent.  His  prohibition  refers  to  ordinary 
swearing,  not  to  solemn  oaths  taken  in  courts  of  justice  or  under  similar  circumstances. 
This  is  plain  by  the  fact  that  at  his  own  trial  he  replied  to  the  adjuration  of  the  high 
priest,  which  adjuration  was  the  Jewish  manner  of  taking  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice, 
"  Jesus  held  his  peace.  And  the  high  priest  answered  and  said  unto  him,  I  adjure  thee 
by  the  living  Gnd,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus 
said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64).  Because  the  high  priest's  words 
were  "the  voice  of  swearing"  (ch.  v.  1),  Jesus  broke  his  silence  and  spoke  in  obedience 
to  the  adjuration ;  and  oaths  are  spoken  of  with  approval  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(Ti.  13—18). 

VI.  What  an  oath  is.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  the  person  swearing 
(or  adjured)  calling  God  to  vidtness  to  the  truth  of  his  words.  Its  purpose  is  "  an  end 
of  all  strife  "  (Heb.  vi.  16).  When  no  circumstantial  evidence  is  forthcoming,  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  truth  is  the  awe  of  G<xi  solemnly  invoked  by  an  oath,  and  the 
dread  of  offending  him  by  perjury.  Where  either  sophistical  casuistry  or  a  secret — still 
more  an  open — scepticism  undermines  or  destroys  the  sense  of  the  obligation  of  oaths  iu 
a  nation,  that  nation  is  hurrying  on  its  way  to  destruction. 
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VII.  Perjury.  The  more  Bolomn  an  oath  is,  the  preater  1h  the  bId  of  pfirj\iry.  If 
to  swear  by  God's  Name  is  a  method  of  arriving  at  truth  apiwinted  by  Goii  himself,  to 
■wear  by  his  Name  falsely  subverts  the  purpose  of  the  command  and  insults  the  majesty 
of  God. 

VIII.  Irreverence.  Not  only  deliberate  perjury  but  any  kind  of  irreverenoe  is  for- 
bidden by  this  injunction.  "  The  Christian  man  .  .  .  will  endeavour  to  recogniz*}  with 
faithful  respect  that  holy  Name  wherever  it  meets  him  in  his  walk  of  life.  As  it  in  an 
•pnellation  of  the  most  high  God,  he  will  never  utter  it  hastily  or  tliou,.'htl('ssly.  He 
w  ill  surely  not  use  it  at  ail  exct])t  he  have  occasion  to  sjieak  of  it  seriously  and  carefully. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  totally  he  will  refrain  from  such  wanton  profanation  as  that  of 
garnishing  his  common  sixech  by  using  the  Name  or  referring  to  the  doings  of  thp 
Most  High;  still  less  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  him  to  allege  the  sacred  Name, 
literally  or  by  implication,  in  BU|>i)ort  of  falsehood  ;  nay,  how  imjHjssible  it  would  bo 
that  he  should  assert  what  is  false  at  all,  seeing  that  the  Name  of  God  is  all  around 
him,  and  that  the  most  secularly  sounding  asseverations  are  nothing  else  than  alliga- 
tions  of  that  Name.  He  will  be  much  on  his  guard  in  prayers,  lest,  while  he  utters  the 
sacred  Name  and  the  words  which  belong  to  it,  his  mind  should  wander  away  from  the 
thoughts  which  ought  to  accompany  it,  and  he  should  break  the  commandment.  He  will 
not  shrink  from  the  seemly  reverence  which  the  Church  orders  to  be  paid  to  the  Nana* 
of  Christ "  (Moberly, '  The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God '). 

Vers.  18,  34. — We  have  the  testimony  of  onr  Lord  (Matt.  xxii.  9)  and  of  the  Apostle 
Bt.  Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  9  ;  Gal.  v.  14)  that  to  obey  the  injunction,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  at  thyself"  is  to  fulfil  all  the  commandments  of  the  second  table  of  the  Law  ; 
and  for  that  reason  St.  James  calls  it  a  royal  law  (Jas.  ii.  8).  Here,  therefore,  the 
Levitical  Law  culminates  in  its  highest  point,  so  far  as  our  duties  towards  men  are  con- 
cerned. Lest  the  Jew  sliould  confine  the  idea  of  thy  neighbour  to  his  own  kindred  and 
race,  an  equal  love  is  specifically  commanded  for  the  stnt  nger  that  dwelleth  with  you.  Not 
only.  Thou  $halt  love  thy  Jewish  neighbour  as  thyself,  but  also  I'hou  shalt  love  the  stranger 
that  dwelleth  among  you  as  t/iyself.  The  force  of  the  comparison,  as  thyself,  may  be 
studied  in  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  *  Upon  the  Love  of  our  Ni  ighbour.' 

But  though  the  Law  culminates  in  the  two  kindred  comniands,  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God;"  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;"  Christianity  does  not. 
Christianity  goes  beyond  the  highest  ])oint  to  which  the  Law  soars.  Not  only  does  it 
name  the  neighbour  and  the  stranger  as  those  whom  we  are  to  love,  but  also  the  enemy. 
"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hatli  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine 
enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you,  and  persecute  you  ; 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  "  (Matt.  v.  43 — 45).  The 
motive  in  the  gospel  is  also  hi,u;her  than  the  Law.  In  the  Law  the  motive  in  the  case 
of  the  stranger  is  human  sympathy  arising  from  common  suffering,  "for  ye  were 
tirangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  In  the  gospel  it  is  the  desire  to  be  like  God  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men,  "  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  audsendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust "  (Matt.  v.  45),  "  for  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful 
and  to  the  eviL  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful"  (Luke  vi. 
35,  36). 

Ver.  19. — The  moral  meaning  of  the  command,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  bow  thy  field  with 
mingled  seed,"  receives  an  illustration  from  the  parable  of  the  "  man  which  sowed  good 
seed  in  his  field :  but  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the 
wheat,  and  went  his  way.  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and  brought  Ibrth  fruit, 
then  appeared  the  tares  also  "(Matt.  xiii.  24 — 26).  God's  servant  must  sow  of  the 
best ;  if  the  tares  are  mixed  with  the  good  seed,  it  must  be  the  enemy's  doing,  not  his. 
One  of  the  preparations  made  by  the  Jews  for  an  approaching  Passover  was  to  go  over 
the  fields  near  Jerusalem,  and  root  up  plants  that  had  grown  from  mingled  seeds.  But 
in  the  spiritual  sphere  this  is  not  to  be  done.  If  the  enemy  has  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing the  tares,  they  are  for  the  sake  of  the  wheat  to  be  let  to  grow  together  imtil  the 
harvest  (Matt.  xiii.  30). 
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Ver.  32. — Respect /or  old  age  is  not  only  inculcated  as  a  preservative  against  the  rule 
of  brute  force,  but  as  a  part  of  the  fear  of  God,  the  parent's  relation  to  the  child  repre- 
senting that  of  God  to  his  creature. 

YeT.  37. — Moral  commandments  have  a  double  sanction.  They  are  to  be  obeyed 
(1)  because  they  carry  their  own  sanction  with  them,  (2)  because  they  are  commanded. 
In  the  latter  respect  all  Divine  injunctions  stand  on  a  level.  All  transgressions  of 
what  is  commanded  are  equally  sin,  but  they  are  not  equal  sins.  A  man  who  steals  is 
not  guilty  of  an  equally  heinous  sin  with  the  man  who  commits  murHer,  but  he  is 
equally  guilty  of  sin,  because  both  murder  and  theft  are  forbidden.  All  God's  statutes, 
and  all  his  judgments  are  to  be  observed  without  exception,  in  order  to  be  righteous 
according  to  the  righteousness  of  the  Law.  "  For  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  Law,  That  the  man  which  doeth  those  things  shall  live  b^  them  "  (Horn. 
X.  5).  *'  This  do,  and  ye  shall  live  "  (Luke  xi.  28). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  1,  2,  4,  5,  12,  26 — 28,  30—32,  36,  Wl.— Religion  and  superstition.  It  ia  not 
always  easy  or  even  possible  to  distinguish  between  religion  and  superstition.  We  may 
fall  into  the  latter  when  we  are  seeking  to  practise  the  former ;  or  we  may,  from  undue 
fear  of  the  latter,  neglect  the  former.  In  this  chapter  the  Jews  were  taught  (and  we 
are  thereby  encouraged)  to  avoid  the  one,  and  to  perfect  the  other  in  the  fear  of  God. 

L  The  supebstition  which  was  to  be  shunned.  1.  Clearly  and  decisively  every- 
thing that  was  in  any  way  idolatrous  was  condemned;  "turn  ye  not  unto  idols" 
(ver.  4).  2.  All  that  was  distinctively  or  closely  connected  with  heathen  worship  was 
also  forbidden:  the  use  of  enchantments,  the  superstitious  observance  of  lucky  or 
unlucky  times,  also  superstitious  cutting  of  the  hair  or  of  the  flesh  (vers.  26 — 28) ; 
resorting  to  wizards,  etc.  (see  1  Chron.  x.  13).  There  is  amongst  us  much  adoption  of 
practices  which  are  idle  and  vain,  not  warranted  in  Scripture  nor  founded  on  reason. 
Such  things  are  to  be  deprecated  and  shunned.  They  are  (1)  useless ;  (2)  harmful,  aa 
taking  the  place  in  our  thought  which  belongs  to  something  really  good  and  wise ; 
(3)  displeasing  to  the  God  of  truth. 

n.  The  religion  which  was  to  bk  oxtlttvated  and  practised.  The  Jews  were  to 
cherish  and  cultivate,  even  as  we  are,  (1)  sanctity  like  that  of  God  himself  (ver.  2), 
entire  separateness  of  spirit  and  so  of  conduct  from  every  evil  thing ;  (2)  reverence  for 
his  holy  Name  (ver.  12),  and  consequent  abstention  from  everything  bordering  on  pro- 
lanity ;  (3)  regard  for  divinely  appointed  ordinances — the  sabbath  and  the  sanctuary 
(ver.  30) ;  (4)  gratitude  for  his  redeeming  mercy  (ver.  36),  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God, 
which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Ej^ypt ;  "  (5)  spontaneous  dedication  to  his  service 
(ver.  5).  "  At  our  own  will"  we  must  bring  ourselves  and  our  offerings  to  his  altar; 
(6)  daily,  hourly  consultation  of  his  holy  will,  "  Therefore  shall  ye  observe  all  my 
statutes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them  *  (ver.  37). — C. 

Vers.  3,  32. — "  Honour  to  whom  honour.**  It  is  uncertain  whether  we  shall  receive 
the  honour  which  is  due  to  us.  Possibly  we  may  be  denied  some  to  which  we  are 
entitled ;  probably  we  have  experienced  this  wrong  already,  in  larger  or  smaller  measure, 
and  know  the  pain  of  heart  which  attends  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  resolve  that  we  will 
give  that  which  is  due  to  others.  The  two  passages  connected  in  the  text  remind  us 
that  we  should  pay  deference  to — 

I.  Those  who  carky  the  weight  of  teabs.  "  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary 
head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man."  "Respect  the  burden,  madam,"  saia 
Napoleon,  inviting  a  lady  to  move  out  of  the  way  of  one  who  was  carrying  a  heavy 
weight.  Those  who  have  travelled  far  on  the  rough  road  of  life,  and  are  worn  with 
many  and  sad  experiences,  on  whom  the  privations  of  age  are  resting, — these  carry  a 
heavy  weight,  a  burden  we  should  respect.  They  are  as  wounded  soldiers  on  whom  the 
battle  of  life  has  left  its  scars,  and  these  are  marks  of  honour  that  demand  the  tribute 
of  youth. 

IL  Thosk  who  have  attained  to  wisdom.    The  young  are  apt  to  think  that  they 
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can  reach  the  hci'j;lits  of  wisdom  without  laboriously  climhing  the  steeps  of  exiKTienc«w 
Tliey  fnul  that  they  are  wrong.  Time  proves  to  each  generation  of  men  that  wisdom, 
whether  it  Ik)  that  of  earth  or  of  heaven,  is  only  gained  by  the  discipline  of  life.  There 
are  men  who  pass  through  human  life  and  learn  nothing  in  the  passaj^e  ;  the  folly  of 
youth  cleaves  to  thcni  still.  Such  men  must  be  comparatively  uuhonoured,  receiving 
only  the  resjxct  which  is  due  to  old  age  as  such.  But  when  men  have  gathered  the 
fruits  of  a  Ion.:  and  lari:;e  experience — and  especially  when  men  of  intelligence  and 
piety  have  stored  u|)  the  truth  which  God  has  been  teachin<4  them  as  he  has  led  them 
along  all  the  path  of  life — they  are  worthy  to  receive  our  sincerest  honour,  and  we  must 
know  how  to  "rise  up  before  the  hoary  head"  in  their  case.  With  all  and  m<Te  than 
all  the  res[)ect  we  pay  to  the  learned,  we  should  receive  men  whom  God  has  been  long 
teiicliin.i  in  his  school — those  who  have  learnt  much  of  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  Those  who  have  laid  db  under  special  obliqation.  1.  Aged  men  who  have 
lived  a  faithful  life  have  done  this.  For  they  have  lived,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  their  kind.  They  have  wrought,  struggled,  suffered  in  order  that  they  might  help 
us  and  others  to  walk  in  the  li^ht,  to  enter  the  kingdom,  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  God ; 
and  they  have  earned  our  gratitude  by  their  faithful  service.  2.  Our  parents  have  done 
this  also.  "Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother,  and  his  father."  What  benefits  our 
parents  have  conferred  on  us,  what  kindnesses  they  have  rendered  us,  what  sacrifices 
they  have  made  for  us,  what  anxious  tliou;^ht  and  earnest  prayer  they  have  cherished 
and  offered  on  our  behalf, — who  of  us  shall  reckon?  The  debt  we  owe  to  them  for  all 
they  have  done  for  us  is  the  heaviest  of  all,  next  to  that  supreme  indebtedness  under 
which  we  stand  to  God.  But  it  is  not  only  the  obligation  we  have  thus  incurred 
which  demands  our  filial  reverence;  it  is  the  fact  that  our  parents  are — 

IV.  Those  who  stand  in  a  special  relationship  to  us.  1.  We  should  remember 
that  f:\therhood  is  the  human  relationship  which  most  closely  resembles  and  most  fully 
reveals  that  in  which  God  himself  stands  to  us  all.  Christ  came  to  revc  al  the  Father 
unto  man  as  the  Father  of  souls.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  highly  honoured.  2.  Father- 
hood (parenthood,  for  the  mother  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  our  thought)  in  the  best  state 
of  human  society  has  received  the  lar^^est  share  of  honour.  We  may  gather  from  this 
fact  that  it  is  a  divinely  implanted  instinct,  only  absent  when  the  race  haa  miserably 
degenerated  under  sin.  3.  Honour  given  to  parents  as  such  is  imperatively  required 
by  God.  It  was  a  patriarchal  and  Jewish,  as  it  is  now  a  Christian,  virtue.  After  the 
injunction  stand  these  si'^'nificant  words,  "I  am  the  Lord."  "Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord"  (l"'ph.  vi.  1).  Filial  disobedience  and  unkindness  are  grievous 
sins  in  his  sight.  Filial  love,  honour,  and  considerateness  are  weil-pkasing  unto  the 
Lord.— C. 

Vers.  9,  10,  13,  14,  33,  34. — Considerateness.     We  gather  from  these  verses — 

I.  That  the  fear  of  God  will  surely  lead  to  the  love  of  man.  That  piety 
which  begins  and  ends  in  acts  of  devotion  is  one  that  may  be  reasonably  suspected :  it 
is  not  of  the  scriptural  order.  True  piety  is  in  consulting  the  will  of  the  heavenly 
Father  (Matt.  vii.  21),  and  his  will  is  that  we  should  love  and  be  kind  to  one  another 
(Eph.  iv.  32).  Philanthropy  is  a  word  which  may  not  have  its  synonym  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  not  ignorant  of  the  idea,  and  the  Hebrew 
people  were  not  left  without  incitement  to  the  thin.;  itself.  Hence  these  injunctions  to 
leave  some  corn  in  the  corners  of  their  fields,  and  the  scattered  ears  for  the  reaping  and 
gleaning  of  the  poor  (ver.  9);  to  leave  also  some  clusters  of  grapes  which  had  been  over- 
looked for  needy  hands  to  pluck  (ver.  10)  ;  to  take  no  advantage  of  the  weaker  members 
of  their  society,  the  deaf  and  the  blind  (ver.  14)  ;  and  to  show  kindness  to  the  stranger 
(ver.  34). 

II.  That  considerateness  is  a  grace  which  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  God. 
The  Jews  were  expressly  enjoined  to  (1)  shuw  kindness  to  the  poor  (ver.  10);  (2)  to  be 
careful  of  those  who  suffered  from  bodily  infirmity  (ver.  14)  ;  (3)  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  stranger  (vers.  33,  34).  There  is  something  particularly  striking  in  the  command- 
ment that  they  were  to  refrain  from  cursing  the  deaf.  Even  though  there  might  be  no 
danger  of  giving  positive  pain  and  exciting  resentment,  yet  they  were  not  to  direct 
harsh  words  against  any  one  of  their  moie  unfortunate  brethren.  This  legislation  for 
the  weak  and  the  necessitous  presents  a  very  pleasant  aspect  of  the  Law.     It  also 
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twminds  us  of  some  trutlis  which  come  home  to  ourselves.  "We  may  ohserve :  1.  That 
power  is  apt  to  be  tyrannical.  The  history  of  nations,  tribes,  individuals,  is  the  history 
of  assertion  and  assumption.  The  strong  have  ever  shown  themselves  ready  to  taka 
advantage  of  the  weak.  Hence  the  oppression  and  cruelty  which  darken  the  pages  of 
human  history.  2.  That  God  would  have  us  be  just  to  one  another.  In  most  cases, 
if  not  in  all,  we  can  take  no  credit  for  our  superior  strength,  and  build  no  claim  on  it. 
In  many  cases,  if  not  in  most,  we  can  impute  no  blame  to  others  for  their  weakness : 
the  unfortunate  are  not  necessarily  the  undeserving,  and  we  have  no  right  to  make 
them  suflfer.  3.  But  beyond  this,  God  would  have  us  be  specially  kind  to  the 
necessitous  because  they  are  needy.  Here  are  these  statutes  in  respect  of  the  poor,  the 
afflicted,  and  the  stranger.  The  devotional  Scriptures  epeak  more  fully  of  this  sacred 
duty  (Ps.  xli.  1,  2  ;  Ixii.  13 ;  cxii.  9,  etc.).  The  prophets  utter  their  voice  still  more 
forcibly  (Isa.  Iviii.  6 — 8 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  7 ;  Neh.  t.  10 — 12 ;  Jer.  xiiL  16 ;  Amos  iv.  1, 
etc.).  Our  Lord  has,  with  strongest  emphasis,  commended  to  ujb  considerateness  to- 
ward the  weak  and  helpless  (Matt.  x.  42 ;  xviii.  6,  10,  14 ;  xxv.  34 — 40,  etc.\  His 
apostles  spoke  and  wrote  in  the  same  strain  (Rom.  xii.  15 ;  1  Cor.  xiL  26,  etc).  But 
that  which,  above  everything,  should  lead  us  to  be  considerate  toward  the  poorer  and 
weaker  members  of  our  community  is  the  thought  that  to  do  so  is  so  truly  and 
emphatically  Divine.  God  himself  has  ever  been  acting  on  this  gracious  principle.  He 
interposed  to  save  the  children  of  Israel  because  they  were  weak  and  afi^cted.  Again 
and  again  he  stretched  out  his  arm  of  deliverance,  saving  them  from  the  strong  and  the 
mighty  of  the  earth.  On  this  Divine  principle  he  deals  with  us  all.  He  "  knows  our 
fraiije,  and  remembers  that  we  are  dust."  "  Like  as  a  father  pities  his  children,  so  he 
pities  them  that  fear  him."  Our  Saviour  dealt  with  exquisite  considerateness  in  all  his 
relations  to  his  undiscerning  and  unappreciative  disciples ;  and  now  he  is  dealing  with 
gracious  forbearance  toward  us  in  all  the  weakness,  poverty,  shortcoming  of  our  service. 
We  are  never  so  much  like  our  merciful  Master  as  when  we  speak  and  act  considerately 
toward  those  who  are  poorer,  weaker,  and  more  helpless  than  ourselves. — G. 

Vers.  11, 13, 15,  16,  35,  36. — Integrity.  The  Jews  have  always  been  considered  a 
cunning  and  crafty  race ;  they  have  been  credited  mth  a  willingness  to  overreach  in 
business  dealings.  Men  would  rather  have  transactions  with  others  than  with  them, 
lest  they  should  find  themselves  worsted  in  the  bargain.  This  suspicion  may  be 
well  founded ;  but  if  it  be  so,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  consequence 
of  the  long  and  cruel  disadvantages  under  which  they  have  suffered,  and  is  not  due  to 
anything  in  their  own  blood  or  to  any  defect  in  their  venerable  Law.  From  the 
beginning  they  have  been  as  strictly  charged  to  live  honourable  and  upright  lives 
before  man  as  to  engage  regularly  in  the  worship  of  Grod.  They  have  been  as  much 
bound  to  integrity  of  conduct  as  to  devoutness  of  spirit.  In  these  few  verses  we  find 
them  called  to — 

I.  Integrity  in  daily  tbansactionb — honesty.  "  Te  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal 
falsely  "  (ver.  11).  "  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him  "  (ver.  13 ; 
see  vers.  35,  36).  Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  this,  nothing  more  comprehen- 
sive in  suggestion.  No  member  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  could  (1)  deliberately 
appropriate  what  he  knew  was  not  his  own,  or  (2)  rob  bis  neighbour  in  the  act  of 
trading,  or  (3)  deal  falsely  or  unrighteously  in  any  transaction  or  in  any  relation,  with- 
out consciously  breaking  the  Law  and  coming  under  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah.  The 
words  of  the  Law  are  clear  and  strong,  going  straight  to  the  imderstanding  and  to  the 
conscience.  Every  man  amongst  them  must  have  known,  as  every  one  amongst  us 
knows  well,  that  dishonesty  is  sin  in  the  sight  of  Grod. 

II.  Integrity  in  official  duty — justice.  (Ver.  15.)  It  is  a  pitiful  thought  that, 
in  every  nation,  justice  has  been  open  to  corruption ;  that  men  placed  in  honourable 
po«t«  in  order  to  do  justice  between  man  and  man  have  either  sold  it  to  the  highest 
bidder  or  surrendered  and  betrayed  it  from  craven  fear.  God's  clear  word  condemns 
such  rank  injustice,  and  his  high  displeasure  follows  the  perpetrator  of  it.  He  who 
undertakes  to  judge  his  fellows  must  do  so  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  if  he  swerves 
from  his  integrity  in  his  public  acts,  he  must  lay  bis  accoimt  with  heaven  if  not  wiUi 
man. 

m.  LrrKQEiTT  IN  WORD — TRUTH.     "Ye  shall  not  lie  one  to  another*  (ym.  11), 
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Thia,  too,  is  a  universal  sin.  Some  nations  may  be  more  prone  to  it  than  others.  Tho 
weak  atid  th«  oppresued  are  too  ready  to  tako  refuge  in  it;  it  is  the  resort  of  the  feeble 
atid  the  fearful.  Hut  it  is  also  used  with  uliaincful  freedom  and  shocking  unconcern,  as 
an  instrument  of  <;rain  and  power.  G(xl  has  revealed  his  holy  hatred  of  it.  "  Ye  uhall 
net  lie."  "Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord;"  "the  Lord  hateth  a  lying 
tongue  "  (Prov.  xii.  22 ;  vi.  17).  Under  the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  are  earneatly  warned 
against  it  (Kph.  iv.  25  ;  Col.  iii.  9).  We  are  reminded  that  it  is  (1)  a  wrong  done  to 
our  ft'llow-men  ("we  are  members,"  etc.),  and  (2)  closely  associated  with  heathen 
habits  (the  "old  man,"  etc.);  and  we  may  remember  that  it  is  (H)  a  habit  most 
demoralizing  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  (4)  something  which  utterly  sefiarates  us  from  our 
Lord,  being  so  contrary  to  his  Spirit  and  so  grievous  in  his  sight. — 0. 

Vers.  17,  18. — Love — its  root  and  its  fruit.  Two  things  lend  a  special  interest  to 
this  passage.  1.  It  was  twice  quoted  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xix.  19  and  xxii.  39). 
2.  It  shows  us  the  Law  as  closer  to  the  gospel  than  we  are  apt  to  think ;  it  proves  that, 
under  the  old  dispensation,  God  was  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  mechanical  propriety  o^ 
behaviour,  that  ho  demanded  Tightness  of  feeling  as  well  as  correctness  of  conduct.  We 
have — 

I.  The  broad  principlk  of  God's  requtbement.  Man  is  to  "love  his  neighbour 
as  himself"  (ver.  18).  No  man,  indeed,  can  (1)  give  as  much  time  and  thought  to 
each  of  his  neighbours  as  he  does  to  himself,  and  no  man  (2)  is  so  responsible  for  the 
state  of  others'  hearts  and  the  rectitude  of  their  lives  as  he  is  for  his  own.  But  every 
man  can  and  should,  by  power  of  imagination  and  sympathy,  put  himself  in  his 
brother's  place;  be  aa  anxious  to  avoid  doing  injury  to  another  as  he  would  be  nnwil- 
ling  to  receive  injury  from  another ;  and  be  as  desirous  of  doing  good  to  his  neighbour 
who  is  in  need  as  he  would  be  eager  to  receive  help  from  him  if  he  himself  were  in 
distress.    This  is  the  essence  of  the  "  golden  rule  "  (Matt.  viL  12). 

II.  The  boot  from  which  this  feeling  will  spbino.  How  can  we  do  this  ?  it 
will  be  asked.  How  can  we  be  interested  in  the  uninteresting  ;  love  the  anamiable ; 
go  out  in  warm  affection  toward  those  who  have  in  them  so  much  that  is  repulsive? 
The  answer  is  here,  "  I  am  the  Lord."  We  must  look  at  all  men  in  their  relation  to 
Ood.  1.  God  is  interested,  Christ  is  interested  in  the  worst  of  men,  is  seeking  to  save 
and  raise  them ;  do  we  not  care  for  those  for  whom  he  cares  so  much  ?  2.  They  are 
all  God's  children ;  it  may  be  his  prodigal  children,  living  in  the  far  country,  but  still 
his  sons  and  daughters,  over  whom  he  yearns.  3.  The  most  unlovely  of  men  are  those 
for  whom  our  Saviour  bled,  agonized,  died.  Can  we  be  indifferent  to  them  ?  4.  They 
were  once  not  far  from  the  kingdom,  and  may  yet  be  holy  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  When  we  look  at  our  fellow-men  in  the  light  of  their  relation  to  God,  to  Jesus 
Clirist,  we  can  see  that  in  them  which  shines  through  all  that  is  repelling,  and  which 
attracts  us  to  their  side  that  we  may  win  and  bless  them. 

III.  The  fbuits  which  holy  lovk  will  beab.  There  are  two  suggested  in  the 
text.  1.  Forbearance ;  "  not  hating  our  brother  in  our  heart,"  "  not  avenging  or 
bearing  any  grudge  against "  him.  Without  the  restraints  and  impulses  of  piety  we  are 
under  irresistible  temptation  to  do  this.  Unreasonable  dislike  on  our  brother's  part, 
injustice,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  inconsiderateness,  features  of  character  which  are 
antipathetic  to  our  own, — these  things  and  such  things  as  these  are  provocative  of  ill 
will  dislike,  enmity,  resentment,  even  revenge  on  our  part.  But  if  we  remember  and 
realize  our  brothers  relation  to  the  common  Father  and  Saviour,  we  shall  rise  to  the 
noble  height  of  forbearance;  we  shall  have  the  love  which  "beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things  "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  7).  2.  Resto- 
ration by  remonstrance ;  "Thou  shall  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer 
sin  upon  him."  Instead  of  nursing  and  nourishing  our  indignation,  allowing  our 
brother  to  go  on  in  the  wrong,  and  permitting  ourselves  to  become  resentful  as  well  as 
indignant,  we  shall  offer  the  remonstrance  of  affection;  we  shall  "reprove,  rebuke, 
exhort  with  all  longsuffering  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  2).  We  shall  try  to  win  our  brother  back 
to  that  path  of  truth  or  righteousness  which  he  has  forsaken ;  so  shall  we  "  gain  our 
brother  "  (Matt,  xviii.  15),  instead  of  "suffering  gin  upoa  him."  This  is  the  conquest 
of  love,  the  crown  of  charity. — C. 
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Ver.  19. — Aids  to  purity.    "We  shall  first  consider — 

I,  What  was  the  pbimaby  pubpobt  of  this  triple  law.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
if  we  find  here  another  aid  to  purity  of  heart  and  life,  another  fence  thrown  up  against 
immorality.  Idolatry  and  immorality,  both  of  the  very  worst  description,  had 
covered  and  dishonoured  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  of  the  last  importance  that 
the  people  of  God  should  be  guarded  in  every  possible  way  against  infection  and  guilt. 
Therefore  the  wise  and  holy  Lawgiver  instituted  various  measures  by  which  his  people 
should  be  perpetually  reminded  that  they  must  be  absolutely  free  from  these  heinoug 
crimes.  And  therefore  precepts  which  intimated  the  wiU  of  Jehovah  in  this  matter  were 
bound  up  with  their  daily  callings  and  their  domestic  life.  Our  text  is  an  illustration. 
In  the  management  of  their  cattle,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  in  the  making  and 
wearing  of  their  clothes,  GKxi  was  whispering  in  their  ear,  "  Be  pure  of  heart  and  life." 
Everything  impressed  upon  their  minds — these  precise  injunctions  among  other 
statutes — that  there  must  be  no  joining  together  of  that  which  God  had  put  asunder, 
no  mingling  of  those  who  should  keep  apart,  no  "  defilement "  (see  Deut.  xxii.  9),  no 
*'  confusion  "  (ch.  xx.  12).  By  laws  which  had  such  continually  recurring  illustration 
they  would  have  inwrought  into  the  very  texture  of  their  minds  the  idea  that,  if 
they  wished  to  retain  their  place  as  the  people  of  God,  they  must  be  pure  of  heart 
and  life. 

IL  Secondaby  TBUTH8  WHICH  THIS  LAW  SUGGESTS.  1.  It  suggests  simplicity  in  worship ; 
there  may  be  such  an  admixture  of  the  divinely  appointed  and  the  humanly  imported, 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  artistic,  of  the  heavenly  and  the  worldly,  that  the  excellency 
and  the  acceptableness  will  be  lost  and  gone.  2.  It  suggests  sincerity  in  service ;  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  sabbath  school,  or  in  any  sphere  of  sacred  usefulness, 
there  may  be  such  a  mingling  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  motives,  of  the  generous  and 
the  selfish,  of  the  nobler  and  the  meaner,  that  the  "  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  "  weigh 
more  than  the  "  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  "  in  the  balances  of  heaven,  and  then 
the  workman  will  "  lose  his  reward."  3.  It  suggests  also  the  wisdom  of  taking  special 
§eciuities  against  specially  strong  temptations.  God  gave  his  people  very  many  and 
(what  seem  to  us)  even  singular  securities  against  the  rampant  and  deadly  evil  which 
had  ruined  their  predecessors  and  might  reach  and  slay  them  also.  The  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  the  time  demanded  them.  Exceptional  and  imperious  necessity  not 
only  justifies  but  demands  unusual  securities.  Let  those  who  are  tempted  by  powerful 
and  masterful  allurements  to  (1)  intemperance,  (2)  avarice,  (3)  worldliness,  (4)  passion, 
take  those  special  measures,  lay  upon  themselves  those  exceptional  restraints  which 
others  do  not  need,  but  without  which  they  themselves  would  be  in  danger  of 
transgression. — C. 

Vers.  23 — 25. — The  range  of  sin  and  the  rule  of  Ood.  There  is  much  uncertainty  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  Lord  in  this  prohibition.     I  regard  it  as  a  lesson  concerning — 

L  The  depth  and  beeadth  of  the  taint  of  sin.  The  Israelites  were  to  regard 
the  very  soil  of  Canaan  as  so  polluted  by  the  sins  of  its  former  inhabitants  that  the 
fruit  which  came  from  it  must  be  treated  "  as  uncircumcised  "  (ver.  23).  Idolatry 
and  impurity — the  two  flagrant  sins  of  the  Canaanites — are  evils  which  strike  deep  and 
last  long  in  the  taint  which  they  confer.  Their  consequences  are  penetrating  and  far- 
spreading.  So,  in  larger  or  lesser  degree,  is  all  sin.  It  leaves  a  taint  behind ;  it  pollutes 
the  mind ;  it  mars  the  life  ;  it  makes  its  fruit,  its  natural  growth  and  outcome,  to  be 
"  as  uncircumcised,"  to  be  unholy  and  unclean.  And  this  is  to  an  extent  beyond  our 
human  estimate.  If  the  Israelites  had  concluded  that  the  iniquities  of  the  Canaanites 
were  to  be  regarded  as  polluting  the  very  soil,  they  would  not  have  reckoned  that 
three  years  would  be  required  to  free  the  land  from  the  taint  of  evil.  But  God  made 
the  purifying  process  extend  over  this  protracted  time.  He  knows  that  the  stain  of  sin 
goes  deeper  and  lasts  longer  than  we  think  it  does.  What  an  argument  this  for 
expelling  the  idolatrous  and  unclean  from  our  heart  and  life,  for  cultivating  and  cherish- 
ing the  holy  and  the  pure  1 

XL  The  baitge  of  God's  claims.  (Ver.  24.)  Jehovah  claimed  the  firstfruits  of  the 
land  when  the  soil  was  cleansed :  "  all  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  holy  to  praise  the  Lord." 
It  was  to  be  given  (probably)  to  the  priests.  Thus  God  reasserted  and  confirmed  his 
claim  to  all  the  produce  of  the  land.  This  law  would  remind  them  that  the  whole  soil  was 
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hit,  and  that  he  had  Bovercigu  ri,L;ht  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  willcl,  eyery  thing  bein^  of  him 
and  belonging  to  him.  God  claims  all  as  his ;  and  his  claim  it  righteous.  For  we  f^/iv* 
nothin<;  but  that  which  we  have  received  from  him;  we  are  nothing  but  that  which 
he  has  created  and  preserved.  "  All  our  springs  are  in  him,"  and  all  that  we  hold  and 
occupy  is  his  property.  When  we  forget  our  derivation  from  him  and  our  dependence 
uixm  him,  he  reminds  us,  by  some  providential  privation,  that  we  are  falling  from  the 
spirit  of  reverence,  gratitude,  and  submisnion  which  is  the  very  life  of  our  souL  And 
it  is  well  for  us  voluntarily  to  set  aside  to  his  service  the  firstfruits  of  our  lalx)ur,  that 
we  maybe  thus  j)owerfully  and  practically  reminded  that  we  owe  our  very  being  and  our 
whole  substance  to  his  bounty  and  his  grace. 

III.  The  beneficence  of  the  Ditine  bulk.  By  this  provision  God  sought,  as 
he  is  ever  seeking,  (1)  spiritual  well-being  and  (2)  temporal  prosperity.  By  teach- 
ing them  the  truths  which  this  abstinence  tuggested,  and  by  requiring  of  them  the 
patient  waiting  and  the  childlike  obedience  involved  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  will,  he 
was  disciplining  and  perfecting  their  spiritual  nature.  By  giving  them  leave  to  pluck 
and  partake  lor  themselves  after  the  fourth  year,  he  provided  for  their  bodily  wants  and 
ajipetitcs.  These  two  ends  God  has  continually  in  view  in  all  his  providential  dealing 
with  ourselves.  He  seeks  our  present  satisfaction,  and  also — and  far  more — our  spiritual 
well-being ;  our  pleasure  as  children  of  time  and  sense,  and  our  perfection  as  children  of 
the  Father  of  spirits,  at  followers  of  the  righteoui  Leader,  as  temples  of  the  Holy 
Qhost.— 0. 

Ver.  30. — Three  helps  to  spirittial  progreat.  **  There  are  many  •dversaries,"  it  it 
true;  many  drawbacks,  hindrances,  difificulties  in  the  way  of  spiritual  advancement. 
But  there  are  these  tiiree  powerful  aids. 

L  One  sacukd  day  in  eveby  seven.  "Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths.'*  God  has 
wrested  from  an  exacting,  rapacious  world  one-seventh  of  human  life,  and  given  it 
to  us  for  the  culture  of  the  soul,  for  spiritual  growth,  for  sacred  usefulness.  The 
observance  of  the  sabbath  is  an  act  of  (1)  filial  obedience  to  God,  and  (2)  wise  regard 
for  our  own  true  welfare. 

II.  A  PLACE  FOB  SOCIAL  WORSHIP.  "  Ye  shall  reverence  my  sanctuary."  We  have 
all  the  advantage  of  social  influences,  the  impulse  which  comes  from  association,  to 
impress,  to  direct,  to  establish  tLj  soul  in  heavenly  wisdom.  "We  should  worship 
regularly  at  the  sanctuary,  because  (1)  we  should  not  draw  so  near  to  God  elsewhere,  or 
gain  in  any  other  place  such  spiritual  nourishment ;  (2)  worship  there  helps  to  devotion 
everywhere. 

III.  Devotedness  of  hbabt  to  a  DiVDrs  Beino.  "I  am  the  Lord.*  Not  the 
ineffectual  endeavour  to  fill  and  feed,  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  soul  with  admirable 
abstractions ;  but  holy  thought  and  sanctifying  feeling  gathered  round  a  Divine  One  : 
directed  toward  him  who  says,  "  Trust  me,  love  me,  follow  me,  exalt  me." — C. 

Social  moraHty.  Ch.  xix. ;  of.  Matt.  xxiL  35 — 40 ;  Rom.  xii. ;  Tas.,  pcLssim. 
From  the  primary  principle  of  unworldlinesa,  we  now  have  to  proceed  to  sundry  details 
about  social  morality.  Although  these  details  are  given  indiscriminately,  it  is  yet 
possible  to  discern  certain  great  principles  among  them.    And — 

I.  All  social  mobality  is  hade  to  best  on  oub  belation  to  Gk)D  hihself. 
In  the  Decalogue  we  have  social  morality,  that  is,  our  duty  to  man,  based  upon  our 
duty  to  God ;  the  "  second  table "  rests  upon  the  first.  It  is  the  same  here.  God 
brooks  no  rival  (ver.  4).  He  sets  himself  as  our  model  of  holiness  (ver.  2).  He  calls  man 
to  fellowship  through  the  peace  offerintj  (vers.  5 — 8).  His  Name  must  be  subjected  to 
no  profanation  (ver.  12),  and  the  sabbaths  are  to  be  strictly  kept  (ver.  30).  In  other 
words,  we  have  the  four  commandments  of  the  first  table  strewn  up  and  down  these 
details,  and  exhibiting  the  fountain-head  of  social  morality  in  faithfulness  to  God. 

It  is  significant  that  all  the  efi"orts  to  make  out  an  "  independent  morality  "  by  the 
elimination  or  ignoring  of  God  are  proving  failures.  He  is,  after  all,  the  sine  yud  non 
of  real  morality  as  well  as  of  salvation.  It  is  when  his  Name  is  feared  and  reverenced 
as  it  ought  to  be  that  man  acts  aright  in  his  various  relations. 

II.  Compassion  fob  the  poob  and  afflicted  besults,  of  necessity,  from  a  mam 
KBOABD  FOB  GoD.     For  God  is  compassionate,  and  so  should  his  people  be.     Hence  the 
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exhortation  of  rers.  9,  10,  about  leaving  in  harvest-time  what  would  be  a  help  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger.  This  is  grounded  upon  the  great  fact,  "  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God."  Hence  also  the  warning  not  to  curse  the  deaf,  nor  to  put  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  the  blind,  but "  thou  shalt  fear  thy  God  "  (ver.  14).  This  consideration  for  the 
afflicted  and  for  the  poor  is  a  most  important  element  in  social  morality.  Our  asylums 
for  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind  are  embodiments  of  this  great  social  duty.  The 
poor-law  system,  if  a  little  more  Christian  sympathy  were  engrafted  upon  it,  is  a  noble 
tribute  to  a  sense  of  national  obligation  towards  the  poor.  Better  organizations  even 
than  these  will  yet  be  the  fruit  of  the  religious  spirit.  How  to  apply  the  principle  that 
"  he  that  will  not  work  shall  not  eat,"  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  due  measure  of 
compassion,  is  a  problem  demanding  most  careful  solution. 

III.  Mercantile  morality  is  stbi(3TLY  ENJonfED.  All  stealing,  lying,  and  dis- 
honest dealing  is  denounced  (ver.  11).  No  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  a  neighbour  or 
of  a  servant  (ver.  13).  All  arbitration  is  to  be  without  respect  of  persons  (ver.  15). 
Weights,  measures,  and  balances  are  all  to  be  just  and  true  (vers.  35,  36).  This 
branch  of  social  morality  requires  the  strictest  attention  from  the  Lord's  people.  It  is 
here  that  continual  contact  goes  on  between  them  and  the  world.  If  religion,  therefore, 
do  not  produce  a  higher  type  of  mercantile  morality  than  the  world,  it  will  be 
discredited.  Nothing  injures  religion  so  much  as  the  mercantile  immoralities  of  its 
professors.  Fraudulent  bankrupts,  dishonest  tradings,  overreachings,— these  are  what  go 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  religion  among  men.  It  is  just  possible  that  we  may,  in  our 
eaf  emess  to  be  always  presenting  the  truth  of  the  gospel  to  our  fellow-men,  have  failed 
to'enforce  sufficiently  the  morality  which  must  be  the  great  evidence  of  our  religious 
life.  At  present,  in  this  peculiarly  mercantile  age,  this  department  of  morality  need* 
most  earnest  attention. 

IV.  Purity  is  to  be  cultivated  in  all  social  relations.  Not  only  was  im- 
morality discountenanced  (ver.  29),  and  punishment  and  trespass  offerings  directed  in 
cases  where  immorality  had  occurred  (vers.  20 — 22),  but  the  very  cultivation  of  the 
land,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  making  of  garments,  and,  in  a  word,  all  their  associations 
were  to  be  pervaded  by  the  principle  of  purity  (vers.  19,  23 — 25).  For  the  use  made 
of  cattle,  and  of  seed,  and  of  raw  material,  might  be  prejudicial  to  purity  in  idea.  Thu* 
carefully  does  the  Lord  fence  round  his  people  with  precautions. 

V.  Superstition  m  to  bb  discouraged.  No  enchantment  was  to  be  used,  ncr  were 
they  to  round  the  corners  of  their  heads  or  beards ;  they  were  to  make  no  cuttings  in 
their  flesh  for  the  dead,  or  print  marks  upon  themselves  (vers.  26 — 28).  Nor  were 
they  to  have  recourse  to  familiar  spirits  or  wizards,  to  be  defiled  by  them  (ver.  31). 
God  treats  his  people  as  intelligent,  rational  beings ;  and  so  he  discourages  all  resort 
to  unmeaning  and  pretended  inspirations. 

VI.  It  is  clearly  shown  that  lovb  is  the  essenob  of  all  social  moralitt. 
Vengeance  is  discoxiraged  (ver.  18) — it  is  the  outcome  of  hatred,  which  is  unlawful 
when  borne  towards  a  brother  (ver.  17).  The  form  of  blood-feud  (ver.  16),  which 
existed  and  exists  among  the  Oriental  and  wandering  tribes,  is  denounced.  In  fact,  the 
Law  is  brought  to  this  simple  issue,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  "  (ver.  18). 
It  is  upon  this  that  our  blessed  Lord  seizes  as  the  essence  of  the  Divine  Law  (Matt, 
xxii.  35 — 40).  Paul  also  brings  this  out  clearly  and  emphatically  (Rom.  xiiL  9,  10). 
And  this  suggests — 

1.  That  there  is  a  legitimate  self-love.  There  is  a  "  better  self"  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  love  and  cherish,  just  as  there  is  a  "worse  self"  which  it  is  our  duty  to  detest  and 
mortify.  When  we  consider  this  "  better  self,"  we  do  not  suffer  sin  upon  it,  we  try  to 
keep  it  pure  and  subject  unto  Christ.  We  try  to  be  faithful  with  ourselves.  We 
foster  what  is  good  and  holy  within  us.  All  this  is  most  distinct  from  selfishness.  The 
selfish  man  is  his  own  worst  enemy  ;  the  man  who  cultivates  proper  self-love  is  his  own 
best  friend. 

2.  This  self-love  is  to  measure  our  love  to  our  neighbour.  Now,  our  Lord  brought  out, 
by  the  parable  of  the  "  Good  Samaritan,"  who  is  our  neighbour.  Every  one  to  whom 
our  heart  leads  us  to  be  neighbourly.  Neighbourhood  is  a  matter  of  the  heart.  We 
must  cultivate  it.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  discerning  the  objects  of  our  love. 
Let  na  then  love  them  as  we  do  ourselves.  The  golden  rule  is  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
Law.    "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you." 
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It  is  evident  from  this  that  Judaism  was  not  iutended  to  be  aa  exclusive  aud  selfish 
Bystera,  so  far  aa  outsiders  were  concerned.  Men  did  not  wurk  it  out  pruperlj,  aad  this 
was  why  it  became  so  narrow  and  selfish. — K.  M.  £!. 

Vers,  1 — 8. — Purity  in  toorahip.  The  laws  set  out  in  this  chapter  were  before  oom- 
municiited  to  Aaron  and  his  sons;  now  they  are  given  to  the  people  (vers.  1,  2).  It  is 
the  piivilci^e  and  duty  of  God's  people  to  acquaint  themselves  with  his  will.  They 
•hoiud  learn  the  Law  from  the  lips  of  Mosta.  They  should  learn  the  gosjiel  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  maxim  of  antichrist  that  "  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion." 
Tne  mother  of  devotion,  viz.  to  superstition,  it  is  (see  1  John  ii.  20,  21). 

I.  The  people  of  tuk  holt  God  must  bb  holy.  (Ver.  2.)  1.  They  must  he  separate 
from  sinners.  (1)  The  people  of  God  are  distinguished  by  purity  of  heart.  Of  tnis 
God  alone  can  take  full  cognizance.  (2)  Also  by  purity  of  life  (Titus  ii.  14).  This  is 
witnessed  both  by  God  and  man.  2.  They  must  be  separated  to  Ood.  (1)  This  ia 
implied  in  the  reason,  viz,  "  for  I  am  holy "  (see  Pet.  i.  15,  16).  ( lur  Lord  puta 
it  Birongly  :  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect "  (Matt. 
V.  48).  This  cannot  be  understood  absolutely.  It  must  be  interpreted  relatively,  viz. 
that  as  in  his  relations  to  us  God  is  perfect,  so  are  we  to  be  perfect  in  our  corresponding 
relations  to  aim.  But  what  are  these  ?  (2)  As  his  servants,  (a)  We  have  our  worK 
assigned  by  his  appointment.  (6)  He  pays  us  our  wages.  In  this  life.  In  that  to 
come.  (3)  As  his  children,  (a)  We  have  assurance  of  our  adoption  (Rom.  viii.  16 ; 
QtA.  iv.  6).  (6)  (Consequently  also  concerning  our  heirship  (Rom.  viii.  17  ;  GaL  iv.  7). 
(c)  We  have  also  blissful  fellowship  (John  xvii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  i.  9 ;  1  John  L  3,  7). 
3.  Orace  makes  us  to  differ.  (1)  This  was  ceremonially  described  in  the  Law.  In 
order  to  partake  of  the  holy  things,  the  people  must  be  made  ceremonially  holy  by 
ablutions.  (2)  The  truth  of  this  is  seen  in  the  promise  of  the  gospeL  Before  we  can 
have  spiritual  communion  with  God  we  must  be  sanctified  at  the  laver  of  regeneration, 
▼iz.  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

II.  Thmb  M0LINKS8  WILL  BK  EXPRESSED  IN  PURB  WORSHIP.  1.  They  keep  the  sobbaths 
of  the  Lord.  (1)  I'hey  cease  from  the  toil  of  the  world.  So  far  the  observance  is  out- 
ward. They  also  rest  from  the  labour  of  sorrow  and  sin.  This  is  an  inward  and 
spiritual  observance.  (2)  They  appear  in  the  convocations  of  God's  pcojile.  This 
worship  may  he  public  without  any  corresponding  beauties  of  spiritual  holiness.  But 
the  true  worshipper  mingles  with  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  portions  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  with  the  visible  congregation  (see  Eph.  iii.  15 ;  Heb.  xii.  22 — 24). 
(3)  Parents  are  held  responsible  for  instructing  their  children  in  the  due  observance 
of  the  sabbath.  So  in  the  fourth  commandment  in  the  Decalogue,  "  Thou,  and  thy 
son,  and  thy  daughter."  (4)  Hence  in  the  text  (ver.  3),  the  injunction  to  keep  God's 
sabbaths  is  associated  with  another  touching  the  respect  due  from  children  to  parents 
(comp.  Exod.  XX.  8 — 12).  Parents  are  God's  representatives  to  their  children,  (o)  In 
their  paternity,  (b)  In  the  providence  they  exercise  during  the  helplessness  and 
dependence  ot  infancy  and  youth,  (c)  In  their  authority.  This  is  from  God,  and  it 
should  be  religiously  maintained.  Those  who  are  allowed  to  break  God's  sabbaths 
will  disobey  their  parents.  2.  They  keep  themselves  from  idols.  (1)  They  will  not 
"txirn"  to  them.  We  are  so  surroimded  by  them,  that  we  cannot  turn  from  the  true 
worship  without  encountering  them.  (2)  They  will  not  "make"  to  tliemselves 
"  molten  gods."  The  allusion  here  is  to  Aaron's  calf,  which  he  intended  to  represent 
Jehovah  Elohim.  But  in  our  godly  parents,  the  work  of  God's  hands,  we  have  truer 
representations  of  the  living  Father  than  can  possibly  proceed  from  our  own  hands. 
(3)  Idolatry  ia  folly.  Idols  are  nothings  (ch^hti ;  comp.  1  Cor.  viii.  4).  3.  They  serve 
Ood  with  reverence.  (1)  They  fear  God,  but  not  as  slaves.  They  offer  peace  offerings 
to  him  which  are  offerings  of  friendship.  They  offer  these  also  "  at  their  own  free 
will  "  (ver.  5).  A  constrained  is  an  imperfect  service.  "  God  loveth  a  cheei  ful  giver." 
(2)  They  worship  him  in  faith.  They  will  eat  the  peace  offering  the  same  day  on 
which  it  is  offered.  They  recognize  the  privileges  of  an  early  coumiunion.  What 
remains  over  on  the  second  day  they  will  eat.  The  dispensations  of  the  types  are 
two,  viz.  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic.  But  if  any  remain  to  the  third  day,  this  they 
bum  with  lire.  Thus  they  express  their  faith  in  the  Christian  dispensation  which 
■hould  abolish  the  types  by  fulfilling  them,  and  which  should  bring  in  better  hopes, 
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(3)  To  return  to  the  legal  dispensation  is  now  to  provoke  the  anger  of  the  Lord, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  argues  that  those  who  fail  to  see  any  spiritual  meaning  in  the  Law 
are  still  bound  to  keep  it  in  the  letter.  But  even  that  could  do  them  no  good,  for 
according  to  the  text,  "  If  it  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it  is  abominable ;  it  shall 
not  be  accepted.  Therefore  every  one  that  eateth  it  shall  bear  his  iniquity,"  etc. 
(vers.  7,  8).  To  rejecters  of  the  gospel  now  there  is  nothing  but  hopeless  excision.— 
J.  A.M. 

Vera.  9 — 14. — Kindliness.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter  purity  of  worship, 
with  its  associated  reverence  for  the  authority  of  God,  in  his  representatives,  viz. 
natural  parents,  and  his  institutions,  as  the  sabbath,  are  enjoined.  In  the  verses  follow- 
ing our  duties  towards  our  i'ellows  come  more  prominently  before  us,  and  in  the  text  that 
class  of  those  duties  whose  spirit  is  kindliness.  Charity  is  sister  to  piety.  We  have 
here  enjoined — 

I.  A  GENEROUS  CONSIDERATION  FOB  THE  TOOB.  1.  Hie  needs  of  the  gleaner  are  to  he 
respected.  (1)  In  reaping  the  harvest,  owners  are  instructed  to  spare  the  corners  ol 
their  crops  for  the  poor.  What  falls  from  the  hand  of  the  reaper  is  not  tc  be  gathered 
up  again,  but  left  to  the  gleaner.  So  in  gleaning  the  vintage,  the  loose  branches  must 
be  left  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  (2)  We  must  not  consider  that  to  be  wasted  which 
goes  to  the  poor.  (3)  The  harvest  and  vintage  are  seasons  of  joy.  Such  seasons 
should  be  seasons  also  of  charity.  Kindliness  purifies  and  so  heightens  joy.  2.  The 
authority  of  Ood  must  be  rememhered.  (1)  "I  am  Jehovah  thy  Elohim."  This  gives 
the  poor  and  the  stranger  a  Divine  right  in  the  gleanings,  which  now  to  disregard  becomes 
impiety  and  injustice.  Those  who  refuse  their  rights  to  the  poor  will  have  to  answer 
for  it  to  God  (Pa.  ix.  18 ;  xii.  5 ;  Ixxxii. ;  Isa.  x.  1 — 4).  (2)  The  Divine  example 
should  inspire  and  guide  us.  "  He  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  every  living  thing." 
Man  must  not  attempt  to  close  the  hand  of  God  by  refusing  to  the  poor  their  due. 
(3)  The  blessing  of  God  is  promised  to  those  who  consider  the  poor  (see  Deut.  xxiv. 
19  ;  Ps.  xlL  1 ;  Prov.  xiv.  21). 

II.  A  CAREFUL  AVOIDANCE  OF  INJUSTICE.  1.  Wrong  must  not  he  practised  stealthily. 
(1)  "  Ye  shall  not  steal  " — ye  shall  not  injure  your  neighbour  in  a  concealed  way.  To 
reap  the  harvest  too  narrowly  would  be  to  filch  from  the  poor  his  due.  (2)  "  Neither 
shall  ye  deal  falsely."  Thus  there  must  be  no  concealing  of  faults  in  articles  offered 
for  sale.  There  must  be  no  false  representation  of  values  either  in  vending  or  pur- 
chasing. 2.  Lies  must  not  he  uttered.  (1)  "  Neither  lie  one  to  another."  When  a 
lie  is  acted  in  false  dealing,  the  next  thing  is  to  utter  a  lie  to  cover  the  wrong.  One 
falsehood  calls  up  another  to  keep  it  in  countenance.  (2)  "  And  ye  shall  not  swear 
by  my  Name  falsely."  Upon  the  principle  that  lies  are  called  in  to  countenance  the 
concealment  of  a  wrong,  oaths  are  suborned  to  countenance  lies.  Thus  sin  begets  sin ; 
and  sin,  in  its  offspring,  becomes  increasingly  degenerate.  (3)  This  last  is  frightful 
wickedness.  "  Neither  shalt  thou  profane  the  Name  of  thy  God."  It  is  appealiig  to 
the  God  of  truth  to  confirm  a  lie  1      3.    Nor   must  wrong  he  openly  perpetrated. 

(1)  "  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him."  Power  must  not  be 
abused  in  oppression.  Many  of  the  forms  in  which  this  was  done  are  described  by 
Job  (ch.  xxiv.).  (2)  "  The  wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night 
until  the  morning."  It  is  the  means  of  his  living ;  and  once  earned,  no  more  belongs 
to  the  employer  than  does  the  property  of  any  other  person.  Huge  injustice  is 
practised  by  those  who  take  long  credit  from  tradesmen,  who  thereby  are  put  to  the 
utmost  straits  to  meet  their  business  claims  and  those  of  their  families. 

IIL   A  TENDER  RESPECT  FOB  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  AFFLICTED.     1.  "  ThoU  sholt  not 

curse  the  deaf."  (1)  Thou  shalt  not  be  enraged  should  a  deaf  man  be  unable  to  render 
the  service  of  one  who  has  his  hearing.  So  it  is  unreasonable  to  blame  for  not  having 
rendered    service    those  who  were    not   informed    that    such  service    was   expected. 

(2)  Thou  shalt  not  curse,  in  his  presence,  a  man  that  is  deaf,  because  he  is  deaf  and 
cannot  hear  it.  So  neither  in  his  absence  must  a  man  be  cursed,  who  is  in  the  same 
case  with  the  deaf,  and  cannot  defend  himself.  2.  '♦  Nor  put  a  stumhlinghlock  before  the 
hlind.^'  (1)  To  do  this  literally  would  be  a  wanton  cruelty.  (2)  Traps  must  not  be 
laid  for  the  unwary  to  their  hurt,  viz.  in  things  material  or  in  things  spiritual  (see 
Kom.  xiT.  13),    3.  "  But  thou  ihalt  fear  thy  God."   (1)  Afflictions  do  not  spring  from 
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the  dust.  They  come  from  Qck\  or  are  permitted  by  him.  To  tnke  ailvantaj^e  of  them 
or  to  trifle  with  tliein  is  tliercl'.)re  to  tempt  the  Lord.  ("J)  'llio  Tear  of  tlie  reirilmtivc 
justice  of  Heaven  should  restrain  (see  Luke  xvii.  I).  Biblical  history  abuiidaatly 
proTes  that  the  law  of  retaliatiou  is  a  law  of  God. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  15 — 18. — Justice.  As  charity  is  sister  to  piety,  so  is  justice  related  to  both. 
This  virtue  is  enjnineil  upon  us — 

I.  In  REsi'ECT  TO  CONDUCT.  1.  In  judijment  Justice  nhouJd  he  impfirtifil.  (1)  Pity  for 
the  poor  is,  in  iho  abstract,  j;ood.  Yet  must  it  not  lead  us  to  favour  liieiu  a-aiii.st  the 
right  (Exod.  xxiii.  3).  (2)  Re-spcct  for  those  who  enjoy  rank  and  station  is  not  only 
lawful  but  liiudable.  But  this  must  not  lead  us  to  favour  them  in  judgment  (see  Jas. 
ii.  1 — 4).  (3)  The  balances  of  justice  are  those  of  the  sanctuary.  They  are  true. 
They  must  be  held  by  an  impartial  hand.  It  must  not  tremble  under  the  excitement 
of  pity,  or  of  hope,  or  fear.  2.  In  dealings  justice  should  be  strict.  (1)  "  Thou  siialt  not 
go  up  and  down  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  people."  Pedlaring  is  tiie  vice  here  inter- 
dicted. This  is  rather  the  meaning  of  the  word  Crai)  rendered  "  talebearer."  Tramps, 
who  have  no  si  ttlcd  residence,  are  oftentimes  dishonest,  and  otherwise  so  dangt  rous  to 
society,  that  every  nation  has  its  vagrant  acts  to  control  them.  (2)  The  Jews  in  their 
dispersion  are  much  given  to  pedlaring.  It  has  been  to  them  a  necessity  owing  to  the 
unfriendly  laws  of  the  nations  with  respect  to  them.  How  dreadfully  their  sin  has  been 
visited  upon  their  head  when  their  necessities  urge  them  to  violate  their  law !  (3)  Ped- 
lars have,  amongst  other  evils,  been  notorious  tale-hearers.  By  the  slanders  they  have 
circulated  not  only  has  the  peace  of  families  been  invaded,  but  communities  and  nations 
have  been  embroiled.  The  Jews  say,  "One  evil  tongue  hurts  three  persons — the 
«peaker,  the  hearer,  and  the  person  spoken  of"  (see  Prov.  xi.  13  ;  xx.  19).  3.  The  evih 
(^injustice  are  serious.  (1)  "Neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  neigh- 
bour." Some  are  wicked  enough  of  purpose  to  compass  the  blooti  of  the  innocent  by 
falsehood  (Prov.  ii.  11,  12;  Ezek.  xxii.  ii).  (2)  Slander  may  have  this  result  without 
the  intention  of  the  slanderer.     Who  can  control  a  conflagration  ?  (see  Jas.  iii.  6) 

II.  In  respect  to  motive.     1.  "  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  hrutker  in  thine  hcirt.** 

(1)  He  is  thy  brother.  He  has  a  common  fatherhood  with  thee  in  God.  He  has  a 
common  nature  with  thee.  (2)  He  is  therefore  amenable  with  thee  to  the  same  tribunal. 
God,  the  Judge  of  all,  surveys  not  the  conduct  only,  but  also  the  motive.  2.  "  Thuu  shdt 
in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neiylibour."  (1)  Not  to  reprove  his  sin  is  to  hate  him.  This  is 
eminently  so  when  he  hath  trespassed  against  thee.  To  conceal  it  in  such  a  case  is  to 
nurse  wrath  against  the  opportunity  for  revenge  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22).  Such  conduct  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  (see  Matt.  xvi:i.  15  ;  Luke  xvii.  3). 

(2)  To  "suffer  sin  upon  him"  is  to  be  an  accomplice  in  his  sin.  The  words  may  be 
construed,  "nor  bear  his  sin."  This  suggests  that  the  accomplice,  with  the  guilt,  is 
also  obnoxious  to  the  punishment  of  the  sinner.  Men  wreak  their  vengeanc*  upon 
themselves.  (3)  In  rebuking  we  should  remember  that  the  sinner  is  our  "neighbour." 
It  should  be  done  in  a  neighbourly  way.  Thus,  as  tar  as  practicable,  privately. 
"  Charity  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  viz.  from  others,  though  not  from  the  sinner. 
And  kindly.  It  is  thus  more  likely  to  be  well  received,  as  it  ought  to  be  (see  I's.  cxli.  5  ; 
Prov.  xxvii.  5,  ti).  3.  The  root  of  justice  is  lave.  (!)"  Thou  shalt  not  avenge."  This 
is  another  way  of  saying,  "Thou  shalt  forgive."  With  the  spirit  of  vengeance  there  can  be 
no  peace  in  the  world.  God  says,  "Vengeance  is  mine;"  he  claims  the  right  to  avenge 
because  he  alone  is  superior  to  all  retaliation.  (2)  "  Nor  bear  any  grudge."  Thou  shalt 
not  iiisidiou,sly  ivatch  the  children  of  thy  people.  How  the  Jews  violated  this  law  in 
their  malignity  against  Jesus!  (see  Mark  iii.  2;  Luke  vi.  7;  xiv.  I  ;  xx.  2).  (3)  Con- 
trariwise, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  'ibis  is  the  spirit  of  the  Law 
as  well  as  of  the  gosiiel.  The  same  Holy  Spirit  of  love  is  the  author  of  botb  (see  Matt, 
rii.  12  ;  xxii.  39 ;  Rom.  xiii.  9,  10 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  19  ;  GaL  v.  14).— J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  19 — 28. — Fidelity  to  Ood.     In  the  verses  before  us  we  note  the  injunction^ 

L  That  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  must  be  kept.     These  require:   I.   That  there 

he   no   unnatural   mixtures.     (1)  For  the  examples  furnished,  sound   econondc  and 

hygienic  reasons  may  be  given  (ver.  19).    (a)  Cattle  which  God  ordered  "alter  their 

vm  *'  {(Hu.  i,  !i!5),  ar«  not  to  be  let  to  gender  with  divuru  kinds.    Hybrids  are  degen«< 
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rated  creaturM;  they  are  monsters;  and  they  are  withal  unfruitful,  (b)  Mingled  seed 
must  not  be  sown  in  the  field.  The  plants  of  both  kinds  in  such  a  case  are  found  to  be 
inferior  (Deut.  xxii.  9).  The  land  also  is  impoverished,  (c)  Garments  of  mingled  flax 
and  wool  are  not  to  be  worn.  The  mixture  would  induce  electrical  disturbances 
impairing  to  health.  (2)  But  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  moral.  The  people  of  God  are 
taught  by  it  to  avoid  everything  that  would  compromise  their  simplicity  and  sincerity 
(2  Cor.  vi.  14).  They  must  avoid  marriafres  with  the  migodly.  In  business  they  must 
be  careful  not  to  join  in  ungodly  partnerships.  In  friendships  they  must  choose  those 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith  (Jas.  iv.  4).  2.  That  atonement  be  made  for  sin. 
(1)  The  case  (ver.  20)  is  that  of  a  slave  dishonoured  and  still  held  in  bondage,  who, 
through  a  subsequent  offence,  which,  if  she  were  free,  would  merit  death  (see  Deut. 
xxii.  24),  is  now  punished  with  scourging.  The  degree  of  guilt  is  modified  by  circum- 
stances ;  and  punishment  is  moderated  accordingly  (Luke  xii.  47,  48).  (2)  But  before 
the  man  can  be  forgiven  he  must  confess  his  sin  over  a  guilt  offering.  He  must  bring 
a  ram.  This  was  a  well-known  type  of  Christ,  without  whose  atonement,  no  matter 
what  scourging  our  sin  may  have  brought  upon  us,  there  can  be  no  forgiveness.  3.  That 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  uncircumcised  must  not  he  eaten.  (1)  For  this  law  there  are  good 
economic  reasona.  It  hurts  a  young  tree  to  let  the  fruit  ripen  upon  it ;  and  therefore 
to  circumcise  it,  or  pinch  off  the  blossoms  of  the  first  three  years,  will  improve  the 
quality  of  its  fruit.  In  the  fourth  year,  then,  the  fruit  will  be  in  perfection.  (2)  But 
the  spirit  of  this  law  also  is  moral,  (o)  Trees  are  taken  as  emblems  of  men  (Ps.  i.  3  ; 
Matt.  iii.  10;  Isa.  Ixi.  3 ;  Jude  12).  (b)  First  thoughts  9.X1A  fortuard  desires  are  vanity, 
and  must  be  rejected  as  coming  from  the  flesh  (see  Col.  ii.  11).  To  let  them  ripen  is  to 
injure  the  character,  (c)  In  the  fourth  year,  when  the  fruit  is  in  perfection,  it  is  con- 
secrated to  God  as  the  "  firstfruit,"  which  therefore  is  not  always  that  which  comes ^rs^ 
in  order  of  time,  but  the  best.  The  service  we  render  to  God  after  the  removal  of 
inordinate  desire  by  converting  grace,  is  our  firstfruit,  or  best  service,  {d)  As  to  the 
fourth  year,  Christ  who  is  the  "  Firstfruit"  and  "Firstborn  of  every  creature,"  or  Anti- 
type of  the  firstborn  of  every  kind  of  creature,  appeared  amongst  us  in  the  fourth 
millennium  of  the  world.  And  when  he  comes  again  it  will  be  to  introduce  the  fourth 
dispensation,  viz.  the  millennial.  The  three  dispensations  preceding  we  need  scarcely 
specify  to  be  the  Patriarchal,  Levitical,  and  Christian,  (e)  In  the  filth  year  and  thence- 
forward, the  fruit  was  sanctified  to  the  use  of  the  owner.  The  consummation  of  our 
felicity  will  be  in  that  glorious  state  to  succeed  the  millennium,  the  "  new  heavens  and 
new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."     We  note — 

II.  That  the  customs  of  the  heathen  must  not  be  roLLOWED.  1.  Nothing 
must  be  eaten  with  the  blood.  (1)  At  the  time  when  animal  food  was  granted  to  man 
the  blood  was  reserved.  The  reservation  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  when  vegetable  food  was  granted.  In  each  instance  the  prohibi- 
tion was  given  to  common  progenitors  of  the  race,  and  therefore  universally  obligatory. 
Noah  stood  to  the  "  world  that  now  is  "  in  a  similar  relation  to  that  in  which  Adam 
stood  to  TTiriTiVind  at  large.  (2)  The  Noachian  precepts  in  general  were  violated  by  the 
heathen,  aud  in  particular  this  precept  resnecting  blood.  The  psalmist  refers  to  the 
custom  amongst  the  Syrians  when  he  says,  "  Their  drink  offerings  of  blood  will  I  not 
ofi"er  "  (Ps.  xvi.  4).  And  in  these  wi  rds  there  is  a  prophetic  abhorrence  of  antichrist, 
who  not  only  sets  aside  the  Law  of  God  by  authorizing  the  eating  of  blood,  but  professes 
to  drink  the  very  blood  of  Jesus  in  the  cup  of  the  Mass.  (3)  The  penalties  of  this 
abomination  are  tremendous.  As  in  Eden  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  became 
death,  so  in  the  Noachian  precept  God  requires  the  blood  of  the  lives  of  those  who  will 
eat  flesh  with  the  life  thereof  which  is  the  blood  (Gen.  ix.  4,  5).  Babylon  who  is  also 
"  drunk  with  the  blood  of  tho  saints  and  martyrs  of  Jesus,"  is  therefore  doomed  to 
drink  blood,  for  that  she  is  worthy  (Rev.  xvii.  6 ;  xvi.  3 — 6).  2.  Superstition  must  he 
shunned.  (1)  Thus  augury  is  to  be  discouraged  (ver.  26).  This  (ens)  nachash,  or 
divining,  may  have  been  by  fire  or  serpents.  "  Nor  observe  times,"  nor  consult  the 
clouds.  The  heavens  were  their  gods,  and  the  clouds  they  naturally  regarded  as  their 
aspects  toward  men,  as  indicating  their  intentions.  The  revealed  word  of  the  tme  God 
is  sufiicient  for  all  lawful  purposes  of  sacred  knowledge.  (2)  Distractions  for  the  dead 
are  to  be  discouraged.  Tlie  heathen  customs  of  cutting  the  hair  and  the  flesh  evinced 
tne  insanity  of  idolatry.  Where  the  faith  of  a  true  religion  is  we  have  no  need  to  mount 
for  the  dead  %&  thiose  who  have  no  hope. — J.  A.  M. 
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Vers.  29 — 37. —  The  fear  of  God.  Of  this  excellent  things  are  Kjxjken  by  Solomon. 
It  is  the  "beRinuiiig  of  knowledge,"  "hatred  to  evil,"  "stroug  confidence,"  • 
'*  fountain  of  life,"  "  prolongs  days,"  and  "  gives  riches  and  honour."     So  here — 

I.  It  18  A  SOURCE  OF  PUiUTT. ^  1.  To  the  family.  (I)  There  is  a  connection 
between  vers.  29  and  30.  Those  who  keep  Gotl's  sabbaths  will  not  profane  their 
daughters  eithiT  to  idolatry  or  for  gain.  The  fear  of  God  iKHirished  by  the  one  will 
prevent  the  other.  (2)  In  keeping  God's  sabbatiis  his  sanctuary  is  reverenced.  This 
furnishes  an  additional  motive  to  social  purity.  For  the  sanctuary,  whether  it  be 
composed  of  canvas,  or  of  stone,  or  of  flesh  and  blood,  is  the  temple  of  the  lluly  Ghost. 
Who  then  can  properly  reverence  it  under  one  form  and  desecrate  it  under  another  ? 
(see  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17;  vi.  18,  19;  2  Cor.  vi.  IG)  2.  To  the  imtiun.  "  Lest  the  land," 
etc.  (ver.  29).  (1)  The  family  is  the  root  of  the  nation.  All  nations  extant  are  sprung 
from  the  family  of  Noah.  (2)  Nations  are  blessed  or  cursed  in  their  families,  (.j)  God 
asserts  himself  here,  "  I  am  Jehovah"  (ver  30).  The  character  of  God  is  seen  In  his 
laws.     It  is  i)lodged  to  maintain  them. 

II.  It  arms  against  the  power  of  devils.  1.  Familiar  spirits  art  more  than 
myths.  (1)  Their  e.xistence  is  not  here  challenged,  but  admitted  (ver.  31 ;  see  also 
Acts  xvi.  16,  where  the  fact  is  put  beyond  question).  (2)  Pretenders  to  the  un- 
enviable distinction,  as  well  as  persons  actually  possessed  of  such  devils,  are  here  held 
up  to  reprobation.  2.  Tlie  fear  of  the  Lord  will  preserve  us  from  them.  (1)  Their 
power  is  greatest  over  the  "  children  of  disobedience."  The  desperately  wicked  are 
given  over  by  God  to  Satan  (Eph,  ii.  2 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20).  Such  persons  may  seek 
wizards,  or  wise  ones.  (2)  But  godly  persons  will  avoid  them.  They  could  not  so 
reflect  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Gud  that  he  should  leave  anything  for  our 
advantage  to  be  communicated  by  wicked  spirits.  Spiritualism  is  a  devilish  delusion. 
Pride  and  selfishness  will  lead  men  into  the  snare.  (3)  In  this  prohibition  God  asserts 
himself,  "I  am  Jehovah  thy  Elohim."  He  is  our  covenant  Friend,  who  will  so  fully 
satisfy  our  lawful  desires  that  we  shall  not  need  recourse  to  wicked  expedients.  He 
will  also  be  our  defence  a;:jainst  the  devices  of  the  devil. 

III.  It  inspires  courtesy.  1.  Respect  for  age  (ver.  32).  (1)  With  age  there 
should  be  the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  this  should  be  honoured  by  youth.  Caryl  well 
says,  "  He  that  wears  the  silver  crown  should  be  honoured  in  his  capacity  as  well  as  he 
that  wears  the  golden  crown."^  (2)  In  respecting  age  we  are  to  "  fear  Jehovah  Elohim," 
our  covenant  God,  whose  blessings  are  from  father  to  son  and  from  generation  to 
generation  (Gen.  xvii.  7;  Isa.  li.  8 ;  Luke  i.  50).  In  the  aged  man  we  ahould  see  the 
representative  of  the  "Ancient  of  days'"  (Dan.  vii.  22).  (3)  It  is  a  sad  sign  of  the 
dcL^eneracy  of  a  nation  when  the  child  behaves  himself  [iroudly  against  the  ancient 
(Job  XXX.  1,  12 ;  Isa.  iii.  4,  5).  2.  Civility  to  strangers.  (1)  "  Thou  shalt  not  vex," 
or  oppress,  "  him ; "  but  treat  him  as  though  he  were  a  native.  "  Thou  shalt  love  him 
as  thyself."  How  tradition  obscured  this  law  when  the  question  was  prompted,  viz 
"Who  is  my  neighbour?"  (2)  The  Hebrew  is  reminded,  in  connection  with  this 
injunction,  how  bitterly  he  suffered  in  the  land  of  E^ypt  from  the  opera:ion  of  the 
opposite  principle.  He  is  also  reminded  how  odious  to  God  was  that  cruel  oppression 
from  which  he  brought  him  out,  and  therefore  how,  if  he  would  conciliate  his  favour, 
he  must  act  from  a  different  principle. 

IV.  It  promotes  justice.  1.  In  Judgment.  (1)  In  the  administration  of  law. 
(2)  In  arbitration.  2.  In  dealings.  (1)  Measures  and  weights  must  be  true  to  the 
standards.  These  were  kept  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  tem['le  (cii.  xxvii. 
25 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  29).  Religion  and  business  must  noi  lie  divorced.  (2)  To  use 
falss  balances,  or  weights,  or  measures  is  worse  than  open  lobbery.  It  is  abominable 
hypocrisy.     It  is  robbing  under  the  very  colour  of  equity. 

God  claims  the  authorship  of  these  laws  (vers.  36,  37).  1.  They  are  worthy  of  him. 
He  must  be  infatuated  with  ignorance  or  wickedness  who  would  laud  the  "  Roman 
virtue"  in  opposition  to  the  "narrow  spirit"  of  the  Mosaic  code.  2.  They  were 
eminently  calculated  to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  nation  at  home,  and  to  promote  its 
credit  abroad.  3.  Let  us  "observe"  the  Law  of  God  to  understand  it,  and,  under- 
standing, "  keep  "  it.    Then  happy  shall  we  be. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1,  2. — '*  Te  sfuill  be  holy:  for  I  the  Lord  your  Ood  am  holy."     Holiness 
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L  Thk  mnvERSAL  bequtbement.  *' Speak  unto  all  the  congregation,"  etc.  1.  No 
exception.  "All  have  sinned."  2.  The  nature  of  man  requires  him  to  be  holy.  The 
relation  between  man  and  God.  The  laws  of  God  not  mere  arbitrary  decrees,  but 
the  expression,  in  positive  relation  to  the  freedom  of  man,  of  the  Eternal  Reality  of  the 
universe.  3.  The  universality  of  revelation  is  the  universality  of  responsibility. 
"  Their  line  is  gone  out  in  all  the  earth."  "  Having  not  the  Law,  they  are  a  law  unto 
themselves."  What  was  said  to  the  Jews  was  said  to  the  world.  The  blessedness 
of  humanity  is  the  realization  of  the  Divine  image.     A  holy  God,  a  huly  universe. 

II.  The  ukivebsal  motive.  "  For  I  am  holy."  1.  Dependence  upon  God  th« 
root  of  relif'ion,  not  as  mere  blind  dependence,  but  that  of  the  children  on  the  Father. 
2.  Oratitvde  the  constant  appeal  of  the  heart.  Ihe  Lord  your  God,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  you,  requires  your  holiness.  3.  The  Divine  command  ia  related  to  and 
blessed  with  the  Divine  provision  of  grace  in  a  specific  system  of  holiness,  in  which 
the  people  of  God  are  held  up.  Be  holy,  for  I  have  prepared  for  your  holiness.  We  are 
"  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
should  walk  in  them  "  (Eph.  ii.  10).     Work  out  salvation,  for  God  worketh  in  you. 

HL  The  mediating  ministbt.  "  The  Lord  spake  imto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  all 
the  congregation."  1.  Here  is  the  gracious  method  by  which  our  holiness  is  made  possible. 
The  hdy  Ood  speaks.  The  holy  men  of  Ood  speak  as  they  are  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  holy  Word  speaks,  everywhere  and  always.  The  holy  life  is  maintained 
amon<^  the  holy  people.  2.  The  holiness  of  humanity  will  be  achieved  as  a  fact 
through  a  holy  ministry  of  the  people  of  God  to  the  world  at  large ;  of  the  consecrated 
few  to  the  many.  The  hope  of  a  revived  Church,  in  a  revived  ministry.  The  spiritual 
leaders  should  feel  their  responsibility,  both  in  teaching  and  in  example.  3.  Personal 
holiness  must  underlie  all  other.  The  purification  of  temples  and  services  is  not  the 
ganctification  God  requires.  He  says  not,  "  Be  ye  punctilious  in  worship  and  profuse 
in  ritual ; "  but  "  Be  ye  personally  holy,  let  your  holiness  be  a  transcript  of  mine,  which 
is  the  holiness  of  will,  of  work,  of  thought,  of  character. — R. 

Vers.  3 — 37. — The  holy  Law  in  the  holy  life.  I.  Reverekce  fob  pabents.  True 
religion  is  seen  in  common,  everyday  life.  If  we  love  God,  we  love  man.  Family 
peace  and  order  is  best  preserved  by  appeal  to  deep,  religious  motives.  Natural 
affection  is  not  sufficient  against  fallen  human  nature.  "  Ood  says,  Thou  shalt,"  must 
be  the  support  of  natiural  feeling. 

II.  Sabbath  keeping.  Not  as  a  Jewish  regulation,  but  as  both  the  demand  of 
physical  nature  and  the  gracious  provision  of  God  for  us.  "  The  Son  of  man  is  Lord 
of  the  sabbath ; "  therefore,  while  preserving  it  from  abuse  to  the  oppression  of  human 
liberty,  sanctifying  it  for  the  higher  place  it  occupies  in  the  Christian  scheme. 

III.  Absolute  sepabation  from  idolatry  and  all  heathenism.     Holy  religion. 

IV.  Willinghood  in  religion.  Ver.  5,  "  At  your  own  will,"  or  "  that  you  may 
be  accepted,"  i.e.  do  it  as  unto  God,  by  his  Word,  for  his  glory,  in  dependence  on  his 
grace,  with  hearty  resignation  of  self  to  him. 

V.  Philanthbopy  and  compassion  fob  the  poob.  The  true  charity  is  a  practical 
remembrance  of  the  needy  and  suffering,  beginning  at  home,  from  our  own  personal 
possessions.     God  is  the  Lord  of  all.     All  are  brethren. 

VI.  Honesty  of  dealing  is  only  to  be  maintained  by  religion.  Mere  social 
considerations  and  political  economy  will  never  purify  trade  and  sanctify  men's 
intercourse  with  one  another.     Truth  is  safe  in  no  keeping  but  that  of  the  sanctuary. 

VH.  Pbofanity  in  speech  and  in  act  is  an  evil  to  be  cured  by  positive  religion. 

VIII.  The  justice  of  the  life  is  the  justice  of  the  heart  in  expression.  Tiie  law 
that  is  kept  sacred  within  will  be  honoured  without  respect  of  persons,  and  not  by  mere 
negation,  but  in  active  benevolence. 

IX.  Real  neighbourliness  is  love  of  man  proceeding  from  love  of  G^d.  No 
injury  must  be  done  either  by  word  or  deed,  either  by  neglect  of  another's  interests  or 
unlioly  wrath  against  another  or  encouraging  him  to  sin  by  withholding  due  rebuke. 
All  summed  up  in  the  positive  precept,  "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  All  the 
various  prescriptions  of  the  Jewish  law,  both  negative  and  positive,  regard  the  pure  and 
holy  develoi^ment  both  of  individual  and  national  life.  Religion  is  the  root,  social 
morality  is  the  blossom  or  the  plant,  national  prosperity  is  the  precious  fruit,  of  wliick. 
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if  we  would  presorvfl  the  seed  and  perpetuate  the  blessinc^,  we  must  sec  to  it  that  we  find 
the  very  inmost  centre  and  kernel,  whicli  is  the  love  ol  God  aa  the  Father  of  all,  and 
the  love  of  mou  as  the  brethren  of  the  same  Divine  family. — B. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XX- 


The  iubject  of  eh.  xviii.  is  resumed  in 
this  chapter;  but  that  wliich  was  before  con- 
sidered as  sin  only  is  now  regarded  as  crime, 
and  penalties  are  attached  according  to  the 
heinousncss  of  the  oflfonee.  For  example, 
the  sin  i)f  "  giving  of  his  seed  to  Moloch,"  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  "letting  any  of  his 
seed  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech,"  had 
been  forbidden  as  a  sin  in  eh.  iviii.  21 ;  now 
it  is  condemned  as  a  ciime.  The  various 
penalties  assii^^ned  in  this  cliapter  are  (1) 
burning  with  fire  (ver.  14);  (2)  stoning  with 
stonet  (vers.  2,  27) ;  (3)  being  put  to  death  in 
a  manner  notspecifled  (vers.  9, 10, 11, 12,  13, 
15,  16);  (4)  being  cut  off  from  among  his 
people,  either  by  God  himself  (vers.  4,  5,  6) 
or  by  an  agency  not  specified   vers.  17,  18); 

(5)  hearing  hig  iniquity  (vers.  17,  19,  20); 

(6)  childlessness  ^vers.  20,  21).  The  first  of 
these  penalties,  burning  with  fire,  does  not 
mean  that  those  on  whom  it  was  inflicted 
were  burnt  alive,  but  that  their  dead  bodies 
were  burnt  after  they  had  been  stoned  to 
death,  as  in  the  case  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii. 
25).  It  is  the  punishment  for  taking  a 
mother  and  daughter  together  into  the 
same  harem  (ver.  14).  Stoning  with  stone* 
is  appointed  for  crimes  which  are  at  once 
offences  against  religion  and  morals,  vis. 
giving  of  his  seed  to  Molech  (ver.  2),  and 
witchcraft  (ver.  27).  The  other  form  of 
putting  to  death,  which  no  doubt  was 
etraniiling,  is  the  penalty  assigned  to 
cursing  parents  (ver.  9),  adultery  (ver.  1 0), 
marriage  or  intercourse  with  a  stepmother 
(ver.  11)  or  stepdaughter  (ver.  12),  the 
sin  of  Sodom  (ver.  13),  and  bestiality  (vera. 
15,  16).  Cutting  off  fn/n  his  people  may  be 
effected  either  by  deatli  (vers.  4,  5,  and 
perhaps  6),  which  is  the  penalty  for  Molech- 
worship,  connivance  at  Moleeh-worship,  and 
dealing  with  witciies;  or  by  excommuuica- 
tiou  (vers.  17,  IS),  which  was  the  punish- 
ment for  intercourse  with  a  sister,  or  with 
one  who  w.is  unclean  by  reason  of  her 
montiay    sickness    (see    l-xod.   xxxi     14> 


The  phrase,  hearing  hU  iniquity,  meant 
that  the  man  continues  in  the  state  of  a 
criminal  until  he  baa  been  cleansed  either 
by  suffering  the  punibhment  of  his  offence 
or  making  atonement  for  it,  which  some- 
times he  might,  sometimes  he  might  not, 
do.  The  man  wlio  committed  incest  with 
a  sister  would  "  bear  his  iniquity  "  (ver.  17), 
because  he  would  be  put  in  a  state  of  ex- 
communication without  perniissio!!  of  restora- 
tion by  means  of  sacrificial  offi  rings.  And 
so  with  the  man  who  took  his  aunt  by  blood 
(ver.  19)  or  by  marriage  (ver.  20)  as  his 
wife, — he  would  not  be  allowed  to  recover 
his  status  by  offering  sacrifice.  Childless- 
ness, the  punishment  for  marrying  an  uncle's 
or  brothers  wife,  probably  means  that  in 
those  cases  the  offender's  children  should  not 
be  counted  as  his  own,  but  should  be  entered 
in  the  genealogical  register  as  his  uncle's 
or  his  brother's  children.  (Of.  Deut.  xxv. 
10,  where  it  is  noticeable  that  the  penalty 
is  retained,  even  though  the  marriage  with 
the  brother's  wife,  which  had  been  pro- 
hibited in  general,  had  in  the  particular 
case  become  a  duty  for  family  or  tribal 
reasons.) 

Vers.  2,  3. — The  close  connection  between 
giving  of  his  seed  unto  Molech  and  defiling  my 
sanctuary,  and  profaning  my  holy  name,  i* 
explained  and  illustrated  by  Ezekiel  in  the 
judgment  on  Aholah  and  Aholibah.  "  The; 
have  caused  their  sons,  whom  they  bare 
unto  me,  to  pass  for  them  through  the  fire, 
to  devour  them.  Moreover  this  they  have 
done  unto  me :  they  have  defiled  my  sanc- 
tuary in  the  same  day,  and  have  profaned  my 
sabbaths.  For  when  they  had  slain  their 
children  to  their  idols,  then  they  came  the 
same  day  into  my  sanctuary  to  profane  it ; 
and,  lo,  thus  have  they  di  ine  in  the  midst  of 
mine  house"  (Ezek.  xxiii.  37 — 3'J).  Not  only 
was  the  juxtaposition  and  combination  of  tha 
worship  of  Molech  and  Jehovah  an  ollenc* 
to  him  whose  name  is  Jealous,  but  at  the 
time  that  Moleeh-worship  was  carried  on 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  idols  were  set  up 
in  the  court  of  the  temple  itself,  as  we  lears 
from  the  Book  of  Kings  and  fr  m  Jeremiah 
"But  they  set  their  abominations  in  the 
house,  which  is  calle'l  by  my  Name,  to  defile 
it.    And  they  built  the  high  places  of  BaaL 
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•which  are  In  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom, 
to  cause  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to 
pass  through  the  fire  unto  Molech ;  which 
I  commanded  tliem  not,  neither  came  itinto 
my  mind,  that  tliey  should  do  this  abomi- 
nation, to  cause  Judah  to  sin"  (Jer.  xxxii. 
84,  35).  And  of  Manasseh  it  is  related, 
'  He  built  altars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
of  which  the  Lord  said.  In  Jerusalem  will 
I  put  my  Name.  And  he  built  altars  for  all 
the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  made  his  son 
pass  tlirough  tlie  fire"  (2  Kings,  xxi.  4—6). 

Vers.  4,  5. — Th(  re  is  to  be  no  connivance 
with  Molecli-worship.  The  penalty  is 
death,  and  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
proper  tribunals,  whose  business  it  was  to 
see  that  the  stoning  took  place.  So  in 
Deuteronomy  the  duty  of  killing  those  who 
entice  to  idolatry  is  laid  down.  "Thou 
shalt  not  consent  unto  him,  nor  hearken 
unto  him ;  neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him, 
neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou 
conceal  him :  but  thou  shalt  surely  kill 
him ;  thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to 
put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand 
of  all  the  people  "  (Deut.  xiii.  8,  9).  In  the 
case  of  Molech-worship  God  declares  that, 
if  the  tribunals  of  the  nation  fail  to  adjudge 
the  penalty  of  death  to  the  offender,  he  will 
himself  take  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and 
cut  him  off  with  his  family  and  all  that 
follow  him  in  his  sin  of  unfaithfulness. 

Ver.  6. — God  will  also  himself  cnt  off 
from  among  his  people  any  that,  not  content 
with  lawful  and  godly  knowledge,  turn  after 
Buch  as  have  familiar  spirits,  and  after 
wizards,  to  go  a  whoring  after  them. 

Vers.  7,  8. — A  positive  command.  Sanctify 
yourselves  therefore,  and  be  ye  holy:  for  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God,  is  introduced  early 
in  the  list  of  penalties  to  show  what  is  the 
main  purpose  of  the  latter.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  nation  can  recover  holiness 
lost  by  the  sins  of  its  members,  is  by  the 
punishment  of  the  latter,  or  by  their  purifica- 
tion by  means  of  sacrifice,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence. 

Ver.  9. — See  above,  the  note  on  ch.  xix. 
14,  which  ehnws  how  God's  word  is  mado 
of  none  effect  by  man's  traditions.  God 
Bays  that  a  man  who  ourseth  his  father  or  his 


mother  shall  he  surely  put  to  death.  Human 
authority,  incontrovertible  throughout  a 
great  part  of  Christendom,  declares  that 
iu  most  cases  it  is  no  grave  sin. 

Ver.  10. — The  Hebrew  punishment  for 
adultery  is  more  severe  than  that  of  most 
other  nations.  Death  is  again  pronounced 
as  the  penalty  of  both  adulterer  and  adul- 
teress in  Deut.  xxii.  22.  The  crime  is  that 
of  a  man  with  a  married  woman,  whetlier  the 
man  be  married  or  not ;  it  is  not  that  of  a 
married  man  with  an  unmarried  woman, 
which,  in  a  country  where  polygamy  was 
allowed,  could  not  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light. 

Vers.  11,  12.— It  should  be  noted  that 
intercouise  with  a  stepmother  or  daughter- 
in-law  are  put,  by  the  punishment  inflicted 
\ipon  them,  on  the  same  level  with  adultery 
and  unnatural  crimes  (vers.  10,  13,  15,  16). 
Vers.  13— 19.— (See  ch.  xviii.  22,  17,  23, 
9.  19,  12.) 

Vers.  20, 21.— They  shall  die  childless ;  . . . 
they  shall  be  childless.  "  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  perpetual  miracle  was  to  be 
maintained  through  all  the  ages  of  Israel'* 
history;  but  the  meaning  evidently  is  that 
the  children  of  such  marriages  should  be 
reckoned,  not  to  their  actual  father,  but  to 
the  former  husband  of  the  woman.  In  the 
strong  feeling  of  the  Israelites  in  regard  to 
posterity,  this  penalty  seems  to  hare  been 
sufficient "  (Gardiner). 

Vers.  22,  23.— The  fact  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan  being  abhorred  by  God  because  they 
committed  all  these  things  shows  that  the 
Levitical  code  forbidding  all  these  things  was 
no  part  of  any  special  law  for  that  nation 
alone,  but  a  republication  of  that  Law  which 
is  binding  on  all  nations  because  written 
on  the  conscience.  The  prohibited  degrees 
in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  form  a  part  of  the 
moral,  not  of  the  ceremonial,  law,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  permanent  and  universal,  not 
only  of  temporary  and  national,  obligation. 
Vers.  24—26. — The  Israelites  are  to  avoid 
all  defilement,  moral  and  ceremonial,  because 
they  are  God's  own  possession,  separated 
from  other  people,  and  holy  unto  him. 

Ver.  27. — Those  that  deal  in  witchcraft 
are  to  be  stoned. 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1,  21. — 7%«  difference  between  the  religious  and  the  secular  law  it  more  marked 
in  modem  nations  than  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth ;  the  primary  object  of  the  first 
being  to  forbid  and  prevent  sin ;  of  the  second,  to  protect  life  and  property.  The  dis- 
tinction is  shown  by  the  separation  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  twentieth  chapters ;  but 
as  in  the  Mosaic  legislation  both  the  law  which  denounces  sin  and  the  law  which 
pronounces  penalties  for  crime  proceeded  from  God,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
boundaries  between  the  two  should  be  marked  and  defined  with  the  same  exactness 
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as  when  man  is  legislator;  for  man  cannot  venture  to  gauge  the  relatire  enormities 
of  sins,  and  assign  to  them  their  respective  punishrncntH,  except  so  far  as  he  is  led  by 
the  hand  by  the  revelation  of  God.  He  can  only  jiulgo  of  wrun^^s  and  injuries  to  hia 
fellow-nien.  In  the  present  a;^e  of  the  world,  when  the  State  and  the  Church  are 
no  longer  identical,  as  they  were  in  the  ca«o  of  the  Isiadites  eacli  law  fulfils  its 
function  best  by  confining  itself  to  its  jiroper  sphere.  The  reli^^ious  law,  basinj:  itself 
on  the  Divine  Law,  prohibits  and  denounces  sin;  the  secular  law,  being  an  elabura- 
tion  by  the  human  intellect  of  the  idea  of  justice  in  its  various  ai'plications  to  th« 
events  of  humsoi  life,  condemns  and  punishes  crimes,  by  which  wrong  is  done  to 
others. 

Vers.  6,  27. — The  pursuit  of  knowledge  hy  right  means  is  one  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  occupations  of  the  intellect  of  man,  but  the  seeking  after  knowledge  by  unlawful 
means  is  so  criminal  as  to  lead  God  to  cut  off  the  presumptuous  seeker  from  among 
his  people.  It  was  grasping  after  a  forbidden  knowledge  by  unrighteous  means  that 
brought  death  into  the  world  (Gen.  iii.  6).  All  dealing  in  necromancy  and  witchcraft 
involves  this  sin  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer  into  futurity,  whether  those  whom  they 
consult  be  merely  deceivers  or  not. 

Ver,  9. — Just  as  the  negative  law,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  involves  the  positive 
law,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,"  so  the  law  forbidding  to  curse  a  father  or  a 
mother  contains  within  it  the  law  of  reverential  submission  to  pareuts  and  to  all  in 
authority. 

Ver.  26. — ^The  command,  "  T»  shall  he  holy  unto  me :  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy"  is 
binding  upon  Christians  far  more  strongly  than  on  the  Israelites.     For^ 

I.  Christians  have  a  power  given  them  whkreby  thkt  can  be  holt  which  thb 
Israelites  had  not.  St.  Paul,  having  declared  that  the  final  purpose  of  God's  election 
and  our  adoption  in  Christ  is  "  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him 
in  love"  (Eph.  i.  4),  goes  on  to  say  that  to  those  who  believed,  on  hearing  the  gospel  of 
their  salvation  preached,  there  was  given  the  earnest  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which 
they  were  sealed  imto  the  day  of  redemption  (Eph.  i.  13,  14).  The  Sjiirit  of  holiness 
is  given  to  every  baptized  Christian  soul,  in  a  way  in  which  he  was  not  imparted  to  the 
Israelites,  the  dispensation  of  types  and  shadows  having  given  place  to  that  ot  spiritual 
realities,  and  the  promised  Comforter  having  been  sent,  not  only  to  be  with  us,  but  to 
be  in  us  (John  xiv.  16,  17  ;  xvi.  7 — 15). 

II.  Christians  have  in  Christ  an  example  of  Divine  holiness  which  the 
Israelites  had  not.  They  are  therefore  able  to  realize  more  fully  than  the  Israelites 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  "  he  hohj,  for  the  Lord  your  Ood  is  holy."  They  see 
before  them  the  example  of  One  who  is  God,  and  who  emptied  himself  of  his  glory  and 
power,  and  was  made  man,  and  lived  a  life  of  perfect  holiness  on  earth.  On  this  model 
they  can,  by  the  help  of  that  Spirit  vouchsafed  to  each  Christian,  form  their  own  lives. 
It  is  an  ideal  never  to  be  attained,  but  yet  to  have  an  ideal  is  an  inexpressible  help. 

III.  Christians,  by  their  union  with  Christ  as  their  Head,  receive  from  him 
OP  HIS  holiness.  God  has  given  Christ  "  to  be  the  Head  over  all  tilings  to  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body  "  (Eph.  i.  22,  23),  and  has  gathered  "  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ"  (Eph.  i.  10),  that  we  "may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  Head, 
even  Christ:  from  whom  the  whole  body  .  .  .  maketh  increase  .  .  .  unto  the  edifying 
of  itself  in  love  "  (Eph.  iv.  15,  IG).  "  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  as  the  husband 
is  head  of  the  wife  "  (Eph.  v.  23),  and  "  we  are  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesh,  and 
of  his  bones "  (Eph.  v.  30).  The  Word  is  "  full  of  grace  and  truth  .  .  .  and  of  his 
fulness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace"  (John  i.  14 — 16).  From  the  mystical 
union  between  Christ  and  his  Church  there  flow  down  graces  upon  those  who  are  the 
members  of  his  Church. 

IV.  Christians  can  by  faith  appropriate  to  themsklves  of  the  holiness  of 
Christ.  By  faith  the  holiness,  whereby  satisfaction  was  made  by  Christ  for  the  sin- 
fulness of  all  mankind,  may  be  so  realized  by  the  believing  Christian  as  to  be  regarded 
as  though  it  were  his  own  in  respect  to  his  own  sins. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Human  saerifice».  Ch.  xx.  1 — 5 ;  cf.  Gen.  xxii.  1 — 19 ;  Micah  tL  7.  In  this  chapter 
we  come  to  a  catalogue  of  capital  crimes.  Upon  the  whole  list  of  cases  we  need  not 
dwell ;  but  the  first  has  some  interest  as  raising  the  question  of  "  human  sacrifices." 
How  early  the  terrible  practice  of  offering  "  the  fruit  of  the  body  "  in  atonement  for  "  the 
sin  of  the  soul "  arose,  we  can  scarcely  say.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  as  early,  at  all 
events,  as  the  time  of  Abraham.  Some  entertain  the  notion  that  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
was  primarily  a  temptation  to  imitate  the  custom  existing  in  the  land.  But  if  the 
horrible  custom  existed  in  Abraham's  day,  nothing  could  more  clearly  convey  that  the 
Divine  pleasure  rested  in  other  sacrifices  altogether  than  the  details  of  the  escape  of 
Isaac.  The  custom  of  human  sacrifices  was  widespread,  as  investigations  show.*  Here 
and  elsewhere  the  Lord  sets  his  face  against  them.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  grasp  the 
principle  involved. 

I.  Human  sacrifice  is  the  natubai.  climax  or  the  sacrificial  idea.  "If  no 
scruples,"  says  Ewald,  "held  a  man  back  from  giving  the  dearest  he  bad  when  a 
feeling  in  his  heart  drove  him  to  sacrifice  it  to  his  God  just  as  it  was,  then  he  would 
easily  feel  even  the  life  of  a  beloved  domestic  animal  not  too  dear  to  be  given  up  at  his 
heart's  urgent  demand.  Nay,  only  in  the  offering  up  of  life  or  soul,  as  the  last  that 
can  be  offered,  did  it  seem  to  him  that  the  highest  was  presented.  But  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  such  feelings  was  that  human  life  must  ultimately  be  looked  upon  as  incom- 
parably the  highest  and  most  wondrous  offering,  whether  the  life  offered  be  that  of  a 
stranger  or,  as  that  which  is  dearest  to  one,  that  of  one's  own  child,  or  even  of  one's 
self.  Thus  human  sacrifice  was  everywhere  the  proper  crown  and  completion  of  all 
these  utterances  of  the  fear  of  Gt)d."  The  case  of  Abraham  is  one  in  point.  When  God 
for  wise  purposes  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  only  begotten  and  well-beloved  son, 
Isaac,  he  asked  the  patriarch  for  the  greatest  conceivable  sacrifice;  and,  so  far  as 
intention  is  concerned,  Abraham  made  the  surrender.  It  has  been  called  on  the 
patriarch's  part  a  "magnificent  and  extraordinary  act  of  romantic  morals."'  While, 
therefore,  it  was  in  reality,  as  we  shaU  see,  a  condemnation  of  human  sacrifices  as  such, 
it  illustrates  their  real  spirit. 

II.  Human  sacrifice  is  at  the  same  time  such  a  monstrous  and  extbayaoant 

EXPRESSION  OF  THE  SACRIFICIAL  IDEA  THAT  NOTHING  BUT  A  DiVINB  COMMAND  WOULD 

WARRANT  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  IT.  What  distinguishes  Abraham's  case  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  sacrifice  of  Isaac  from  that  of  all  other  sacrifices  of  human 
life  is  that  he  had  a  command  of  God  to  go  upon,  while  the  others  followed  the 
devices  of  their  own  hearts.  So  sacred  should  human  life  appear  to  men,  that  the  idea 
of  taking  it  away  should  only  be  entertained  under  the  most  solemn  sanctions.  Besides, 
but  for  the  sin-distorted  mind  of  man,  it  would  appear  that  the  consecration  of  human 
beings  as  "  living  sacrifices,"  is  in  itself  far  higher  and  nobler  than  their  death  (Rom. 
xii.  1).  To  take  innocent  infants  and  place  them  in  the  flaming  arms  of  Molech  must 
appear  a  most  monstrous  and  exaggerated  expression  of  the  sacrificial  idea. 

But  would  God,  in  any  circumstances,  command  human  sacrifices  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  men  were  sacrificed  through  capital  punishment.  The  present  chapter  is  full 
of  capital  crimes.  Men  died  under  the  direction  of  God  for  their  crimes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  sacrificial  idea,  which  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the  innocent  in  the  room 
of  the  guilty.  This  was  doubtless  what  led  the  infants  to  be  favourite  sacrifices  with 
the  heathen — the  innocency  of  the  sufferer  constituted  the  greater  appeal  to  the  angry 
deity.     We  observe,  then — 

ni.  That  God  forbade,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  human  sacrifices,  and 

IN  THE  ONTiY  CASE  WHERE  HE  SEEMED  TO  DEMAND  A  HUMAN  SACRIFICE  HE  HAD  PRO- 
VIDED A  SUBSTITUTE.  He  maile  the  offering  of  children  to  Molech  a  capital  crime. 
This  was  not  aimed  at  the  idolatry  only,  but  at  the  unwarranted  exaggeration  of  the 
sacrificial  idea.     Besides,  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  just  when  Abraham  was  about  to  slay 

•  Cf.  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  «.».  'Molech;'  also  Ewald's  references,  note 
p.  69,  of  his  '  Antiquities  of  Israel.' 

^  Mozley's  *  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Agea,'  p.  62 ;  aee  abo  the  chapter  on  •  Human 
Baerificea.' 
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him,.  God  interjx)sed  with  «  provided  substitute.  All  God  re(]Mir(d  in  Abraham'! 
peculiar  case  was  the  spiiit  of  surreuder.  lie  jiuards,  therefore,  his  irerogative  of  dial- 
ing with  life,  and  oiijnins  his  jx'oplo  only  to  take  liuman  lilo  away  when  he  directs  them. 
They  are  not  to  presuuie  to  ofl'er  such  a  sacred  gift  as  human  life  ujxjn  his  altar  in  the 
way  of  sacrifice.  They  may  dedicate  themselves  and  their  children  as  liviii}^  beings  to 
his  service,  but  their  death  he  requires  not  in  such  a  voluntary  fashion  at  their  hands. 

IV.  At  thk  samk  time,  we  kind  human  life  rkgularly  saciukicrd  in  the  ordf.r 
OF  Divine  providknck  and  at  thic  call  ok  duty.  Tiiat  is  to  say,  though  we  have 
uot  monstrous  and  unhallowed  sacrifices  required  of  Ood  at  his  altars,  he  does 
make  demands  on  men  and  women  to  surrender,  like  Abraham,  thiir  sons,  or  to  sur- 
render themselves  at  the  call  of  duty.  'I'his  is  indeed  as  real  a  saciifice  as  in  the  amis 
of  Molech,  and  at  the  same  time  a  far  nobler  one.  in  fact,  aef/sacri/ice  seems  to  be  a 
law  of  providence  in  the  case  of  all  who  would  be  truly  noble  in  their  careers.  The 
voluntary  element,  coming  in  along  with  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the  sublime 
necessity,  vindicates  the  morality  of  the  whole  transaction.  Men  and  women  cheer- 
fully lay  down  their  lives  in  gradual  sacrifice  to  duty's  call,  or  sometimes  in  sudden 
and  immediate  sacrifice.     And  the  act  is  moral  as  well  as  heroic. 

V.  ThI8    leads    to    a    last   observation,  that    human    8ACRIKICB    HAD    ITS    GREAT 

CULMINATION  AND  CLIMAX  IN  THAT  OF  Jesus  Christ.  For  what  God  did  not  require 
from  Abraham — the  actual  sacrifice  of  his  son — he  has  required  of  himself.  The  demand 
for  a  human  sacrifice  made  only  apparently  in  the  case  of  Isaac,  waa  made  really  in 
the  case  of  Christ.  An  innocent,  sinless  human  being  was  once  commanded  by  his 
God  and  Father  to  lay  down  his  lite  and  bear,  in  doing  so,  the  sins  of  man.  Hence 
we  find  him  saying,  "  Therefore  cloth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life, 
that  I  might  take  it  again  "  (John  x.  17).  It  would  seem  a  harsh  command,  a  cruel 
necessity,  were  it  not  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  essentially  one,  and  the  command- 
ment that  the  Son  should  die  was  virtually  Divine  self-sacrifice.  "  He  who  is  sent 
is  one  in  being  with  him  who  sends."  The  atonement  of  Christ  is  really  the  sel/- 
tacrifice  of  Ood. 

Hence  the  only  human  sacrifice  demanded  is  God  incarnate  responding  to  himself. 
The  necessity  for  thus  atoning  for  human  sin  at  the  expense  of  self-sacrifice  is  in  the 
main  mysterious.  But  its  very  mystery  makes  it  nmre  deeply  profitable  to  faith.  How 
great  must  God's  love  be  when  it  leads  him  to  lay  down  his  own  life  and  die  ignomi- 
niously  in  the  interests  of  men  !  The  ram  which  was  oflcred  in  the  stead  of  Isaac  is 
the  type  of  the  self-sacrificing  Jesus  who  was  offered  for  us. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 5. — Sin  at  its  worst.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  development  of  sin  which  is 
more  shocking  to  the  renewed  mind  of  mm,  and  more  offensive  to  the  pure  and 
gracious  heart  of  God,  than  that  which  is  here  condemned.     The  verses  intimate — 

I.  That  sin  sometimes  leads  to  a  shocking  distortion  of  the  human  judgment. 
How,  we  naturally  ask,  could  men  ever  come  to  believe  in  the  desirableness  of  such 
inhuman  rites  as  those  here  prohibited?  That  any  Divine  Being  could  possibly  be 
conciliated  by  the  infliction  of  a  cruel  death,  by  the  offering  up  of  little  children  to 
consuming  fires,  by  this  presentation  on  the  part  of  their  own  parents  1  Huw  revolting 
and  incredible  seem  such  ideas  I  There  is  no  account  to  be  given  of  it  but  that  sin, 
as  it  goes  on  its  maleficent  path,  not  only  disfi^iures  the  life  and  corrupts  the  heart,  but 
also  degrades  and  distorts  the  understanding  of  men.  It  ends  in  the  "  evil  eye  "  and 
so  in  the  "  great  darkness  "  of  the  soul  (Matt.  vi.  2.3). 

II.  That  God  cannov  and  will  not  permit  the  glory  which  is  due  to  himself 
to  be  given  to  another.  "  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  man  "  (ver.  3).  God  has 
emphatically  said,  "  My  glory  will  I  not  <:ive  to  another  "  (Isa.  xlii.  8).  The  "  face  of 
the  Lord  is  against"  them  that  withliold  their  houiage  from  the  Creator,  and  offer 
worship  and  tribute  to  false  gotls.  This,  (I)  not  on  the  selfish  ground  that  he  can 
claim  and  secure  something  for  himself  which  he  desires,  after  the  manner  of  men,  but 
(2)  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  itself  right  and  fit  that  men  should  worship  the  one  true 
God,  and  (3)  also  because  idolatry  is  not  only  a  guilty  but  a  mischievous  principle 
working  every  imaginable  harm  to  those  who  commit  it.  If  we  are  keeping  back  from 
God  and  giving  to  another  or  to  ourselves  the  thought,  interest,  affection,  regard,  which 
is  due  to  him,  we  must  remember  that  we  make  the  Aiuii^^hty  our  enemy ;  his  "  lia9 
is  against  us." 
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III.  That  delibkrate  transgression  makes  all  worship  unacceptable,  it  not 
SINFUL.  The  man  who,  while  flagrantly  violating  the  Law  of  Jehovah  by  "  giving  his 
seed  unto  Molech,"  presented  himself,  at  the  same  time,  before  the  tabernacle,  was  only 
"  defiling  the  sanctuary  "  of  the  Lord  and  "  profaning  his  holy  Name  "  (ver.  3)  by  such 
worthless  devotion.  God  did  not  desire  to  see  in  his  presence  a  man  who  was  wilfully 
and  wantonly  committing  such  a  heinous  sin.  No  man  is  more  welcome  to  the  throne 
of  grace  than  the  penitent  sinner  who  is  burdened  with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  who  craves 
the  mercy  and  help  of  the  Divine  Saviour.  But  let  not  that  man  who  is  cherishing 
sin  in  his  soul  think  that  his  offering  is  accepted  of  the  Lord.  It  is  hypocrisy,  pro- 
fanation (see  Ps.  1.  16  ;  Isa.  i.  11,  12). 

IV.  That  unrepented  sin  must  bear  its  doom.  "  He  shall  surely  be  put  to  death," 
etc.  (ver.  2) ;  "I  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people "  (ver.  3).  There  is  no 
provision  here  stated  of  mercy  for  the  penitent.  Probably  none  was  allowed ;  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded  death  under  any  circumstances.  Under  the 
present  dispensation  there  is  an  off"er  of  Divine  mercy  to  the  penitent,  whatever  their 
sins  may  be,  however  many,  however  great.  But  the  impenitent  must  lay  their 
account  with  the  fact  that  they  have  offended  One  who  "  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty,"  who  will  "surely"  punish  and  destroy. 

V.  That  c»nnivance  at  deadly  sin  is  a  guilty  participation  in  wrong,  and 
MUST  share  its  miserable  doom.  (Vers.  4,  5.)  There  are  evils  at  which  no  friend- 
ship however  dear,  no  kinship  however  close,  may  dare  to  wink.  We  must  unsparingly 
denounce  and  even  determinedly  expose. 

VI.  That  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  Church's  welfare  must  warn 
REPEATEDLY  AGAINST  THE  MOST  DANGEROUS  SINS.  Again,  "  Thou  shalt  say,"  etc. 
(ver.  1).— C. 

Ver.  6. — Credulity  and  faith.  This,  also,  is  an  injunction  which  Moses  had  given 
before,  and  which  he  was  instructed  to  repeat  (see  ch.  xix.  31).  Our  thought  may  be 
directed  to — 

I.  The  PREVALENCE  OF  IMPOSTURE.  There  has  never  been  a  time  nor  a  land  without 
its  "  familiar  spirits,"  its  "  wizards,"  or  impostors  of  some  kind  and  name.  Men  have 
claimed  the  power  of  gaining  extraordinary  access  to  the  spiritual  world,  or  super- 
human knowledge  of  the  future,  and  they  have  imposed  on  the  ungoverned  curiosity  of 
their  simple  neighbours.  The  presence  of  such  workers  in  magic  is  almost  universal.  The 
love  of  power  and  the  love  of  money  will  account  for  it.    So  must  it  be  while  there  is— 

II.  The  corresponding  prevalence  of  credulity.  The  number  of  "  the  simple  " 
is  very  large  everywhere.  Men  and  women  are  always  to  be  found,  in  pitiful  abundance, 
who  will  respond  to  any  claim  made  upon  their  belief.  There  is  hardly  an  absurdity 
too  glaring,  a  falsehood  too  palpable  to  be  discredited  by  all.  Let  the  impostor  only  be 
confident  and  pretentious  enough,  and  he  will  find  a  number  who  will  listen  with 
eagerness  and  believe  without  question  or  proof. 

III.  Its  uT'i'ER  DELUSIVENESS.  The  entire  system  is  false  and  rotten  throughout; 
it  is  a  mass  of  trickery,  delusion,  and  disappointment.  1.  Those  who  practise  it  soon 
impose  upon  themselves ;  they  come  to  believe  that  they  are  really  admitted  to  the 
secrets  of  the  other  world,  and  they  are  the  victims  of  their  own  roguery.  Sin  tests  no 
one  so  hard  as  the  sinner  himself;  its  rebound  is  terrible  and  deadly.  He  who,  with 
guilty  selfishness,  would  deceive  his  fellows,  will  soon  entangle  his  foot  in  his  own  net 
and  perish  in  his  own  snare  (Ps.  vii.  15;  ix.  15).  2.  Tliey  also  grossly  deceive  their 
neighbours.  They  who  listen  to  their  voice  believe  that  they  are  holding  intercourse 
with  heaven,  or  are  gaining  instruction  from  those  supernaturally  endowed,  when  the 
truth  is  they  are  only  dealing  with  men  who  are  unusually  wicked,  and  who  should  only 
be  heard  to  be  disregarded  or  denounced. 

IV.  Its  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of  God.  Resort  to  imposture  is  positively  wrong 
In  this  book  God  uttered  and  repeated  his  Divine  prohibition,  and  he  strengthened  his 
law  by  attaching  the  heaviest  penalties  to  disobedience :  "  I  will  even  set  my  face 
against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  off,"  etc.  The  heinousness  of  the  practice  probably 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  deliberate  departure  from  the  Lord  himself.  There  was  his 
house,  and  there  were  his  jirophets  to  resort  unto;  to  ]inss  these  by  in  order  to  consult 
pretenders  and  imix)stors  was  to  forsake  God  and  to  go  "  a  whoriug  "  after  other  beings 
and  other  things.     And  thus  our  thought  is  directed  to — 
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V.  Thi  kxcellekot  or  a  reasonable  faith.  The  children  of  Israel  had  luch 
•ccoM  to  the  spiritiuil  world  and  such  knowlwlge  of  the  future  a.**  it  whk  ^jc^od  Inr  nn.-n 
to  have.  Was  not  God  himself,  in  nmnifcste'l  presence  and  in  revealiu;,'  jjiacc,  in 
their  camp?  Was  he  not  speaking  to  them  aa  to  the  future  that  was  k^fore  them? 
Was  he  not  ready  to  give  them  prophets  who  wouM  not  impose-  on  them  witii  shameful 
lies,  but  guide  them  with  the  word  of  truth?  We,  too,  have  all  we  need  without 
having  recourse  to  subtle  and  spiritualistic  arts.  We  have:  1.  The  Word  of  God  upon 
our  tables  and  in  our  minds.  2.  The  devout  counsels  of  wise  and  holy  men.  3.  Tlio 
promised  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Fictitious  arts  are  sinful  and  delusive.  The 
wisdom  that  is  from  God  is  not  only  sound  but  sufficient.  That  which  is  more  than 
this  "  cometh  of  evil." — 0. 

Vers.  7,  8. — Sanctity — demand,  inducement,  promise.  Once  "again"  (ver.  2) 
Moses  utters  the  Divin«  will  in  this  great  matter  of  holiness  (see  chs.  xi.  44;  xix,  2). 
We  have — 

L  God's  imperativb  dbiiand  of  sanotity.  "Sanctify  yourselves."  "Ye  shall 
keep  my  statutes,  and  do  them."  The  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  Author  of  our  being, 
the  Father  and  Sustainer  of  our  spirits,  has  sovereign  right  to  speak  to  us  in  such 
decisive  tones.  He  demands  of  us  that  we  shall  be  "holy,"  i.e.  (1)  that  we  shall 
expel  from  heart  and  life  all  those  sinful  habits  by  which  men  have  defiled  themselves : 
thus  shall  we  "  be  severed  from  other  people"  (ver.  26),  whose  spirit  and  life  are 
hateful ;  and  (2)  that  we  shall  approach  him,  honour  him,  and  pay  him  the  tribute 
he  asks  of  us,  and  also  act  righteously  and  blamelessly  toward  our  fellows,  "  keeping 
his  statutes  and  doing  them." 

II.  The  high  inducement  he  pbesents  to  us.  "  Be  ye  holy :  for  T  am  the  Lord  your 
God."  We  may  gird  ourselves  to  good  and  great  things,  animated  by  difTeient  motives ; 
of  these  some  may  be  higher,  others  lower.  God  summons  us  to  be  holy  for  the 
highest  reason  of  all,  viz.  because  we  shall  thus  resemble  him.  "  Be  ye  holy  ;  for  I  am 
holy"(l  Pet.  i.  16).  Other  reasons  abound:  holiness  (1)  is  the  best  tiling  in  itself; 
(2)  saves  us  from  many  and  great  spiritual  evils;  (3)  delivers  us  from  dark  and  awful 
penalties;  (4)  allies  us  to  the  noblest  created  beinizs,  etc.;  but  the  best  and  loftiest  of 
all  considerations  is  that  (5)  it  makes  us  like  God,  the  Holy  One,  himself.  His  spirit 
iaour  spirit;  his  principles,  our  principles;  his  life,  our  life.  We  are  "the  children  of 
otir  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

III.  Ills  promised  help.  "I  am  the  Lord  which  sanctify  you."  The  action  of  God 
upon  our  souls  has  been  treated,  both  by  the  foolish  and  by  the  wicked,  as  a  reason  for 
human  impassiveness.  Foolish  men  have  said,  "  God  is  working  for  us  and  in  us,  there- 
fore it  would  be  irreverent  for  us  to  attempt  to  do  anything;  we  should  only  interfere." 
Wicked  men  have  said,  "  God  works  for  us,  therefore  we  may  safely  live  in  comfortable 
unconcern  and  guilt  while  we  wait  his  time  of  deliverance."  'ihe  "children  of 
wisdom"  have  said,  "God  is  really  to  work  with  us,  therefore  let  us  strive  with  all  our 
energies,  for,  with  his  help,  we  shall  not  strive  in  vain."  This  is  the  apostle's  argument : 
"Work  out  your  own  salvation,  ...  for  it  is  God  wliich  worketh  in  you,"  etc. 
(Phil.  ii.  12,  13).  All  our  endeavours  might  be  unavailing;  we  might  contend  against 
the  strong  current  of  sin  and  be  baffled  and  borne  along  its  stream,  but  if  God  himself 
is  sanctifying  us,  we  shall  prevail.  Let  us  go  forth  unto  the  struggle,  for  we  shall 
assuredly  succeed.  God  sanctifies  us  in  such  wise  that  he  acts  with  us  while  he  acts 
in  us  and /or  us.  He  sanctifies  us  by  (1)  the  truth  of  his  Word  (John.  xvii.  17)  :  this 
we  are  to  consult ;  by  (2)  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  28) :  of  these 
we  are  to  avail  ourselves;  by  (3)  his  providential  discipline  (Heb.  xii.  10) :  to  this  w« 
are  to  submit ;  by  (4)  the  indwelling  of  his  Holy  Spirit  (Rom,  xt.  16) :  lor  this  we  are 
earnestly  to  pray  and  expectantly  to  wait. — C. 

Ver.  9  (latter  clause). — The  un/orgiven.  "His  blood  shall  be  upon  him;"  "their 
blood  shall  be  upon  them"  (vers.  13,  16,  27).  These  words  have  a  deeper  significance 
than  a  mere  re{>etition  of  the  sentence,  "  He  shall  be  put  to  death."  They  signify 
this:  his  sin  cannot  be  forgiven  him.  It  was  the  blocKJ  of  the  animal  that  "made 
atonement  for  the  soul"  (ch.  xvii.  11).  It  was  the  shed  biood,  therefore,  that  was 
associated,  in  thought,  with  the  penalty  due  to  sin.     And  when  the  legislator  said, 

'    ■       '    1 
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"  His  blood  shall  be  upon  him,"  he  meant  his  penalty  shall  rest  upon  him — it  shall 
not  be  borne  and  taken  away  by  the  blood  of  the  substituted  victim.  In  other  words, 
"  He  shall  bear  his  iniquity,"  or  the  penalty  of  his  iniquity,  himself  (see  ch.  vii.  18). 
There  have  always  been,  and  there  will  always  be,  in  the  world  "  the  unforgiven ; " 
men,  like  Cain,  who  bear  about  them  the  brand  of  an  unpardonable  oflfence ;  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  erred  and  have  not  been  taken  back  into  parental  love ;  criminals 
tliat  have  lost  the  place  in  society  which  they  have  no  hope  of  regaining;  forlorn 
wretches  that  have  so  sinned  against  their  conscience  that  they  cannot  forgive  them- 
selves, and  have  abandoned  themselves  to  a  terrible  despair.  But  what  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness  or  refusal  to  forgive?     We  are  taught — 

I.  That  pkovision  was  made  vs  the  Law  for  the  pardon  of  many  offences. 
This  was  the  end  of  all  the  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  "  all 
the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions"  were  "borne 
away"  into  the  uninhabited  land,  into  the  wilderness  of  oblivion  (ch.  xvi.  21,  22). 

II.  That  under  the  Law  there  were  offences  which  could  not  be  thus 
atoned,  and  were  not  forgiven.  Those  who  wrought  shameful  acts  of  idolatry  or 
immorality  could  bring  no  oblation  to  the  altar ;  they  could  look  for  no  mercy ;  no  blood 
of  atonement  was  availing ;   their  "  blood  was  upon  them  ;"  they  died  before  the  Lord. 

III.  That,  under  the  gospel,  mercy  is  offered  for  the  worst  transgressors  if 
THERE  BE  PENITENCE  AND  FAITH.  The  ouc  "  Unpardonable  sin  "  (Mark  iii.  29)  is  either 
(1)  a  sin  which  was  possible  in  the  days  of  the  Incarnation  and  is  absolutely  beyond 
commission  now,  or  (2)  consists  in  that  hardening  of  the  heart  against  the  Spirit's  in- 
fluence which  results  in  final  impenitence.  But  where  there  is  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  an  open  gate  into  the  kingdom  of  God's 
mercy,  into  eternal  life.  No  heinousness  of  offence,  no  multiplicity  of  transgressions, 
bars  the  way.  "  By  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  they 
could  not  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses  "  (Acts  xiii,  39). 

IV.  That  many  souls,  though  walking  in  the  light  of  the  gospel,  ark  content 
TO  RANK  AMONG  THE  UNFORGIVEN.  In  the  light,  in  the  full  sunshine  of  privilege  and 
opportunity,  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  do  not  find,  because  they  will  not  seek, 
the  mercy  and  the  friendship  of  God.  They  live  unforgiven;  "their  blood  is  upon 
them."  They  go  through  life  (1)  with  an  oppressive  sense  of  condemnation  upon 
them;  (2)  excluding  themselves  from  purest  spiritual  blessedness  (Ps.  xxxii.  1,  2); 
(3)  voluntaiily  unfitted  for  the  highest  service  man  can  render  his  brother. 

V.  That  the  impenitent  pass  into  the  future  with  unforgiven  sin  upon  theib 
soul.  How  terrible  to  pass  beyond  the  line  which  boimds  the  period  of  probation 
with  our  "  blood  upon  us ;  "  to  pass  on  (1^  to  condemnation  and  reproach  at  the  bar  of 
God,  (2)  to  exile  from  the  heavenly  city,  (3)  to  the  retribution  which  the  justice  of  Grod 
must  inflict!  Go,  in  the  day  of  grace,  to  the  "  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world,"  through  whom  there  is  "remission  of  sins"  (Luke  xxiv.  47). — C. 

Ver.  23  (latter  part). —  Ood's  displeasure  with  ourselves.  "  They  committed  all  these 
things,  and  therefore  I  abhorred  them."     This  expression  arrests  us  by — 

L  Its  somewhat  startling  strength.  "  I  abhorred  them."  Does  God  positively 
abhor  man?  the  Creator  his  creature?  the  Father  his  child?  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  Lord,  who  is  "  gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in 
mercy,"  feels  an  actual  abhorrence  of  those  beings  to  whom  he  is  so  nearly  and  inti- 
mately related,  those  humau  spirits  he  formed  for  himself,  to  reflect  his  own  image 
and  to  enjoy  his  own  immortal  blessedness  ?  The  word  startles  us ;  it  may  well 
alarm  us ;  it  suggests  the  question.  Is  it  possible  that  we  also  may  become  such  that 
our  God  may  be  compelled  to  look  on  us  with  a  displeasure  which  amounts  to  ab- 
horrence ?     We  look  at — 

II.  The  sad  and  solid  truth  which  it  contains.  "  God  hates  the  sin  and  loves 
the  sinner,"  we  say,  and  truly.  Yet  this  sentence  does  not  cover  the  whole  truth  of 
the  case.  God  does  pity  the  sinner,  and  seeks  to  save  him.  But  he  is  displeased  unth 
him  aiso.  Of  anything  like  malignity  or  ill  will  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  holy  and 
gracious  One  is  absolutely  incapable;  but  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  he  feels  a 
sacred  and  holy  resentment  against  those  who  violate  the  laws  of  righteousness. 
1.  Bcripture  pkinly  affirms  that  he  does.  "  Therefor*  I  abhorred  tbem ; "  "  God  is  angry 
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with  the  wicked  every  dAy"  (I's.  vii.  11);  "the  Lord  hath  been  lore  displeased  with 
your  fathers  "  (Zech.  i.  2) ;  "  they  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit "  (Isa,  liiii.  10) ;  "  he  looked  oa 
them  with  anger  "  (Mark  iii.  5) ;  to  "  them  that  obey  unri^^hteousness  "  God  will  render 
"  indignation  and  wrath  "  (Kcun.  ii.  8).  2.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  separate  the  act 
from  the  a<;ent.  An  act  has  no  moral  qualities  at  all  apart  from  the  disposition  and 
character  of  him  who  does  it.  If  our  indignation  is  aroused  by  any  shameful  deed,  it 
is  because  some  one  has  wrought  that  which  is  wrong,  and  our  feeling  must  extend 
to  the  perpetrator  as  well  as  to  the  crime.  In  theory  it  must  do  so;  in  fact  it  does  ho. 
We  cannot  see  our  own  children  doing  that  whicli  is  guilty  without  being  displeased 
with  them  as  well  as  e.\citcd  with  indignation  a;:ainst  the  wrong  they  have  done.  Our 
feelings  of  holy  anger,  indignation,  righteous  grief,  etc.,  may  not  be  precisely  identical 
with  those  which  are  in  the  heart  of  God  when  he  looks  down  on  the  sins  of  his  human 
children,  but  they  answer  to  them;  they  correspond  with  them;  they  eualile  us  to 
understand  how  he,  our  Divine  Father,  feels  toward  us  when  we  do  those  things  which 
are  offensive  and  grievous  in  his  sight.  Let  us  lay  it  well  to  heart  that  by  (1)  our 
positive  transgressions  of  his  holy  Law,  ^2)  our  keeping  back  from  him  the  love  and  the 
service  which  are  his  due,  (3)  the  contmued  rejection  of  his  overtures  of  mercy  and 
reconciliation  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  are  offending,  displeasing,  grieving  God.  These  our 
sins  are  drawing  down  upon  our  own  souls  the  awful  anger,  the  high  displeasure,  of 
that  Almighty  God  in  whom  we  live,  who  has  ourselves  and  our  future  in  his  right 
hand  of  power,  whom  it  is  our  chief  duty,  and  should  be  our  first  desire,  to  conciliate 
and  please.     We  glance  at — 

III.  The  welcome  truth  with  which  rr  I8  consistent.  While  God  hates  sin  and 
is  divinely  displeased  with  the  sinner,  he  yet  pities  the  sinner  and  seeks  to  save  him. 
He  condemns,  but  he  invites.  "  IsEphraim  my  dear  son?  .  .  .  since  I  spake  against 
him,  I  do  earnestly  remember  him  still "  (Jer.  xxxi.  20).  As  a  human  father  over  his 
lost  son  or  erring  daughter,  only  with  immeasurably  deeper  love,  he  yearns  over  his 
wayward  children,  and  goes  out  to  welcome  them  home,  when,  returning  to  themselves, 
they  return  unto  him  (Luke  xv.  11 — 24). — 0. 

Ver.  24. — Three  aspects  of  human  life.  The  Yetw  suggests  three  thoughts  concern- 
ing our  human  life — 

I.  The  excellency  of  ouk  estate.  "  A  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey." 
God  gave  the  Israelites  an  excellent  inheritance  when  he  led  them  into  the  land  of 
promise.  For  beauty,  variety  of  scenery,  fertility,  etc.,  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Our  present  estate  as  citizens  of  time  is  one  rich  and  full,  a  "  land  flowing,"  etc.  We 
have  :  1.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  world.  2.  Human  love  in  its  manifold  forms, 
conjugal,  parental,  filial,  fraternal,  etc.  3.  SufiSciency  of  all  kinds  of  palatable  food. 
4.  Intellectual  gratifications.  5.  Spiritual  relationships  and  the  sacred,  enduring  joys 
which  belong  to  these. 

II.  The  tenube  under  which  we  hold  possession.  "  I  will  ^ve  it  unto  you  to 
possess  it."  We  reckon  that  we  "  possess  "  many  things.  We  call  them  "  ours."  We 
endeavour  to  secure  them  to  ourselves  by  carefully  drawn  documents  and  witnesses. 
But  what,  when  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done,  is  the  tenure  under  which  we  hold 
everything?  It  is  not  the  consent  of  man,  but  the  will  of  God.  God  said  to  Israel 
concerning  the  country  of  the  Canaanites,  "  Ye  shall  inherit  their  land,  and  I  will  give  it 
unto  you  to  possess  it."  He  thought  well  to  tafee  it  away  from  its  former  occupants 
and  give  it  to  them.  There  were,  no  doubt,  the  best  reasons  for  this  exchange ;  but 
Jehovah  evidently  assumed  bis  perfect  right  to  dispose  as  seemed  well  to  him  of  his  own. 
God  always  has  the  best  grounds  on  which  to  deal  with  us,  raising  up  or  laying  low ; 
he  never  acts  capriciously ;  but  he  often  acts  without  assigning  reasons  to  us,  and  in 
such  wise  that  we  cannot  make  any  conjecture  thereupon  that  is  even  probably  true. 
We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  hold  everything  at  his  wiU,  and  be  perfectly  ready 
to  lay  it  down  or  to  hand  it  on  to  another  at  the  bidding  of  the  Supreme.  This  is 
true  of  (1)  our  property  and  position,  (2)  our  mental  powers,  (3)  our  health,  a»d  (4) 
our  life  on  earth. 

m.  The  painful  need  to  separate  ourselves  from  others.  "  I  am  the  Lord 
yotir  God,  which  have  separated  you  from  other  people."  By  their  daily  habiis  and 
■ocial  customg  (ver.  26),  the  Jews  were  cut  off  from  intercourw  with  other  peopU : 
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intermarriages  were  strictly  prohibited  (Deut.  vii.  3,  4);  they  were  to  maintain  a 
studied  sei«rateness  from  all  surrounding  nations.  The  conscientious  service  of  God 
our  Saviour  involves  some  separate ness  on  our  part.  1.  We  have  to  form  ourselve* 
into  separate  societies,  Christian  Churches.  From  these  we  are  bound,  in  faithfulness, 
to  exclude  those  who  do  not  profess  to  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  will  produce 
resentment  on  their  part,  and  cause  them  to  ascribe  to  pride  that  which  is  due  to 
simple  loyalty  to  the  Master.  2.  We  have  to  separate  ourselves  from  those  persons  and 
things  whose  association  would  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  from  (1)  unholy 
friendships,  (2)  institutions  and  customs  which  have  evil  features  or  evil  tendencies, 
(3)  the  abounding  spirit  of  worlJliness  and  sel6shness.  We  are  bound  to  make  it  clear 
and  plain  to  all  thai  we  are  "  on  the  Lord's  side,"  and  on  the  side  of  all  those  righteous 
and  holy  principles  which  he  commends  to  us. — C. 

Vers.  1 — 27. — Sin  unto  death.  The  ofifences  described  in  this  chapter  were  mentioned 
before.  Such  is  our  obtuseness  that  we  need  "  line  upon  line."  Adorable  is  that  good- 
ness of  God  wliich  takes  such  pains  with  us.     We  have  here — 

I.  Presumptuous  sins  and  theib  penaltt.  1.  Parents  giving  their  seed  to  Molech. 
(1)  This  infernal  god  was  the  King  of  Tophet  (Isa.  xxx.  33),  and,  in  malignity,  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  Satan.  The  sacrifices  ho  demanded  were  human.  By  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  he  required  parents  to  immolate  their  own  offspring.  They  were  offered 
to  him  in  the  horrible  torments  of  fire.  Nothing  could  be  more  devilish.  (2)  In  de- 
nouncing death  as  the  penalty  for  this  sin,  the  reason  given  is  that  it  "  defiled  the 
sanctuary  and  profaned  the  holy  Name  "  of  Grod  (ver.  3).  The  temple  and  the  Shechinah 
were  in  the  land,  and  to  commit  this  wickedness  there  was  consequently  to  commit  the 
hiirhest  crime  against  the  most  awful  sacredness.  Also  the  body  of  man  is  the  temple 
of  God,  and  to  give  that  temple  to  Molech  was,  in  this  sense,  to  defile  the  temple  of 
God  (see  1  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  x.  21).  (3)  The  penalty  is  denounced  in  order  upon  the 
Hebrew  first.  Having  more  light,  he  is  in  a  higher  degree  responsible,  and  therefor* 
is  the  first  named  to  suffer  (comp.  Rom.  ii.  9).  Let  not  Protestant  Christians  forget 
their  great  responsibility.  (4)  But  the  "  strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israel "  are  amenable 
to  the  same  punishment.  They  must  not  abuse  their  hospitality  by  showing  an 
example  of  wickedness.  This  consideration  should  restrain  the  licentiousness  in  foreign 
countries  of  some  of  our  travellers.  2.  Persons  having  dealings  with  necromancy. 
(1)  The  principals  in  this.  Those  "  who  have  familiar  spirits,"  or  demons  attendant 
upon  them  and  obedient  to  their  calls.  "  Wizards,"  or  wise  ones,  viz.  to  pry  into  the 
"  depths  of  Satan  "  (ver.  27).  Such  persons  are  accounted  guilty  of  the  highest  crime,  and 
were  doomed  to  suffer  death  by  stoning,  without  mercy.  (2)  Their  customers.  Those 
who  have  recourse  to  such  abandoned  persons  to  discover  things  which  it  has  not  pleased 
God  to  reveal.  Such  pruriency  into  Divine  mysteries  is  defiling  (ver.  6;  ch.  xix.  31). 
(3)  Those  who  would  be  sanctified  by  God  roust  first  sanctify  themselves  from  these 
abominations.  If  they  refuse  to  do  this,  God  will  sanctify  himself  of  them  by  cutting 
them  off  (vers.  6,  8).  3.  Children  who  curse  their  parents.  (1)  Those  guilty  of  this 
irreverence  must  be  woefully  destitute  of  the  'ear  of  Gx)d  (see  ch.  xix.  32).  Our  fathers 
according  to  the  flesh  are  to  us  representatives  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  (2)  So  heinous 
is  this  crime  that  it  must  be  punished  with  death.  There  is  no  atonement  for  it.  "  His 
blood  shall  be  upon  him,"  He  must  be  mado  himself  the  sacrifice  for  his  sin.  What 
an  admonition  to  the  fast  youth  of  modern  times!  4.  Excesses  in  uncleanness. 
(1)  Death,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  penalty  for  the  horrible  crimes  specified  (vers. 
1 0—21 ).  "  Their  blood  shall  be  upon  them ;  "  "  they  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their 
people;**  "they  shall  bear  their  iniquity;"  ''they  shall  be  stoned;"  "they  shall  be 
burnt;"  "they  slall  die  childless."  (2)  In  this  last  the  retribution  must  come 
speedily.  Their  cutting  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  must  be  before  any  issue  could 
come  of  their  crime.  It  may  also  imply  that  any  issue  they  may  have  already  should 
be  involved  in  the  punishment  of  their  sin  (comp.  Numb.  xvi.  32  ;  Josh.  vii.  24). 

n.  The  besponsibility  of  witnesses.  1.  To  withhold  testimony  against  sin  is  to 
incur  its  guilt.  (1)  It  is  here  taken  as  complicity  in  the  crime.  He  that  "hides  his 
eyes  from  the  man  "  that  giveth  his  seed  to  Molech,  so  as  to  let  him  escape  the  hands  of 

i'ugtice,  is  said  to  "commit  whoredom  with  Molech"  (vers.  4,  5).  What  a  lesson  it 
lere  to  "  peaceable  "  Christians  who  let  swearers  and  other  public  offenders  go  uu* 
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reproved  \  (2)  Tie  that  "  hides  his  eyos,"  in  this  case,  is  visited  with  excommunication. 
For  complicity  in  tliis  pross  idolfttry,  here  dcsorihed  as  "  whoredom,"  G<xi,  as  a  jealous 
husband,  gives  his  writing  of  divorci'iiii-nt.  "  I  will  set  my  face  agaiobt  tliat  man, 
and  will  cut  him  off  from  tmong  his  peojilc."  Not  oidy  is  he  exjMiJled  Irom  the  Church, 
but  also  from  the  nation,  if  not  in  ad  iition  doomed  to  suffer  a  violent  death  (comti.* 
chs.  xvii.  10;  xxvi.  17;  Jer.  xliv.  11 — 14;  Ezek.  xiv.  7 — 9;  xv.  7).  (3)  Fur  this 
culpaMe  want  of  zeal  lor  the  honour  of  G(h1,  the  tacit  accomplice  \u  the  al)ominatlon» 
of  Molech  involves  also  his  family  in  his  punishment  (ver.  5).  How  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  principle  have  we  in  the  history  of  the  kinj^s  !  (see  Exod.  ix.  7).  Sin  is  a 
desjM3rate  evil,  and  requires  a  strong  h:ind  to  deal  with  it.  2.  The  testimony  aqainat 
Bin  is  a  sa7ii,tification  to  the  witness  (vers.  7,  8).  (1)  The  faithful  witness  therebv 
•ancti6es  himself,  (a)  He  clears  himself  of  all  complicity,  (h)  He  ap{)rove3  himbelf 
to  God  as  zealous  for  his  truth,  purity,  and  honour,  (c)  He  fulfils  the  part  of  a  true 
patriot;  for  nations  are  ex;ilied  by  righteousness  and  ruined  by  crime.  Public  duty 
may  cost  us  inconvenience,  but  it  must  not  be  neglected.  (2)  He  is  sanc'ified  by  the 
Lord  (ver.  8).  God  will  honour  them  that  honour  him,  (a)  He  will  bring  them  to 
dwell  in  the  land  (ver.  22).  This  possession  was  the  earnest  of  the  better  Canaan. 
It  was  a  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."     (b)  He  will  watch  over  them  as  a 

Eroprietor  over  precious  treasure.     "They  shall  be  mine"  (ver.  26;  Exod.  xix.  5,  6; 
•eut.  vii.  6 ;  Pa.  cxxxv.  4).    "  Blessed  are  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord.'"— 
J.  A.M. 

Vers.  1 — 27. — Punishments  assigned  to  ■presumptuous  sins.  I.  The  law  of  bociktt 
RESTS  ON  THE  HIGHER  Law  OF  GoD.  All  legislation  should  be  thus  divinely  sanctioned. 
The  Bible  is  not  a  statute-book  for  nations,  but  a  book  of  principles— to  give  light  to 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man  as  man.  We  must  not  enforce  human  law  on  Divine 
grounds,  but  we  can  use  Divine  revelation  to  ascertain  the  most  satisfactory  laws. 

n.  PuNi8HMEKT3  varv  from  age  to  age  and  country  to  country,  but  the  reason  of 
punishment  remains.     The  honour  of  the  Law  satisfied  is  the  way  of  life  opened. 

III.  The  comparison  between  the  Law  and  the  gospel  suggested  by  this  chapter 
reveals  the  grace  of  God,  the  progress  of  humanity,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  race. 
The  gradual  extinction  of  the  sins  is  the  extinction  of  the  laws  which  provided  against 
them,  "  If  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  Law  "  (see  Gal.  v.,  and  comp, 
Jas.  i.,  ii.).  The  perfect  law  of  liberty  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  old  law,  and  therefore  a 
blotting  out  of  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  and  nailing  of  them  to  the  croaa  of 
Christ.— R. 

PART    III. 

SECTIC3   IV, 

The  Uncle AKNES8  and  Disqcalificatios  of  Pbiests. 
EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
The  tworemaininj^  chapters  of  this  division 
of  the  book  (chs.  xxi.,  xxii.)  deal  with  the 
case  of  (lefilemcDts  attaching  to  the  priest- 
hood, over  and   above   those  which  affect 
other  men,  whether  ceremonial  (chs.  xxL  1 — 6, 
10—12;  xxii.  1—9)  or  moral  (ch.  xxi.  7—9, 
13 — 15^ ;    with   the    physical    defects    dis- 
qualifying men  of  the  priestly  family  from   i  *°    ^^^  ^^^^  of   t^®   death   of    his   fathe'r, 
ministering  at  the  altar  (ch.  xxi.  16-24);      ™"^''.^'";  ^?°'    dan^hter,   brother    and   un- 
...,     .,     ^  .   .,  p      \.  '  A,      ,    ,         marritd  sister.     Tliese  are  all  that  appear 

with   the  privilege  of  eatmg  of  the   holy      to  be  mentioned.     But  what,  then,  are  we  to 
things  (ch.  xxii.  10—13) ;  ending  with  the   ,  understand  regarding  his  wife  ?     W  aa  the 


injunction  that  the  sacrificial  viotimii.  no 
less  than  the  priests  who  aacrificed  ttiem, 
should  be  unblemished  and  perfect  of  their 
kind. 

Vers.  1  6.— The  first  paragraph  refers 
to  ceremonial  uncleannesa  derived  to  the 
priest  from  his  family  relitions.  The  priest 
may  not  take  part  in  any  funeral  rites,  tli« 
eiiect  of  which  was  legal  defilement,  except 
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priest  allowed  to  take  part  in  mourning 
ceremonies  for  her  or  not?  It  is  thought  by 
iome  that  her  case  is  met  by  ver.  4,  But 
he  shall  not  defile  himself,  being  a  chief  man 
among  his  people,  to  profane  himself.  The 
literal  translation  of  this  verse  is,  He  shall 
not  be  defiled,  a  lord  (baal)  among  his  people. 
The  word  baal,  or  lord,  is  commonly  used  in 
the  sense  of  husband.  The  clause,  therefore, 
may  be  understood  to  forbid  the  priest  to 
mourn  for  his  wife,  being  rendered,  He  shall 
not  defile  himself  as  an  husband  (i.e.  for  his 
wife)  among  his  people.  This,  however, 
is  something  of  a  forced  rendering.  The 
words  are  better  understood  to  mean.  He  shall 
not  defile  himself  as  a  master  of  a  house  among 
his  people  ;  that  is,  he  may  not  take  part  in 
the  funeral  rites  of  slaves  or  other  members 
of  the  household,  which  ordinarily  brought 
defilement  on  the  master  of  a  house.  Tlien 
Ifl  the  priest  forbidden  to  mourn  for  his 
wife?  This  we  can  hardly  believe,  when 
he  might  mourn  for  father  and  mother,  son 
and  daughter,  brother  and  sister.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  take  this  view.  For  the  case 
of  the  wife  is  covered  by  the  words.  For  his 
kin,  that  is  near  unto  him,  ...  he  may  be 
defiled.  The  wife,  being  so  closely  attached 
to  the  husband,  is  not  specifically  named, 
because  that  was  not  necessary,  but  is 
included  under  the  expression,  his  hin,  that 
it  near  unto  him,  just  as  daughter,  grand- 
mother, niece,  and  wife's  sister,  are  covered 
by  the  phrase,  "  near  of  kin,"  without  being 
specifically  named  in  ch.  xviii.  (see  note  on 
eh.  xviii.  18).  Even  when  mourning  is  per- 
mitted, the  priest  is  to  use  no  excessive  forma 
of  it,  still  less  any  that  have  been  used  by 
idolaters.  They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon 
their  head,  neither  shall  they  shave  oflf  the 
comer  of  their  beard  (see  ch.  xix.  27),  nor 
make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  (see  ch. 
xix.  28).  And  the  reason  why  they  are  to 
avoid  ceremonial  uncleanness  in  some  cases, 
and  to  act  with  sobriety  and  gravity  in  all, 
ii  that  they  are  dedicated  to  God,  to  offer 
the  olferings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  the 
bread  of  their  God;  that  is,  the  sacrifices 
which  are  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  altar 
symbolizing  the  action  of  God  (see  note  on 
ch.  iiL  11). 

Vers.  7 — 9. — Moral  uncleanness  or  de- 
filement passes  to  the  husband  and  father 
from  an  immoral  wife  or  daughter,  and 
therefore  the  priest  is  to  be  specially  careful 
in  the  selection  of  his  wife ;  and  his 
daughter,  if  she  leads  a  licentious  life,  is  to 
be  stoned  to  dc ath,  and  then  burnt  with  fire, 
because  she  profaneth  her  father  (cf.  1  Sam. 
\L  17).  In  a  similar  spirit,  St.  Paul  gives 
directions  as  to  the  families  of  those  to  whom 
the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  is  assigned  (1  Tim. 
UL  11;  Titus  i.  6).  Keil  would  unite 
T*r.  4  in  sense  with  vers.  7 — 9,  and  argues 


that  he  shall  not  defile  himself,  being  a  chief 
man  among  his  people,  to  profane  himself, 
refers  to  the  kind  of  marriage  which  the 
priest  is  to  make,  but  the  interposition  of 
vers.  5  and  6  forbid  this  explanation  of 
Ter.  4. 

Vers.  10 — 15. — The  high  priest,  upon 
whose  head  the  anointing  oil  was  poured, 
and  that  is  consecrated  to  put  on  the  gar- 
ments, symbolizing  in  his  person  the  Holy 
One  in  a  more  special  manner  than  the 
otlier  priests,  has  to  aim  so  much  the  more 
at  symbolical  holiness.  He  may  not,  there- 
fore, incur  legal  uncleanness  by  taking  part 
in  the  funeral  rites,  even  of  his  father  or 
mother,  not  being  permitted  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  sanctuary,  which  he  would 
have  to  do  if  he  had  thus  ceremonially  de- 
filed himself.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  he 
should  abstain  from  taking  an  immoral  or  a 
divorced  wife ;  he  may  only  wed  a  virgin  and 
of  his  own  people,  whereas  the  other  priests 
might  marry  widows  and  the  daughters  of 
strangers  dwelling  among  the  Israelites. 
In  the  ordinances  for  priests  given  in  Ezek. 
xliv.,  the  ordinary  priests,  as  well  as  the 
high  priest,  are  forbidden  to  marry  widows, 
nnless  they  be  the  widows  of  priests  (Ezek. 
xliv.  22). 

Vers.  16 — 24. — Perfection  of  the  body 
being  typical  of  perfection  of  the  mind 
and  of  tlie  whole  man,  and  symbolical 
perfection  being  required  of  the  priest  of 
God,  none  may  be  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood with  bodily  defects,  or  excrescences, 
or  grievous  blemishes.  The  translation 
dwarf,  in  ver.  20,  is  better  than  the  mar- 
ginal rendering  "  too  slender,"  or  withered. 
Being  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  these 
priests,  blemished  as  they  were,  were  to  be 
supported  as  the  other  priests  were  sup- 
ported. He  shall  eat  the  bread  of  his  God, 
both  of  the  most  holy,  and  of  the  holy ;  that 
is,  the  priests'  portions  of  the  meat  offerings 
(chs.  ii.  3,  10 ;  vi.  17),  of  the  sin  ofi'ei  ings 
(ch.  vi.  29),  of  the  trespass  ofilerings  (ch. 
vii.  1),  of  the  shewbread  (ch.  xxiv.  9),  which 
were  most  holy,  and  of  the  heave  offerings, 
wave  ofierings,  tirstfruit  olferings,  firstlings, 
and  things  devoted  (Numb.  xi.  11 — 19), 
which  were  holy.  They  were  also  ap- 
parently employed  in  the  less  formal  and 
conspicuous  duties  of  the  priests,  such  as 
examining  lepers,  and  any  other  functinus 
which  did  not  bring  them  nigh  unto  the 
altar.  But  they  were  not  to  profane  God's 
sanctuaries,  by  which  is  meant  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  holy  place,  and  the  court  in 
which  the  altar  stood.  To  none  of  these  is 
the  blemished  priest  to  be  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  officiating,  though  he  might  enter 
the  court  and  probably  the  holy  place  tor 
other  purposes,  and  miglit  eat  the  offering! 
of  the  priests  in  the  accustomed  place. 
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Vers.  7 — 9. — The  marriage  of  the  clergy,  acconlin.:  to  the  discipline  of  the  reformed 
Churches,  ia  one  of  tlie  points  on  which  tiie  latter  bear  a  marked  suiicriurity  U)  tlio 
Latin  Church,  which  forbids  its  bishops  and  priests  to  marry  ;  and  to  the  Greek  Church, 
which  expects  its  priests  to  be  married  before  ordination,  forbids  them  to  marry  a 
■econd  time,  and  requires  celibacy  in  its  bishops. 

L  It  18  MOUE  SCRIPTURAL.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  priests  had  the  liberty  of 
marriage;  in  the  New  Testament,  the  bishops  or  presbyters  had  the  liberty  of  marriage, 
and  '1  imothy  and  Titus  are  instructed  by  St.  Paul  to  select  married  men  for  the  clerical 
•flBce  (1  Tim,  iii.  2,  4;  Titus  i.  6). 

II.  It  18  MOKE  PRIMITIVE.  The  misinterpretation  of  St.  Paul's  words,  "  the  husband. 
of  one  wife"  (which,  rif,'htly  interpreted,  mean  "a  man  faithful  to  one  woman"),  led 
in  early  time  to  the  Greek  discipline  ;  but  the  Latin  practice,  condemned  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  Council  in  TruUo,  was  not  enforced  upon  the  whole  of  the  Western  Church  until 
the  eleventh  century,  nor  is  it  universal  in  it  now. 

III.  It  is  more  human.  The  attempt  to  crush  instead  of  regulate  God-given  in- 
itincts,  whether  by  philosophical  sects  or  religious  bodies,  has  always  led  to  unspeakable 
erils.  In  the  present  case  it  has  led  to  (1)  immorality,  as  testified  by  the  history  of 
every  country  in  which  the  practice  has  existed;  (li)  inhumanity,  as  exiiibited  in  the 
Inquisition  and  at  the  stake,  such  as  a  celibate  priesthood  could  alone  have  been  guilty 
of;  (3)  disloyalty,  which  is  naturally  felt  by  those  who,  having  their  natural  ties  to 
their  country  severed,  become  the  spiritual  police  of  a  foreign  power. 

IV.  Duties  connected  with  it.  1.  For  each  individual  clergyman — to  determine 
whether  marriage  will  or  will  not  "  serve  better  to  godliness  "  (Art.  XXXII.).  2.  To 
select  a  wife  who  will  be  "a  help  meet  for  him"  (Gen.  ii,  20).  3.  To  be  "a  man  of 
one  woman"  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Titus  i.  6),  that  is,  faithful  to  his  wife.  4.  To  "rule  well 
his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity"  (1  Tim.  iii.  4); 
"having  faithtul  children  not  accused  of  riot  or  unruly"  (Titus  i.  6).  5.  "To  be 
diligent  to  form  and  fashion  himself  and  his  family  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  to  make  both  himself  and  it,  as  much  as  in  him  lieth,  wholesome  examples  and 
patterns  to  the  flock  of  Christ "  ((Ordering  of  Priests).  6.  For  the  wife  and  family — to 
follow  his  godly  monitions,  and  to  abstain  from  amusements  of  doubtful  character  or 
tenilency. 

V.  MiNOB  advantages  attached  to  it.  It  gives  occasion  for  the  growth  in  the 
clergy  of  those  graces  of  character  which  come  from  the  cultivation  and  exercise  of  the 
affections — love,  cheerfulness,  self-restraint  for  the  sake  of  others,  hopes  and  fears  for 
others — all  of  which  are  a  pi  evention  of  selfishness.  It  gives  a  willing  and  unpaid  body 
of  assistants  in  ministerial  work  which,  though  not  purely  spiritual,  has  yet  to  be  done 
by  the  clergy.  It  forms  a  natural  link  between  the  clergyman  and  his  parishioners.  It 
ensures  the  education  of  a  considerable  class  throughout  the  country  in  the  principles 
of  religion.  It  spreads  the  practices  of  a  religious  household  to  households  beyond  the 
clergyman's  home,  by  the  natural  effects  of  intermarriage  and  friendly  intercourse.  It 
gives  a  safe  home  to  many  girls  seeking  domestic  service.  It  dissipates  the  lalse  idea 
that  the  state  of  celibacy  is  a  purer  and  more  chaste  condition  than  that  of  matrimony. 
It  gives  an  opportunity  of  learning  by  experience  the  working  of  young  people's 
minds  and  hearts,  and  women's  feelings,  which  is  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  otherwise  safely 
attained  by  the  clergy. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Priestly  qualifications.  Ch,  xxi. ;  cf.  Heb.  vii.  26 — 28 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1—12.  From  the 
moralities  of  the  common  people  we  have  now  to  pass  to  the  morality  of  the  priestly 
class.  As  special  officers,  they  require  special  qualifications.  Not  that  there  are  to  be 
two  moralities  in  the  Church  of  God.  This  idea  is  most  baneful,  leather  do  the 
Divine  regulations  contemplate  the  rise  of  the  whole  people  eventually  into  an  ideal. 
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which  both  classes  are  only  distantly  striving  after.  The  priests,  by  conforming  to 
certain  regulations,  were  really  showing  to  the  people  what  all  should  eventually  be  as 
the  people  of  God.  Keeping  this  in  view,  we  may  profitably  notice  three  requisites 
of  the  priesthood. 

I.  Physical  perfection.  God  ordained  that  he  should  be  served  only  by  men  phy- 
sically perfect.  A  physical  blemish  disqualified  a  man  from  office,  though  not  from 
support.  This  was  surely  to  show  that  it  is  the  perfect  whom  God  purposes  to  gather 
around  him.  It  is  not  descent  nor  connection,  but  personal  perfection,  which  qualifies 
for  Divine  service. 

Now,  in  this  present  life,  the  ideal  was  only  once  realized,  viz.  in  the  person  of  the 
Great  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  physically  and  he  was  spiritually  perfect. 
He  was  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners."  In  him,  therefore,  God 
secured  a  perfect  servant. 

And  although  God's  servants  do  not  re  yet  realize  this  idea  of  personal  perfection, 
they  are  on  the  way  to  realize  it.  This  constitutes  the  kernel  of  our  Cbiistian  hope. 
The  will  of  God  is  our  sanctification ;  that  is,  our  perfect  adaptation  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  for  his  service.  Through  the  grace  of  God  we  are  "  going  on  to  perfection,"  and 
a  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  be  presented  "  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such 
thing  "  before  God.  Hence  we  take  this  physical  perfection  required  of  the  priests  as 
a  promise  of  jierfection  through  grace  in  God's  own  time,  that  we  may  all  serve  him 
as  priests  in  the  sanctuary  on  high. 

II.  Domestic  purity.  The  Jewish  priesthood  were  educated  in  the  family  for  their 
work  in  the  Cliurch  of  God.  Celibacy  and  isolation  were  not  deemed  conducive  to 
sanctity  of  service.  The  priest  was  to  be  the  head  of  a  household,  particular  in 
selecting  a  pure  and  suitable  wife,  and  ruling  his  household  well.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  it  is  only  in  such  circumstances  that  a  full  experience  of  human  nature 
and  society  can  ordinarily  be  secured.  The  family  is  the  Divine  uuit,  the  training- 
school  for  the  larger  society,  the  Church.  Unless  the  priests,  therefore,  had  a  proper 
position  at  home,  and  governed  properly  their  own  households,  they  were  not  likely  to 
rule  well  in  the  Church  of  God.  Eli's  case  is  surely  one  in  point.  A  slack  hand 
at  home,  he  showed  similar  slackness  in  his  public  administration,  and  the  interests  of 
raligion  suffered* 

And  just  as  in  the  former  case  physical  perfection  betokened  the  personal  perfection 
of  the  future  life  which  the  Lord's  servants  are  to  secure,  so  the  domestic  purity  of  the 
priesthood  betokens  the  perfect  society  into  which  the  Lord's  people  are  to  come.  We 
see  a  similar  adumbration  of  this  in  the  New  Testament  direction  about  bishops  and 
deacons  heing  the  husbands  of  proper  wives  and  ruling  their  households  w(  11.  The 
government  in  families  is  the  preparation  for  the  government  in  the  Church  of  Grod. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Church  is  the  larger  family.  And  so  is  the  completed  Church 
above  to  be  a  perfect  family.  We  are  on  the  way  to  a  family  circle  and  a  family  liie 
of  which  the  home  circle  on  earth  is  the  shadow.  God  will  give  his  people  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  him  amid  perfect  social  conditions. 

It  is  in  following  up  this  thought  that  the  Church  collectively  is  likened  to  a  pure 
and  perfect  bride — the  Lamb's  wife.  It  is  the  same  thought  which  likens  heaven  to 
an  everlasting  home.  And,  indeed,  society,  as  thus  constituted  and  secured,  is  but  the 
outcome  of  that  Divine  nature  which,  as  a  Trinity  in  unity,  secured  for  itself  perfect 
society  from  everlasting,  and  creates  the  same  in  the  glorious  purposes  of  grace.* 

III.  Public  spirit.  We  mention  this  as  a  third  characteristic  of  the  priesthood. 
This  was  illustrated  in  perfection  by  the  high  priest,  who  was  to  allow  no  private 
sorrow  to  interfere  with  his  public  service.  The  other  priests  were  allowed  more  liberty 
in  this  regard,  although  theirs  also  had  very  definite  limits ;  but  the  one  great  princii>ie 
reinforced  by  these  regulations  was  public  spirit.  The  priest  was  to  feel  tliat,  as  a  public 
officer,  a  representative  man,  it  was  his  duty  to  sacrifice  the  personal  and  private  to  the 
common  weal. 

Now,  it  is  instructiw  to  observe  that  it  was  this  principle  which  Jesus  carried  out 
all  through.  His  life  and  death  were  the  sacrifice  of  the  pri  rate  and  the  personal  to 
the  public  need.     The  same  spirit  is  imparted  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  is  more  ot  less 

*  QL  Pressens^s  admirable  volume, '  La  Famille  Ghi^tienne,*  paaitim. 
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foithfiilly  carried  out  by  the  Lord's  people.  Moreover,  we  are  on  the  way  to  its  perfect 
illustration  in  the  felicities  of  the  heavenly  world.  There  none  shall  be  for  self  or  for 
a  party,  but  all  for  the  common  weaL  Lord  Macaulay  represents  ancient  Rome  u  th* 
•mbodiment  of  public  spirit. 

"Then  none  wns  for  a  party; 

Then  all  were  for  the  Statu; 
Then  the  >?reiit  man  hclpi^i  the  poof, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  ^eat{ 
Then  lands  were  fnirly  portioned; 

Then  spoils  wero  fairly  sold; 
The  Romans  were  like  brotherg 

In  the  brave  days  of  okL" 

However  faithfully  this  reflects  the  condition  of  things  in  the  golden  age  of  Rome, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  public  spirit  it  iiulicates  sliall  have  its  perfect  emboilinient 
in  the  society  above.  Public  life,  divested  of  all  suspicion  of  selfiahneaa,  will  cha- 
racterize God's  redeemed  ones.  All  personal  and  private  interests  shall  then  merge 
themselves  in  the  common  weal,  and  as  his  servants  serve  God,  they  shall  see  his  face 
and  live  out  his  public  spirit. — R.  M.  K 

Vers.  1 — 24. — Law  of  holiness  for  (he  priests.  In  all  droumstanoea  and  relations  of 
life  the  priests  must  be  an  example  of  purity.  The  higher  the  office,  the  more  conspicuous 
the  example,  and  therefore  the  more  solemn  the  duty  of  preserving  both  body  and  soul 
from  defilement. 

I.  The  blamelessness  of  the  ministry  a  necessity  or  the  CmiRcn's  like. 

1.  Spiritual  leaders  a  natural  requirement  and  a  Divine  appointment.  We  want 
teachers  both  in  word  and  act.  The  priesthood  of  the  old  dispensation  was  abolislied, 
b\it  in  the  new  there  are  those  who,  both  by  their  superior  knowledge  and  piety  and  by 
their  consecration  of  life  to  the  sanctuary,  become  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  Church. 

2.  An  impure  priesthood  the  greatest  calamity  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Like  priest, 
like  people.  The  corruptions  of  the  Middle  Ages  mainly  traceable  to  the  defilement  of 
those  who  should  have  been  first  and  foremost  in  faithfulness  to  truth  and  duty.  The 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  now  is  largely  the  indifiference  ar-i  blindness 
and  worldliness  of  those  who  serve  the  sanctuary.  The  life  of  the  public  representative 
of  religion  should  be  above  reproach  in  all  things. 

II.  God's  house  and  oatise  shoitld  have  the  choicest  and  best  of  human  capacity 
AND  ENERGY  DEVOTED  TO  IT.  1.  That  the  Church  itself  may  be  edified  and  become  a 
praise  unto  God.  Our  religion  demands  and  satisfies  our  highest  efforts.  The  truth 
of  God's  Word  is  inexhaustible  food  for  the  mind  and  delight  to  the  heart.  Endless 
•cope  for  the  development  of  human  powers  in  the  service  of  God.  Worship  should  be 
spotlessly  pure,  a  glorifying  of  humanity  in  the  light  of  Divine  favour.  2.  The  world 
is  won  to  God,  not  by  hiding  the  graces  of  God's  people,  but  by  making  the  light  to 
shine  before  men.  No  limit  to  the  demand  upon  the  talents  and  energies  of  the  Church. 
We  should  ur^e  those  naturally  gifted  and  superior  to  take  their  proper  places.  Yet 
natural  defects  can  be  wonderfully  supplied  by  special  Divine  gifts.  Much  work  has 
been  done  by  the  physically  weak,  and  even  by  those  whose  characters  were  faulty. — R. 

Vers.  1 — 15. — Distinctions  and  degrees  in  obligation.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  there 
is,  as  a  rule,  but  one  law  for  all  subjects.  What  applies  to  one  applies  to  another.  The 
■ame  principles  of  righteousness  are  obligatory  on  both  sexes,  on  all  classes,  conditions, 
nations,  generations  of  men.  This  is  importantly  true ;  but  it  is  a  truth  fubject  to 
certain  not  unimportant  qualifications.     Of  this  latter  we  have — 

I.  iLLUsTRATioira  IN  THE  MosAio  Law.  1.  Respecting  ceremonial  defilement  certain 
distinctions  were  drawn.  (1)  The  commonalty  were  bound  to  avoid  all  defilement  (by 
touching  the  dead,  etc.),  whenever  it  was  practicable  to  do  so;  but  it  was  anticipated 
that  they  would  be  compelled,  sometimes,  to  become  unclean,  and  legal  purifications 
were  accordingly  enjoined.  (2)  But  the  priests  were  to  take  peculiar  care  not  to  incur 
this  ceremonial  defilement  (vers.  1 — 4).  Allowance  was  made  for  natural  human  feel- 
ing  (vers.  2,  3),  but  the  occasions  when  they  might  permit  themselves  to  beccma 
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unclean  were  carefully  prescribed.  (3)  And  the  high  priest  was  not  permitted  to  incur 
defilement  by  "  going  in  to  any  dead  body  "  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  not 
even  "  for  his  father,  or  for  his  mother"  (ver.  11).  2.  So,  respecting  marriage  alliances : 
(1)  the  whole  people  were  under  certain  severe  prohibitions  (Deut.  vii.  3,  4)  ;  but  (2)  the 
priests  were  more  circumscribed  (ver.  7) ;  and  (3)  the  high  priest  was  still  more  limited 
in  his  choice  (vers.  13,  14).  The  Hebrew  nation  was  holy  unto  the  Lord,  and  was 
required  to  separate  itself  from  the  actions  of  surrounding  peoples  ;  the  priests  were 
peculiarly  holy,  ami  must,  therefore,  be  especially  careful  to  walk  in  purity  ;  the  high 
priest  was,  in  position  and  function,  the  holiest  of  all,  and  on  him  it  was  most  particu- 
lai  ly  incumbent  to  shun  every  possible  defilement,  and  to  do  that  which  was  purest  and 
worthiest  in  the  sight  of  God.    We  have  to  consider  what  are — 

II.  The  iLLUSTBATiONS  OF  THIS  PRINCIPLE  UNDEB  THE  GOSPEL.  1.  Eespecting  the 
avoidance  of  evil,  we  may  say  that  (1)  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  bound 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  wrong.  They  who  bear  the  Name  of  the  holy  Saviour, 
though  humblest  members  of  the  smallest  Church,  are,  as  professed  followers  of  his, 
bound  to  walk  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  all  purity  of  heart  and  blanieless- 
ness  of  life ;  but  (2)  ministers  of  his  Church,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  (vers.  9,  15), 
are  especially  bound  to  shun  everything  which  would  bring  discredit  on  the  holy  J^ame 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer  (see  1  Tim.  iii.  2 — 7  ;  Titus  i.  6 — 9).  2.  And  respecting  the 
contraction  of  intimate  alliances  (especially  the  life-long  alliance,  marriage),  we  may 
contend  that  (1)  all  who  are  the  avowed  followers  of  Christ  are  bound  to  be  circumspect 
in  this  most  important  matter  (see  1  Cor.  vii.  39 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14).  The  subject  of  form- 
ing a  life-long  alliance,  by  which  such  serious  spiritual  consequences  must  inevitably 
follow  to  two  human  souls,  and  such  great  and  immeasurable  results  may  follow,  affect- 
ing numbers  of  human  hearts  and  lives,  and  reaching  to  the  most  distant  time,  is  not  to 
be  dismissed  to  the  region  of  harmless  but  helpless  humour,  nor  is  it  to  be  left  to  the 
direction  of  careless  fancy  or  of  worldly  policy ;  it  is  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of  the 
fullest,  profoundest,  heavenliest  wisdom  which  man  and  woman  can  command.  (2)  Of 
those  who  minister  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  yet  more  urgently  demanded  that  in 
the  intimacies  they  form  and  the  life-long  friendships  they  contract,  they  shall  have 
regard  not  to  a  transient  whim,  nor  to  worldly  advantage,  but,  first  and  foremost,  to  the 
glory  of  Christ  and  the  well-being  of  those  whom  they  live  to  serve. — 0. 

Vers.  16 — 24. — Unblemished  service.    We  gain  three  truths  from  these  verses. 

I.  The  pbihaby  tbuth,  intended  fob  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  special  instruction 
contained  in  this  passage  is  that  the  altar  of  God  was  to  be  honoured  in  every  possible 
way ;  therefore  to  be  preserved  from  everything  that  would  bring  it  into  disregard ; 
and  therefore  to  be  unapproached  by  any  priest  who  had  a  bodily  blemish.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  people  to  dissociate  the  altar  itself  from  those  who  ministered  thereat ; 
if,  therefore,  any  physical  disfigurement  had  been  allowed,  and  those  who  were  uncomely 
or  misshapen  had  been  permitted  to  oflBciate,  the  sacred  ordinances  of  God  would  have 
suffered,  in  some  degree,  from  the  association  in  thought  of  the  man  with  the  thing. 
The  priest  with  a  blemish  might  not  "  come  nigh  unto  the  altar,  .  .  .  that  he  profane 
not  my  sanctuaries"  (ver.  23).  We  may  learn,  in  passing,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  influence  for  good  or  ill  which  is  imconsciously  exerted  by  those 
who  minister,  in  any  function,  in  the  Church  of  Christ  on  the  popular  estimate  of  their 
ofiice. 

II.  The  secondary  truth,  applicable  to  us  all.  In  a  typical  system  it  i« 
necessary  that  the  body  should  frequently  represent  the  soul,  the  organs  of  the  one 
picturing  the  faculties  of  the  other.  The  requirement  of  a  perfect  bodily  frame  on 
the  part  of  those  who  "approached  to  offer  the  bread  of  their  God"  (ver.  17), 
intimated  to  them,  and  now  indicates  to  us,  the  essential  and  eternal  truth  that 
the  best  is  to  be  brought  to  the  service  of  Qod :  not  that  with  which  we  can  most  easily 
part,  but  the  very  best  that  we  can  bring.  1.  Not  the  unattractive  service  ("  flat 
nose,"  "  scabbed,"  etc.),  but  that  which  is  as  beautiful  and  inviting  in  its  form  as  we 
can  make  it.  2.  Not  uuacquaintance  with  our  subject  ("  a  blind  man "),  but  the 
fullest  possible  acquisition  and  understanding.  3.  Not  an  example  which  is  defective, 
a  walking  which  is  irregular  (a  "lame  man,"  "  crookbackt  "),  bit  an  upri:;ht,  honour- 
able demeanour,  "  walking  in  the  commandments   of  the   Lord  blameless."    4^  Not 
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•  feeble  and  falterinf!;  delivery  ("brokenhanded"),  but  a  facile,  skilful  "handling  of 
the  Word  of  God."  Wo  may  note,  before  we  pass,  tliat  the  God  whom  we  serve  is 
expectant,  but  u  not  inconsiderate.  Ue  who  refuses  to  allow  a  priest  with  any  bleinisb 
"to  api)ro;ich  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  Gi>d,"  expressly  desired  that  such  priest 
should  "  eat  the  bread  of  his  God,  both  of  the  most  holy,  and  of  tlie  holy  "  (ver.  22);  h« 
mi^ht  not  serve,  but  he  should  not  sufftr,  on  account  of  a  bodily  misfortune.  Go<l 
retjuires  of  us  that,  in  approaching  him,  we  should  bring  not  our  exhaustion  but  onr 
freshmss,  not  our  hurried  but  our  patient  preparation,  not  our  remnants  hut  our 
substance,  not  our  worthless  belongings  but  our  worthiest  self;  at  the  same  time 
he  makes  every  allowance  for  our  weakness,  our  infirmity,  our  human  feebleness 
and  frailty :  "  he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 

III.   A   FURTUEB  TRUTH,   RELATING   TO    THE     FUTURE    LIFE.      We    dare     nOt    hopC  to 

render  to  Gini  any  absolutely  unblemished  service  here.  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no 
•in,  we  deceive  ourselves"  (I  John  i.  8).  Here  our  holiest  services  are  marred  by 
spiritual  imperfection.  It  should  be  our  aim,  our  prayer,  our  endeavour,  to  make 
our  worship,  our  work,  and  our  life  as  little  blemished  as  may  be ;  to  make  all  our 
service  as  elevated  in  spirit  and  motive  as  may  be;  and  doing  this,  we  may  look 
confidently  and  joyously  onward  to  the  time  when  "his  servants  shall  serve  him" 
in  the  very  fulness  of  their  strength  and  joy,  and  when  their  service  shall  be  not 
only  undimmed  by  any  gathering  tear,  but  unstained  with  any  rising  thought 
of  sin. — 0. 

Vers.  1 — 24. — The  perfection  of  the  priesthood.  The  priests,  when  officiating,  and 
eminently  so  the  hiuh  priest,  were  types  of  Christ.  It  was,  therefore,  needful  that  they 
should  be  holy  and  without  blemish.  They  were  also  types  of  Christians,  in  which 
capacity  also  they  must  be  holy,  for  true  Christians  are  so,  though  not  always  without 
klemish.     In  any  case,  then — 

I.  The  PRIESTS  must  be  holt.    1.  They  must  he  holy,  as  types  of  Christ.   (1)  They 
"offered  the  bread  of  their  Gtjd."     So  the  "offerings  made  by  fire"  are  called  (ver.  6). 
The  fire  of  the  altar  of  Calvary  is  the  Godhead  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  became  a 
sacritice  upon  which  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God  can  feast.    Christ,  as  our  Priest,  thus 
offers  himself  unto  God.     (2)  They  are  " crowned "  with  the  "anointing  oil  of  their 
God  "  (vers.  10,  12).     The  anointing  represented  the  lustre  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace. 
When  Jesus  was  "anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness"  on  the  holy  mount,  he  was 
"  crowned  with  p;lory  and  honour,"  and  that  too  "  for  the  suffering  of  death  "  (comp. 
Heb.  iL  9;  2  Pet.  i.  17).     Thus  was  he  "consecrated  to  put  on  the  garments"  of  his 
resurrection,  to  enter  the  holy  places  for  xis  (ver.  10).    2.  They  must  not  defile  them- 
selves by  mourning  for  the  dead,     (1)  If  not  officiating,  they  miiht  defile  themselves 
for  kindred  of  the  first  degree.     For  a  mother,  father,  son,  dau'::hter,  brother,  and  for 
a  sister  that  is  a  virgin.     But  not  for  a  sister  that  is  married.     She  is  "  one  flesh  "  with 
her  husband,  incorporated  in  another  family.     (2)  For  his  wife  he  shall  not  mourn 
(see  ver.  4,  margin;  also  Ezek.  xxiv.  16 — 18).     The  wife  of  the  true  Priest  is  his 
Church  ;  and  she  can  never  die ;  the  gates  of  Hades  cannot  prevail  against  her  (Matt. 
xvi.  18).     Even  her  members  do  not  suffer  through  death ;  it  is  but  the  gate  of  their 
promotion  (John  xi.  25,  26).     (3)  He  must  not  make  marks  of  distraction — baldness 
quarters  in  the  beard,  cuttings  in  the  flesh  (ver.  5).     What  has  the  type  of  Christ  to* 
do  with  the  abominations  of  the  heathen?    In  profaning  themselves  they  profaned 
their  Gkxi  (see  ver.  6 ;  and  comp.  John  i.  14).     (4)  The  priest  officiating  must  not 
mourn ;  nor  shall  he  leave  the  sanctuary  to  defile  it.     Jehovah  dwells  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Christ's  Body.     The  priesthood  can  never  leave  that  sanctuary  (ver.  12 ;  Heb.  vii. 
23 — 28).    3.   Tliey  must  he  holy  in  their  marringe.   (1)  No  priest  must  marry  a  whore 
or  one  deflowered  or  divorced  (ver,  7).    The  Babylonish  harlot,  then,  however  impudent 
and  specious  her  pretensions,  cannot  be  the  Bride  of  Christ.     Those  who  would  be 
joined  to  Christ  must  not  seek  membership  with  her  (Rev.  xvii.  1 — 5 ;  xviii.  4).     (2) 
The  bride  of  the  high  priest  must  be  a  virgin  of  his  own  people  (vers.  13,  14).     The 
descriptions  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  woman 
•f  the  seven-hilled  city  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  Eph.  v.  27 ;  Rev.  xii.  and  xxi.).    (3)  His 
children  must  be  holy  (ver.  14).    They  are  the  children  of  the  truth;  the  seed  oi 
Abraham's  faith.     If  hia  daughter  play  the  wh<M-e,  she  defiles  him ;  and  to  purify  him- 
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self  he  must  give  her  up  to  be  burnt  with  fire  (ver.  9;  Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Such, 
accordingly^  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  scarlet  lady  (Rev.  xvii.  16,  17;  xviii.  9,  10; 
xix.  2,  3). 

XL  TuE  PRIESTS  MUST  BE  WITHOUT  BLEMISH.  1.  Those  wTio  typified  Christ  munt 
he  so  (1)  We  have  an  enumeration  of  blemishes,  any  of  which  would  disqualify  for 
that  iacreil  office  (vers.  18 — 20).  No  doubt  Jesus  was  physically,  as  well  as  mentally 
and  spiritually,  a  perfect  human  being.  Those  expressions  in  Isaiah  (lii.  14;  liii.  2) 
obviously  had  reference  to  his  sufferings  and  humiliations.  (2)  He  that  had  a  blemish 
among  the  sons  of  Aaron  "  must  not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  God."  Had 
not  Christ  been  perfectly  free  from  sin,  he  could  not  have  atoned  for  us  (ver.  17 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  19).  (3)  "  He  shall  not  go  in  unto  the  vail "  (ver.  23).  He  shall  not  represent  him 
that  is  the  Way  to  heaven,  who  is  qualified  to  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood 
(H-b.  vii.  26 — 28;  xiii.  10).  2.  Blemished  priests  might  represent  Christians.  (1) 
"The  bread  of  their  God  they  may  eat"  (ver.  22).  Men  that  have  infirmities  may 
live  on  Christ;  but  he  that  represents  that  Bread  must  be  without  blemish.  (2) 
Blemished  ones  might  eat  of  the  holy  things,  but  unclean  ones  must  not.  Between 
infirmities  and  sins  there  is  a  wide  difference.  Infirmities  do  not  exclude  men  from 
fellowship  with  God,  but  sins  do  (Isa.  lix.  1,  2;  Rom.  viii.  35 — 39).  Those  who 
eat  the  bread  of  the  Enchnrist  should  be  holy  in  life,  else  they  profane  the  Name 
they  profess  to  revere.  (3)  Too  frequently  have  blemished  priests  represented  gospel 
ministers.  The  New  Testament  gives  laws  to  ministers  and  their  wives ;  and  those 
who  instruct  others  should  do  so  by  example  as  well  as  precept  (1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  iv.  12). 
They  should  not  be  "  blind,"  viz.  to  the  meaning  of  God's  Word.  They  should  not  be 
"lame"  in  hand  or  foot,  but  able  to  show  an  example  in  workinj;  and  walking. 
They  must  have  nothing  superfluous  nor  deficient.  "  They  must  not  be  wise  ahove^ 
or  wise  without,  "  that  which  is  written."  The  priest  who  was  "  holy  to  his  God"  was, 
therefore,  to  be  holy  to  his  people  (vera.  6 — 8) ;  and  so  must  the  gospel  minister  be 
esteemed  for  his  work's  sake  (1  Thess.  v.  IS). — J.  A.  M. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXTI. 

This  chapter,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
«di.  xxi.,  (1)  commands  that  the  ceremo- 
nially defiled  priest  shall  not  officiate  or 
partake  of  the  sacrificial  offerings;  (2)  de- 
clares who  may  and  who  may  not  partake 
of  the  priests'  portions  of  the  sacrifices; 
(8)  orders  that  every  sacrificial  victim  be 
unblemished. 

Vers.  1 — 9. — In  the  previous  chapter,  the 
priests  have  been  commanded  to  avoid  oc- 
casions of  ceremonial  defilement,  but  tliere 
are  times  in  which  they  must  be  unclean. 
At  these  times  they  are  here  instructed 
that  they  must  abstain  from  their  priestly 
functions,  and  not  even  eat  of  the  priests' 
portions  until  they  have  been  cleansed. 
The  c/>mnjan<i  to  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  that 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  holy 
things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  ver.  2, 
must  be  rtjad  in  the  lis;ht  of  the  following 
verses,  and  understood  to  mean  that  they 
are  to  separate  themselves  from  the  hoh/  things 
when  they  are  unclean.  The  different  forma 
of  uncleannesB  which  are  to  produce  this 
effect  are  enumerated  in  vers.  4 — 6.  In 
mofit  cases  the  uncleanness  would  not  last 


beyond  sunset  on  the  day  on  which  it  was 
incurred,  but  occasionally,  as  when  a  priest 
became  a  leper,  a  permanent  disqunlifiCMtion 
would  be  caused,  or  one  that  lasted  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  The  Jaw 
with  respect  to  abstaininjif  from  holy  things 
while  unclean  is  to  be  of  permanent  obliga- 
tion. Whoever  disobeys  it  is  to  be  cut  off 
from  God's  presence ;  that  is,  he  is  to  be 
excluded  from  the  sanctuary  by  being  de- 
prived of  his  priestly  office.  Ver.  8  repeats 
the  prohibition  of  eating  flesh  containing 
blood. 

Vers.  10 — 13. — The  previous  paragraph 
having  forbidden  the  priests  to  eat  of  the 
holy  things  while  in  a  state  of  ceremonial 
uncleanness,  naturally  leads  to  the  question, 
Who  has  the  right  of  eating  them  ?  The 
answer  is,  the  priest's  family.  The  members 
of  the  priest's  family  here  specified  are  those 
only  about  wliom  any  question  might  have 
arisen,  namely,  the  slaves,  who,  as  being 
incorporated  into  the  priest's  household,  have 
a  right  of  eating  of  the  priestly  food  not 
enjoyed  by  lodgers  in  his  house  or  by  ser- 
vants hired  with  his  money;  and  married 
daugliters  who  have  returned  to  thf'ir  father's 
roof  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  their 
husband,  or  of  being  divorced,  without  aaj 
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ohlMren  of  their  own.  Under  those  oir- 
oumstani'eB,  it  is  ruled  that  they  become  once 
more  a  part  of  the  priest's  family,  and  able 
to  exercise  the  privilepea  of  that  position. 
The  priest's  wife  nnd  t-oun  and  uiimiirried 
daughters  are  not  here  mentioned,  as  no 
qui'utioD  arose  about  them. 

Ver.  14. — As  the  sacrifloial  meals  nuulo  a 
part  of  the  ttipends  of  the  priestly  body, 
any  oik  who  iniidvertontly  took  a  share  in 
them  by  eating  of  the  holy  thing  unwittingly, 
when  ho  ha<l  no  right  to  do  f-o,  had  to  refund 
the  value  of  tlio  meat,  witlione  fifth,  that  is, 
twenty  per  cent.,  added  to  it.  He  thus  ao- 
knowledpjod  that  he  had  "committed  a 
trespass  in  the  holy  things  of  tlie  Lord,"  the 
case  fulling  under  the  rule  given  in  oh.  t. 
15,  16,  "  And  he  shall  make  amends  for  the 
harm  that  he  hath  done  in  the  holy  thing, 
and  shall  add  the  fifth  part  thereto,  and 
give  it  unto  the  pricst."  In  the  fifth  chapter 
a  trespass  offering  of  a  ram  is  also  ordered, 
which,  tliough  not  specified,  ia  probably 
understood  here  also. 

Vers.  15,  16. — These  verses  present  some 
difficulties  of  construction.  The  rendering 
of  the  Authorixed  Version  is  as  follows: 
And  they  shall  not  profane  the  holy  things 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  offer 
nnto  the  Lord;  or  suffer  them  to  bear  the 
iniquity  of  trespass,  when  they  eat  their  holy 
things :  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them.  If 
this  rendering  is  accepted,  it  would  mean 
that  the  priests  are  not  to  profane  the  holy 
things  by  any  irregularity  on  their  part  as 
to  the  eating  of  them,  nor  to  suffer  laymen 
to  incur  the  guilt  of  a  trespass  by  eating 
them.  The  marginal  rendering,  which  is  to 
be  preferred,  gives  the  passage  as  follows: 
And  they  »}iall  not  profane  the  holy  thingt 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  offer  nnto 
Ike  Lord ;  or  lade  themselves  with  the  iniquity 
of  trespass  in  their  eating.  According  to 
this  traislation,  the  meaning  would  be  that 
laymen  (who  had  been  spoken  of  in  the 
previous  verse)  should  not  profane  the  holy 
things,  or  become  guilty  of  a  trespass  (as 
defined  in  ver.  15)  by  eating  them.  Tech- 
nically and  literally,  David  was  guilty  of 
this  trespass  in  an  Hga^ravuted  form,  when 
he  and  his  followers  ate  the  shewbread  at 
Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6),  ibr  the  shewbread  was 
not  only  holy,  but  most  holy.  But  his  act  ia 
excused  by  our  Lord,  on  the  plea  of  necessity 
(Matt.  xii.  3,  4),  even  though  it  was  done  on 
the  sabbath  day  (1  Sam.  xxi.  5,  margin). 

Vers.  17 — 25.— Just  as  the  priests  who 
offer  to  the  Lord  are  to  be  ceremonially  and 
morally  holy,  so  the  animals  offered  to  him 
are  to  be  physically  perfect,  in  order  (1)  to  be 
types  of  a  future  perfect  Victim,  (2)  to  sym- 
bolize the  "perfect  heart  "which  Grod  requires 
to  be  given  to  him,  and  (3)  to  teach  tho  duty 
of  oU'erini;  to  hini  of  our  best    Whatsoever 


hath  a  blemish,  that  shall  ye  not  offer.  Th« 
list  of  bleniiHhort  and  malformations  which 
exclnde  from  the  altar  is  given;  tliey  ar« 
Huch  as  deform  the  animal,  and  make  it  les* 
valuable:  blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or 
having  a  wen,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  ye  shall 
not  ott  jr  these  unto  the  Lord,  nor  any  animal 
that  is  bruijBod,  or  crushed,  or  broken,  or  cut, 
that  i.s,  oi strafed  in  any  manner.  Tho  clansa 
following  the  mention  of  castrdtioa— neither 
shall  ye  make  any  offering  thereof  in  your 
land— literally  translated,  mither  shall  y» 
iiuihe  in  your  land,  prohably  forbids  castra- 
tion altogether,  not  merely  the  olfering  of 
Ciistrated  animals  in  sacrifice.  The  expres- 
sion. Ye  shall  offer  at  your  own  will,  should 
be  understood,  as  before, /or  your  acceptance 
(see  note  on  ch.  ii.  1).  Only  one  exieptioa 
ia  made  as  to  blemished  offerings  ;  an  animal 
that  hath  any  tiling  superfluous  or  lacking  in 
his  parts  may  be  olfered  for  a  freewiU  offer- 
ing, but  not  for  a  vow  (for  the  di.stiiution  of 
these  offerings,  see  note  on  ch.  vii.  16). 
These  rules  as  to  unblemished  victims  are 
to  apply  to  the  offerings  of  strangers  as  well 
•8  of  Israelites. 

Vers.  26,  27. — Extreme  youth  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  blemish  in  an  animal  in  the 
same  way  as  other  defects.  During  the 
young  creature's  first  week  of  existence  it  is 
not  considered  as  having  arrive  d  at  the  per- 
fection of  its  individual  aud  sepamto  life, 
and  therefore  only  from  the  eighth  day  and 
thenceforth  it  shall  be  accepted  for  an  offer- 
ing made  by  Are  unto  the  Lord.  Up  to  what 
ago  an  animal  niii,'ht  be  offered  is  not  stated. 
Gideon  is  narrated  as  offering  a  bullock  of 
seven  years  old  (Ju'lg.  vi.  25). 

Ver.  28. — A  lesson  of  charity  ia  added.  A 
young  animal  and  its  mother  are  not  to  be 
killed  (though  reference  is  specially  made 
to  sacrifice,  the  general  word,  not  the  sacri- 
ficial term,  for  slaying  is  used)  on  the  same 
day,  just  as  the  kid  is  not  to  be  seethed  in 
its  mother's  milk  (Kxod.  xxiii.  19;  Deut. 
xiv.  21),  nor  the  mother  bird  be  taken  from 
the  nest  with  tho  young  (Deut.  xxii.  6). 
Thus  we  see  that  the  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  are  not  to  be  rudely  shocked  by  an 
act  of  afiparent  cruelty,  even  when  no  harm 
is  thereby  done  to  the  object  of  that  act. 
Mercy  is  to  be  taught  by  forbidding  anything 
which  may  blunt  the  sentimont  of  mercy  in 
the  human  heart. 

Vers.  20,  SO. — Two  forms  of  peace  offer- 
ings, the  vowod  and  the  voluntary  offerings, 
having  been  mentioned  in  ver.  21,  the  law 
as  to  the  third  form,  thanksgiving  offerings, 
is  repeated  from  ch.  vii.  15  (where  ^ee  note). 

Vers.  31  —33.  —These  verses  form  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Section  and  of  the  Part,  en- 
joining obedience  to  God's  commandments, 
reverence  for  his  Name,  and  consequent 
hoIiuesB. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  17 — 25. — The  perfection  demanded  in  the  sacrificial  victims  contains  a  typical, 
a  syiiibulical,  and  a  moral  lesson. 

I.  They  must  be  perfect,  that  they  may  be  types  of  Christ.  The  perfect 
\ictim  must  not  be  represented  by  anything  imperfect.  There  are  but  few  points  in 
which  the  perfection  of  Christ,  both  absolute  and  in  relation  to  the  work  which  as  tlie 
appointed  Victim  he  was  to  fulfil,  could  be  foreshadowed  by  the  animals  offered  in 
sacrifice,  but  this  was  one — that  they  should  be  without  blemish  and  perfect  of  their 
kind.  "The  blood  of  Christ  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without 
spot  to  God,"  is  the  antitype,  we  are  taught  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  "the 
blood  of  bulls,  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,"  which 
"sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh"  (Heb.  ix.  13,  14).  For  "ye  know,"  says 
St.  Peter,  "  that  ye  were  redeemed  .  .  .  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot "  (1  Pet.  i.  18, 19)  ;  "  who  did  no  sin  "  (1  Pet.  ii.  22) ; 
who  "  gave  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweetsmelling  savour  " 
(Eph.  V.  2).  The  physical  freedom  irom  blemish  on  the  part  of  the  animal  typifies  the 
"  epotlessness  "  of  Christ. 

XL  They  must  be  perfect,  that  they  may  symbolize  the  perfect  heabt  with 
WHICH  ALL  SERVICE  MUST  BE  DONE  TO  GoD.  They  symbolized  the  integrity  of  soul 
with  which  the  offerer  made  his  offering,  and  the  purity  of  intention  required  of  all 
who  present  themselves  or  anything  that  they  do  to  God  and  his  service.  A  gift  to 
God  is  unacceptable,  and  not  accepted,  if  there  be  in  it  anything  superfluous,  viz.  self- 
display,  or  anything  lacking,  namely,  the  spirit  of  love.  God  chose  those  whom  he 
afterwards  called  into  his  Church  to  "  be  holy  and  without  blame  (or  blemish)  beture 
him  in  love  "  (Eph.  i.  4),  "  that  ye  may  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  ot 
God  "  (CoL  iv.  12),  "  that  ye  may  be  periect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing  "  (Jas.  i.  4). 
Imperfection  must  always  mark  man  and  his  work,  seeing  that  "  the  infection  of 
nature  doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regenerated"  (Art.  IX,);  but  the  Christian 
must  not  rest  satisfied  with  aiming  at  anything  but  the  highest.  His  purpose,  however 
marred,  must  be  to  please  God  perfectly. 

III.  They  must  be  perfect,  because  what  we  oive  to  God  must  be  costly  to  ub. 
"  And  the  king  said  unto  Araunah,  Nay ;  but  1  will  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  jirice : 
neither  will  I  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me 
nothing.  So  David  bought  the  threshingfloor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver  " 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  24).  "And  if  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not  evil?  and  if  ye 
offer  the  lame  and  sick,  is  it  not  evil  ?  offer  it  now  unto  thy  governor ;  will  he  be 
pleased  with  thee,  or  accept  thy  person  ?  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Mai,  i.  8).  "  But 
cursed  be  the  deceiver,  which  hath  in  Ms  flock  a  male,  and  voweth,  and  sacrificeth  unto 
the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing:  for  I  am  a  great  King,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  my  Name 
is  dreadful  among  the  heathen  "  (Mai.  i.  14).  The  cost  of  our  drifts  to  God  need  not  be 
absolutely  great — the  widow's  two  mites,  which  make  a  fai  thing,  may  be  more  than 
all  that  the  ricii  cast  into  tlie  treasury  (Mark  xii,  41 — 44),  Whatever  we  give,  it  must 
be  of  our  best,  the  best  effort  of  our  intellect,  the  best  affections  of  our  hearts.  What- 
ever wp  are  most  attached  to,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  up,  if  God  demands 
the  sacrifice  at  our  hands. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

▼ere.  1 — 33. — IToliness  of  priests  and  sacrifices.  While  much  that  appertained 
only  to  a  temporary  dispensation,  still  great  principles  included  in  the  formal 
regulations,  as — 

1.  Religion  sanctifies,  preserver,  and  perfects  the  whole  humanity  of  man,  1,  It 
preserves  the  true  order — Gtid  tinst,  the  creature  subject  to  the  Creator.  2.  It  utilizes 
the  central  power  of  human  nature,  the  moral  and  spiritual.  The  mind  is  the  man, 
aad  the  mind  is  not  mere  intellect,  but  moral  consciousness  and  aspiration  after  God, 
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3.  It  puts  the  individual  and  the  social  in  their  true  relation  to  that  which  supporta 
both — the  positive  and  public  worship  of  God.  The  temple  at  Jeriisaleiu  represented 
the  centre  of  the  nation,  Jehovah's  throne.  Humanity  can  be,  will  be,  developed  into 
ft  true  family  of  nations  only  round  the  house  of  God.  All  non-religious  iullueuces  arc 
di6iiitegratin<^  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

II.  The  life  of  man  ib  the  sanctification  of  all  other  life  on  the  eabth. 
The  lower  natures  depend  on  the  higher.  God  has  tau'^ht  us  by  his  Law  not  only  to 
ose  them,  but  to  reverence  them  and  to  hallow  their  instincts  and  the  laws  of  nature 
•8  exhibited  in  them.  Science  may  discover  secrets,  but  it  will  not  protect  the  weak. 
The  reverence  for  that  which  is  below  ua  is  even  more  a  yielding  up  of  our  nature  t 
the  Spirit  of  God  than  the  mere  bowing  prostrate  before  that  which  is  above  us.  Tlie 
selfishness  and  tyranny  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker  cau  only  be  cast  out  by 
reIi<];ion. 

III.  All  I.AW  18  consistent  with  free  agency.  "  At  your  own  will."  The  true 
service  of  God  is  that  which  the  heart  renders.  We  blend  our  will  with  Gud's  will  in 
the  acceptable  life.  At  your  will,  but  by  the  regulations  of  the  Law.  The  mere 
capricious  individualism  of  the  present  day  is  no  true  liberty,  but  becomes  the  most 
degrading  bondage.  The  covenant  relation  of  Jehovah  with  his  people  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  their  obedience:  "I  hallow  you,"  therefore  hallow  my  commandments 
and  my  Name.  In  that  loving  bond  of  sanctification  all  believers  find  their  strength. 
They  are  not  their  own,  they  are  bougiit  with  a  price.  Paul  rejoiced  to  be  a  "  slave  of 
Jesus  Christ."  The  Jews  made  their  Law  unto  death,  not  life,  because  they  departed 
from  its  simplicity  and  forgot  its  spirituality,  and  *'  made  the  Word  of  God  of  none 
effect  by  their  traditions,"  forging  their  own  fetters.  The  key-note  of  the  Law  is 
redemption.  "  I  am  the  Lord  which  brought  you  out  of  Egypt,"  etc.  The  key-note 
of  redemption  b  love. — K. 

Priestly  disqudlificationt.  Ch.  xxii. ;  cf.  Matt.  xxv.  31 — 46.  We  saw  that  inherited 
Infirmity,  such  as  is  mentioned  in  vers.  18 — 21  of  last  chapter,  while  it  excludes  from 
office,  does  not  exclude  from  sustenance.  We  now  come  across  a  disqualification 
sufficient  to  exclude  from  both  office  and  support,  and  this  is  contracted  d'fihinent. 
Any  priest  venturing  before  God  with  uncleanness  upon  him  will  be  cut  off  from  his 
presence.     We  are  taught  hereby — 

I.  That  it  is  contracted,  not  transmitted,  defilement  which  necessitates  com- 
plete EXILE  fbom  Jehovah.  Tlie  priest's  child  providentially  scarred  or  maimed, 
whose  blemish  has  been  from  the  womb,  and  in  which  he  had  no  voluntary  bhare,  which 
excluded  properly  from  office,  is  not  excluded  from  sustenance  from  the  altar ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  who  has  through  neglij:ence  or  waywardness  contracted  defilement 
is,  while  it  lasts,  excluded  altogether  from  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood. 

The  bearing  of  such  an  arrangement  upon  the  question  of  vriyinal  sin  is  plain  on  the 
least  thought.  The  fact  of  original  sin  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one  wiio  studies 
intelligently  the  question  of  heredity.  Moreover,  "  representative  responsibility,"  as  a 
principle  of  providence,  shows  how  we  are  held  responsible  for  acts  of  others  in  which 
we  have  had  no  conscious  share.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that 
transmitted  evil  will  not  of  itself  condemn  its  possessor  to  perpetual  exile  from  God. 
When  an  infant  dies,  who  has  never  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  contract  any 
conscious  defilement,  who  has  never  added  to  original  sin  any  actual  transgiession,  it  is 
comforting  to  think  that  the  righteous  Governor  will  not  e.xclude  any  such  from  the 
privilege  ot  ajproaching  him,  but  will  puige  away  their  inheritance  of  evil,  and  fit  them 
for  his  everlasting  fellowship.  We  believe  in  the  salvation  of  the  great  multitude  who 
die  before  coming  to  the  years  of  discretion. 

IL  Casual,  as  distinguished  from  pebmanent,  connection  with  the  priesthood 
disqualifies  a  person  from  partaking  of  the  things  of  the  altar.  No  mere  casual 
guest,  or  even  a  hired  servant  of  a  priest's,  was  to  eat  of  the  holy  things.  If  a  servant 
had  been  purchased,  and  so  became  personally  incorporated  with  the  priestly  family,  he 
might  sat  of  them.  There  is  a  corresponding  casual  and  a  corresjonding  permanent 
association  with  the  Lord's  work.  Only  those  who  enter  on  it  with  whole  hearts,  whc 
dedicate  themselves  to  it,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  need  expect  to  participate  ia  ite  privi 
legea ;  while  the  mere  casual  associate  will  find  himself  excluded  ia  the  end. 
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rn.  The  8ACRrFicE3  were  to  be  as  unblemished  as  the  offioiatino  peiestb; 
ANT  PHYsiuAL.  DEFECT  DISQUALIFIED  THEM  FROM  ACCEPTANCE.  The  Unblemished  cha- 
racter of  the  sacrifices  teaches  the  same  truth  which  we  have  already  considered-  Ab 
the  sacrifices  were  practically  substitutions,  their  perfection  was  to  teach  man  not  only 
that  his  Substitute  must  be  perfect  if  God  would  accept  him,  but  that  he  himself  must 
be  perfected,  if  he  is  to  serve  God  in  the  great  hereafter  in  a  priestly  spirit.  At  the 
same  time,  man  is  encouraged  in  the  present  state  to  offer  what  he  can,  even  though  it 
be  not  perfect.  God  does  not  insist  on  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  work  of  his 
people.  If  it  is  willing  (ver.  23) — if  it  is  really  a  "  freewill  offering  " — ^then  God  will 
accept  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  The  perfection  is  to  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  as  the  ideal  to  which  we  must  always  be  struggling ;  meanwhile,  we  are  to  bo 
doing  all  we  can  with  willing  minds,  even  though  our  work  is  often  poor  at  best. 

IV.  Inhuman  acts  disqualify  sacrifices  otherwise  acceptable.  Thus  a  bullock, 
sheep,  or  goat,  would  not  be  acceptable  till  after  the  eighth  day.  It  would  have  been 
inhuman  to  liave  denied  it  its  week  with  its  dam.  Moreover,  may  not  the  seven  days 
with  the  dam,  like  the  seven  days  before  the  man-child's  circumcision,  represent  a 
perfect  period  spent  under  parental  care,  and  thus  become  an  emblem  of  the  providen- 
tial use  of  the  family  institution? 

Again,  the  dam  and  the  young  were  not  to  be  put  to  death  on  the  same  day.  It  has  an 
inhuman  appearance  about  it,  like  the  seething  of  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk;  and  God 
arranged  that  the  terms  of  the  fifth  commandment  should  be  illustrated  by,  and  not 
transgressed,  even  among  the  lower  animals. 

While,  tlierefore,  sacrificial  worship  entailed  much  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  innocent 
victims,  there  was  a  humane  element  to  run  through  the  service  of  the  priests,  and 
inhumanity  would  disqualify  them  from  sacrificially  serving  God. — R.  M.  E. 

Ver.  3. — The  service  of  abstention.  There  were  certain  bodily  conditions  which, 
under  the  Levitical  institutions,  were  suggestive  of  spiritual  impurity,  and  those  who 
suffered  from  them  were  accounted  ceremonially  unclean.  Priests  thus  affected  were 
disqualified  for  the  ministry  of  the  tabernacle,  and  were  deprived,  for  a  time,  of 
sacerdotal  privileges:  they  might  not  "go  unto  the  holy  things."  Any  priest  who 
was  disobedient  to  this  precept  would  be  "  cut  off  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 
To  those  who  were  thus  unfortunate  there  was  one  service  left, — the  service  of 
obedient  abstention.  They  would  be  disappointed;  they  might  feel  somewhat 
humiliated;  but  there  was  left  to  them  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  acceptable 
service  of  offering  not  or  eating  not  "  unto  the  Lord  "  (see  Rom.  xiv.  6), 

It  often  happens  to  us  that  by  some  misfortune — perhaps,  as  here,  some  bodily  afflic- 
tion— we  are  disabled  and  detained  from  active  service :  it  may  be  from  (1)  Christian 
work,  or  (2)  public  worship,  or  (3)  daily  duty  (business  or  household  activities). 
That  which  is  unavoidable  and  for  which  we  are  not  responsible  may  shut  us  out  from 
many  valued  privileges.  In  this  case  we  must  render  the  service  of  abstention. 
We  can — 

L  Submit  in  patience. 

II.  Believe  with  cheerful  confidence  :  have  faith  to  accept  the  truth  that 
"  they  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait ; "  that  God  is  as  well  pleased  with  the  passive 
service  of  those  whom  he  desires  to  "  be  still,"  as  with  those  who — 

"...  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest," 

III.  Wait  in  hope.  The  hour  will  come,  here  or  hereafter,  sooner  or  later,  when  all 
bodily  disabilities  will  have  disappeared,  and  fullest  access  be  giver  to  the  presence  of 
the  Lord- — C. 

Vers.  10 — 15. — The  guilt  of  profanation.  That  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice 
was  "  holy  unto  the  Lord  ; "  these  were  "  holy  things  "  (ver.  10) ;  "  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify 
them  "  (ver.  16V  They  might  only  be  partaken  of  by  the  priests  and  their  families. 
Hence  we  have  here  a  precise  limitation  of  membership  of  the  family  ;  it  included  the 
returned  daughter  and  the  permanent  servant,  but  did  not  include  the  hireling  or  the 
visitor,  etc.     We  mav  note,  in  passing,  (1)  the  regard  which  God  paid  (and  still  payi) 
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to  the  sanctity  of  family  life,  and  our  duty  to  guard  it ;  (2)  the  fact,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  mere  blood  relatiousliip  does  not  suffice  to  socure  the  favour  of  God  ;  witnt'b.s 
Nadab  and  Abihu.  The  son  of  the  holiest  minister  of  Christ  may  be  a  Bervaat  of  the 
evil  one,  and  an  enemy  of  Gkxi.     Hut  th«  lesson  of  the  text  is — 

L  That  God  would  have  us  bkpauatk  bomk  things  fuom  others  which  wb  must 
TREAT  AS  SACRED.  "  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them  "  (ver.  16).  That  which  is  closely 
connected  with  himself  is  particularly  "  holy," — his  Name,  his  truth,  his  worsliip ;  also 
our  own  spiritual  and  immortal  naturo  -^  ^he  world  which  is  to  come,  etc. 

IL  That  wk  are  under  some  temptation  to  diskeoaed  his  holt  wilu  Forget- 
fulness,  the  spirit  of  levity  and  untimely  humour,  the  contaf^io\i«nes8  of  human 
example,  that  tendency  towards  the  formal  and  mechanical  wiiicli  Injlongs  to  our  frail 
humanity, — these  things  will  account  for  it.  'I'he  forms  which  this  irreverence  or  pro- 
fanation takes  are  manifold:  (1)  taking  in  vain  the  holy  Name  of  God,  our  Father, 
Saviour,  Sanctifier;  (2)  misuse  of  scriptural  words — those  especially  which  are  of 
peculiar  sacrodness;  (3)  irreverence  in  prayer  or  praise;  (4)  the  utterance  of  Divine 
truth  by  unhallowed,  unappreciative  lips;  (5)  the  partaking  of  the  sacramental  elements 
by  those  who  are  unreconciled  to  God ;  (6)  misappropriation  of  substance  which  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

IIL  That  ministebs  op  Christ  should  bb  specially  os  their  quard  against 
THIB  COMMON  AND  oFFENSiVB  BIN.  There  are  two  reasons  why  those  who  minister  in 
holy  things  sliould  "watch  and  pray"  against  the  commission  of  this  wrong-doing. 
1.  They  are  under  special  temptation  to  commit  it.  Their  very  professional  familiarity 
with  the  truth  and  service  of  Grod  is  likely  to  beget  irreverence,  utterance  without 
feeling,  action  without  inspiration.  2.  Their  example  is  more  influential.  Irreverence 
on  the  part  of  the  minister  is  certain,  in  time  if  not  immediately,  to  tell  on  the  people. 
It  will  be  communicated  to  them ;  or,  at  the  very  least,  it  will  seriously  lessen  and  lower 
the  impression  which  would  otherwise  be  made  on  their  hearts  and  lives. — G. 

Vera.  17 — 30. — Character istica  of  acceptable  service.  The  very  fact  that  all  the 
points  here  referred  to  have  been  fully  brought  out  before  lends  strong  emphasis  to 
them  as  matters  of  vital  importance  in  the  estimation  of  Gkni.  If  our  worship  and 
service  are  to  be  acceptable,  there  must  be — 

L  Spontaneity  ok  bpirit.  "  Ye  shall  offer  at  your  own  will "  (ver.  19) ;  "  when  ye 
will  offer  .  .  .  offer  it  at  your  own  will"  (ver.  29).  There  is  a  wilfulness  in  worship 
which  is  blamable  (Col.  ii.  23) ;  but  there  is  a  willingness,  a  "  cheerfulness  in  giving," 
which  is  peculiarly  acceptable  unto  God.  The  service  which  is  rendered  of  necessity, 
under  strong  constraint  and  against  the  inclination  of  the  spirit,  has  the  least 
virtue,  if,  indeed,  it  have  any  at  all.  That  which  proceeds  from  a  heart  in  fullest 
S3rmpathy  with  the  act,  delighting  to  do  the  will  of  Ck)d  (Ps.  zL  8),  is  well  pleasing 
unto  him. 

II.  (-'omparattvb  excellency.  "  Ye  shall  offer  ...  a  male  without  blemish,  .  .  . 
whatsoever  hath  a  blemish,  that  shall  ye  not  offer:  for  it  shall  not  be  acceptable  for 
you,"  etc.  (vers.  19 — 22).  If  the  Hebrew  worshipper  brought  that  creature  from 
flock  or  herd  which,  as  being  blemished,  was  least  valuable,  he  did  that  which  was 
offensive  rather  than  acceptable.  He  put  his  Creator  and  Redeemer  (ver.  33)  in  the 
second  place,  and  his  own  material  interests  in  the  first  place.  He  was  to  bring  his 
best  to  the  holiest.  We,  too,  must  avoid  this  fatal  error — must  rise  to  this  spiritual 
height.  We  must  not  put  off  our  Redeemer  with  that  which  we  shall  miss  the  least — 
in  kind,  in  substance,  in  time ;  we  must  bring  to  his  altar  the  sweetness,  the  strength, 
and  the  beauty  of  all  that  we  have  to  bring  ;  we  must  reserve  the  choice  treasures  lor  his 
hand  of  love.  So  far  as  may  be  in  a  world  of  imperfection,  our  offering  to  a  Divine 
Saviour  " shall  be  perfect  to  be  accepted"  (ver.  21). 

IIL  Regard  for  a  solemn  pledge.  Absolute  perfection,  the  positively  whole  and 
imblemished  animal,  might  be  difficult,  or  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  secure.  Heuce 
some  relaxation  from  the  rule  was  allowed  iu  the  case  of  the  free-will  offering.  But  in 
the  redemption  of  a  vow  no  such  departure  was  permitted  (ver.  23),  Any  vow  which 
was  made  unto  God  was  considered  to  be  in  the  last  degree  obligatory  (Deut.  xxiiL 
21,  22;  Eccles.  t.  4,  5;  Ps.  IxxvL  11).  When  "God's  vows  are  upon  us,"  when  we 
stand  pledged  before  him  (1)  to  discharge  certain  functions,  or  (2)  to  abstain  from 
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certain  evils  or  perils,  we  should  feel  that  we  are  bound  with  peculiarly  streng  bonds 
to  make  our  sacrifice,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  in  ita  fulness  and  integrity. 

IV.  Absence  of  impurity.    (Ver.  20 ;  see  oh.  vii.  15 — 18.) 

V.  Pbeferknce  of  the  Divinb  will  to  human  obatifioatioh.  "Strangers* 
might  bring  their  offerings  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  It  was  a  pleasing  and  gratifying 
thing  to  witness  the  stranger  bringing  his  bountiful  tribute  to  the  altar  of  Jehovah. 
It  gratified  the  national  feeling.  But  nothing  might  be  accepted  from  the  foreigner  which 
was  not  worthy  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  His  will  to  receive 
only  unblemished  offerings  must  outweigh  their  readiness  or  eagerness  to  receive  out- 
side testimony  to  the  excellency  of  their  institutions.    We  may  be  too  eager  to  welcome 

■the  tribute  of  the  stranger;  we  must  require  of  him  that  he  worship  in  sincerity  and 
purity.  The  honour  and  the  will  of  God  should  be  more  to  us  than  the  passing 
gratification  we  gain  from  any  source  whatever.  Whatever  we  lose,  he  must  ba 
honoured  and  obeyed. — 0. 

Vers.  27,  28. — The  culture  of  kindness.  The  words  of  the  text  remind  us,  by  con- 
trast, of  two  truths  which  are  of  value  to  us  as  disciples  of  Christ.  1.  That  the  human 
spirit  is  never  too  young  to  be  offered  to  God,  whether  (1)  in  parental  devotion  or  (2) 
in  self-dedication  (ver.  27).  2.  That  two  generations  of  the  same  family  may  offer 
themselves  simultaneously  to  the  service  of  God.  Parent  and  child  have  not  unfre- 
quently  made  profession,  in  the  same  hour,  of  attachment  to  Christ,  and  have  simul- 
taneously *'  given  themselves  unto  the  Lord."  But  the  main  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  tht 
culture  of  kindness.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Divine  precept.  There  would  be  an  ap- 
parent ruthlessness  in  taking  away  the  young  immediately  firom  its  dam,  and  also  in 
slaying  mother  and  offspring  together  on  the  same  day.  Therefore  these  acts  must  be 
avoided.  Everything  should  ^  done  to  foster  kindness  of  heart,  considerateness  of 
feeling,  as  well  as  justice,  purity,  righteousness  of  life.  The  culture  of  kindness  is  an 
act  of  piety.    It  is  well  to  consider — 

I.  The  two  spheres  in  which  rr  should  be  exhibited.  1.  The  human  world: 
the  home;  the  social  circle;  mankind  at  large.  2.  The  animal  world.  Everything 
that  has  life  has  feeling,  and  has  a  claim  on  our  considerateness.  We  may  add  to  its 
pleasure  or  may  multiply  its  pain ;  may  prolong  or  shorten  life. 

n.  The  two  motives  by  which  we  should  be  actuated.  1.  The  inherent 
excellency  of  kindness.  Unkindness  is  a  shameful,  shocking,  deteriorating  thing ; 
kindness  is  intrinsically  beautiful,  admirable.  2.  The  will  of  God.  These  his  laws 
(and  see  Deut.  xxii.  6 ;  xxv.  4)  are  an  indication  of  his  will ;  and  we  may  be  sure  it  is 
the  will  of  him  who  creates  and  sustains  sentient  life  that  his  human  children  should 
be  kind  to  the  dumb  creatures  of  his  thought  and  skill. 

Ill,  Thb  two  sources  of  cultivation.  1.  That  of  our  own  minds.  We  must 
impress  on  ourselves  that  it  is  no  less  a  tyrannical  and  cruel  thing  to  use  our  great 
power  to  oppress  the  feeble  creatures  at  our  feet  than  it  would  be  for  others  of  vastly 
superior  size  and  strength  to  our  own  to  oppress  and  injure  us.  We  must  remind 
ourselves  of  those  obvious  considerations  which  will  foster  kind  feelings  and  restrain 
from  hurtful  actions.  2.  That  of  those  who  teach  us.  The  parents  and  teachers  of 
youth  who  do  not  inculcate  kindness  toward  the  feeble,  whether  of  the  animal  or  the 
human  world,  sadly  neglect  their  duty  to  their  charge.  Young  people  may  grow  up 
ignorant  of  languages  or  sciences,  and  they  may  yet  be  admirable  and  useful  men  and 
women ;  but  those  who  have  not  learnt  to  hate  cruelty  and  to  admire  kindness  will 
have  a  blot  on  their  character  which  no  attainments  will  hide. — C. 

Vers.  1 — 16. — 2%«  eating  of  the  holy  things.  We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  blemishes  which  precluded  a  priest  from  ministering  at  the  altar  did  not 
hinder  him  from  eating  of  the  holy  thinpis.  The  ordinary  Israelite,  therefore,  would 
not,  by  similar  blemishes,  be  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  his  religion.  There  are, 
however,  other  things  which  would  disqualify.  These  are  now  brought  under  our 
notice,  together  with  the  provisions  by  which  they  might  be  removed.    Consider — 

I.  Disqualifications  fob  eating  op  the  holy  things.  1.  With  respect  to  priests. 
(1)  A  priest  would  be  disqualified  by  any  uncleanness  in  his  flesh  ;  thus,  if  he  were  a 
leper.    The  reason  is  that  leprosy  was  a  notable  emblem  of  sin.     Or  if  he  had  aaj 
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rnnnincr  i>*su(>.  Such  thinca  are  in  themselves  lontlTJome,  and  evince  a  corrupt  sfnte  ol 
the  body,  and  therefore  fittingly  represent  moral  corruption.  This,  under  every  di«- 
pensation,  excludes  men  from  that  fellowship  with  God  which  was  shadowed  in  the 
eiiting  of  the  holy  things.  (2)  He  would  be  disqualified  by  contact  with  a  human 
corpee,  or  with  the  carcase  of  any  unclean  animal.  The  moral  lesson  here  is  that  "evil 
communiiatinns  corrupt  good  manners,"  that  the  "friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
•gainst  God."  2.  With  respect  to  the  familiea  of  j>ri»st».  (\)  The  stranger  that 
Bojourneth  in  Israel  must  become  regularly  proselyted  to  entitle  him  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Law.  So  those  who  would  enjoy  the  oorre8jx)nding  spiritual  privileges  of  the 
gospel  must  first  become  disciples  of  Jesus.  (2)  The  hiri*d  servant  in  the  family  of  » 
priest  is  not  siifficiently  incorporated  in  the  family  to  entitle  him  to  eat  of  the  holy 
things.  And  there  are  servants  of  the  gospel — persons  who  take  a  commendable 
interest  in  its  outward  j)rosperity — who  yet  are  not  of  the  '*  household  of  faith,"  and 
have  no  experience  of  its  spiritual  mysteries.  (:^)  The  daughter  of  a  priest,  by  marrying 
a  stranger,  forfeits  her  right  to  eat  of  the  holy  things.  If  now  in  her  father's  house, 
she  is  simply  a  visitor,  and  has  to  be  provided  with  common  food.  By  yoking  with 
the  ungoilly,  the  children  of  God  forfeit  his  favour,  and  are  only  tolerated  in  the  Church 
as  yisitors.  3.  These  hiwa  may  not  be  invaded  with  impunity.  (1)  If  by  accident 
they  were  transgressed,  there  was  mercy  for  the  offender  when  he  made  reparation. 
This  was  the  original  value,  with  a  fifth  part  added  (ver.  14).  Paul  obtained  mercy 
for  his  sin  against  the  gospel  of  Christ,  "because  he  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief." 
(2)  For  the  wilful  presumptuous  transgression  of  the  Law  there  was  no  mercy  in  its 
provisions.  "That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  my  presence"  (ver.  3).  "They  shall 
therefore  keep  mine  ordinance,  lest  they  bear  sin  for  it,  and  die  therefore,  if  they 
profane  it"  (ver.  9).  There  is  a  law  of  extremity  also  under  the  gospel  (Matt.  xii. 
31,  32 ;  Acts  T.  1—11 ;  Heb.  vi.  4—6 ;  x.  26—29  ;  1  John  t.  16). 

II.  How  THESE  DISQUALIFICATIONS  MAT  BE  REMOVED.  1.  In  Bome  coses  by  statute. 
(1)  Thus  the  servant  of  the  high  priest,  bought  with  his  money,  tho\igh  formerly  an 
alien,  is  now  so  incorporated  into  his  family  that  he  may  freely  eat  of  the  holy  things. 
Being  purcnased,  he  is  permanently  under  the  power  of  the  priest,  and  has  no  option 
to  leave  his  service.  So  we,  being  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  by  a  thorough 
repentance  and  conversion,  renouncing  all  freedom  to  act  against  his  will,  may  claim 
the  privileges  of  his  service.  (2)  Those  bom  in  the  house  of  the  priest,  viz.  to  his 
slaves  or  permanent  servants,  are  also  reckoned  as  belonging  to  his  family,  and 
privileged  to  fare  as  his  own  children.  This  birth  into  the  household  expresses  more 
than  mere  natural  descent  from  a  godly  ancestry.  The  children  of  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  were  not  those  naturally  descended  from  him,  but  those  who  were  also 
the  children  of  his  faith.  Natural  birth  in  a  godly  family  now  gives  the  initiation  to 
goodness,  but  the  privileges  of  the  gospel  can  only  lie  enjoyed  by  tho.<ie  who  follow  up 
their  advantages.  (3)  The  daughter  of  a  priest,  as  we  have  seen,  by  marrying  a 
stranger,  forfeited  her  right  to  eat  of  the  holy  things.  She  was  the  figure  of  a  back- 
slider. But  if  there  were  no  issue  of  the  marriage,  and  her  husband  were  dead,  and  she 
return  to  the  house  of  her  father  as  in  her  youth,  she  may  again  partake  of  the  holy 
things.  This  teaches  us  God's  mercy  to  the  wanderer  from  Christ  who  returns  to  him 
with  a  true  conversion  (see  Luke  xv,  11).  2.  In  some  cases  by  ordinance.  (1)  If  a 
man  contract  pollution  by  contact,  he  "shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  things,  unless  he  wash 
his  flesh  with  water"  (vers.  4 — 6).  As  the  baptism  of  utater  was  necessary  to  qualify  the 
ceremonially  impure  to  eat  of  the  holy  things  which  were  typical,  so  is  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ohost  required  to  remove  moral  impurity,  and  give  us  the  privilege  of  real 
fellowship  with  God  (Heb.  x.  22).  (2)  After  this  washing,  "  and  when  the  sun  is 
down,  he  shall  be  clean,  and  shall  afterward  eat  of  the  holy  things"  (ver.  7).  The 
natural  or  civil  day  began  at  sunrise ;  the  holy  day  at  sunset,  viz.  when  nature  is 
involved  in  the  sliadow  of  death.  So  it  is  in  the  turning  from  nature  to  grace  that  we 
enter  into  the  privileges  of  fellowship  with  God. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers,  17 — 33. — Lawi  of  the  oblation*.  These  naturally  follow  thoee  concerning  th« 
priests,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  earlier  portion  of  this  chapter.  They  niay  be 
considered — 

L  With  respect  to  thr  sacbificbs.     1.    Thete  muat  Im  the  animal$  prescribmi, 
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(1)  dean  creatures.  To  ofifer  swine  upon  God's  altar  would  be  aji  outrageous  insult  to 
his  purity.  It  would  be  figuratively  equivalent  to  asking  his  ai  ceptance  and  approval 
of  passions  and  conduct  the  most  filthy  and  loathsome.  To  attempt  to  foreshadow  in 
the  sacrifice  of  a  hog  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  would  be  against  the  most  sacred  propriety 
a  horrible  blasphemy.  (2)  Clean  creatures  of  kinds  specially  selected  by  God.  These 
are  "  of  the  beeves,  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats  "  (ver.  19).  The  roebuck  and  the  hart 
are  clean  creatures,  but  not  of  the  kinds  selected,  so,  however  they  may  be  fitted  to 
represent  saints,  viewed  under  particular  aspects,  they  were  too  wild  and  intractable 
to  be  made  fit  emblems  of  Christ.     2.  They  must  he  individuals  without  blemish. 

(1)  They  must  be  free  from  disease.  Therefore,  if  they  have  "  scurvy,"  or  a  "  wen," 
or  a  "  running  scab,"  which  are  symptoms  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  they  are  pro- 
nounced unfit.  For  disease  is  generally  taken  as  an  emblem  of  sin,  and  in  this  sense 
the  reason  should  be  understood,  "  because  their  corruption  is  in  them "  (ver.  25). 

(2)  There  must  be  no  natural  deformity,  such  as  having  any  part  too  much  extended, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  contracted.  "  We  are  sliapen  in  iniquity."  From  our 
birth  we  are  marred  with  moral  deformities.  But  not  so  Jesus.  He  was  in  his  birth 
the  "holy  thing."  (3)  They  must  have  no  acquired  blemish — no  bUndness,  lameness, 
fracture,  or  mutilation  of  any  kind.  By  actual  transgression  we  have  fallen  upon  moral 
disasters.  But  Christ  "fulfilled  all  righteousness,"  and  must  not  be  foreshadowed  by 
any  imperfect  creature.  (4)  The  same  perfection  was  required  in  the  sacrifice  that  was 
required  in  the  priests.  The  best  service  and  the  best  sacrifice  should  be  given  to  the 
best  Being  (see  Mai.  i.  8,  12 — 14).  The  priest  and  the  sacrifice  were  alike  types  of  the 
same  Lord  Jesus,  our  Priest  and  Sacrifice.  (5)  But  who  is  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of 
the  victim  ?  The  Jews  say  the  sagan,  or  suffragan  high  priest,  had  to  determine  this.  Now, 
Annas  sustained  that  office  under  Caiaphas,  and  he  accordingly  sent  Jesus  bound  to 
Caiaphas,  viz.  as  a  Sacrifice  fit  to  be  offered  (see  John  xviii.  12 — 14, 24).  The  offerer  also 
had  to  pass  his  judgment  upon  the  creature  he  selects  from  his  herd  or  flock.  If  Pilate 
be  viewed  as  a  representative  person  in  this  capacity,  we  hear  him  say, "I  find  no  fault 
in  this  man."  But  God  himself  is  the  ultimate  Judge;  and  has  he  not  emphatically 
approved  of  Christ?  (See  Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  5 ;  John  xii.  28.)  3.  Blemished  creatures 
may  he  given  as  free-will  offerings.  (1)  These  were  not  prescribed  in  the  Law,  though 
permitted.  They  were  things  which  piety  might  add  to  what  was  essential.  They 
were  not  types  of  Christ,  so  they  might  be  imperfect.  (2)  Piety  will  give  to  God  the 
most  perfect  thing  she  possesses  when  she  would  acknowledge  his  worthiness  to  be 
honoured.  But  she  would  also  express  with  humility  the  imperfection  of  her  best 
services,  and  this  she  miuht  do  most  appropriately  in  the  offering  of  a  blemished  obla- 
tion. (3)  But  when  the  free-will  offering  is  for  a  vow,  then  an  imperfect  thing  will 
not  be  accepted.  In  this  case  the  offering  is  prescribed  in  the  Law  because  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  ofierer  to  retract  (see  Acts  v.  4).  And  the  sacrifice  for  a  vow  was  a 
figiu-e  of  Christ,  who  is  pledged  in  the  covenant  of  our  redemption  (see  Ps.  xxii.  2o : 
xl.  6,  7). 

II.  With  respect  to  their  offering.  1.  They  may  not  he  offered  tUl  after  the 
eighth  day.  (1)  For  this  there  was  a  reason  of  humanity.  The  creature  must  remain 
"  seven  days  under  the  dam."  The  Laws  of  God  are  framed  to  inculcate  kindliness 
and  tenderness  of  heart.  (2)  It  has  also  a  reason  of  health.  For  the  animal  is  scarcely 
formed  in  the  first  week  of  its  life.  Its  hair  and  its  hoofs  are  not  grown.  It  is  not 
wholesome  food.  (3)  But  the  typical  reasons  are  the  more  important.  The  "eighth 
day  "  was  that  upon  which  circumcision  took  place.  The  imjwrt  of  both  rites,  that  of 
circumcision  and  that  of  sacrifice,  is  the  same.  Both  represent  the  cutting  off  of  the 
Holy  Seed  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  to  men. 
The  Jews  say  that  the  eighth  day  was  specified  so  that  a  sabbath  must  be  included,  for  that 
"  the  sabbath  sanctifies  all  things."  No  doubt,  when  the  great  sabbath  of  the  eighth 
day  arrives,  which  is  that  of  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  all  things  in  that  state  will  be 
sanctified.  That  state  will  be  the  consummation  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant. 
2.  An  animal  and  iti  young  may  not  he  killed  the  same  day.  (1)  This  law  respects 
fowls  as  well  as  larger  creatures  (see  Deut.  xxii.  6).  It  inculcates  tenderness  of  heart. 
(2)  But  it  has  also  a  gospel  import.  It  teaches  that  utter  desolation  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  atonement.  Life  is  spared  oecause  life  is  sacrificed.  The  death  of 
Christ  is  vicarious ;  it  is  for  the  hfe  of  the  world.    3.  It  should  be  eaten  the  same  dap 
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on  which  it  is  killfd.  (1)  The  moral  here  is  tl)at  we  must  not  dcliiy  to  avail  ourselvea 
of  the  benefits  of  redoiiiption  in  Clirist.  On  the  nidrrow  (ver.  30)  it  may  b(!  too  late. 
(2)  On  the  third  d;iy  it  will  be  certainly  too  late  (see  ch.  vii.  15;  xix.  (5,  7).  The  third 
day,  or  age,  is  that  of  our  resurrection  (see  Hos.  Ti.  2).  If  we  neglect  Kalvatiou  until 
then,  it  cannot  be  realized.  Let  us  improve  the  opjwrtunitics  of  our  probation.  4,  They 
thould  he  olfered  devoutly.  (I)  The  Name  of  God  must  not  be  profaned.  God's  Nam« 
is  hallowed  by  keepiii<5  his  commandments  (vers.  31,  32).  The  Name  of  God  will  be 
hallowed  when  his  kingdom  is  come,  for  then  his  will  sliall  be  dono  upon  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven  (Matt.  vi.  9,  10).  (2)  He  is  to  be  recognized  as  our  Redeemer.  "  I  am  the 
Lord  which  hallow  you,  that  brought  you  out  of  the  land  ot  Egypt,  to  be  your  God." 
That  redemption  was  only  a  figure  of  the  preat  redemption  tlirou;:h  which  God  hallows 
his  people  in  truth,  of  which  alao  tha  oblationi  of  the  Law  were  figurei.  Thia  ia  never 
to  be  forgotten. — J.  A.  11. 


PAET  IV. 


HOLT  DAYS  AND  SEASONS:  WEEKLY,  MONTHLY,  ANNUAL, 
SEPTENNIAL,  AND  EVERY  HALF-CENTURY. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEE  XXIIL 


This  Part  consists  of  chs.  xiiii.  and  xxv., 
with  ch.  ixiv.  parenthetically  introduced. 

Every  religion  must  have  its  round  of 
holy  days  and  seasons:  1.  To  give  occasion 
for  manifesting  joyous  thankfulness  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things.  2.  To  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  past  events  around  which 
religious  associations  cling.  3.  To  impress 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers  those 
■acred  mysteries  which  are  regarded  as 
essential  characteristics  of  the  system. 

1.  The  duty  and  happiness  of  rejoicing 
before  the  Lord  find  a  prominent  place 
under  the  llosaic  dispensation,  as  they 
must  in  any  religion  where  man  feels 
himself  in  a  covenant  relation  with  God, 
brought  nigh  to  him  by  himself,  and  no 
longer  estranged  from  him  who  is  his  only 
true  life  and  happiness.  Accordingly,  the 
first  thought  of  the  annual  Jewish  festivals 
is  that  of  joyous  thankfulness,  such  as  is 
becoming  to  reconciled  children  grateful  to 
their  Father  for  the  many  boimties  that 
they  receive  at  his  hands.  The  first  gift  of 
God  of  which  man  becomes  conscious  is 
that  of  the  daily  sustenance  provided  for 
him,  and  therefore  we  should  expect  holy 
days  to  be  appointed  to  commemorate  the 
ur^Ticus. 


goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  the  gifts  of 
the  earth.  The  first  aspect,  therefore,  in 
which  to  regard  the  three  great  annual 
festivals — the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles — is  that  they  were 
days  of  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  dispensed  by  God  to  man. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Passover.  We 
read  at  vers.  10,  11,  "When  ye  be  come  into 
the  land  which  I  give  unto  you,  and  shall  reap 
the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf 
[or  an  omer']  of  the  firstfruits  of  your  harvest 
unto  the  priest:  and  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf 
before  the  Lord,  to  be  accepted  for  you :  on 
the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  the  priest  shall 
wave  it."  The  words,  '*  the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath,"  mean,  as  we  shall  see,  the  day  after 
the  first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread,  that  is, 
the  second  deiy  of  the  feast,  Nisan  16,  which 
fell  early  in  April,  wnen  the  first  barley  was 
ripening  in  Palestine.  On  the  14th  day  of 
Nisan  (the  day  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice)  a  cer 
tain  quantity  of  standing  bailey  was  markeii 
oflF,  by  men  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  a  field  pi  lughed  the  previous  autumn 
and  aown  at  least  ten  weeks  before  the 
Passover,  but  not  prepared  artificially  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hasten  the  crop.  On  the 
following  day,  Nisan  15,  at  sunset,  three 
men  were  sent  to  the  selected  field,  and,  ia 
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the  presence  of  witneaaeB,  cut  the  ears  of 
com  before  marked,  and  brought  them  into 
the  temple.  On  the  next  day,  Nisan  16, 
this  com,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  sheaf  or 
of  flour,  was  oflered  to  the  Lord  by  being 
waved  before  him,  and  then  consigned  to 
the  priest.  Here,  by  the  presentation  of 
the  firetfruita  of  the  year,  an  acknowledg- 
ment is  made  that  the  products  of  the  earth 
are  by  right  God's.  This  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 

Secondly,  as  to  Pentecost.  After  the  sheaf, 
or  omer,  had  been  ofliered  on  Nisan  16,  it  was 
allowable  to  make  the  new  year's  barley 
into  bread,  but  the  dedication  of  the  grain 
crops  was  not  complete  until  a  portion  of 
the  wheat  crop  had  also  been  offered.  This 
was  done  a  week  of  weeks  later,  at  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  forty-nine  days  after 
the  presentation  of  the  barley,  and 
fifty  days  after  the  first  day  of  Unleavened 
Bread.  On  this  day,  two  leavened  loaves, 
of  the  game  size  as  the  shewbread  loaves, 
were  waved  before  the  Lord,  and  then  de- 
livered to  the  priest.  These  loaves  were 
made  out  of  ears  of  com  selected  and  reaped 
as  the  barley  had  been  seven  weeks  before, 
and  then  threshed  and  ground  in  the 
temple.  They  were  regarded  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  though  they 
were  not  made  of  the  first  cut  wheat ;  and 
from  their  presentation  the  festival  has 
the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Harvest  (Exod. 
xiiii.  16);  the  Feast  of  the  Firstfruits  of 
the  Wheat  Harvest  (Exod.  xxiv.  22);  the 
Day  of  the  Firstfruits  (Numb,  xxviii.  26) ; 
while,  from  its  date  relatively  to  the  Pass- 
over, it  is  called  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  22 ;  Deut.  xvi.  10).  The  name. 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  is  found  only  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Tobit  ii.  1 ;  2  Mace.  xii.  32), 
and  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ii.  1 ; 
XX.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  8).  The  meat  offerings 
might  not  be  made  of  the  new  year's  flour 
until  these  two  loaves  had  been  offered. 

Thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  The  festivals  connected  with 
the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  products  of 
the  soil  were  not  ended  until  the  Feast  of 
Ingathering  (Exod.  xxiii.  16;  xxxiv.  22), 
or  Tabernacles  (ver.  34;  Deut.  xvi  13; 
Ezra  iii.  4;  Zech.  xiv.  16;  Jer.  vii.  2),  had 
been  celebrated.  This  festival  oocunwd 
about  th«  beginning  of  Ootob«r,  ftnd  oom- 


memorated  the  final  gatliering  in  of  all  the 
fruits  of  the  year,  specially  of  the  olives 
and  the  grapes.  It  was  observed  by  a 
general  dwelling  in  booths  made  of  the 
branches  of  palms,  willows,  olives,  pines, 
myrtles,  and  other  close-growing  trees  (ver. 
40 ;  Neh.  viii.  15),  in  which  all  the  Israelite 
males,  with  the  exception  of  the  sick,  lived 
for  seven  days,  and  kept  harvest  home. 

2.  The  second  aspect  in  which  t(j  regard 
the  annual  festivals  is  the  historical  one. 
The  Passover  is  characterized  by  its  histori- 
cal associations  to  a  greater  degree  than 
either  of  the  other  festivals.  The  whole 
national  life  of  the  Israelites  received  its 
character  from  the  Egyptian  Exodus,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  anniversaries  of  their  religious 
year  began  with  its  commemoration.  It  was 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Egypt 
which  gave  to  the  Paschal  sacrifice  and  the 
Paschal  feast  their  primary  signification; 
and  while  to  us  the  Passover  festival  serves 
as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  those  events,  to 
the  Jew  it  served  as  a  memorial  of  them, 
preventing  them  from  ever  being  forgotten 
or  disregarded  (cf.  Exod.  xiii.  3 — 1 6).  The 
ancient  Cliristian  Fathers  suggested  that 
the  Fea$t  of  Pentecost  commemorated  the 
institution  of  the  old  dispensation  at  Sinai, 
as,  to  Christians,  it  recalled  the  institution 
of  the  new  Law  by  the  gift  of  the  fiery 
tongues  at  Jerusalem.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  Maimonides  and  the  later  school 
of  Hebrew  commentators,  and  it  is  a  very 
probable  conjecture;  but  as  no  appearance 
of  it  is  found  in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments, 
nor  even  in  early  Hebrew  writers,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  certainty.  Historically,  the 
Fecut  of  Tabernacles  is  generally  considered 
to  commemorate  the  dwelling  in  tents 
throughout  the  forty  years'  wandering  in 
the  wilderness ;  but  if  this  were  so,  it  would 
have  been  called  the  Feast  of  Tents,  for  the 
words  "tent"  and  "tabemacle"  differ, 
and  the  Israelites  did  not  dwell  in  taber- 
nacles in  the  wilderness.  Rather,  it  com- 
memorates the  first  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  after  setting  forth  from  Egypt, 
which  took  place  at  "  Succoth,"  the  ?iieaning 
of  which  word  is  "  tabernacle  "  (Exod.  xii. 
37).  Thus,  as  the  event  historiially  associ- 
ated with  the  first  harvest  festival,  the 
Passover,  was  the  setting  forth  from  Egypt, 
that  fissooiatod  with  the  lost,  tb^  ?<«at  9f 
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Tkbcmncles,  was  the  resting  at  the  end  of 
the  first  (lay's  jounioy  at  Suoooth,  where 
the  pt'oplu  now  felt  that  they  were  free,  and 
began  to  rejoice  in  their  freedom. 

8.  The  typical  churactor  of  the  feasts, 
as  well  as  their  historical  character,  is  more 
apparent  in  the  I'atnover  than  in  the  other 
two  feasts.  St.  raul's  testimony  on  this 
point  is  sufficient :  "  For  even  Christ  our 
Piissover  is  bacriticed  for  us :  therefore  let 
UB  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven, 
neitlier  with  the  leaven  of  mcdice  and  wicked- 
ness, but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of 
■incerity  and  truth  "  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  Here  we 
have  the  typical  character  of  the  Paschal 
lamb,  aud  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
authoritatively  declared  to  us.  The  blood 
of  the  lamb  slain  on  the  night  before  the 
Exodus,  being  the  means  whereby  the 
Israelites  were  delivered  from  the  destruction 
which  fell  on  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  tlie  land,  typified  the  still  more  efiQcacious 
bloodsliedding  by  which  the  redemption  of 
Christ's  people  was  wrought.  The  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  if  it  commemorated  the  gift  of  the 
Law  at  ftlount  Sinai,  pointed  thereby  to  the 
giving  of  the  bt  tter  Law  on  the  day  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles 
in  Jerusalem  ;  and  in  any  case,  as  a  Feast  of 
Firstfruits,  it  was  emblematic  of  tfiose  first- 
fruits  of  the  Christian  Church  presented  to 
God  on  that  day  (Acts  ii.  41).  "rhe  Feast  of 
rafcemac^es.inwhich  God's  people  commemo- 
rated their  rejoicing  in  their  newly  found 
liberty  after  tlie  slavery  of  Egypt,  awaits  its 
full  typical  fulfilment  in  the  spiritual  joy  of 
the  redeemed  after  they  have  been  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  the  flesh  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  world ;  but  its  typical  meaning 
is  partially  fulfilled  in  the  blessed  peace  and 
joy  spread  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  God  by  reason  of  their  adoption 
in  Christ,  whereby  we  have  obtained  an 
inheritance  with  the  saints  (Eph.  i.  11,  18). 

In  the  annual  fast  held  on  the  10th  of 
Tisri,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  the 
typical  element  outweighs  any  other.  The 
present  and  the  past  sink  away  in  compari- 
son with  the  future.  The  day  suggests  no 
thought  of  the  seasons  or  of  the  products  of 
the  earth,  and  it  recalls  no  event  of  past 
history.  It  teaches  a  lesson — the  need  of  re- 
conciliation;  and  by  the  entrance  of  the 
hif^  priest  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  saori- 


flcial  blood,  and  by  the  oen-mony  of  the 
8(ape{,'oat,  it  typically  foroiha.lowH  how  tliat 
reconciliation  is  to  be  efTectod. 

The  mouthiy  festivals  had  a  purpose 
different  from  the  annual.  They  occurred 
on  the  new  moon,  or  the  firnt  day  of  ouch 
month,  and  their  intention  was  to  dedicate 
each  month  to  God.  Only  one  of  these 
monthly  f(!stivals  is  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
tor— the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  It  is  the  feast 
of  tlie  new  moon  of  the  sacred  seventh 
month,  with  which  the  civil  year  began. 
Because  it  was  New  Year's  Day,  it  had 
more  ceremonies  attached  to  it  than  the 
first  days  of  the  other  months.  Whereas 
the  feasts  of  the  new  moons  in  other  months 
only  sanctified  the  special  month  which  they 
began,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  sanctified  also 
the  whole  year,  and  was  therefore  an  annual 
as  well  as  a  monthly  feast. 

The  weekly  festival  was  the  sabbath  (see 
Exod.  XI.  10 ;  Deut.  v.  15).  This  feast 
sanctified  each  week,  as  the  monthly  feasts 
sanctified  each  month ;  and  like  the  annual 
festivals,  it  looked  both  backwards  and 
forwards  :  backwards,  to  the  sanctification 
bestowed  upon  it  "  Because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created 
and  made"  (Gen.  ii,  3);  forwards,  to  the 
great  sabbath  in  which  Christ  rested  in  the 
grave,  and  yet  farther  onwards  to  another 
sabbath  still  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  God. 

The  sabbatical  year  and  the  jubilee  were 
extensions  of  the  sabbatical  principle — 
certain  civil  and  religious  institutions  and 
regulations  being  attached  to  each  of  them. 

Vcr.  2. — Concerning  the  feasts  of  the  Lord, 
which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convoca- 
tions, even  these  are  my  feasts.  The  trans- 
lation should  rather  be,  The  appointed  times 
which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations, 
these  are  my  appointed  times.  The  appointed 
times  (mo'adijn)  include  the  great  fast  as 
well  as  the  festivals,  and  the  weekly  and 
monthly  as  well  as  the  annual  holy  days. 
The  primary  purpose  with  which  the  follow- 
ing enunitration  of  holy  days  is  introduced, 
is  to  give  a  list  of  the  holy  convocations. 
While  the  Israelites  were  ttUl  dwelling  in 
the  wilderness,  a  holy  convocation  appears  to 
have  been  a  religious  assembly  of  all  th« 
males  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle.  After 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  a  religious  gather- 
ing for  prayer  or  festive  rejoicing  in  all  their 
dwellings,  that  is,  wherever  tney  lived, 
would  have  satisfied  the  comm&ad  to  hold 
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•  holy  convocation,  except  on  the  three 
freat  festivals,  when  all  who  could,  "  kept 
the  feast "  at  Jerusalem.  There  were  in  all 
seven  holy  eonvoeations  in  the  year,  besides 
the  Babbath,  namely,  the  first  and  last 
day§  of  Unleavened  Bread,  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  the  first  and  last  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Ver.  8. — The  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
rest.  This  is  a  very  strong  expression,  liter- 
ally, the  sahbath  of  sabhatism,  which  doubles 
the  force  of  the  single  worfl.  Ye  shall  do  no 
work  therein.  The  sabbath  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement  were  the  only  days  in  which  no 
work  might  b©  done,  whereas  on  the  other 
festivals  it  wa»  only  no  servile  work  that 
might  be  done.  It  is  not  to  be  observed 
•olely  where  the  tabernacle  is  pitched  or 
the  temple  is  built,  but  in  every  town  and 
village  of  Canaan — ^in  all  your  dwellings. 
In  the  sanctuary  itself  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristicd  of  the  sabbath  were  &  holy  con- 
vocation, the  renewal  of  the  shewbread,  and 
the  burnt  ofl"ering  of  two  lambs  with  their 
meat  and  drink  ofierings  (Numb.  xxviiL 
9,  10) ;  elsewhere  it  was  observed  only  by 
the  holy  convocation  and  rest  from  all 
labour.  It  commenced  at  sunset  on  Friday 
evening,  and  continued  till  sunset  on 
Saturday  evening.  In  later  days  the  hour 
at  which  it  began  was  announced  by  three 
blasts  of  the  priests'  trumpets,  immediately 
after  which  a  new  course  of  priests  entered 
on  their  ministry. 

Ver.  4. — This  verse  repeats  the  statement 
or  heading  contained  in  ver.  2,  with 
reference  to  the  annual  holy  day,  the  sab- 
bath having  been  disposed  of  in  ver.  3. 

Ver.  5. — In  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  at  even  is  the  Lord's  passover.  The 
month  of  Nisan  was  made  the  first  month  of 
the  religious  year  in  consequence  of  the  origi- 
nal Passover  having  taken  place  in  it  (Exod. 
xii.  2).  On  the  occasion  of  the  first,  or 
Egyptian,  Passover,  all  heads  of  a  family, 
either  singly  or  two  or  three  heads  of  families 
in  conjunction,  provided  themselves  with  a 
lamb  or  a  kid  on  the  10th  day  of  Nisan, 
killed  it  in  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and, 
taking  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  dipped  it  in  the 
blood  and  struck  the  lintel  and  two  side 
pests  of  the  doors  of  their  houses  with  the 
blood.  They  then  roasted  the  animal  whole 
for  eating,  added  to  it  unleavened  bread, 
and  garnished  it  with  bitter  herbs.  They 
made  themselves  ready  to  eat  it  by  dressing 
themselves  for  a  journey,  "  with  their  loins 
girded,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their 
staff  in  their  hands"  (Exod.  xii.  11),  and 
thus  they  ate  it  in  baste,  in  a  standing 
position.  The  meaning  of  the  ceremony  is 
explained  by  what  was  taking  place  at  the 
•anM  tina.    On  the  same  night,  after  th« 


blood  had  been  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel 
and  side  posts,  God  slew  the  firstborn  of  all 
who  had  not  exhibited  this  symbol  of  their 
having  been  bronglit  into  covenant  with 
himself,  and  the  Israelites  set  off  hurriedly 
on  their  departure  from  Egypt.  It  was 
commanded  that  the  day  should  be  kept 
hereafter  in  like  manner  as  a  memorial,  and 
that  the  following  seven  days  should  b© 
kept  as  a  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  (Exod. 
xii.  14, 15).  This  command  is  here  concisely 
repeated,  as  it  is  again  repeated  in  Deut. 
xvi.  1 — 8.  One  very  considerable  change 
was,  however,  necessarily  made  in  the  method 
of  its  observance.  Originally,  each  head  of 
a  household  or  combination  of  households 
sacrificed  the  lamb  himself,  and  sprinkled 
the  blood  upon  the  doorposts  and  linteL 
But  after  the  establishment  of  the  Aaronio 
priesthood  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
priestly  authority  previously  vested  in  each 
head  of  a  house  (chs.  viii.,  ix.),  and  after  the 
stringent  prohibition  of  sacrificing  else- 
where than  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle 
had  been  issued  (ch.  xvii.),  this  could  not 
continue.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  the  direct  injunction, 
"Thou  mayest  not  sacrifice  the  Passover 
within  any  of  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee:  but  at  the  place  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  place  his 
Name  in,  there  thou  shalt  sacrifice  the  Pass- 
over at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun, 
at  the  season  that  tliou  camest  forth  out  of 
Egypt "  (xvi.  5,  6).  A  result  from  this  rule 
was  that  every  male  Israelite  had  to  present 
himself  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  slay  his 
lamb  on  the  day  of  the  Passover,  which  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  brought  between  two  and 
three  million  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  each 
year.  The  crowd  of  pilgrims  took  their 
way  to  the  temple,  and  were  admitted  into 
the  court  in  three  divisions.  There  they 
slew  each  man  his  lamb,  while  the  priests 
offered  the  blood  on  the  altar,  and  the 
Levites  sang  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii. — cxviii.). 
Then  they  bore  away  the  lambs,  roasted 
them  whole  on  a  spit  of  pomegranate  wood, 
taking  care  that  no  bone  should  be  broken, 
and  prepared  the  Paschal  supper.  At  the 
supper,  as  well  as  at  the  sacrifice,  a  change 
of  manner  was  introduced.  "  As  the  guests 
gathered  round  the  Paschal  table,  they 
came  no  longer,  as  at  the  first  celebration, 
with  their  loins  girded,  with  slices  on  their 
feet,  and  a  staff  in  their  hands ;  that  is,  aa 
travellers  waiting  to  take  their  departure. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  arrayed  in  their 
best  festive  garments,  joyous  and  at  rest, 
as  became  the  children  of  a  king.  To 
express  this  idea,  the  rabbis  also  insisted 
that  the  Paschal  supper,  or  at  least  part  <rf 
it,  must  be  eaten  in  that  recumbent  position 
with  which  we  are  familiar  from  the  NeV 
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Testament.  *  For,'  say  thoy,  '  thoy  us© 
this  leaiiinp  posture,  as  froe  iiioii  do,  in 
meumriiil  of  th.  ir  freodom.'  And  again, 
•Booiiuso  it  irf  tho  manner  of  HlavoH  to  eat 
Btandiug,  thorefi)re  now  they  eat  .sittinguud 
leaning,  in  order  to  show  that  tlioy  have 
been  delivered  from  bondage  into  freedom.' 
And  finally,  '  No,  not  the  po<ire8t  in  Israel 
may  eat  till  he  baa  sat  down,  leaning.'  But 
though  it  wa«  deemed  desirable  to  sit  lean- 
ing during  tiie  whole  rasciial  supper,  it 
was  only  absolutely  enjoined  while  par- 
taking of  tho  bread  and  the  wine  "  (Eders- 
heim,  'Temple  Service').  The  essentials 
of  the  Paschal  feast  were  tlie  Paschal 
lamb,  the  unleavened  bread,  and  the  bitter 
herbs  (Exod.  xii.  8).  To  these  were  after- 
wards added  a  dish  formed  from  an  animal 
saorificed  on  the  Passover  day,  a  compo.si- 
tion  of  dated  and  other  dried  fruits,  and  four 
cups  of  red  wine  mixed  with  water,  the 
last  of  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tial as  that  which  had  been  commanded 
in  the  Law.  The  Rabbi  Gamaliel  is  re- 
ported by  the  Mishna  to  have  said,  ''  Who- 
ever fails  to  explain  three  things  in  the 
Passover  fails  to  fulfil  his  duty.  These 
•r©  the  Paschal  lamb,  the  unleavened  bread, 
•nd  the  bitter  herbs.  The  Paschal  lamb 
means  that  God  passed  over  the  hoiises  of 
our  fathers  in  Egypt,  which  were  sprinkled 
with  blood ;  the  unleavened  bread,  that  our 
fatiiers  were  hurried  out  of  Egypt;  the  bitter 
herbs,  that  the  Egyptians  made  the  lives  of 
our  fathers  in  Egypt  bitter"  (Pes.  x.  15). 
The  wine  was  regarded  so  necessary  an 
adjunct,  that  it  is  ordered  that  every  house- 
holder must  provide  himself  with  four  cups, 
even  if  he  had  to  sell  or  pawn  his  coat,  or 
Lire  himself  out  for  a  servant,  or  reciive 
money  from  the  poor's  box,  in  order  to  do 
•o  (Pes.  i.).  Tho  supper  began  with  drink- 
ing the  first  cup  of  wine,  before  which  a 
grace,  or  thanksgiving,  of  the  following 
character  was  sjiid  : — "  Blessed  art  thou, 
Jehovah  our  God,  who  hast  created  the 
fruit  uf  the  vine  I  Blessed  art  thou,  Jehovah 
our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast 
chosen  us  from  among  all  people,  and  exalted 
Qg  from  among  all  languages,  and  sauctified 


oa  with  thy  commandments  t  And  thou  hast 
given  us,  in  love,  the  solemn  days  for  joy, 
and  tho  fe:ittvals  and  ap)K)inted  .sodsons  for 
glailness,  and  this,  the  day  of  tlie  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  the  season  of  our  free- 
dom, a  holy  convocation,  the  memorial  of  our 
departure  from  Egypt.  For  us  hast  thou 
chosen;  and  us  hast  thou  8anctifie<l  from 
among  all  nations,  and  thy  holy  festivals 
with  joy  and  with  gladness  hast  thou  caused 
us  to  inherit.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  sanctiliest  Israel  and  the  appointed 
seasons  I  Blessed  art  thou,  Lord,  King  of 
the  universe,  who  hast  preserved  us  alive, 
and  sustained  us,  and  brought  us  to  this 
season "  (Edersheitn,  'Temple  Service'). 
After  drinking  the  first  cup,  there  followed 
a  general  washing  of  hands,  after  which 
the  company  ato  some  of  the  bitter  herbs. 
Then  the  second  cup  was  filled,  and  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  injunction  of  Exod. 
xii.  26,  27,  the  youngest  member  of  the 
company  inquired,  "What  mean  ye  by 
this  service?"  And  the  president  of  the 
feast  replied,  "  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord's  Passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Epypt,  when 
he  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered  our 
houses."  At  the  same  time,  he  explained 
the  purport  of  the  unleavened  bread  and 
the  bitter  herbs,  and  called  upon  the  com- 
pany to  give  thanks  for  what  God  had 
wrou-rht  for  them  and  for  their  fathers,  end- 
ing with  Ps.  cxiii.,cxiv.,  sung  by  all  present. 
The  second  cup  was  then  drunk,  and  after 
a  second  washing  of  hands,  the  unleavened 
bread  was  broken,  and  thanks  again  given, 
after  which  the  pieces  of  bread,  tiie  bitter 
horlis,  the  other  sacrificial  dish  (if  any), 
and  the  Paschal  lamb  were  partaken  of  in 
turn.  The  third  cup  was  then  filled,  tlianks 
were  again  given,  and  the  cup  was  drunk. 
This  cup  had  the  name  of  the  "  cup  of 
blessing,"  owing  to  the  blessing  said  over  it, 
and  it  was  succeeded  after  an  interval 
by  the  fourth  cup,  when  Pi.  cxv. — cxviii. 
(which,  with  Ps.  cxiii.,  oxiv.,  made  up  the 
Hallel)  were  sung,  followed  bj  »  prayer  of 
thankBgiving. 


HOMILETICa 

Ver.  5.— The  Paschal  supper  was  observed  by  our  Lord  In  ol)ed!eno«  to  tlie  oommtiWI 
ki  Exod.  xii.  14  ;  oh.  xxiii.  5;  Deut.  xvi.  1 — 8,  in  the  following  manner,  so  far  as  w« 
are  able  to  gather  from  the  narrative  of  the  gospel. 

1.  Ue  sent  Peteb  and  John  beforehand  to  pbepabb  thk  Passoveb.  The  first 
step  in  the  preparation  of  the  Passover  was  the  purchase  of  the  Paschal  lamb.  We 
may  see  the  two  disciples,  after  they  had  been  led  by  the  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
water  to  the  bouse  where  the  feast  was  to  be  held,  providing  themselves  with  a  lamb, 
unleavened  bread,  the  bitter  herbs,  and  that  other  dish  into  which  the  sop  was  after- 
wardi  dipped ;  then  carrying  the  Umb  to  the  temple,  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  cuurt.    Thi« 
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waa  on  the  afternoon  of  Nisan  14.  Admitted  into  the  court  of  the  temple,  it  jfte  <w 
other  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  the  mass  of  the  pilgrims  and  resident*  wero 
divided,  they  would  have  slain  the  lamb,  and,  after  the  blood  had  been  throwi:  on  the 
altar  by  the  piiests,  they  would  have  carried  the  body  to  the  house  in  which  the  pre' 
j.arations  for  the  Master's  eating  the  Passover  were  being  made. 

II.  He  selected  his  Paschal  company.  The  rule  was  that  the  company  should 
not  consist  of  less  than  ten  persons,  lii  the  present  case  it  amounted  to  thirteen. 
Around  him  were  gathered  his  twelve  disciples,  with  whom  "he  desired  with  desire  to 
eat  the  Passover  before  he  suffered"  (Luke  xxii.  15). 

III.  He   ENTEi.ED   INTO  JERUSALEM   IN    ORDER  THAT   HE  UIOHT   EAT  THE   PaSSOVBB 

IN  THE  PLACE  WHICH  THE  LoRD  HAD  CHOSEN.  (Dcut.  xvi.  7.)  "  It  was  probably  as 
the  sun  was  begiuning  to  decline  in  the  horizon  that  Jesus  and  the  other  ten  disciples 
descended  once  more  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  holy  city.  Before  them  lay 
Jerusalem  in  her  festive  attire.  All  around  pilgrims  were  hastening  towards  it.  White 
tents  dotted  the  sward,  gay  with  the  bright  flowers  of  early  spring,  or  poured  out  from 
the  gardens  and  the  darker  foliage  of  the  olive  plantations.  From  the  gorgeous  temple 
buildings,  dazzling  in  their  snow-white  marble  and  gold,  on  which  the  slanting  rays  of 
the  sun°were  reflected,  rose  the  smoke  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  These  courts  were 
now  crowded  with  eager  worshippers,  offering  for  the  last  time,  in  a  real  sense,  their 
Paschal  lambs.  The  streets  must  have  been  thronged  with  strangers,  and  the  flat  roofs 
covered  with  eager  gazers,  who  either  feasted  their  eyes  with  a  first  sight  of  the  sacred 
city  for  which  they  had  so  often  longed,  or  else  once  more  rejoiced  in  view  of  the  well- 
remembered  localities.  It  was  the  last  day  view  which  the  Lord  had  of  the  holy  city 
till  his  resurrection.  Only  once  more  in  the  approaching  night  of  his  betrayal  was 
he  to  look  upon  it  in  the  pale  light  of  the  full  moon.  He  was  going  forward  to 
'  accomplish  his  death'  in  Jerusalem ;  to  fulfil  type  and  prophecy,  and  to  offer  himself 
up  as  the  true  Passover  Lamb — '  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.'  They  who  followed  him  were  busy  with  many  thoughts.  They  knew  that 
terrible  events  awaited  them,  and  they  had  only  a  few  days  before  been  told  that  these 
glorious  temple  buildings,  to  which,  with  a  national  pride  not  imuatural,  they  had 
directed  the  attention  of  their  Master,  were  to  become  desolate,  not  one  stone  being 
left  upon  the  other.  Among  them,  revolving  his  dark  plans  and  goaded  on  by  the 
great  enemy,  moved  the  betrayer.  And  now  they  were  within  the  city.  Its  temple, 
its  royal  bridge,  its  splendid  palaces,  its  busy  marts,  its  streets  filled  with  festive 
pilgrims,  were  well  known  to  them  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  house  where  the 
guest-chamber  had  been  prepared  for  them  "  (Edersheim, '  Temple  Service '). 

IV.  He  ATE  THE  Passover  heal  in  the  customary  manner,  yet  with  such 
ALTERATIONS  AS  MADE  IT  A  NEW  INSTITUTION.  For  example:  1.  He  began  with  the 
first  cup,  over  which  he  gave  thanks  as  usual,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  company  to 
drink.  It  is  of  this  cup  that  we  read  in  St.  Luke,  "  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave 
thanks,  and  said.  Take  this,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves"  (xxii.  17).  2.  Instead  of 
the  first  washing  of  hands,  he  "  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them 
with  the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded  "  (John  xiii.  5).  3.  The  feast  then  continued 
in  its  usual  order.  The  second  cup,  the  unleavened  bread  (part  of  which  was  "  the 
gop "  given  to  Judas),  the  bitter  herbs,  and  the  eating  of  the  lamb  followed  in  order. 
4.  The  Lord  then  took  some  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks 
over  it,  or  blessed  it,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  "Take,  eat,  this 
is  my  body"  (Matt.  xxvi.  26;  Luke  xxii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi.  24).  5.  He  took  the  third 
cup,  called  "  the  cup  of  blessing  "  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  16),  "  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to 
them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  whicli 
is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins "  (Matt.  xxvi.  27,  28 ;  Mark  xiv.  23,  24 ; 
Luke  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xL  25).  6.  The  fourth  cup,  accompanied  by  the  "  hymn," 
or  Hallel  (Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Mark  xiv.  26),  no  doubt  finished  the  supper  in  the  usual 
manner. 

V.  The  Paschal  supper  thus  ceased  fob  ever,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
INSTITUTED  IN  ITS  PLACE.  The  blood  of  the  original  lambs  slain  in  Egypt  received  its 
efficacy  in  covering  the  people  of  Israel  and  delivering  them  from  the  visitation  ot 
God's  angel  of  wrath,  by  its  anticipatory  representation  of  the  blood  of  the  true  Lamb 
of  God,  which  was  shed  for  the  deliverance  of  God's  redeemed  upon  the  cross.     TIm 
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time  had  now  come  fur  that  blood  to  bo  shed,  and  thorerore  tlie  memorial  and  typical 
••crifices  otli'ied  year  by  year  necessarily  ceuscd,  the  sluulow  beiii;^  swallowed  u|)  in  the 
•ubstance,  the  tyin.'  iu  the  antitype.  In  like  milliner,  ilio  least  on  thi;  l)udy  of  the  lamb, 
which  represented  the  body  of  Christ,  necessarily  ceased  when  there  was  no  longer  a 
lamb  to  bo  sacrificed.  'I'he  Paschal  feast,  if  continued  longer,  would  have  been  an 
unmeaning  form,  because  its  meiining  had  become  exhausted. 

Vet,  just  as  Christianity  grew  by  God's  will  out  of  Judaism,  so  a  new  memorial  of 
Christ  spran>4  out  of  the  old  type.  He  took  tiie  bread  that  was  before  him,  an  accessory 
of  the  old  feast,  and  consecrated  it,  together  with  the  third  cup,  to  represent  his  body 
and  blood  in  the  future,  for  a  memorial,  just  as  the  lx)dy  of  the  lamb  which  was  eaten 
and  the  blood  of  the  iamb  that  was  shed  had  typically  and  by  anticipation  represented 
them  in  the  past.  Thus  the  dead  wood  of  the  old  form,  at  the  moment  of  jHjribhing 
blossomed  into  new  life. 

The  Passover  was  to  be  kept  as  "  a  feast  to  the  Lord  throughout  your  generations ; 
ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever"  (Exod.  xii.  14);  and  any  one  wlio 
did  not  keep  the  feast  was  to  "  be  cut  oft'  from  Israel  (Exod.  xii.  15).  In  like  manner, 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  lo  continue,  the  bread  is  to  be  eaten  and  the  cup  to  be  drunk,  as 
the  means  of  showiim  forth  the  Lord's  death  "till  he  come."  The  one  ordinance  is  of 
•8  permanent  a  nature  as  the  other,  and  the  neglect  of  it  may  cause  people  to  incur  a 
no  less  penalty  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

The  offering  of  rest:  the  sabbath.  Ch.  xxiii.  1 — 3;  of.  Gen.  ii.  2,  3;  Exod.  xvi.  2'J; 
XX.  8 — 11 ;  Mark  ii.  23 — 28;  Kev.  i.  10.  In  the  sacrificial  worship  we  come  across  what 
is  essentially  different  as  an  offering  from  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal  or  of  any  pal[Kible 
possession,  and  yet  is  a  real  sacrifice  all  the  while — we  mean  that  of  titne.  The  sabbath, 
as  an  offering  of  rest,  has  consequently  a  very  high  place  among  the  Jews.  As  Ewald 
has  remarked,  it  is  the  only  sacrifice  which  finds  a  place  among  the  ten  commaudmeuts. 
No  wonder  he  regards  it  as  "the  greatest  and  most  prolific  thought"  in  the  Jewish 
religion.     And  here  let  us  notice — 

I.  The  high  value  man  usually  sets  on  his  time.  It  is  indeed  said  to  lie  money. 
Many  will  make  almost  any  other  sacrifice  more  willingly  than  that  of  their  time. 
They  will  give  money,  valuables,  almost  anything  you  like  to  ask,  except  their  preci  jus 
time.  What  a  fuss  made  about  an  evening  devoted  to  you  by  a  busy  friend,  or  half  an 
evening,  or  sometimes  half  an  hour  1 

Hence,  in  demanding  from  man  a  proportion  of  his  time,  God  asks  for  what  man 
esteems  highly  and  is  loth  to  give.  Time  is  regarded  as  so  peculiarly  man's  own,  to 
do  what  he  likes  in,  that  it  becomes  no  light  sacrifice,  but  rather  the  crown  of  all 
sacrifices,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  time  is  made  over  unto  God. 

II.  The  demand  God  makes  is  in  man's  interest,  fok  it  is  for  rest  after 
LABOUR.  Six  days  of  work,  and  then,  saiih  God,  one  day  ol  rest.  The  body  needs  it. 
Seven  days'  unceasing  toil  would  soon  take  the  heart  out  of  all  workers,  and  bring  on 
premature  decay.  God  himself  has  set  the  example.  After  the  untold  labours  of  the 
creation,  after  the  hard  work — if  we  may  reverently  use  such  terms  of  God — of  the 
creative  periods,  he  has  entered  into  the  long  sabbath  of  human  history.  He  is  in 
the  miilst  of  it  now.  This  is  implied  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  "My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work  "  (John  v.  17),  in  their  connection.  And  so  a  restful  Father  in 
heaven  calls  upon  his  toiling  children  upon  earth  to  rest,  as  he  has  done,  one  day  out  oi 
seven,  and  not  sink  through  unceasing  labour.  So  consonant  is  this  weekly  rest  with 
the  laws  of  our  physical  nature,  that  some,  who  do  not  see  clearly  the  scriptural  proof 
aai  obligation  of  a  holy  day,  believe  that  it  might  safely  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
foundation  of  physical  need.  But  the  needs  of  others,  alas!  constitute  no  suflScient 
sanction  with  selfish  men.  God  must  speak  and  make  his  demand,  else  men  will  run 
counter  to  their  general  welfare  in  their  self-indulgence. 

III.  Gtod's  rest  is  to  be  characterized  by  social  worship.  Man  is  not  to  spend 
hia  Beveuth  day  in  inactivity.  He  is  not  to  loiter  about  his  tent  or  ^'ossip  at  its  dour 
all  me  day.     There  ia  to  lie  "  an  holy  convocation  "  (E^ijs'XTpo).     The  d»j  is  to  b« 
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celebrated  by  social  worship.  The  people  were  expected  to  gather  in  their  thousand* 
to  praise  the  Lord.  Were  it  not  for  such  a  regulation  as  the  sabhath,  with  its  public 
services,  even  Judaism  could  not  have  survived. 

The  same  reason  still  holds  for  a  holy  sabbath.  In  the  interests  of  religion  it  must 
be  observed.  What  would  become  of  our  holy  religion  if  a  set  time  for  its  weekly 
observance  were  not  generally  kept  ?  Men  need  these  "  trysting  times  "  and  "  trysting 
places  "  (as  '.^Xio,  in  ver.  2,  might  very  properly  be  translated),  that  religion  may  keep 
its  position  among  us. 

We  may  imagine  what  our  land  would  be  if  no  Lord's  day  were  kept,  if  no  sabbath 
bells  summoned  people  to  public  prayer,  and  no  preachers  got  their  weekly  oppor- 
tunities. It  would  soon  be  an  irreligious  land,  carelessness  and  indifference  reigning 
throughout  it  in  a  measure  infinitely  greater  than  they  do  even  now. 

IV.  The  day  of  best  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Lord's.  "  It  is  the  sabbath  of  the 
Lord  in  all  your  dwellings."  The  Jew  regarded  the  sabbath  as  "  the  Lord's  day."  It 
was  the  day  of  the  week  that  God  regulated,  and  all  whose  hours  he  claimed  as  his. 
We  claim  as  much  for  "  the  first  day  of  the  week  "  under  our  dispensation.  We  ask 
men  to  lay  the  day  as  a  hearty  offering  on  God's  altar.  They  are  not  doing  so  while 
they  spend  it  as  they  like.  It  is  to  be  a  holy  day,  not  a  holiday;  a  holy  day, 
and  therefore  to  a  holy  soul  a  happy  day,  the  day  in  which  we  can  rejoice  and  be  glad. 
When  we  can  say  with  John,  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  we  are  sure 
to  have  most  precious  visions  of  the  Lord's  beauty  and  glory  (cf.  Rev.  i.  10,  etc.). 

It  is  no  contention,  therefore,  about  something  Jewish,  but  simply  about  something 
honestly  dedicated  as  a  day  to  God.  Those  who  contend  against  the  strict  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day  either  labour  under  a  total  misapprehension  about  the  way  some 
jieople  spend  it,  or  are  really  bent  upon  devoting  the  day  to  their  own  purposes  instead 
of  to  God's.  If  we  are  commonly  honest,  we  shall  esteem  it  only  right  to  surrender  as 
the  highest  offering  of  our  religious  life  the  seventh  of  our  time  to  him  who  deserve* 
it  all. 

"  Man,  then,"  says  Ewald,  "  shall  release  his  soul  and  body  from  all  their  burdens, 
with  all  the  professions  and  pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  only  in  order  to  gather  himself 
together  again  in  God  with  greater  purity  and  fewer  disturbing  elements,  and  renew  in 
him  the  might  of  his  own  better  powers.  If,  then,  the  interchange  cf  activity  and 
rest  is  already  founded  in  the  nature  of  all  creation,  and  is  the  more  beneficial  and 
health-bringing  the  more  regular  its  recurrence,  so  should  it  be  found  here  too ;  yet 
not  as  when,  in  the  night  and  in  sleep,  the  body  is  cared  for,  but  as  when,  in  a  joyous 
day  of  unfettered  meditation,  the  spiritual  man  always  finds  his  true  rest,  and  thereby 
is  indeed  renewed  and  strengthened." — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 3. — The  sabhath.  This  is  here  classed  amongst  the  "  feasts  of  the  Lord." 
The  greater  number  of  these  were  first  observed  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelite!  in 
Canaan  ;  but  the  Passover  was  an  exception,  which  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
forty  years  earlier.     The  sabbath  also  was  an  exception.     We  have  to  consider — 

I.  The  obligation  of  the  sabbath.  1.  It  is  not  altogether  a  Mosaic  institution, 
(1)  Its  original  enactment  took  ]ilace  at  the  close  of  the  creation  week.  The  words  are 
these  (see  Gen.  ii.  1 — 3).  (2)  It  was,  therefore,  an  Adamic  law,  and  was  obligatory 
upon  mankind  at  large  more  than  twenty  centuries  before  the  Israelites  had  an  exist- 
ence. (3)  It  was  by  the  Israelites  themselves  recognized  as  a  patriarchal  law.  For, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  probably  three  months  before  they  were  fully  constituted  into 
a  nation  by  receiving  their  own  Law  at  Sinai,  the  double  portion  of  manna  which  they 
gathered  on  the  sixth  day  had  respect  to  the  sabbath  to  follow  on  the  seventh  (see 
Exod.  xvi.  22 — 30).  2.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  Sinai  code.  (1)  It  formed  the 
fourth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  8 — 11).  But  even  here  it  is  intro- 
duced with  the  word  "  Remember,"  as  a  law  already  known  to  exist.  The  reason  for 
its  observance  also  is  that  given  at  the  original  institution.  (2)  As  a  Levitical  law, 
however,  it  has  an  additional  reason,  viz.  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
the  cruel  servitude  in  Egypt,  where  they  could  not  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  ancient  insti- 
tution (Deut.  V.  15 ;  see  also  Heb.  iv.  8,  margin).  (3)  In  this  relation  also  deuth  was 
made  the  penalty  of  its  transgression  (see  Exod.  xxxi.  13 — 15;  Numb.  xv.  32—36). 
3.  J%$  Levitical  law  of  the  sabbath  ia  repealed.   (1)  The  body  is  of  Clhriiit,  who  ful&Ued 
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the  type  of  the  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Etypt  in  cmancipaliriK  uh  from  tli« 
lx>nda:4e  of  sin.  (2)  The  Lovitical  iwiialty  of  death  for  llio  trans _ru.->sioii  of  the  Law 
is,  of  course,  removed  with  tlie  obli>;atioD  of  the  Law  itself.  4.  But  the  Adamic  lam 
remains.  (1)  As  Gentiles,  wo  were  niver  under  the  Levitical  Law.  The  iubtitutiun  uf 
the  Levitical  sabbath,  or  the  incorixjratiou  of  the  patriarchal  sabbath  in  the  Mosaic 
code,  left  us  still  where  we  were,  under  the  Adamic  law.  (2)  And  as  the  mactmeul  #1 
the  Mosaic  Law,  which  mainly  concerned  the  Hebrew  people  and  their  land,  left  us 
where  we  were,  so  do  we  remain  there  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Mijsaic  Law.  (3) 
But  what  efl'ect  has  thai  abrogation  u|X)n  the  Hebrew?  It  leaves  him  where  he  was 
before  the  publication  of  liis  Law,  viz.  in  common  wiih  mankind  at  large,  still  under 
obligation  to  observe  and  keep  tiie  sabbath  of  the  Adamic  law.  (4)  'i'his  reasoning  is 
equally  good,  whether  we  identify  the  sabbatic  law  as  set  out  in  the  Decalogue  with  I  lie 
Adamic  law  on  the  one  band,  or  with  the  Levitical  on  the  utlier. 

IL  How  IT  SHOULD  BE  KEiT.  It  should  be  kept:  1.  As  a  day  of  rest  from  busiriess. 
(1)  The  idea  of  rest  is  exjiressed  in  its  name,  it  was  the  most  dbviuns  idea  in  the 
injunction  from  the  beginning.  God  hallowed  it,  or  separated  it  from  the  six  days  of 
the  week,  because  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested  from  the  work  of  the  creation.  (2)  The 
rest  of  God  does  not  imply  that  he  was  weary  from  his  work,  but  that  he  ceased  from 
the  Ection  of  creating.  This  is  the  import  of  the  word  (nop'i).  The  teaching  is  that 
God  80  constituted  his  creation  that  bis  active  creatures  need  a  hebdomadal  pause  or 
rest.  (3)  To  ensure  this  to  them  he  mercifully  constituted  it  into  a  law.  He  foresaw 
that  otherwise  it  would  be  refused  under  the  influence  of  cupidity,  avarice,  tyranny, 
and  stupidity.  2.  At  a  day  of  holy  convocation.  (1)  Rest  being  secured  from  the 
toil  of  business,  the  activities  of  the  soul  have  now  to  be  turned  into  another  course. 
Change  really  constitutes  the  rest  of  an  essentially  active  nature.  Bo  the  rest  of  Gud 
from  creation  is  his  work  in  providence  and  redemption.  This  our  Lord  taught  us  wheu 
he  said,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,"  or  until  now  (ius  Upri)  (John  v.  Hi,  17 ;  comp. 
Ps.  xxxi.  19).  (2)  That  change  which  is  the  greatest  from  the  activities  of  business  is 
communion  with  God  in  his  worship  and  service.  This  seems  to  have  constituted  the 
Uessing  of  the  seventh  day,  for  on  that  day  God  visited  his  children  in  Eden.  Ever 
since  it  has  been  the  season  sacred  to  religious  services.  (3)  Men  must  not  be  diverted 
from  this  noblest  of  pursuits  by  seeking  their  own  pleasure  on  the  sabbatli  day  (Isa. 
Iviii.  1.1).  3.  As  a  day  of  prophetic  antici/ialion.  (i)  Harnabas  (in  bis  Epistolai, 
cap.  XV.)  puts  this  subject  tiius  :  "  Attend,  my  children,  to  what  he  says,  *  finished  in  six 
days' — tliat  is  to  say,  in  six  thousand  years  the  Lord  God  will  consummate  all  things, 
for  with  him  the  day  is  a  thousand  years,  as  be  himself  testities,  saying,  '  Behold,  tbis 
day  shall  be  as  a  thousand  years.'  Therefore,  children,  in  six  days — that  is,  in  six 
thousand  years — all  things  shall  be  consummated.  And  he  resttd  the  seventh  day,  that 
is,  when  his  Son  shall  come  and  make  an  end  ol  the  time  of  ihe  wicked  one,  and  shall 
judge  the  ungodly,  and  shall  change  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  slurs ;  then  shall  he  rest 
gloriously  in  the  seventh  day."  (2)  These  views  seem  to  be  m  harmony  with  the 
sacred  calendar  of  prophecy.  And  Paul  in  particular  refers  to  the  "  mbbath-keepiny 
which  remaineth  lor  the  people  of  God"  (Heb.  iv.). — J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  3. — Aspects  of  the  sabbath.     We  are  reminded  of — 

I.  Its  origin  in  earliest  human  history.  "  The  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
rest "  (see  Gen.  ii.  2,  3). 

IL  The  special  obligation  resting  on  Israel,  as  a  redeemed  people,  to  ocsekve 
IT.  "The  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence  .  .  .  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day  "  (Deut.  v.  lo).  We,  also,  as  those  redeemed 
at  far  greater  cost,  may  feel  ourselves  on  this  ground  constrained  to  observe  it. 

HI.  Its  place  in  the  prophetic  testimony.  It  is  deeply  signiticint  that  the 
prophets,  who  were  the  rebukers  of  mere  ritualism  and  the  advocates  of  me  moral  and 
spiritual  elements  in  religion,  shoiUd  have  given  so  high  a  place  as  they  did  co  the 
observance  of  the  sabbath  (aee  Isa.  L  10 — 15,  comp.  with  Ivi,  2  and  Iviii.  13,  14). 

IV.  Its  Christian  aspect.  1.  It  commemorates  the  greatest  fact  in  human  niaktrj 
— the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  crowning  act  of  redemption  is  more  to  us  than  the 
crowning  act  of  creation.  2.  Its  obligation  rests  not  on  any  one  positive  [uecept,  but  on 
th«  known  will  of  Christ.    8.  It  meets  the  two  -^reat  wantd  of  mau — his  bodily  and  his 
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spiritual  requirement.  4.  It  is  to  be  observed :  (1)  in  the  Church, — it  is  to  be  "  an 
holy  convocation;"  (2)  in  the  home,— "in  all  your  dwellings."  As  individual  soulii 
we  shall  seek  to  honour  our  Lord  and  gain  access  of  spiritual  strcncrlh  in  the  sanctuary  ; 
as  parents  we  shall  do  0"r  best  to  make  the  sabbath  a  holy,  happy,  welcomt;  day  to  the 
children  in  our  homes. — C. 


EXPOSITION. 


Ver.  8.— The  Peaat  of  Unleavened  Bread 
was  instituted  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Feast  of  tie  Passover  (Exod.  xiL  15—17), 
and  from  the  beginning  the  two  festivals 
were  practically  but  one  festival,  never 
separated,  though  separable  in  idea.  The 
Passover,  strictly  so  called,  lasted  but 
one  day,  Nisan  14;  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread  lasted  seven  days,  Nisan 
1 5 — 21.  The  whole  made  a  festival  of  eight 
days,  called  indiflferently  the  Feast  of  the 
PassovLT,  or  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 
The  bread  to  be  eaten  throughout  the 
festival  was  unleavened,  in  order  to  remind 
the  Israelites  of  the  historical  fact  that  on 
account  of  the  urgency  of  the  Egyptians, 
"  the  people  took  their  dough  before  it  was 
leavened,  their  kneadingtroughs  being 
bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their 
shoulders"  (Exod.  xii.  34),  and  quitted  the 
land  of  their  affliction  in  haste.  Accordingly, 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  it  is  appointed, 
"  Seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened 
bread  therewith,  even  the  bread  of  affliction ; 
for  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  in  haste  :  that  thou  mayest  remember 
the  day  when  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the 
laud  of  Egypt  all  the  days  of  thy  life" 
(Deut.  xvi.  3). 

Vers.  7,  8.— The  first  and  the  last  day 
were  to  be  days  of  holy  convocation,  on  which 
no  servile  work  might  be  done.  It  was  on 
the  firet  day,  Nis^n  15,  that  our  Lord  was 
crucified.  The  Pharisees  found  nothing  in 
the  holiness  of  the  day  to  prevent  their 
taking  virtual  part  in  his  seizure  and  con- 
demnation and  death ;  but  we  are  told  by 
St.  John  that  "  they  themselves  went  not 
into  the  judgment  hall,  lest  they  should  be 
defiled,  Ijut  that  they  migi.t  eat  the  Pass- 
over" John  xviii.  28j.  What  is  meant  in 
this  passage  by  "  the  Passover "  is  not  the 
Paschal  lamb  whicli  had  already  been  con- 
sumed, but  probably  the  peace  ofi'ering,  or 
chnf/igahy  which  had  to  be  ottered  and  eaten 
on  tlie  first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread.  The 
public  sacrifices  on  each  of  the  seven  days 
of  lue  week  were  two  young  bullocks,  one 
ruia,  aud  Msveu  li  mbs  for  »  burnt  offering. 


with  the  accompanying  meat  offerings,  and 
one  goat  for  a  sin  offering  (Numb.  xxviiL 
19 — 24).  And  these  were  followed  by  peace 
offerings  made  at  the  discretion  of  indi- 
viduals, "according  to  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  which  he  had  given  them"  (Deut. 
xvi.  17). 

Vers.  9 — 14. — A  second  command  is  given 
on  the  subject  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread  respecting  those  ceremonies  which 
were  only  to  be  made  use  of  when  the 
Israelites  had  reached  Canaan.  It  has 
reference  to  the  second  day  of  Unleavened 
Bread,  which  is  called  the  morrow  after 
the  sabbath,  the  first  day  of  the  feast  being 
meant  by  the  sabbath,  on  whatever  day  of 
week  it  may  have  occurred.  It  was  on  this 
second  day  that  the  presentation  of  the  first 
or  wave  sheaf  of  barley  took  place,  according 
to  the  command,  Ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf  of 
the  firstfroits  of  your  harvest  onto  the 
priest :  and  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before 
the  Lord,  to  be  accepted  for  you:  on  the 
morrow  after  the  sabbath  the  priest  shall 
wave  it.  Which  command  was  lulfilled  in 
the  following  manner.  "Already,  on  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  the  spot  whence  the  first  sheaf 
was  to  be  reaped  Lad  been  marked  out  by 
delegates  from  the  Sanhedrim,  by  tying 
together  in  bundles,  while  still  standing,  the 
barley  that  was  to  be  cut  down.  Though 
for  obvious  reasons  it  was  customary  to 
choose  for  the  purpose  the  sheltered  Ashes 
valley  across  Kedron,  there  was  no  restric- 
tion on  that  point,  provided  the  barley  had 
grown  in  an  ordinary  field — of  course  in 
Palestine  itself — and  not  in  garden  or 
orchard  land,  and  tliat  the  soil  liad  not  been 
manured  nor  yet  artificially  watered.  When 
the  time  for  cutting  the  sheaf  had  arrived, 
that  is,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Nisau 
(even  though  it  was  a  sabbath)  just  as 
the  sun  went  down,  three  men,  each  with 
a  sickle  and  basket,  formally  set  to  work. 
But  in  order  clearly  to  bring  out  all  that 
was  distinctive  in  the  ceremony,  they  first 
asked  of  the  bystanders  three  times  each  of 
these  questions  :  '  Has  the  sun  g'^ne  down  ?* 
'With  this  sickle?'  'Into  this  basket?* 
*  On  this  sabbath  ? '  (or  first  Passover 
day);  and  lastly,  '  Shall  I  reap ? '  Having 
been  each  time  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
tliey  cut  down  barley  to  the  amount  of  one 
ephah,  or  ten  omers,  or  thrtx;  a>.ahs,  which  i§ 
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equal  to  abont  thre«  pooka  and  thrM  pinta 
of  our  Enplisli  measur-.  The  ears  were 
brought  into  tho  court  of  the  tenij)le " 
(EdersLoim,  'Temple  Service').  The  alieiif 
ooiuposed  of  these  eara  (for  the  Authorized 
Version  is  ri;,'ht  in  oonaideriug  that  it  is 
the  sheaf,  and  not  the  oiner  of  flour  made 
out  of  tlie  ears  of  buley,  that  is  meant  by 
icy,  though  JoBe]>hu8  and  thu  Mishna  take 
it  the  other  way)  wns  on  the  following  day 
waved  by  the  priests  before  the  Lord,  in 
token  of  ita  cnnseoriition,  and  through  it,  of 
the  consecration  of  the  whule  barley  crop  to 
tlie  Lord.  With  it  waa  offered  the  burnt 
offoiiug  of  a  lamb,  a  meat  offering  double 
the  usual  quiintity,  and  a  drink  offering. 
This  I'aasago  and  vers.  18  and  37,  are  the 
only  places  in  the  Book  of  Levitious  where 
the  drink  offering  is  mentioned.  Until  the 
waving  of  the  sheaf,  neither  bread  nor 
parched  com,  nor  green  ears,  that  is,  no 
grain  in  any  form,  might  be  eaten.  We 
may  imagine  how  delicacies  made  of  the 
new  flour  would  at  once  appear  in  the 
streets  at  soon  a«  the  sheaf  had  been 
waved. 

Vers.  15—21  -The  Feast  of  Pentecost 
lasted  but  one  day.  From  the  morrow  after 
the  sabbath — that  is,  from  the  second  day  of 
Unleavened  Bread — the  day  that  ye  brought 
the  sheaf  of  the  wave  offering;  seven  sab- 
baths, i.e.  weeks,  were  to  be  counted,  making 
forty-nine  days,  and  on  the  day  following 
the  completion  of  the  seventh  sabbath  (mean- 
ing here  the  seventh  week),  the  festival  was 
to  be  held,  whence  its  later  name  of  I'ente- 
cost,  or  Fiftieth-day  Feast.  It  would  have 
fallen  about  the  beginning  of  June — a 
season  of  the  year  wliich  would  have  made 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem  easy.  The  cha- 
racteristic offering  of  the  day  was  that  of 
two  wave  loaves  of  two  tenth  deals  ...  of 
fine  floor  .  .  .  baken  with  leaven.  These 
loaves  were  regarded  as  the  flrstfroits  onto 
the  Lord  of  the  wheat  harvest,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  crop  had  now  been 
reaped  and  housed.  They  were  to  be 
leavened  and  brought  oat  of  your  habita- 
tions ;  that  la,  they  were  to  consist  of  such 
bread  as  was  ordinarily  used  in  dnily  life. 
They  were  made  out  of  ears  of  wheat  se- 
lected and  cut  like  the  barley  in  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  then  threshed 
and  ground  in  the  temple  court.  Each 
loaf  contained  an  omer  of  flour,  amounting 
to  about  five  pints,  and  would  therefore 
have  weighed  about  five  pounds.  With 
these  were  offered  two  lambs,  which  were 
waved  before  the  Lord  by  being  led  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  tabernacle  or 
the  temple,  and  then  tlie  loaves  were  waved 
also,  but  they  were  uot  placed  upon  the 
altar,  as  they  were  leavened.  Tlie  twentieth 
vem,  which  u  wmewhat  obscure  in   the 


Aufhorizod  Version,  should  be  pnnctnated 
as  fnlldWH.  And  the  prioat  shall  wave  them 
(the  two  lambd)  with  the  bread  of  the  flnt- 
fruits  (the  two  loaves)  for  a  wave  offering 
before  the  Lord ;  with  the  two  lambs  they 
(the  loaves)  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord  for  the 
priest.  The  otiier  Hacrificea  to  be  offered 
on  this  day  are  descrihed  in  tiie  text  aa 
seven  lambs,  ,  .  .  one  young  bullook,  and 
two  rams  ...  for  a  burnt  offering  unto 
the  Lord,  with  their  meat  offering,  and  their 
drink  offerings,  .  .  .  and  one  Idd  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin  offering.  In  the  Book  of  Numbers 
(xxviii.  27)  they  are  stated  to  bo  "seven 
lambs,"  "two  young  bullocks,"  "one  ram," 
with  meat  and  cjrink  offerings,  and  "one. 
kid  (if  the  gnat.x."  Seeing  that  in  Leviticus 
one  young  bullock  and  two  ram$  are  com- 
manded, and  in  Numbers  "  two  young 
bullocks  and  one  ram,"  it  is  rea.sonable  to 
suppose  that  a  copyist's  error  lias  found 
its  way  into  one  or  the  other  text.  The 
feast  was  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation, and  no  servile  work  was  to  be 
done  upon  it  The  number  of  sacrifiot-s 
offered  by  individuals  who  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  caused  the  festivity  to  be  in 
practice  continued  for  several  days  subae- 
quent  to  the  festival  itself. 

Ver.  22. — When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of 
your  land.  The  legislator  pauses  in  his 
enunciation  of  the  lestivals  to  add  the  rule 
of  charity,  already  laid  down  in  the  nine 
teenth  chapter,  as  to  leaving  the  gleanings 
onto  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger. 

Vers.  23 — 25. — In  the  seventh  month,  in 
the  first  day  of  the  montL  Only  one  of  the 
monthly  festivals  is  named  in  this  chapter, 
because  it  is  the  only  one  on  which  a  holy 
convocation  was  to  be  held.  The  first  day 
of  the  seventh  month  we  should  expect  to  be 
holier  than  the  first  day  of  any  other  month, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  holiness  of  the 
seventh  month,  and  because  it  waa  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  year.  It  is  to  be  a 
sabbath ;  that  is,  a  festival  observed  by  rei>t, 
and  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets.  The 
latter  words  should  be  rather  rendered  a 
memorial  of  a  joyful  noite.  That  these  joy- 
ful sounds  were  made  by  blowing  the  cornet, 
we  may  well  believe  from  the  testimony  of 
trailition,  but  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture 
does  not  state  tlie  fact,  and  the  use  of  the 
word  trumpets  in  place  of  "  cometa  "  leads  to 
a  confusion.  Every  new  moon,  and  among 
them  that  of  the  seventh  month,  was  ob- 
served by  tlie  blowing  of  trumpets  (Numb. 
X.  10),  but  the  trumpets  then  blown  differed 
in  their  use  and  shape  from  tlie  comet. 
The  trumpet  was  a  long-shaped,  metal  in- 
strument, at  first  used  to  give  the  signal  for 
marching,  afterwards  to  serfe  as  the  sign  of 
the  arrival  of  the  monthly  festival ;  the 
oomet  was  an  animal's  horn,  or,  if  not  a  real 
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horn,  an  instrument  formed  in  the  shape  of 
a  horn,  and  it  was  used  to  express  joyful 
emotions,  answering  somewhat  to  our  modem 
bell-ringing  in  the  West,  or  firing  unloaded 
guns  in  the  East.     Besides  the  blowing  of 
trumpets,  special  sacrifices  were  appointed 
for  the  first  of  each   month,  "two  young 
bullocks,  and  one  ram,  seven  lambs,"  with 
their  meat  and  drink  offerings,  for  a  burnt 
offering;,  and  "one  kid  of  the  goats"  for  a 
sin   offering  (Numb,   xxviii.   11 — 15).     On 
New  Year's  Day,  which,  from  its  difference 
from  the  other  new  moons,  was  an  annual 
HB  well  as  a  monthly  feast,  the  special  offer- 
ings were  "  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  and 
seven  lambs,"  with  their  meat  and  drink 
offerings  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  "  one  kid 
of  the  goats"  for  a  sin  offering;  and  these 
were  to  be  in  addition  to  the  offerings  made 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month  ( Numb.  xxix. 
2 — 6).  It  became  a  custom  for  the  Levites  to 
chant  at  the  morning  sacrifice  Ps.  Ixxxi., 
and  at  the  evening  sacrifice  Pa.  xxix.     The 
great  joyfuluess  of  the  day  is  shown  by  the 
account  given  of  its  observance  in  the  Book 
of  Nehemiah.     It  was  on   the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  that  Ezra  read  the  Book 
of  the  Law  publicly  to  the  people,  and  when 
**  the  people  wept,  when   they  heard  the 
words  of  the  Law,"  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  and 
the  Levites  said,  "This  day  is  holy  unto 
the  Lord  your  God;  mourn  not,  nor  weep. 
...  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and  drink 
the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for 
whom  nothing  is  prepared :  for  this  day  is 
holy  unto  our  Lord :  neither  be  ye  sorry ; 
for  the  joy  of  the  I>ord  is  your  strength.    So 
the  Ijevites  stilled  all  the  people,  saying, 
Hold  your  peace,  for  the  day  is  holy ;  neither 
be  ye  grieved.      And  all  the  people  went 
their  way  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  send 
jiortions,  and  to  make  great  mirth,  because 
they  had  understood  the  words  that  were 
declared  unto  them  "  (Neh.  viii.  9—12). 

Vtr.  26 — 32. — The  ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  day  of  atonement  have  been 
already  described  in  ch.  xvi.,  where  it  found 
its  place  as  the  great  purification  of  the 
people  and  of  the  sanctuary.  Here  it  is 
reintroduced  as  one  of  the  holy  days.  It  is 
the  one  Jewish  fast ;  to  be  observed  as  a  day 
of  holy  convocation,  a  day  in  which  to  afflict 
your  souIb  and  to  offer  an  offering  made  by 
fire  onto  the  Lord,  and  in  which  no  manner 
of  work  was  to  be  done  ;  inasmuch  as,  like 
the  weekly  sabbath,  it  was  a  eabhath  of  rest 
from  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  at  even, 
from  even  unto  even.  The  time  of  year  at 
which  it  was  appointed  shows  that  one 
purpose  of  its  institution  was  to  make 
•olemn  preparation  for  the  joyous  festival 
of  Tabernacles,  which  was  to  follow  in  five 
days*  time,  when  the  people  ought  to  be  in  a 
state  of  reconciliation  with  God. 


Vers.  33— 36.— The  third  of  the  great 
festivals,  tlie  Feast  of  Tabernacles — be- 
ginning on  the  15th  of  Tisri,  as  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread  began  on  the  15th  of 
Nisan — lasted  seven  days,  and  was  followed 
by  an  octave;  on  two  days,  the  first  day 
and  its  octave,  there  is  to  be  an  holy  convo- 
cation, and  on  these  no  servile  work  is  to 
be  done.  The  eighth  day  is  also  a  solemn 
assembly.  The  meaning  of  the  word  atzereth, 
translated  a  solemn  assembly,  is  doubtful. 
It  occurs  ten  times  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  appears  to  signify  (1)  the  last 
day  of  a  feast  (see  John  vii.  37,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  "the  last  day,  that  great 
day  of  the  feast ") ;  (2)  a  solemn  assembly 
held  on  the  last  day  of  a  feast ;  whence  it 
comes  to  mean  (3)  a  solemn  assembly.  The 
Jews  gave  the  name  to  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost, as  being  the  close  of  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread.  On  each  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  to  bo 
offered  an  offering  made  by  fire  onto  the 
Lord.  The  sacrifices  to  be  offered  are  enu- 
merated in  Numb.  xxix.  12 — 38.  Theru 
were  to  be  sacrificed  two  rams,  and  four- 
teen iambs,  and  bullocks  diminishing  by 
one  a  day  from  thirteen  on  the  first  day  to 
seven  on  the  last  These  formed  tiie  burnt 
sacrifices.  The  sin  offering  on  each  day 
was  one  kid  of  the  goats.  On  the  eighth 
day  tlie  burnt  offering  consisted  of  one 
bullock,  one  ram,  seven  lambs,  and  the  sin 
offering,  &a  before,  of  one  kid  of  the  goats. 
Thus  there  were  offered  in  all,  in  the  eight 
days,  seventy-one  bullocks,  fifteen  rams, 
one  hundred  and  five  lambs,  and  eight  kids, 
beside  meat  and  drink  offerings. 

Vers.  37,  38. — These  verses  form  the  con- 
clusion of  the  immediate  subject.  The 
feasts  have  been  enumerated  in  which  holy 
convocations  are  to  be  held  and  public  sacri- 
fices offered ;  these  sacrifices,  it  is  explained, 
not  including  those  of  the  sabbath  or  of 
individual  offerers. 

Vers.  39 — 44. — A  further  instruction  re- 
specting the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  is  ap- 
pended. When  ye  have  gathered  in  the 
finiit  of  the  land,  not  necessarily  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ingatherii.g,  but  at  the  time  at 
which  the  festival  is  held,  ye  shall  take  you 
on  the  first  day  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees. 
The  word  in  the  Hebrew,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  means  fruits  of  goodly  trees, 
and  hence  in  later  times  a  misunderstand- 
ing arose  (see  2  Maco.  x.  6,  7),  which  led  to 
the  graceful  practice  of  carrying  in  the  left 
band  citrons  (the  fruit  of  goodly  trees),  and 
in  the  right  hand  myrtles,  palms,  and 
willows.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  word 
signifies  in  this  place  rather  products  than 
fruits,  namely,  leaves  and  branches.  The 
command,  therefore,  would  be,  ye  shall  take 
you  .  .  .  products  of  goodly  trees,  branohe& 
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of  palm  trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees, 
and  willows  of  the  brooks.  OriKiimlly, 
the  purpose  of  these  hoii^^lirt  was  to  iiiiike 
bootliH,  as  is  pli'iwn  by  Neh.  viii.  If),  16, 
**Go  forth  unto  tlio  mount,  and  futch  olive 
branches,  and  pine  branches,  and  myrtle 
branches,  and  piilm  branches,  and  branches 
of  thick  trees,  to  make  booths,  as  it  is 
written.  So  the  piople  went  forth,  and 
brought  them,  and  nimle  themselves  booths." 
And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your 
God  seven  days.    Aocordingly  we  find  when 


the  feast  was  obRerved  by  Ezra,  after  the 
Ions  intorvui  from  the  days  of  Jooiiua, 
"there  was  very  great  gladness"  (Neh. 
viii.  17).  The  reason  of  the  injiinction  to 
dwell  in  booths  is  that  your  (generations 
may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel 
to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt;  that  is,  on  the  liiHt 
night  after  they  had  been  delivered  from 
Egypt,  and  encamped  at  Succuth  (Ex^mI 
xii,  37). 


nOMILETICa. 

Vers.  9 — ^21;  89 — 43. — The  harvest  festivah  among  ourselves  receive  a  sanction  firom 
the  divinely  appointed  harvest  festivals  of  the  Jews,  which  were  three  in  numljer, 

I.  The  Passover  harvest  festival,  1.  On  Ni.san  14,  the  selection  of  the  field 
and  the  ears  of  barley  which  were  to  be  cut.  2.  On  Nisan  15,  the  progress  of  three 
appointed  delegates  to  the  spot,  as  the  sun  went  down,  with  sickles  and  baskets ;  tlie 
reaping  of  the  barley  that  had  been  marked  to  be  cut,  and  its  conveyance  to  the  court 
of  the  temple.  3.  On  Nisan  16,  the  waving  of  one  sheaf  of  the  barley  before  the  Lord, 
in  token  that  the  whole  crop,  of  which  it  was  the  firstfruits,  was  offered  to  the  Lord  in 
gratitude  for  his  having  given  it  to  man  for  his  food.  Not  until  the  firstfruits  had  been 
presented  to  God  miiiht  the  new  year's  barley  be  used.  The  firstfruits  having  been 
made  holy,  the  whole  lump  was  holy. 

II.  The  Pkntecost  harvest  festival.  1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  harvest, 
the  reservation  of  the  field  from  which  the  ears  of  wheat  were  to  be  cut.  2.  On  the 
forty-ninth  day  from  Nisan  15,  the  progress,  as  before,  of  three  appointed  delegates  to 
the  spot,  with  sickles  and  bat^kcts ;  the  reajiing  of  the  wheat  that  had  been  marked  ;  its 
conveyance  to  the  court  of  the  temple;  its  threshing,  winnowing,  and  grinding,  and 
the  formation  out  of  it  of  two  loaves  made  with  leaven.  3.  On  the  fiftieth  day  from 
Nisan  15,  the  waving  of  the  two  loaves  before  the  Lord,  in  token  that  the  wliole  wheat 
crop,  like  the  barley  crop  before,  was  sanctified  for  the  use  of  man  by  a  sample  portion 
of  it  having  been  given  to  God.  Not  till  after  this  might  the  meat  ofTi  ring  be  made 
of  the  new  flour.  4.  On  the  same  day  and  subsequent  days,  the  private  offering  of  first- 
fruits,  which  might  not  be  brought  until  the  national  offering  of  the  firstfruits  of  the 
wheat  harvest  had  been  made,  but  kept  up  the  harvest  joyousness  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  From  each  of  the  twenty-four  districts  into  which  Palestine  was 
divided  came  a  company.  Each  morning,  while  they  were  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
their  leader  summoned  them  with  the  words,  "  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  and 
unto  Jehovah  our  God  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  6),  and  they  answered,  "  I  was  glad  when  they 
said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  cxxii.  1).  "  First  went  one 
who  played  the  pipe;  then  followed  a  sacrificial  bullock,  destined  for  a  peace  offering, 
his  horns  gilt  and  garlanded  with  olive  branches ;  next  came  the  multitude,  some  carry- 
ing the  baskets  with  firstfruits,  others  singing  the  psalms  which  many  writers  suppose 
to  have  been  specially  destined  for  that  service,  and  hence  to  have  been  called  'The 
SSongs  of  Ascent,*  in  our  Authorized  Version  'The  Psalms  of  Degrees.*  The  poor.r 
brought  their  gifts  in  wicker  baskets,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Lflkiating 
priests ;  the  richer  theirs  in  baskets  of  silver  or  of  gold,  which  were  given  to  the  temple 
treasury.  .  .  .  And  so  they  passed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  every- 
where waking  the  echoes  of  praise.  As  they  entered  the  city,  they  sang  Ps.  cxxii.  2, 
•Our  feet  shall  stand  in  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem.'  ...  As  they  reachetl  the  temple 
mount,  each  one,  whatever  his  rank  or  condition,  took  one  of  the  baskets  on  his  shoulder, 
and  they  ascended  singing  that  approiriate  hymn,  *  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  God 
in  hia  sanctuary ;  praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power '  (Ps.  cl.).  As  they 
entered  the  temple  itself,  the  Levites  intoned  Ps.  xxx,,  *  I  will  extol  thee,  O  Lord ; 
for  thou  hast  lifted  me  up,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice  over  me ' "  (Edcrsheim, 
•  Temple  Service ').    The  ceremonies  of  the  actual  presentation  are  detailed  ia  Deut. 
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xxri.,  "  Thou  shalt  go  unto  the  priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  say  unto  him,  I 
profess  this  day  uuto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  I  am  come  unto  the  country  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give  us.  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  basket  out 
of  thine  hand,  and  set  it  down  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  thou  ahalt 
speak  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father,  and 
he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  sojourned  there  with  a  few,  and  became  there  a  nation, 
great,  mighty,  and  pojmlous :  and  the  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  afflicted  us,  and 
laid  upon  us  hard  bondage:  and  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  the 
Lord  heard  our  voice,  and  look( d  on  our  affliction,  and  our  labour,  and  our  oppression: 
and  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an  out- 
stretched arm,  and  with  great  terribleness,  and  with  signs,  and  with  wonders :  and  he 
hath  brought  us  into  this  jjlace,  and  hath  given  us  this  land,  even  a  land  which  floweth 
with  niilk  and  honey.  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  the  firstfruits  of  the  land, 
which  thou,  0  Lord,  hast  given  me.  And  thou  shalt  set  it  before  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  worship  before  the  Lord  thy  God:  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  every  good  thing 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  unto  thee,  and  unto  thine  houae,  thou,  and  the 
Levite,  ami  the  stranger  that  is  among  you  "  (Ueut.  xxvi.  3 — 11). 

III.  The  Ingathering  harvest  festival.  1.  The  dwelling  in  booths  for  a  week 
in  memorial  of  the  encampment  at  Succoth,  when  the  Israelites  for  the  first  time  felt 
themselves  to  be  free  men.  2.  The  rejoicing  for  the  final  ingathering  of  the  olives  and 
grapes  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  earth.  "Thou  shalt  keep  the  Feast  of  Ingathering, 
which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of  the 
field  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  16).  "  Thou  shalt  observe  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  seven  days, 
after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  corn  and  thy  wine :  and  tliou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy 
feast,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  and  thy  maidservant, 
and  the  Levite,  the  stianger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  are  within  thy 
gates"  (Deut.  xvi.  13,  14).  3.  The  carrying  of  the  cethrog,  or  oitron,And  of  the  lulav, 
or  palm,  together  with  a  myrtle  and  willow  branch.  4.  On  the  last  day  of  the  feast, 
the  drawing  water  from  the  pool  of  tSiloam  (a  ceremony  of  a  post-Mosaic  date).  "  While 
the  mornini;  sacrifice  was  being  prepared,  a  priest,  accompanied  by  a  joyous  procession, 
with  music,  went  down  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  whence  he  drew  water  into  a  golden 
pitcher  cajiable  of  holding  three  logs  (rather  more  than  two  pints).  .  .  .  The  priest  then 
went  up  the  rise  of  the  altar  and  turned  to  the  left,  where  there  were  two  silver  basins 
with  narrow  holes — the  eastern  a  little  wider  for  the  wine,  and  the  western  somewhat 
narrower  for  the  water.  Into  these  the  wine  of  the  drink  offering  was  poured,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  water  from  Siloam"  (Edersheim,  'Temple  Service').  Our  Lord 
shows  the  true  symbolism  of  this  ceremony  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  5.  The  further 
post-Mosaic  ceremony  of  lighting  four  golden  candelabra  in  the  court  of  the  women 
OB  the  night  of  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  the  wicks  in  the  candelabra  having  been 
made  of  the  robes  of  the  priests  worn  out  during  the  past  year.  This  ceremony 
probably  symbolized  illumination  by  the  Spirit. 

IV.  Moral  lesson.  The  duty  of  thankfulness.  It  Is  a  rabbinical  saying  'hat  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  man  only  through  joy.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  teaches 
a  truth  which  is  forgotten  wherever  asceticism  comes  to  be  "i  subject  of  admiration. 
The  service  of  God  is  a  joyous  service.  "  Thou  shalt  rejoice  :efore  the  Lord  "  (Deut. 
xvi.  11)  is  the  injunction  of  the  Old  Testament;  "Rejoice  m  the  Lord  alway;  and 
again  I  say,  Rejoice  "  (Phil.  iv.  4),  is  that  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  right  that  there 
should  be  special  occasions  on  which  this  joy  may  be  exhibited  and  encouraged.  Hence 
the  reasonableneas  of  festivals  and  holy  days. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

The  Passover.  Ch.  xxiii.  4 — 8;  cf.  Exod.  xii. ;  also  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.  In  addition  to 
the  weekly  "offering  of  rest,"  there  were  emphasized  offerings  of  a  similar  character  at 
select  seasons  throughout  the  Jewish  year.  These  were  to  bring  to  remembrance 
great  national  deliverances,  or  to  celebrate  the  blessings  with  which  Jehovah  crowned 
the  year.  The  first  of  these  feasts  was  the  Passover.  It  was  to  celebrate  the  deliver- 
tuofi  {ineediQg  the  Expdu*.    U  began  with  a  holy  coDvocationi  there  vm  tb«  • 
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week  of  complete  freedoni  from  leaven ;  and  then  a  holy  convocation  completed  the 
special  observances.  Burnt  offerings  were  also  presented  of  a  sjtecial  cliaractcr  every 
day  of  the  holy  week.     The  following  line  of  ibought  is  suggested  by  this  feast. 

I.  The  whole  popuiiAxioN  in  Egypt  wab  exposed  to  a  common  danokr.  It  it 
evident  frum  the  narrative  that  the  destroying  angel  might  justly  have  carried  death 
into  every  house,  and  that  it  was  only  the  special  arrangement  which  prevented  his 
doing  so.  For  though  a  difference  was  made  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Ibraelites, 
it  had  its  reason  and  its  root  in  God's  sovereign  grace.  Tlie  Israelites  may  not  h;ivc 
carried  their  enmity  to  God  with  so  high  a  band  as  the  Egyptians,  yet  their  pil^riina^e 
demonstrated  that  the  hostility  was  tliere.  Tb«  judgment  on  the  firstborn  was  conse- 
quently only  a  sample  of  what  all  deserved. 

Unless  we  l^uin  with  the  truth  that  "there  is  no  difference,"  for  "all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  God's  <rlory,"we  are  likely  to  underestimate  the  grace  which  maketh 
us  afterwards  to  differ.  We  are  not,  properly  speaking,  in  a  state  of  probation,  but  in 
a  state  either  of  condemnation  or  of  salvation.  "  He  that  belioveth  not  is  coridemned 
already  "  (John  iii.  18)  ;  "  he  that  believeth  is  not  condemned."  When  we  start  with 
the  idea  that  we  are  really  culprits  and  condemned  already,  we  are  stirred  uj)  to  lay 
hold  by  faith  of  the  deliverance.  How  we  reach  the  blessed  condition,  "  '1  here  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation,"  is  beautifully  symbolized  by  the  Passover.     For — 

II.  God's  plan  or  deliverance  was  through  the  sprinkling  of  blood.  Each 
Israelite  was  directed  to  take  a  iamb  and  slay  it,  and  sprinkle  on  the  doorpost  and 
lintel,  with  a  hyssop  branch,  its  blood.  The  destroying  angel  respected  the  sprinkled 
blood,  and  passed  over  the  houses  on  which  it  appeared.  Here  was  Go<r8  plan,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  life  of  an  innocent  substitute  to  secure  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  his 
people. 

And  need  I  say  that  the  Paschal  lamb  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  types  of  Jesus  ? 
He,  as  our  Passover,  was  " sacrificed  for  us"  (1  Cor.  v.  7).  It  is  through  his  blood  we 
have  remission.  His  life,  laid  down  in  payment  of  the  penalty,  secures  our  just  release. 
The  destroying  angel  passes  over  all  who  are  under  the  shelter  of  Christ's  blood. 

III.  The  Paschal  lamb  was  to  afkobd  ufb  as  well  as  bkcure  deliverance. 
Roasted  with  fire,  with  bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread,  it  was  to  be  eaten  by  all  the 
delivered  ones.  Within  the  blood-protected  houses  they  stood  and  partook  of  a 
wholesome  meal.  It  entered  into  their  physical  constitution,  and  strengthened  them 
to  begin  their  journey. 

In  the  same  way  does  Jesus  Christ  sustain  all  who  trust  in  him.  He  become!  our 
Life.  He  strengthens  us  for  our  wilderness  journey.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt  becomes 
easy  through  his  imputed  strength.  And  so  our  Lord  spoke  not  only  of  eating  his 
flesh,  but  even  of  drinking  his  blood  (John  vi.  54),  and  so  receivinji  his  eternal  life. 
Not  more  surely  does  vital  power  come  to  the  body  through  the  digestion  of  food  than 
does  spiritual  power  come  to  the  soul  through  partaking  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
\re  not  only  saved  from  wrath  through  him,  but  sustained  by  his  life. 

IV.  The  Passover  was  the  date  of  a  new  life.  An  Exodus  began  with  the 
'jst  Passover,  succeeded  by  a  wilderness  journey ;  and  every  succeeding  Passover  pre- 
ceded a  week  of  feasting  on  unleavened  bread.  Tiius  was  a  new  and  heroic  life  re- 
garded as  dating  from  the  Passover.  Hence  the  Lord  changed  the  year  at  its  institution, 
and  made  it  the  bejzinning  of  months  with  his  jieople. 

The  same  is  experienced  by  believers.  Unless  our  salvation  by  Christ's  blood  is  suc- 
ceeded by  pure  living  and  the  putting  away  of  "  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness  " 
(1  Cor.  V.  8),  we  are  only  deceiving  ourselves  by  supposing  we  are  saved.  Our  salva- 
tion ia  with  a  view  to  our  pilgrimage  and  purity.  Therefore  we  must  keep  the  Feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread  as  well  as  celebrate  the  Passover.  It  will  not  do  to  accept  of  salva- 
tion aa  an  "indulgence."  God  makes  no  arrangement  for  impunity  in  sin.  The  death 
of  the  Lamb  shows  plainly  that  under  Qtod's  government  no  sin  will  go  unpunished. 
To  purity  we  are  consequently  called  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  Divine  salvation. — R.  M.  E. 

The  Feast  of  the  First/ruits.  Ch.  xxiii.  9—14 ;  cf.  Prov.  iii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20.  The 
Feast  of  the  Firslfruits  began  on  the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  as  the 
fifteeith  and  sixteenth  verses  about  Pentecost  imply.  And  curiously  enough,  the  sb&if 
){  the  flVstfruits  was  to  be  waved  "  on  tha  morrow  after  the  iabbath,"  that  i»,  oo  what 
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corresponds  to  our  present  "  Lord's  day."  Such  a  coincidence  should  not  be  overlooked, 
«nd  was  manifestly  designed.  If  the  Passover  speaks  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  first- 
fruits  are  surely  intended  to  speak  of  his  resurrection.  The  death  of  the  Paschal  lamb 
and  the  presentation  of  the  firstfruits  occupy  the  same  temporal  relation  as  the  death 
of  Jesus  and  his  resurrection.  Hence  we  find  in  this  arrangement  the  following 
lessons  :— 

I.  The  FiHBi'FKUVi'B  HALLOWED  THE  SUBSEQUENT  HARVEST.  They  were  a  gratefol 
acknowledgment  of  God's  hand  in  the  harvest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of 
its  being  properly  gathered.  As  one  writer  has  very  properly  said,  "  It  removed  the 
impediment  which  stood  opposed  to  its  being  gathered,  the  ceremonial  impurity,  if  I 
may  so  say,  which  was  attached  to  it  previous  to  the  waving  of  the  sheaf  before  the 
Lord,  imtil  which  time  it  was  unlawful  to  make  use  of  it.  The  prohibition  on  this 
head  was  express.  '  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched  corn,  nor  green  ears, 
until  the  selfsame  day  that  ye  have  brought  an  offering  unto  your  Grod :  it  shall  be  a 
statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations  in  all  your  dwellings '  (ver.  14).  There 
was,  then,  you  perceive,  an  imputed  uncleanness  attached  to  the  harvest  before  the 
offering  of  the  firstfruits,  but  which,  when  the  sheaf  was  presented,  was  done  away ; 
and  thus  it  is  written, '  he  (the  priest)  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord  to  he  accepted 
for  you."*^  Now,  it  is  very  plain  from  this  that  Christ,  the  Firstfruits,  hallows  the 
subsequent  human  harvest.  The  great  ingathering  of  souls  depends  on  the  preceding 
firstfruits  for  consecration  and  acceptance.  Thus  do  we  see  in  symbol  that  he  was 
"  raised  for  our  justification  "  (Rom.  iv.  25). 

II.  The    FIRSTFRUITS  WERE   THE   EARNEST   OF  THE   COMING   HARVEST.      Here   waS  a 

sample  of  what  was  coming  and  was  at  hand.  It  was  first  ripe,  but  the  rest  was  on  its 
way.  In  the  very  same  way,  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  is  the  earnest  and  pledge 
of  that  of  his  people.  Hence  Paul  says,  "  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
become  the  Firstfruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  Firstfruits ;  afterward 
they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming "  (Cor.  xv.  20 — 23).  Hence  we  take  the  risen 
Saviour  as  at  once  the  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  his  people,  and  the  sample  of  what 
our  resurrection  is  to  be.  On  the  pledge  implied  by  his  resurrection  we  need  not  dwell. 
It  is  clear  from  1  Cor.  xv.  and  from  other  Scriptures  that  his  resurrection  is  the  sure 
guarantee  of  ours. 

The  other  thought  involved  is  quite  as  precious.  "  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven ; 
from  whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  who  shall  change  our 
body  of  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body,  according  to 
the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself"  (Phil.  iii.  20, 
21).  Just  as  Jesus  in  his  i>ost-resurrection  life  of  forty  days  on  earth  showed  marvellous 
superiority  to  the  laws  of  nature  by  which  these  bodies  of  humiliation  are  bound,  just 
as  he  was  able  on  ministries  of  mercy  to  pass  with  the  speed  of  thought  from  place  to 
place,  to  enter  through  barred  doors,  and  vanish  like  a  vapour  when  he  had  dispensed 
his  peace, — so  do  we  hope  to  be  possessed  of  an  organ  more  consonant  to  the  aspirations 
of  our  spirits,  and  better  adapted  than  our  present  bodies  can  be  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
God.  The  forty  days  before  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  afford  the  insight  now  needed 
into  the  conditions  of  our  future  life,  when  we  too  are  gathered  as  sheafs  that  are  ripe 
into  the  garner  above.  "  We  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him." 
-R.  M.  E. 

The  Pentecost.  Ch.  xxiii.  15 — 21 ;  cf.  Acts  ii. ;  also  Jer.  ii.  3  ;  Rom.  x\.  16 ;  and 
las.  L  18.  Having  found  in  the  firstfruits  a  typical  reference  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  we  have  no  difficulty  on  the  same  line  in  finding  in  the  harvest  festival  seven 
weeks  thereafter  typical  reference  to  the  harvest  of  the  CSiurch  of  God.  Primarily  it 
was  eucharistic  in  character,  but  this  does  not  exhaust  its  meaning.  It  was  exactly 
fifty  days  after  the  Exodus  that  the  Law  was  given  on  Sinai,  and  so  Pentecost  was 
associated  from  the  outset  with  the  "  revival  of  the  Church  of  God."  What  happened 
in  the  Pentecost  after  our  Lord's  last  Passover  was  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
•  revived  interest  in  God's  holy  Law. 

■  Lowe,  en  *  The  Annual  Feasts  of  the  Jews,'  pp.  27,  28. 
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Now,  on  turniim  to  tite  directions  about  Ptinti-cost,  we  find  that  "  firstfruiU*  "  were 
again  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord,  but,  unlike  the  earlier  firvtfruita  during  the  week  of 
unleavened  bread,  these  >vere  to  be  propareii  with  leaven,  and  they  were  to  be  accoiu- 
}>»nied  by  a  sin  offering  as  well  aa  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings.  It  ia  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  an  element  in  the  Pentecostal  ritual  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  previous  ritual  at  all. 

If  Christ  is  typified  by  the  first  of  the  firstfruits  presented  without  leaven,  his 
0|>le  .gathered  out  of  the  nations  may  well  be  typified  by  the  second  firstfruius,  the 
Bocompanying  leaven  indicating  their  sinful  character,  notwithstanding  that  tl.ey  are 
Ids,  and  the  sm  offering  most  appropriately  accompanying  tleir  typical  dedication. 

I.  Let   U8   0B8EBVE     THAT     THE     IDEA     OF    THE     KIRSTFRUITS     18     APPI-IKD     TO     THK 

Lord's  people  sevebal  times  in  Scriptdrb.  Thus  Jeremiah  calls  Israel  "holiness 
unto  the  Lord,  and  the  firstfruits  of  his  increase  "  (ii.  3).  The  same  thought  re- 
appears in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  If  the  firstfruits  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also 
holy  "  (xi.  16).  James  also  speaks  of  the  Lord's  children  in  such  terms  as  these : 
*'  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first- 
fruits  of  his  creatures"  (i.  18).  The  harvest-field  of  God  is  the  world,  and  those 
who  are  already  gathered  are  the  firstfruits.  They  are  so  far  the  consecrated  element 
in  the  mighty  population,  and  in  spirit  are  laid  upon  God's  altar. 

II.  There  seems  a  siqnificanck  in  the  two  loaves.  "  Why,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  should  the  lump  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  not  be  presented  whole  ?  In  order,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest,  to  set  forth  the  two  component  jarts  of  the  Christian  Church 
— the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  both  made  one  in  Christ."  *  Out  of  the  harvest-field  of  the 
world  the  Lord  requires  two  loaves  to  be  presented,  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  laid  in 
their  unity  on  his  altar.  Paul  brings  out  this  with  great  beauty  in  Eph.  IL  14 — 18, 
where  the  unity  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Jesus  Christ  is  pointed  out. 

ILL  After  all,  the  consecration  of  the  Loed's  people  is  an  impebfeot  thino. 
Christ's  consecration  was  perfect  because  sinless.  Ours  is  imperfect  and  "  mired  with 
the  trails  of  sin."  Well  may  the  firstfruits  be  baked  with  leaven;  well  may  a  sin 
offering  be  presented  along  with  them.  Our  holiest  acts  could  not  stand  alone,  but 
need  to  be  repented  ofl  Atonement  has  to  cover  the  holiest  efforts  of  the  Lord's 
people. 

Thus  is  all  spiritual  pride  kept  under,  since  at  our  very  best  we  are  **  unprofitable 
servants." 

IV.  The  Pentecostal  ouTPOuniNO  afteb  oub  Lord's  ascension  presents  the 
BSALITT  OF  WHICH  THE  RITUAL  WAS  THE  TYPE.  In  this  glorious  ingathering  there 
was :  1.  A  penitential  spirit.  It  was  for  this  Peter  called  (Acts  ii.  o8).  2.  A  world- 
wide imitation  (Acts  ii.  39).  The  promise  was  to  those  "  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  3.  A  separation  of  many  from  the  world,  that  they  migh  t 
consecrate  themselves  to  God  (Acts  ii.  41).    4.  A  great  unity  of  spirit  (Acts  iu  44 — 47). 

It  is  this  vivifying  inspiration  we  all  need ;  and  may  God  send  it  soon  I — R.  M.  E. 

27i«  Feast  of  Trumpeta.  Ch.  xxiii.  23—25;  ct  Numb.  x.  1—10;  Exod.  xix.  19; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  15.  The  first  mention  of  the  trumpet  is  in  Exod.  xix.  13, 19,  in  connection 
with  the  giving  of  the  Law.  "  When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall  come  up  to 
the  mount"  (Exod.  xix.  13).  It  was  God's  method  of  summoning  the  people  to  covenant 
privileges.  It  was  further  used  for  the  calling  of  assemblies,  for  the  beginning  of 
journeys,  for  alarms,  and  at  the  new  moons  and  festal  seasons,  when  it  was  blown  over 
the  aocrijices.  '1  hose  who  knew  the  significance  of  the  sacrifices  could  rejoice  in  the 
trumpet-sound  which  proclaimed  them  complete.  No  wonder  it  is  said,  "Blessed  is 
the  people  that  know  the  joyful  Sound  "  (n^n^i ;  literally, "  sound  of  a  trumpet ") :  "  they 
shall  walk,  0  Lord,  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance  "  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  15). 

The  analogy  of  faith,  therefore,  warrants  us  in  taking  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  as 
symbolical  of  Gtjd's  message  of  mercy  to  man.  The  gospel  preached  is  God's  trumpet, 
summoning  men  to  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  Christian  life.     This  suggests — 

1.  The  good  tidings  are  of  a  finished  sacrifice.  It  is  only  when  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  is  the  foundation  of  the  appeal  that  man  is  arrested,  trumpet-like,  by  the 

'  Lowe,  ut  supra,  p  50. 
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gospel.    The  Lamb  has  been  slain,  the  atonement  complete,  and,  consequently,  poor 
sinners  are  summoned  to  joy. 

It  would  be  no  such  joyful  message  if  we  were  summoned  to  establish  our  own 
righteousness  instead  of  submitting,  as  now,  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  It  is  a  present 
salvation,  on  the  ground  of  the  finished  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  which  constitutes  the  fountain 
of  the  purest  joy.  No  such  joyful  trumpet-tones  were  ever  heard  by  human  ears  in 
other  religions  as  God  gives  when  he  says,  "  I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and 
in  the  day  of  salvation  have  I  succoured  thee :  behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time  ;  behold, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  2), 

II.  The  gospel  trumpet  summons  us  to  best.  On  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  "  ye  shall 
do  no  servile  work  therein."  It  was  a  summons  to  sabbatic  rest.  And  truly  the  gospel 
is  a  call  to  put  off  the  servile  spirit,  the  obedience  which  comes  through  fear,  aud  to 
enter  into  God's  rest.  "  We  who  believe  do  enter  into  rest."  Christian  experience  is 
sabbath  rest  after  the  worry  of  worldly  experience.  We  lay  down  our  burden,  and  pass 
into  Divine  peace.  The  Saturday  evening  of  experience  is  when,  through  grace,  we  put 
away  our  worldliness,  our  feverish  anxieties,  our  low  and  selfish  ideals,  and  the  sabbath 
morning  experience  is  rest  in  God's  love  and  bounty. 

III.  The  gospel  trumpet  summons  us  to  personal  sacrifice.  If  the  servile  work 
is  to  be  surrendered  for  sabbath  rest,  we  must  go  forward  to  the  duty  indicated.  "  But 
ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord."  For  this  is  the  gospel  plan — 
acceptance  and  rest  on  the  ground  of  a  completed  sacrifice,  and  the  personal  dedication 
as  a  living  sacrifice  in  gratitude  for  such  unmerited  favour.  From  the  one  Great 
Sacrifice  for  us  we  proceed  gratefully  to  such  personal  sacrifice  as  God's  honour  and  glory 
require.  The  love  manifested  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  "  constrains  us  to  live  not  unto 
ourselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again  "  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15).  Self- 
righteousness  is  not  self-sacrifice ;  rather  is  it  proud  bargaining  for  that  which  God  offers 
as  a  gift.  But,  when  the  gift  is  accepted,  self  is  in  the  acceptance  crucified,  and  a  life 
of  devotion  becomes  self-sacrificing  indeed. 

IV.  The  gospel  trumpet  is  to  be  succeeded  by  the  trump  op  the  resurrection. 
All  who  in  their  graves  of  sin  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  who,  through 
hearing,  live  (John  v.  25),  are  destined  to  hear  another  joyful  note  from  the  same 
trumpet :  "  For  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life"  (John  v.  28,  29).  This  is  "the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God" 
through  which  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  (1  Thcss.  iv.  16).  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump : 
(for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,)  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall 
be  changed"  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52). 

Such  are  the  summonses  which  God  gives  to  men  to  privilege,  to  peace,  and  at  the  last 
to  everlasting  felicity.  The  preachers  who  give  no  uncertain  sound,  but  proclaim  with 
trumpet-tongue  the  gospel,  are  the  heralds  who  are  preparing  for  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
with  its  everlasting  rest  and  light  and  love ! — R.  M.  E. 

The  annual  repentance — the  Day  of  Atonement.  Ch.  xxiii.  26 — 32 ;  cf.  ch.  xvi. , 
Heb.  ix.  12.  Into  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  we  need  not  here  enter,  after 
wkat  has  been  said  on  the  subject  under  ch.  xvi.  But  the  reference  here  is  to  the  spirit 
cf  repentance  which  was  to  characterize  the  people  on  that  day.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  call 
to  the  whole  congregation  to  repent  and  be  reconciled  to  God.  As  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment is  in  all  respects  the  climax  of  the  sacrificial  worship,  it  may  be  useful  here  to 
notice  the  spirit  which  belonged  to  that  worship  and  the  corresponding  spirit  in  man 
which  it  demanded. 

I.  The  spiEiT  OF  Judaism  is  that  of  exclusion  from  the  Divine  presence.  Ever 
since  man's  fall  until  the  vail  was  rent  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  man  was  deservedly  kept 
at  a  distance  from  God.  Sin  is  a  separating  power;  as  long  as  it  is  harboured  it 
prevents  near  access  to  him.  And  even  when,  in  the  Exodus,  God  delivered  a  chosen 
people  to  bring  them  to  himself  (Exod.  xix.  4),  they  were  only  permitted  to  come  up  to 
certain  barriers  round  about  the  holy  mount.  When,  moreover,  the  Lord  transferred 
his  dwelling-place  from  the  top  of  Sinai  to  the  tent  or  tabernacle  provided  by  his  pilgrim 
people,  he  insisted  on  having  a  private  apartment,  railed  off  from  vulgar  gaze,  and  only 
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allowed  one  representative  man,  fhe  hij:;h  prit-st,  to  draw  nif!;]i  unto  him  once  a  year. 
He  cerUiinly  sent  this  honoured  individual  forth  witli  his  blessing,  to  encourage  tlie 
iH'ople  waiting  without.  Rut  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  on 
the  principle  of  excluding  the  people  until  such  times  as  they  might  |  rofitalily  hive 
closer  access.  "  Qod  sent  his  people,"  saya  an  ahlo  writer,  "  his  blessing,  to  show  them 
that  ho  had  not  forgotten  them.  Hut  he  would  not  see  them.  Even  llie  high  priest 
saw  but  a  very  little  of  him  at  this  annual  solemn  time.  The  cloud  of  fragrant  incense 
hlled  the  most  holy  place,  and  barred  the  view."' 

II.  There  is  nothing  so  huuiliating  as  this  denial  of  access.  On  the  Day  of 
Atonement  the  people  came  to  the  tabernacle,  and  saw  their  select  representative  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  drawing  nigh  to  God  all  alone.  Not  a  mau  of  them  dare  venture  beyond 
the  vail.  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  seem  to  have  done  bo,  intoxicate<i  by  their  elevation 
to  tLo  priestliood  and  perhaps  also  by  wine,  perished  before  the  Lord.  The  Israelites 
lelt  at  the  tabernacle  that  they  were  an  excluded  people.  This  would  lead  to  self- 
examination,  and  to  repentance  for  the  sin  which  excluded  them.  Doubtless  the  ritual 
of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  would  have  a  soothing  effect  u|)on  their  spirits.  The 
blessing  would  fall  upon  their  souls  like  balm.  At  the  same  time,  they  could  not  but 
feel  that  access  to  God  was  for  them  through  a  mediator,  and  that  they  were  kept  at  a 
very  humiliating  distance. 

III.  Our  Great  High  Priest  has  given  us  the  reality  of  access  in  that  he  has 
BSCOMK  ouB  Forerunner.  This  is  the  beautiful  idea  suggested  by  the  apostle  in  the 
Hebrews  (vi.  20).  Christ  has  not  entered  tiie  holiest  to  enjoy  a  privilege  in  solitude. 
He  has  entered  it  as  our  Forerunner,  to  announce  our  approach.  This  applies,  not  only 
to  the  everlasting  felicity  of  heaven,  but  also  to  present  devotional  access  to  God. 
Through  him  we  are  permitted  to  draw  nigh.  The  vail  is  rent ;  therefore  we  draw  near 
with  holy  boldness.  We  are  no  longer  an  excluded  people,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of 
close  communion.  When  the  vail  was  rent  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  ordinary  priests 
were  thereby  raised  to  the  privilege  of  the  high  priest.  All  had  alike  access  to  God. 
Hence  we  are  to  live  up  to  our  privilege  as  believers ;  for  we  are  priests  unto  God,  and 
access  is  our  right  through  the  rending  of  the  vail  of  our  Redeemer's  flesh. 

Thus  do  we  see  the  secret  of  penitence  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  how  it  is  the 
)ireliminary  arranged  by  the  All-wise  to  communion  with  himself  close  and  etercal. — 
B.M.E. 

The  pilgrim  spirit  as  illustrated  in  the  Feast  of  Tahernades.  Ch.  xxiii.  33 — 43 ;  cF. 
Ps.  xxxix.  12;  Heb.  li.  13  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  11.  The  seventh  month  was  a  very  celebrated 
one  in  the  Jewish  year.  It  was  the  sabbatic  month,  so  to  speak,  when  religious  services 
of  the  most  important  character  took  place.  The  Feast  of  Trumpets  introduced  the 
month,  and  joyful  were  the  anticipations  of  blessinLi.  Then  on  the  tenth  day,  came  the 
great  ritual  of  atonement,  with  its  penitential  sadness.  Then  came,  on  the  fifteenth  day, 
the  beginning  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  tiie  raiidess  harvest-tmie  the  people  were 
expected,  even  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  to  spend  a  week  in  booths  or  tents, 
and  with  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  with  palm  branches,  and  with  willows  of  the  brook  to 
rejoice  before  God.     Now  this  feast  was — 

I,  A  celebration  of  the  pilgrimage  of  thb  wn.DERNEss.  It  was  "  that  your 
generations  may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt"  (ver.  43).  It  is  most  important  to  keep  a  great 
deliverance  in  mind.  Hence  the  people  were  enjoined  once  a  year  to  become  pilgrims 
aijain,  as  their  fathers  had  been.  We  should  never  forget  how  the  Lord  has  led  his 
people  in  every  age  out  of  bondage  into  pilgrimage  and  freedom  as  tlie  avenue  to  rest. 

IL  It  was  a  celebration  of  the  Divine  provision  in  the  wilderness.  For  it  was 
a  harvest  festival,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  had  been  gathered  in  before  the  feast 
began.  Before  them  lay,  so  to  speak,  the  bounties  of  God's  providence,  just  as  the 
manna  lay  morning  by  morning  before  their  fathers.  God  was  praised,  therefore,  for 
crowning  the  ypar  with  his  goodness,  as  their  fathers  praised  him  for  crowning  with  his 
goodness  each  day.     It  was  consequently  a  eucharistic  service  in  the  highest  degree. 

UL  It  was  a  celebration  of  the  stranger  and  piloriu  spirit  whioh  Goo 

'  Taifs  '  ThoughU  for  the  ThoughtfuV  p.  160. 
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FOSTERS  IN  ALL  HIS  PEOPLE.  The  Voluntary  leaving  of  their  homes  for  a  season  to  live 
in  a  "  tented  state  "  was  a  beautiful  embodiment  of  the  stranger  and  pilgrim  spirit  to 
which  we  are  called.  God  in  the  wilderness  dwelt  as  the  Great  Pilgrim  in  a  tent  with 
his  pilgrim  people ;  and  year  by  year  he  enjoined  his  people  in  their  generations  to  be- 
come literally  "  strangers  with  him  "  (Ps.  xzxix.  12),  as  their  fathers  had  been.  And 
the  same  danger  threatens  us,  to  feel  at  home  in  this  world  and  to  give  up  the  pilgrim- 
age. Hence  the  apostle's  warning  is  ever  needful :  "  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you 
as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul"  (1  Pet. 
ii.  11).  If  the  world  does  not  seem  strange  to  us,  it  is  because  we  are  not  living  as  near 
as  we  ought  to  God.  The  more  access  we  have  to  him,  the  greater  will  be  our  moral 
distance  from  the  world. 

IV.  The  jot  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  enhanced  bit  the  home-goinq 
WHICH  LAY  BEYOND  IT.  I'he  "  tented  state  "  is  not  intended  to  be  permanent.  Its 
value  lies  in  its  temporary  nature.  Canaan  lay  in  sunlight  beyond  the  wilderness,  and 
the  thought  of"  home"  there  encouraged  them  in  their  pilgrimage.  The  week's  camp- 
ing out  after  Canaan  had  been  reached  made  them  enjoy  their  home  life  all  the  more. 
In  the  same  way,  while  we  confess  like  the  patriarchs  to  be  "  strangers  and  pilgrims 
upon  the  earth,"  we  are  seeking,  and  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  yet  reaching,  a  better 
country,  with  a  city  of  God  and  permanent  abodes  (Heb.  xL  13 — 16).  The  pilgrimage 
is  joyful  because  it  is  destined  to  end  in  the  everlasting  home.  Perpetual  pilgrimage 
no  man  could  desire,  for  this  would  be  perpetual  exile  from  legitimate  home  joys.  A 
long  pilgrimage  can  be  welcomed  if  it  lead  towards  everlasting  joy  in  the  Father's  house. 

And  is  there  not  an  element  of  triumph  associated  with  such  a  celebration  as  this 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  ?  It  indicates  victory  over  worldly  feeling  through  faith  in  God. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  palm  branches  and  goodly  boughs  were  waved  by  joyous  ones 
before  the  Lord.  It  is  into  victorious  joy  he  summons  all  his  people  as  the  earnest  of 
the  everlasting  joy  with  which  he  is  yet  to  crown  them. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  4 — 14. — The  Passover.  Under  this  general  title  we  include  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread,  and  the  offering  of  the  firstfruits  which  was  connected  with  it  The 
history  of  the  institution  is  given  in  Exod.  xii.  That  the  Passover  was  a  type  of  Christ 
is  evident  (see  1  Cor.  v.  6 — 8). 

L  The  lamb  typified  his  person.  (John  i.  36.)  1.  It  was  taken  from  the  flock 
(Exod.  xii.  9).  (1)  As  it  had  been  one  with  the  flock,  so  was  Jesus  one  with  us.  His 
humanity  was  no  phantom,  but  a  reality.  (2)  What  an  honour  is  conferred  upon  us, 
that  the  God  of  glory  should  stoop  to  assume  our  nature,  to  become  "  bone  of  our  bone  " ! 
Let  us  not  dishonour  ourselves  by  sinning  against  such  grace.  2.  It  tints  a  male  of  the 
first  year.  (1)  This  was  ordered  because  the  male  is  the  stronger  animal,  and  vas 
viewed  as  an  emblem  of  excellence.  Christ  amongst  men  is  the  most  excellent  ;  "  the 
fairest  amongst  ten  thousand."  (2)  Hence  he  is  distinguished  as  "  The  Son  of  David," 
as  "  The  Seed  of  Abraham,"  as  "  The  Son  of  man."  David  had  many  sons,  but  in  com- 
parison with  him  they  were  nowhere ;  so  he  is  the  Son  of  DaviJ,  the  one  glorious 
descendant  who  throws  all  others  into  the  shade.  So  with  the  seed  of  Abraham.  So 
with  the  sons  of  Adam.  In  the  whole  race  there  is  no  one  to  compare  with  him.  3.  Ii 
was  without  blemish.  (1)  The  blemishes  that  would  disqualify  a  Paschal  lamb  were 
physical,  and  so,  abstractedly  considered,  of  little  account.  But  these  blemishes  were 
typical  of  moral  evils,  and  in  this  view  were  very  important.  (2)  But  Christ  was,  in 
the  moral  sense,  absolutely  blemishless.  He  was  unique.  Singular,  however,  not  in 
eccentricity  but  in  transcendent  goodness.  As  under  the  microscope  the  works  of  God 
are  seen  to  differ  essentially  from  those  of  men,  appearing  more  variously  and  wonder- 
fully beautiful  as  they  are  more  nearly  examined  under  higher  powers,  so  the  more 
minutely  Christ  is  considered  the  more  wonderful  and  beautiful  is  he  seen  to  be. 

IL  Its  sacrifice  foreshadowed  his  passion.  1.  The  lamb  suffered  vicariously.  (1) 
When  taken  from  the  flock  the  rest  of  the  flock  was  spared.  So  was  Jesus  chosen  that 
by  his  suffering  his  nation  and  his  race  might  not  perish  (see  John  xL  49 — 53).  (2)  The 
blood  of  the  lamb  was  sprinkled  on  the  doorposts  of  the  houses  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
the  destroying  angeL  '1  he  firstborn  in  every  house  was  sacrificed  where  no  vicarious 
blood  appeared.  So  are  we  saved  from  wrath  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  through  faith.     (3)  Those  saved  from  destruction  through  the  blood  of  the  lamb 
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were  iininediately  led  out  of  Egypt,  and  Ret  on  their  way  to  Canaan.  So  those  justified 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  are  dt-livpred  also  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  nsd  Bet 
ou  their  way  to  heaven.  2.  Hem  ir/cahh  circumstances  claim  a( tent io)i.  (1)  The  lamb 
wa«  to  be  "  of  the  first  year,"  i.e.  in  its  prime.  So  was  Christ  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood when  he  was  ofTtrod.  ('J)  It  was  to  be  ofTered  "in  the  i»Iace  whicii  the  Lord  should 
choose"  (Deut.  xvi.  5 — 7).  That  place  wa.s  Jerusalem  ('J  Kings  xxi.  7 ;  I's.  cxxxii.  1.'5, 
14).  There  also  "our  Tassover  wa.s  sacrificed  for  us."  (3)  "  In  the  fourteenth  day  ot 
the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Lord's  Passover"  (ver,  5).  Some  think  that  our  Lord,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Karaites,  or  Scriptiarii,  killed  ami  ate  the  Pa.ssov«  r 
A  day  earlier  than  the  Pharisees,  and  that  he  expired  on  the  cross  at  tlie  time  wlien  the 
Tradilionarii  were  employed  in  killing  th 'ir  Paschal  lambs  (see  Ikenii,*  Dissert.  Theolog.,' 
torn.  ii.  chs,  ix.,  i.,  xi.).  Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  word  in  the  text  translated  "at  even  " 
is  literally  between  the  evenin<js;  that  is,  between  the  chronological  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  would  be  at  the  "  ninth  hour,"  or  three  p.m.  This  was  the  very  hour  at  which 
Jesus  expired  (Luke  xxiii.  44 — 4t)).  (4)  It  was  ordered  that  no  bone  of  the  Paschal 
lamb  should  be  broken.  And  whereas  the  legs  of  the  malefactors  were  broken,  the 
Boldiers,  seeing  that  Jesus  was  dead  aln  ady,  brake  not  his  legs  (see  John  xix.  31 — 36). 
Such  things  could  not  have  been  ordered  by  chance. 

III.    'lUK   FEAST   CORRESPONDED    TO   THE   CHRISTIAN    EuCHARtST.       1.    The   latter  VHU 

accommodated  to  the  former.  (1)  This  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  institution. 
For  the  cup  of  the  Eucharist  Christ  used  that  cup  of  the  Passover,  which  was  adled  by 
the  Jews  the  "cup  of  blessing,"  ami  which  description  Paul  applies  to  the  Christian  cup 
(1  Cor.  x.  16).  For  the  bread  of  the  Supper  he  used  that  of  the  Passover  (Luke  xxii. 
15 — 20)  (2)  So  when  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as  "our  Passover  sacrificed  for  us,"  he 
adds,  "  let  us  keep  the  feast,"  meaning,  allusively,  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and 
really  that  which  replaces  it  in  the  Church.     2.  Both  are  retrospective  nnd  anticipative. 

(1)  The  Hebrews  commemorated  the  type,  viz.  the  deliverance  from  the  destroying 
ADgel  and  from  Egypt.  The  Christians  commemorate  the  antitype,  viz.  the  deliverance 
of  souls  from  the  anger  of  G^xi  and  from  the  tyranny  of  sin.  (2)  The  Hebrews  antici- 
pated their  entrance  into  Canaan.  The  Christians  anticipate  the  joys  of  heaven;  the 
new  wine  of  the  kingdom.  3.  Both  are  tokens  of  Church  communion.  (1)  The  Passover 
was  not  the  rite  initiatory  into  the  Church  of  Israel.  Circumcision  was  tliat  rite.  To 
this,  baptism,  under  the  gospel,  corresponds,  and  is  therefore  called  the  circumcision  of 
Chiistianity  (Col.  ii.  11,  12).  (2)  But  it  was  the  nte  continuati ve  of  such  couimunion. 
Exclusion  from  the  Passover  was  excommunication  under  the  Law.  So  is  the  Eucharist 
the  sign  amongst  Christians  of  a  continued  Church  communion. 

"  On  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,"  viz.  of  the  Paschal  week,  the  sheaf  of  the  first- 
fruits  was  waved  before  the  Lord  (vers.  10,  11).  This  was  a  type  of  Christ  in  his  resur- 
rection as  the  Firstfruits  of  the  great  harvest  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  20—2?.).  But  when  Christ 
died,  the  sabbath  of  the  Paschal  week  happened  upon  the  day  in  which  he  lay  in  the 
tomb  (comp.  John  xix.  31  ;  Luke  vi.  1),  Thus  the  morrow  alter  tliis  sabbath  was 
precisely  that  first  day  of  the  week  on  which  our  Lord  arose  (Mark  xvi.  9).  How 
strengthening  to  faith  are  all  these  correspondences! — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  15 — 22, — The  Feast  of  Harvest.  This  was  the  second  of  the  three  great  festivals 
upon  which  all  the  males  of  Israel  were  required  to  assemble  at  Jerusalem  (see  Exod. 
xxiii.  14 — 17 ;  Deut.  xvi.  16).     Let  us  consider — 

I.  The  duties  then  enjoined  upon  the  worshippers.  1.  They  were  to  meet  in  holy 
convocation.  (1)  This  was  intended  to  keep  alive  their  interest  in  the  service  of  God. 
Were  sabbaths  and  public  services  of  religion  to  cease,  men  would  soon  forget  God. 

(2)  All  Israel  looked  each  other  in  the  face.  Religion  is  eminently  social.  And  as 
these  convocations  were  tyj^es  of  heavenly  things,  this  suggested  the  recognitions  and 
p^etings  of  the  future  (see  Heb.  xii.  22,  23).  (3)  On  this  day  servile  work  was  to  cease. 
The  teaching  here  is  that  when  we  congregate  in  heaven  we  shall  be  emancipate  1  from 
the  curse  of  toil  (comp.  Gen.  iii.  17  ;  Rev.  xxii.  3).  2.  They  were  to  presfvt  two  wav* 
loaves.  (1)  These  were  composed  of  two  tenth-deals  of  fine  flour.  They  were  to 
aaictifv  the  wheat -harvest  as  the  sheaf  of  the  firstfruits  sanctified  the  barley  harvest. 
Hence  "these  also  are  called  "firstfruits"  (vers.  17,  20;  Exod.  xxxiv.  22).  (2)  They 
were  to  be  baken  with  leaven.    As  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  Passover  was  a  menjonal 
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of  the  haate  with  which  they  departed  from  Egypt,  this  was  to  express  thankfulness  to 
Grod  for  the  blessings  of  ordinary  food,  together  with  their  rest  in  Canaan.  (3)  One 
loaf  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  worshipper,  while  the  other  was  God's.  That  more  com- 
pletely given  to  God  was  divided.  One  portion  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  while  the 
priests  took  the  remainder  (Numb,  xviii.  9  —  11).  This  explains  the  injvmction  that 
thi  y  should  be  waved  along  with  the  peace  offerings.  We  learn  here  that  our  ordinary 
bread  should  be  religiously  eaten  (see  1  Cor.  x.  31).  (4)  These  wave  loaves  constituted 
one  of  three  meat  offerings  of  the  whole  congiegation.  The  first  was  the  sheaf,  or  omer, 
of  the  firstfruits  of  the  barley  harvest  (vers.  9 — 14).  This  was  the  second.  And  the 
thira  was  the  twelve  loaves  of  the  shewbread  (Exod.  xxv.  30;  ch.  xxiv.  5 — 9).  Could 
there  be  here  a  projihetic  anticipation  of  the  order  of  the  resurrection,  viz.  "Christ  the 
Firstfruits ;  afterwards  they  that  are  Chiist's  at  his  coming ; "  and,  finally,  the  "  rest  of 
the  dead/'  destined  to  live  again  at  the  end  of  the  millennial  reign,  when  death  shall 
be  aboli.'^hed?  (comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  23 — 26;  Kev.  xx.).  (5)  Beside  the  firstfruits,  which 
were  strictly  national,  each  person  had  to  bring  his  own  firstfruits  to  the  temple  (see 
Deut.  xxvi.  1 — 10).  God  would  have  us  ever  to  remember  that  religion  is  personal  as 
well  as  public.  3.  They  were  to  offer  sacrifices.  (I)  The  burnt  offeiings  appointed 
were  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish,  one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams, 
or,  as  elsewhere  expressed,  two  young  bullocks  and  one  ram  (comp.  ver.  18;  Mumb. 
xxviii.  27).  As  burnt  offerings  were  intended  to  expiate  sins  against  affirmative 
precepts,  the  godly  worshipper  would  pray  during  the  burnins,  as  David  prayed 
(Ps.  xix.  13).  The  meat  and  drink  offerings  proper  to  burnt  offerings  accompanied  (ver. 
18).  These  were  distinct  from  the  two  tenth-deals  waved  to  sanctify  the  harvest. 
(2)  A  kid  of  the  gdats  was  appointed  for  a  sin  offering  (ver.  19).  As  sin  offerings 
were  to  expiate  sins  committed  in  itrnorance,  the  thoughts  of  the  worshipper  were 
carried  forward  to  the  Great  Sin  Sacrifice  of  Calvary.  (3)  Two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  appointed  for  the  peace  offering.  These  were  distinguished  from  those  usually 
offered  as  "  holy  to  the  Lord  for  the  priest."  They  were  to  be  eaten  by  him  before  the 
Lord.  For  the  meat  offering  which  ordinarily  accompanied  the  peace  offerings,  in  this 
case  the  two  loaves  of  the  firstfruits  wure  substituted  (vers.  19,  20). 

II.  The  notes  of  time,  with  their  reasons.  1.  They  counted  from  the  putting  in  of 
the  tickle.  (1)  This,  however,  was  not  left  to  private  option.  That  would  have  worked 
endless  confusion ;  for  it  was  a  public,  national,  act.  The  Lord  is  a  God  of  order  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  40).  It  would  have  tended  to  will-worship.  The  evils  of  this  are  seen  in  the 
lioniish  Church.  We  cannot  too  literally  abide  by  the  letter  of  Divine  precept.  (2) 
It  was  limited  to  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  week  (vers.  15, 16).  From  this  reckoning 
the  Jews  call  this  Feast  of  Harvest  (d'E'DH  dv)  the  fiftieth  day.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  in  the  New  Testament  called  the  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  1;  xx.  16;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  8).  2.  They  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  Law.  (1)  The  observance  of  the 
Passover  was  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  month  (Exod.  xii.  18),  leaving  seventeen 
days  of  that  month  to  run.  To  these  add  thirty  days  of  the  second  month,  and  we 
have  forty-seven  days.  But  the  Law  was  given  on  the  third  day  after  Moses  came  into 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  (Exod.  xix. 
1,  10,  11).  These  three  days  added  bring  the  number  up  to  fifty.  (2)  Well  might  the 
Israelites  have  a  festival  of  thanksgiving  for  the  giving  of  the  Law ;  for  thereby  they 
were  honoured  and  blessed  as  no  other  nation  had  ever  been  (Deut.  iv.  8).  3.  They 
anticipated  the  publication  of  the  gospel.  (1)  The  gospel  is  the  Law  of  God,  published 
from  Zion,  in  contradistinction  to  that  published  from  Sinai  (see  Isa.  ii.  3).  That  pub- 
lication took  place  "  when  the  day  of  Pentecc«t  was  fully  come."  (2)  The  fifty  days 
were  counted  from  the  second  day  of  the  Passover  week,  on  which  the  firstfruits  of  the 
barley  harvest  were  presented  (vers.  15,  16).  That  "  firstfruits  "  were  a  type  of  Christ 
in  his  resurrection.  After  that  event  he  was  seen  of  his  disciples  during  forty  days. 
The  Pentecost  followed  exactly  ten  days  after  the  Ascension  (see  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  Acte 
ii.  1).  (3)  Note,  further,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  Paschal  lamb  was  eaten  on  Thursday.  The  Friday  on  which  our  Lord  was 
crucified  was  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  week.  On  the  Saturday  the  firstfruits  were 
offeied  up.  Consequently,  the  Pentecost,  which  was  the  fiftieth  day  after,  would  fall 
upon  the  Sunday.  Thenceforth  this  became  "  the  Lord's  day,"  or  the  Christian  sabbath 
(see  Lightfoot  on  Acts  ii.). 
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Where  gratitude  is  there  will  be  j^oodness.  Hence  the  injunction  to  care  for  th» 
poor  and  tlie  stranger  (ver.  Ii2).  Thia  spirit  of  tho  Law  is  aLbo  the  genius  of  thi 
gospeL — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  23 — 44. —  The  hebdomad.  Seven  in  Scripture  is  •  rery  remarkable  number. 
In  the  text  it  is  repeated  in  so  many  forms  that  it  forces  itself  upon  our  alUiitiou. 

I.  Hebuomaps  ake  conspiocoub  in  tub  chkonoloqy  ok  thb  Law.  1.  They  appear 
in  the  week  of  days.  (1)  The  foundation  of  this  is  the  Creation  week.  The  patriarchal 
sabbath  became  incoriwrated  into  the  Mosaic  Law.  There  were  other  weeks  of  days 
and  sabbaths.  In  the  text  there  are  three  of  these,  with  a  salibath  on  tho  first  and 
another  on  the  eighth  day.  (2)  Could  there  be  in  these  an  anticipation  of  tho  change  of 
the  sabbath  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first  or  eighth  under  the  Christian  dispeusalTun  ? 
The  sabbaths  ol  ihe  seventh  and  eighth  days  may  \K>\ni  to  the  rest  of  tho  millennium 
in  tlie  first  mstance,  and  to  that  of  tlie  new  heavens  and  earth  in  the  second.  In 
observing  the  Lord's  day,  it  would  Ihj  higiily  edifying  to  have  these  anticipations  in 
mind.  2.  They  ajpenr  ay  tin  in  the  week  of  months.  (1)  The  entire  cycle  of  the  feasts 
of  the  Lord  was  comprised  in  such  a  week.  It  commenced  on  the  14th  day  of  Abib, 
with  the  Passover,  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  Exodus.  Then  followed,  in 
tlieir  apix)inted  seasons,  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread;  that  of  the  Firstfruits;  the 
Feast  of  Harvest,  which  is  also  called  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (Eiod.  xxxiv.  22 ;  Deut. 
ivL  10,  16 ;  2  Chron.  viiL  13).  The  series  ended  with  the  festivals  of  the  seventh 
month.  (2)  During  the  five  months  remaining  there  was  no  annual  feast.  The  daily 
sacrifices  and  those  of  the  sabbaths  and  moons  were  of  course  continued.  (3)  The  moon 
was  a  symbol  of  the  Church,  and  its  changes  represented  the  mutations  through  which 
it  passes  in  this  world,  but  when  it  has  fulfilled  its  great  week  of  changes  it  will  be  per- 
fected for  ever  in  heaven.  3.  They  appear  again  in  the  week  of  years.  (1)  The  Law 
had  its  septenary  division  of  years,  with  a  continually  repeated  seventh  year  of  rest  for 
the  land  (chs.  xxv.  3 — 7;  xxvi.  34,  35;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21).  (2)  Founded  upon  this 
also  was  a  greater  period  of  a  week  of  weeks  of  years,  with  its  year  of  jubilee  (ch.  xxv. 
8 — 17).  The  lessons  of  the  sabbatic  and  jubilee  years  will  come  under  consideration  in 
their  proper  places. 

II.  Hebdomads  abb  conspicuous  in  the  chronoix)ot  o»  prophecy.  1.  The  dayt 
of  the  week  are  taken  as  prophetic.  (1)  David,  and  Peter  from  him,  notes  that  one  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years  (Ps.  xc.  4 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  8).  Paul  also  mentions 
tlie  sabbath-keeping  of  the  future  "  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God  "  (Heb.  ir.  9). 
And  John  describes  that  rest  as  extendmg  over  a  thousand  years  (Rev.  xx.  4).  (2)  To 
this  agrees  the  tradition  in  the  house  of  Elias,  a  teacher  who  lived  about  two  hundred 
years  before  our  Lord,  and  which  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  Elijah  the 
Tishbite.  It  purports  that  this  world  is  to  endure  in  its  imperfect  state  six  thou- 
sand years:  two  thousand  before  the  Law;  two  thousand  under  the  Law;  two 
thousand  under  Messiah ;  and  then  a  thousand  years  in  a  state  of  renovation  (see 
Mede,  536,776,  894;  also  Bishop  Newton's  '  Disser.,'  vol.  iii.  335).  (3)  Tiie  same 
view  is  no  less  definitely  put  forth  by  Barnabas.  He  makes  each  day  of  the  Creation 
week  represent  a  thousand  years  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world,  and  the 
sabbath  he  makes  to  stand  for  the  reign  of  i^eace,  or  millennium  of  John.  2.  Disjten- 
sations  are  measured  by  weeks  of  times.  (1)  Ihe  "  times  of  the  Gentiles"  are  accejited 
to  be  the  same  as  the  "seven  times,"  during  which  Israel  was  destined  to  be  trodden 
down  of  them.  Upon  the  year-day  principle  these  are  the  double  of  the  "  time,  time, 
and  dividing  of  a  time  "  of  Daniel  and  John,  during  which  the  little  horn  was  to  wear 
out  the  Mints,  and  represent  2520  years.  Tho  larger  period  commences  with  the 
literal  Babylon,  and  the  smaller  with  the  mystical.  (2)  But  how  can  the  Patriaiehal, 
Levitical,  and  Christian  dispensations  be  limited  to  six  thousand  years,  if  each  is  to 
extend  over  2.V_'0?  They  do  so  by  overlapping  each  other.  Thus  the  patriarchal 
extenils  "from  Adam  to  Moses"  (Rom.  v.  13,  14),  which  space  comprises  "seven 
times."  The  Jewish  then  reckons  from  Shem  the  patriarch,  silected  as  the  depositary 
of  the  covenant,  to  Jesus.  The  interval  from  Shem  to  Jesus  measures  "  seven  timea." 
The  dispensation  of  the  Gentiles,  already  described  as  the  "times  of  the  Geunles," 
forms  tne  third.  It  began  with  the  rise  of  the  ancient  Babylonish  power,  ftnd  will  end 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  mystical  Babylon. 
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m.  IlEBPn'\r\ps  ABE  NOT  WTTHOTJT  FOUNDATION  IN  NATtTRB.  1.  They  art  not  very 
ohvifjuniy  marked  in  the  heavens.  (1)  The  day  is  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis.  The  month  is  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  The 
year  is  determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun.  (2)  But  where  are 
we  to  find  the  measure  of  the  week  ?  The  quarters  of  the  moon  do  not  measure  it,  for 
the  month  is  more  than  four  times  seven  days.  2.  Tet  they  have  a  foundation  in 
nature.  (I)  It  is  now  well  known  that  changes  in  animals  are  regulated  by  weeks. 
Dr.  Laycock,  summing  up  what  he  had  advanced  on  this  subject  in  a  series  of  remark- 
able papers,  says,  "  The  facts  I  have  briefly  glanced  at  are  general  facts,  and  cannot 
happen  day  after  day  in  so  many  millions  of  animals  of  every  kind  from  larva  or  ovum 
of  a  minute  insect  up  to  man  at  definite  periods,  from  a  mere  chance  or  coincidence ; 
and  although  temperature,  food,  domestication,  and  other  modifying  circumstances 
may  and  do  interrupt  the  regularity  with  which  the  various  processes  I  have  alluded  to 
are  conducted,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  is,  I  think,  imj)Ossible  to  come  to  any  less  general 
conclusion  than  this.  That  in  animals  changes  occur  every  three  and  a  half,  seven, 
fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  days,  or  at  some  definite  number  of  weeks  "  (see 
Lancet,  1842 — iS).  ^2)  The  words  recorded  by  Moses  (Gen.  i.  14)  guide  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  revolution  of  the  epacts,  or  differences  in  solar  and  lunar  measures  of 
time.  And  it  is  most  admirable  that  the  epactB  of  the  times  of  prophetic  chronology 
as  measured  by  true  solar  and  lunar  years  come  out  in  weeks  (see  Guinness's  '  Approach- 
ing End  of  the  Age'). 

From  this  interesting  subject  we  learn :  L  That  prophecy  is  from  Gk>d,  2.  That 
the  God  of  nature  is  the  God  of  providence.  3.  That  religion  should  be  interwoven 
with  secular  concerns. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  23 — ^25. — The  Feast  of  Trumpets.  "The  Old  Testament,"  says  Augustine, 
"  when  rightly  understood,  is  one  grand  prophecy  of  the  New."  The  New  Testament 
is  the  key  to  the  Old. 

I.  The  moon  was  a  symbol  op  the  Church.  1.  Its  lustre  sets  forth  her  beauty. 
(1)  Even  in  our  Northern  climate  the  moon  is  a  beautiful  object ;  but  in  Oriental  skies 
she  is  remarkably  so.  Solomon  compares  the  beauty  of  the  bride  to  that  of  the  moon 
(Song  vi.  10).  (2)  She  shines  in  a  light  borrowed  from  the  sun.  So  is  the  lustre  of 
Jesus  the  loveliness  of  his  Church  (see  Isa.  xxx.  26;  conip.  Matt.  v.  14  with  John 
viii.  12 ;  Rev.  xii.  1 ;  xxi.  23).  (3)  As  the  moon  enlightens  the  darkness  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  so  is  the  Church  the  light  of  the  world  in  the  absence  of  her  Lord 
(see  Matt.  v.  14 ;  John  i.  4 ;  ix.  5  ;  Phil.  ii.  15).  All  men  should  be  attracted  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church  by  the  charms  of  her  beauty.  Professors  should  beware  how 
they  may  hinder  this  issue  by  their  inconsistencies.  2.  Its  changes  set  forth  her  vicissitudes. 

(1)  The  renewals  of  the  moon  will  represent  the  dispensations  through  which  she 
passes.  Thus  the  patriarchal,  which  is  divided  into  two  ages,  viz.  that  belore  the  Flood, 
and  that  which  followed.  The  Mosaic,  which  also  is  divided  into  two  ages,  viz.  that  of  the 
tabernacle  and  that  of  the  temple,  the  latter  being  more  eminently  the  age  of  prophecy. 
The  Christian  dispensation  likewise  is  distributed  into  two  ages,  viz.  the  present  mili- 
tant and  suffering  age,  and  the  triumphant  age  of  the  millennium  to  come.  Perhaps 
the  seventh  moon  may  then  anticipate  the  celestial  state  to  follow  (see  Isa.  Ix.  19,  20). 

(2)  The  phases  through  which  each  moon  passes  will  represent  corresponding  minor 
changes  in  the  Church.  She  too  has  her  waxings  and  wanings.  Sometimes  she  is 
briihtened  by  revivals  of  purity  and  zeal,  which  are  followed  by  seasons  of  apostacy  and 
degeneration.  Sometimes  she  rejoices  in  seasons  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  then  suffers 
persecutions  and  reverses. 

IL  The  seventh  was  distinguished  among  the  moons.  1.  It  was  a  high  sdblath. 
(1)  The  new  moons  were  all  observed  as  sabbaths.  No  servile  work  was  done  in  any 
of  them  (see  Amos  viii.  5).  They  were  memorials  of  the  believers'  rest  from  ser- 
vility to  Satan.  (2)  But  this  moon  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  time  of  thf  Creation,  when  vegetable  nature  was  in  perfection.  It  grate- 
fully commemorated  the  old  Creation.  It  joyfully  anticipated  the  new.  2.  It  wag  a 
holy  convocation.  (1)  The  people  assembled  for  worship.  This  is  God's  order.  Those 
who  neglect  public  worship  under  the  pretext  of  "worshipping  the  God  of  nature  in  the 
fields,."  foUow  their  own  order.    (2)  In  company,  they  heud  the  Word  of  God  fsee 
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2  Kinpjs  iv.  23  ;  Tsa.  Ixvi.  23  ;  Ezok.  xIyi.  1 ;  Amo«  rlil.  S).  (3)  Tliey  ffiastH  torrother  upon 
the  sacrifices  (Niiiiib.  xxviii.  1 1  — 16).  ThiiH  they  anticipAUMl  the  spiritual  feHtivitieB  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  jjlorious  festivities  of  heaven.  (4)  They  njoiced  in  thf  lij^ht  uf  the 
moon  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  3  ;  Ixxxix.  15,  IH).  If  the  Psalmist  rejoiced  iu  the  anticipatiun  of  the 
lij^ht  of  the  i^ospel  moon,  how  much  more  should  we  rejoice  tmder  that  light  ?  3.  It 
tvat  a  memorial  of  blowing  o/trum})ets.  (1)  The  trumpets  were  blown  upon  every  moon, 
but  on  the  seventh  so  sif^nally  that  it  thence  became  distinguished  as  the  Feast  of 
Trumpiets.  The  trumpeting  Ixgan  at  sunrise  and  continued  till  sundown.  This  moon 
not  only  ushered  in  the  now  month,  as  the  others  did,  but  also  the  new  (civil)  year. 
(2)  The  trumpets  were  sounded  over  the  sacrifices.  These  were  in  greater  number. 
There  were  not  only  the  daily  sacrifices,  which  were  never  sujterstded,  and  the  ordinary 
sacrifices  of  the  inotins,  but  burnt  offerings,  meat  and  drink  offii  ings,  and  a  sin  offering, 
proi)er  to  this  feast  (Numb.  xxix.  2 — 6).  The  sounding  of  the  trumpets  oTer  these 
indicated  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  be  the  preaching  of  the  croM  of  Christ  (see  Isa. 
xxvii.  13).  (3)  The  trumpeting  was  in  memorial.  If  it  referred  to  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  we  are  reminded  of  the  trumpet  that  tlien sounded  from  Sinai;  and  the  gospel  law 
was  sounded  out  from  Sion.  If  the  memorial  referred  to  the  Creation,  then  we  are 
reminded  that  the  Psalmist  calls  the  word  by  which  God  made  the  world,  *'  the  voice  of 
his  thunder  "  (Ps.  civ.  7).  We  are  also  reminded  of  the  singing  of  the  morning  stars  and 
shouting  of  the  sons  of  God  (Job  xxxviii.  6,7).  The  shouting  and  thundering  at  the 
Creation  and  at  the  giving  of  the  Law  and  the  preaching  of  the  gosjx;!  are  but  the 
echoes  of  the  voices  and  trumpeting  of  the  Judgment  of  the  great  day.  "  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  When  tlie  last  trumpet  is  sounded,  it  will  be,  as  on  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  at  the  finishing  of  the  gathering  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  26 — 32. — The  Feast  of  Expiation.  This  great  occasion,  the  ceremonies  of  which 
are  more  particularly  described  in  ch.  xvi.,  was  to  be — 

L   A  HOLY  CONVOCATION,  IN  WHICH  THE  PEOPLE  WERB  TO  AFFLICT  THBIB  SOULS.       Leam 

hence  :  1.  Th'it  sin  must  be  mourned.  (1)  It  should  be  mourned  in  secret.  There  are 
matters  which  it  may  be  proper  to  confess  to  God  alone.  The  confession  of  these  to  others 
would  serve  no  useful  purjxjse.  It  might  even  be  pro(iuctive  of  harm.  (2)  It  should  be 
publicly  mourned.  Where  there  are  national  sins  they  should  be  openly  confessed. 
Sins  a^^ainst  society  should  be  publicly  owned.  The  general  public  confession  of  sin  is 
useful  in  calling  individual  sin  to  remembrance.  (3)  Contrition  for  sin  is  indispensable. 
To  neglect  it  is  to  incur  excision  (ver.  29).  2.  The  mouitiing  must  be  thoi-ough.  (1)  No 
secular  work  must  be  done  on  this  day  in  which  men  were  to  afiSict  their  souls.  Not  only 
were  they  on  this  day  to  rest  fr<im  "  servile  work,"  as  on  the  other  annual  feasts;  the 
rest  must  be  as  strict  as  upon  the  weekly  sabbaths.  If  we  would  have  salvation,  we 
must  be  in  earnest.  We  must  not  suffer  the  claims  of  the  world  to  divert  us  from  this 
great  business.  (2)  The  soul  must  be  afflicted  yrith  fasting.  The  animal  soul  is  here 
referred  to  (see  ch.  xvi.  31  ;  Numb.  xxix.  7  ;  Isa.  Iviii.  5,  6).  The  spirit  of  a  religious 
fast  is  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of  sin.  3.  ?%«  soul  is  to  be  cjjlicted  becaute  of  the 
atonement,  (i)  They  were  to  bring  an  "  offering  by  fire  unto  tije  Lord  "  on  this  day. 
The  sin  and  trespass  offering  had  respect  to  particular  gins,  but  the  burnt  offering  was 
for  sin  in  the  abstract.  The  sacrifices  of  this  day  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
eminently  ty|ified  the  Great  Atonement  of  the  gospel.  (2)  Penitence  is  never  perfect 
till  we  get  a  view  of  Calvary.  Because  he  is  merciiul  we  fear  God  with  a  gracious  fear. 
With  such  a  fear  is  holiness  perfected  (2  C3or.  vii.  1). 

IL  This  holt  convocation  was  on  thb  tenth  day  or  thb  seventh  month. 
1.  This  was  to  sug(/est  the  richea  of  redemption.  (1)  For  the  mystery  of  the  number 
ten  is  wealth.  So  the  Hebrew  word  for  ten  (iBfy)  is  also  the  word  for  riches.  (2)  Hence 
because  of  his  riches  of  merit  and  wealth  of  blessings,  viz.  as  the  De!X)sitory  ol  all 
the  promises,  Christ  is  called  a  Tenth  (see  Isa.  vi.  13).  (3)  When  Isaiah  calls  Christ 
the  Tenth,  he  describes  the  Tenth  as  of  the  nature  of  bread.  Bread  is  the  "  staff  of 
life,"  and  Christ  is  the  "Tree  of  life" — the  Bread  of  immortality.  Hence  all  the  holy 
bread,  as  prefigurin-^  Christ,  was  composed  of  ten^A-deals  of  floor.  So  the  meat,  or 
bread,  offering  ;  so  the  firstfmits  ;  so  the  shewbread ;  even  the  manna  was  gathered  in 
omers,  or  tenths  (see  Exod.  xvi.  36 ;  see  also  Mai.  iiL  10).  2.  The  association  of  the 
tenth  day  with  the  stventh  month  also  is  suggestive.     (1)  It  auggesta  tb«  perfection  of 
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riches  to  be  associated  with  the  mysteries  of  the  day.  This  we  find  only  in  connection 
with  the  great  atonement  of  Christ.  Other  wealth  is  poverty  compared  with  the 
"  riches  of  Christ."  (2)  Note  elsewhere  the  associatii  in  of  seven  and  ten  in  weeks  of 
decades.  Thus  the  term  of  human  life  is  a  week  of  decades,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
rich  rewards  of  a  faithful  life  are  reaped  (Ps.  xc.  10).  But  "  the  wicked  do  not  live 
out  half  their  days."  They  come  short  of  the  "  durable  riches."  The  week  of  decades 
was  the  term  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Jer.  xxiv.  11  ;  xxix.  10).  And  towards  the 
close  of  that  period  the  week  of  weeks  of  dec. ides  was  revealed  to  Daniel  as  destined  to 
mark  the  crisis  of  the  great  atonement  (see  Dan.  ix.  24).  (3)  Dr.  Light  foot  computes 
that  the  Feast  of  Expiation  was  the  aimiversary  of  that  on  which  Moses  came  the  last 
time  down  from  the  mount,  bringing  with  him  the  unbroken  tables  and  the  assurance 
of  God's  reconciliation  to  Israel,  the  very  glory  of  the  gospel  beaming  in  his  face. 
Moses  in  this  was  a  similar  type  to  the  hi^h  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (see 
?  Cor.  iii.  12 — 18).  (4)  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  Jesus,  on  the  anniversary  of 
these  events,  actually  entered  the  cloud  of  tlie  Shechinah,  and  passed  within  the  vail 
•nto  the  heaven  of  heavens  (see  reasoning  to  this  conclusion  in  the  appendix  of 
Guinness's  ' Approaching  End  of  the  Age').  These  coincidences  are  not  accidental. 
They  are  "  the  Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  Such  things  as  these,  and  in 
such  the  Holy  Scriptures  abound,  prove  them  to  be  from  God,  and  should  encourage  our 
faith  and  obedience. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  33 — 44. —  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  was  the  last  of  the  great  annual 
festivals  of  the  Hebrews,     It  was  a  season  of  great  joyfulness.     Let  us  notice — 

I.  The  reasons  of  its  appointment.  1.  It  was  to  assure  them  of  God's  return  to 
dwell  with  them.  (1)  This  reason  is  not  given  in  the  text,  but  may  be  gathered  from 
the  history.  The  commi-ssion  to  build  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  which  had  been 
suspended  in  consequence  of  their  rebellion,  was  renewed  to  Moses  in  the  mount. 
When  he  brought  them  these  good  tidings,  he  directed  them  to  construct  booths,  for 
they  were  to  abide  in  their  present  encampment  until  the  work  should  be  accomplished. 
(2)  In  due  time  the  Shechinah  possessed  the  tabernacle.  This  glorious  event  fore- 
shadowed the  sublime  mystery  of  the  incarnation  (comp.  John  i.  14).  How  wonderful 
is  that  grace  of  the  gospel  according  to  which  believers  become  the  shrines  of  Deity  ! 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16 ;  vi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16).  2.  It  was  to  remind  their  children  that  their 
fathers  camped  in  the  desert.  (1)  The  condition  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  described 
the  Christian  in  his  journey  through  the  world  in  quest  of  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

(2)  The  dwelling  in  booths  exhibited  the  changeful  and  unsettled  nature  of  earthly 
things  (see  Heb.  xi.  9).     This  fact  is  obvious;  yet  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

(3)  The  Hebrews  dwelling  happily  in  Canaan  were  not  to  forget  the  humble  state 
of  their  fathers.  Prosperity  leads  us  to  forget  the  day  of  humility;  therefore  this 
Divine  institution  recurring  annually  to  counteract  that  tendency.  In  the  review  of 
the  barbarity  of  our  ancestors,  we  may  feel  more  grateful  to  God  for  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  3.  It  was  to  be  a  yearly  national  harvest  thanksgiving.  (1)  This  is 
here  specified  in  the  note  of  time,  viz.  "  when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the 
land  "  (ver.  39).  The  vintnge  as  well  as  the  harvest  was  then  gathered  in  (see  Exod. 
xxxiv.  22 ;  Deut.  xvi.  13).  The  goodness  with  which  God  crowns  the  year  should 
ever  be  celebrated  by  us  with  grateful  hearts.  (2)  In  Exodus  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  is  called  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  (xxiii.  16  ;  xxxiv.  22).  Thus  viewed,  it 
was  an  anticipation  of  the  Resurrection.  The  general  resurrection  is  that  final  in- 
gathering at  the  end  of  the  world's  iireat  year,  of  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
the  firstfruit  (1  Cor.  xv.  20).  (3)  This  thanksgiving  was  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  five  days  after  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  which  the  people  had  afiBicted 
their  souls.  The  joys  of  salvation  follow  upon  the  sorrows  of  repentance.  The  joys  ot 
the  Resurrection  rise  out  of  the  horrors  of  Calvary. 

II.  The  mode  of  its  celebration.  1.  It  began  and  ended  vnth  a  holy  convocation. 
(1)  The  first  day,  perhaps  the  fourteenth  day  of  tlie  seventh  month,  the  eve  of  the  feast, 
was  kept  as  a  sabbath  from  servile  work.  God  should  be  served  in  our  everyday 
employments;  yet  must  there  be  cessation  from  those  employments  for  his  more 
especial  service.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  social  worship  in  Holy  Scripture. 
C2)  The  eighth  day  also  was  a  sabbath.    This  was  distinguished  as  "  that  great  day  of  th« 
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feast"  (soe  John  vii.  37).  Upon  it  the  full  round  of  sacrifices  nere  offered  (rer.  37). 
On  this  day  also  the  people  of  God  returned  to  their  houses,  and  so  celebrated  their 
eDtrauce  into  Canaan  after  the  toils  of  the  wilderness,  and  anticipated  the  rest  of 
heaven.  The  freedom  from  servile  work  on  this  day  showed  that  at  the  last  day  all  t<jil 
will  terminate  in  the  glorious  rest  of  eternity.  (3)  This  was  the  day  on  which  "Jesus 
stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,"  etc.  (John  vii,  37,  38).  The  occa.-siun 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  priest's  pouring  out  as  a  libation  water  which  he  had 
drawn  from  the  jwol  of  Si  loam  in  a  gulden  flagon.  This  ceremony  was  not  i)re.scribcd 
in  the  Law.  Jesus  calls  off  attention  from  human  ceremonies  to  himsi  If.  li.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  thry  gathered  the  houghs  for  their  booths  (ver.  40).  (1)  This  employ- 
ment had  its  obvious  economic  use.  They  needed  the  shelter  which  their  tabernacles 
afforded.  (2)  But  there  was  a  religious  import  in  what  they  did;  and  the  trees  were 
emblematical.  The  tiiick  shady  trees,  such  as  the  oak  or  beech,  adorded  shelter  and 
protection, and  sugi^ested  the  jiroiection  and  shelter  of  the  covenant  of  GikI.  The  "  palm  " 
was  an  emblem  of  victory  (Rev.  vii.  9).  The  "  willows  of  the  brook  "  represented  tlie 
thriving  condition  of  the  happy  (Isa.  xliv.  4).  The  olive  was  a  symbol  of  peace  (see 
Nell.  viii.  15).  When  Jesus  proved  himself  to  be  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  "  by  his 
miracle  upon  I^zarus,  the  people  acknowledged  it  by  the  boughs  of  trees  (John  xiL  13). 
3.  Sacrifices  ivere  offered  which  were  reduced  in  number  each  succeeding  day,  (1)  (For 
the  account  of  the  sacrifices,  see  Numb.  xxix.  12—38.)  (2)  Could  the  reduction  in  the 
number  be  Intended  to  foreshow  that  the  typical  sacrifices  were  destined  to  vanish  away  ? 

Jacob  seems  to  have  anticipated  this  feast  on  his  entering  into  Canaan  (see  Gen. 
xxxiii.  17).  Anticipations  of  the  Law,  as  well  as  of  the  gosj^el,  are  often  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  patriarchs. 

After  the  plague  upon  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem  in  the  last  days  of  the  Gentiles,  tie 
remnant  will  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (see  Zech.  xiv.  16). 
Tbe  gospel  teaches  us  cow  to  go  out  to  Christ  without  the  camp. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  4 — 8. — The  influence  of  sacred  recollections.  The  great  festival  of  the  Passover 
derived  all  its  meaning  from  one  memorable  historic  scene.  It  annually  recalled  one 
event  of  surpassing  interest,  and,  by  so  doing,  it  impressed  all  susceptible  souls  with  those 
leading  truths  to  which  God  called  Israel  to  bear  its  living  testimony.     We  look  at — 

I.   The   special     scene     which     this    feast    commemorated,   and     the     rN^LUE^•CB 

IT  was  titted  to  exert.  What  a  night  in  Hebrew  history  that  night  of  the  Lord's 
Passover!  What  false  confidence  in  every  Egyptian,  what  agitated  hearts  and 
trembling  hopes  in  every  Hebrew,  homel  With  what  solemn  awe,  and  yet  with  wliat 
thrilling  expectation,  did  their  forefathers  in  the  land  of  bondage  partake  of  that  strange 
meal  1  With  what  eager  carefulness  did  they  see  that  the  saving  blood-stream  marked 
the  lintels  of  the  door  which  would  shut  in  their  dear  ones!  And  what  a  morning  on 
the  morrow  !  What  joyous  congratulations  in  each  Hebrew  home  when  they  all  met, 
in  life  and  health,  on  that  memorable  march  !  And  what  terrible  con.steruation,  what 
wild  cries  of  anguish  and  remorse  in  those  Egyptian  houses  where  the  angel  uf  death 
had  not  passed  by,  but  had  struck  his  fearful  stroke  !  It  was  the  hour  of  Jehovah's 
most  signal  interposition  ;  it  was  the  hour  of  national  redemition.  They  might  well 
remember  it  "  in  all  their  dwellings  through  all  their  generations."  This  festival 
recalled  the  scene  and  also  the  deliverance  to  which  it  immediately  led.  And 
the  influence  on  the  minds  of  all  who  observed  it,  both  parents  and  children,  was, 
or  surely  should  have  been :  1.  To  strengthen  their  attachment  to  one  another. 
There  was  danger,  with  the  distribution  into  tribes,  and  with  the  Jordan  cutting  off 
two  tribes  and  a  half  from  the  rest,  that  their  national  unity  might  be  lost,  and 
thus  the  distinctiveness  for  which  they  were  called  into  being  disappear.  These 
common,  sacred  memories  would  help  to  bind  them  together  and  to  keep  them  one. 
2.  To  preserve  their  allegiance  to  their  Divine  Deliverer.  These  sacreil  recollections 
must  excite  (1)  a  sense  of  deeitest  obligation  ;  (2)  a  corresixinding  feelii.g  of  profound 
gratitude  for  such  signal  mercy;  (3)  a  consequent  renewal  of  their  cunseciation  of 
themselves  to  Jehovah's  service ;  and  especially  (4)  a  determination  to  live  that  life 
of  purity  and  separateness  from  heathen  iniquity  of  which  the  "  unleavened  bread  "  spoke 
daily  to  their  minds. 
U.  National  mbrcies  which  we  have  REr^iivED  tboh  God  and  th*  inflctxnci 
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THESE  SHOULD  EXEBT  OK  UB.  We  are  »pt  to  celebrate  the  greatness  of  our  country 
with  too  little  reference  in  our  minds  to  the  special  favours  we  have  received  from 
God.  The  separation,  through  geological  processes,  of  our  land  from  the  continent ; 
the  store  of  treasure  laid  up  for  our  use  beneath  the  surface ;  the  mingling  of  races 
resulting  in  our  strong  English  character;  the  upraising  of  mighty  and  godly  men 
(Alfred,  Wickliffe,  Tindale,  Wesley,  etc.^,  who  have  wrought  great  things  for  us ;  the 
effectual  and  lasting  deliverance  of  our  land  from  the  bonds  and  corruptions  of  Rome  ; 
the  security  of  religious  freedom ;  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  missionary  and,  subse- 
quently, the  evangelistic  spirit,  etc.  These  things  and  such  things  as  these  are  national 
mercies,  which  we  should  frequently  recall,  and,  remembering  them,  we  should  (1) 
guard  against  national  boastfulness,  as  if  our  "  right  hand  "  had  done  everything ;  (2) 
cultivate  a  sense  of  national  obligation,  with  its  accompaniment  of  reverent  gratitude  ; 
and  especially  (3)  realize  that  we  are  what  we  are  in  order  that  we  may  heir  witness 
to  God's  truth,  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  Special  iNDrvrotiAL  mercies  we  have  beceived  aitd  the  DrrLtJEircE  wk 
SHOULD  GAIN  FROM  THEIR  REMEMBRANCE.  Every  human  life,  when  it  has  reached 
maturity,  contains  instances  of  special  as  well  as  ordinary  loving-kindness  from  the 
hand  of  God.  These  may  be  (1)  recovery  from  dangerous  illness ;  or  (2)  extrication 
from  financial  embarrassment ;  or  (3)  preservation  of  some  precious  life ;  or  (4) 
deliverance  from  forming  a  foolish  and  fatal  friendship,  or  from  the  perils  attending 
compulsory  association  with  the  wicked ;  or  (5)  sense,  suddenly  or  gradually  imparted, 
of  the  supremacy  of  sacred  things  resulting  in  the  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Saviour;  or  (6)  revival  from  spiritual  sloth  and  backsliding.  The  remembrance  of 
these  calls  for  (1)  humility,  (2)  gratitude,  (3)  consecration. — (X 

Vers.  9 — 14. — Provision  and  piety.    We  have  here^ 

I.  The  Divine  forethought.  Jehovah  (1)  anticipated  the  religious  wants  of  his 
people,  and  made  due  provision  for  them.  "  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  .  .  .  and 
shall  reap  the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring,"  etc.  (ver.  10).  God  has  anticipated 
our  spiritual  necessities  with  every  provision  in  the  gospel ;  there  will  never  arise  any 
necessity  for  which  there  is  not,  in  Christ  Jesus  and  his  salvation,  an  adequate  supply. 
(2)  Anticipated  their  bodily  necessities.  He  was  preparing  for  them  com  and  wine 
and  oil  in  the  land  whither  they  went.  So  God  is,  through  all  the  months  between 
seed-sowing  and  harvest,  "  preparing  us  corn,"  providing  for  our  nourishment,  and  also 
for  our  enjoyment.  His  hand  of  power  is  ever  working  (John  v.  17)  In  anticipation  of 
our  wants  and  wishes. 

II.  Human  piett  m  response.  The  goodness  of  God,  shown  to  us  through  all 
generations,  demands  intelligent  and  devout  response.  We  are  reminded  by  tb« 
beautiful  act  of  symbolism  here  enjoined — the  presentation  of  the  first  sheaf  of  the 
harvest  imto  the  Lord  (vers.  10, 11) — that  our  responsive  piety  should  show  itself  in; 
1.  Conscious  dependence  on  God,  the  Source  of  all  life  and  strength ;  the  waving 
of  the  firstfruits  was  a  clear  acknowledgment  that  the  whole  came  from  him  and 
belonged  to  him.  2.  Gratitude  to  God,  the  bountiful  Benefactor.  Undoubtedly  this 
was  to  be  a  principal  element  in  the  institution ;  their  hearts  were  to  be  filled  with 
thankfulness  for  the  harvest  then  about  to  be  gathered  in.  There  is  not  less  gratitude 
due  to  our  gracious  Gk)d  for  giving  us  food  as  the  result,  in  part,  of  our  own  labour, 
skill,  intelligence,  and  patience;  there  is,  in  truth,  immeasurahly  more,  for  it  is  the 
kindest  way  of  doing  the  kindest  thing ;  it  is  a  way  in  which  he  has  regard  not  only 
to  our  physical  requirements,  but  also  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  well-being.  3.  Fellow- 
ship with  God.  The  meat  and  drink  offerings  (ver.  13)  spoke  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
worshipper  with  Jehovah  himself.  We  are,  as  reconciled  children,  to  have  communion 
with  the  God  whom  we  love,  to  rejoice  in  his  presence,  to  sit  down  at  his  table. 
4.  Consecration  to  God.  (1)  The  burnt  offering  (ver.  12)  pointed  to  the  dedication  of 
themselves  to  the  Lord ;  and  (2)  the  strict  injunction  of  ver.  14  intimated  that  they 
were  to  bring  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  the  first  produce  of  the  fertile  land  he  had 
given  them.  This  is  the  culmination  of  true  piety,  the  (1)  presentation  of  ourselves  to 
him  as  to  the  One  whose  we  are  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20),  and  (2)  bringing  the 
first  and  the  best  we  have  to  his  holy  service  (ProT.  iii.  9) ;  laying  ourselves  and  o<u 
substance  on  the  altar  of  our  Lord. — 0. 
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Vers,  15 — 22. — Piety  in  prosperity.  We  often  sfx-iik  of  our  duty  in  the  d«j  of 
mdversity,  of  the  spirit  which  true  piety  will  then  mauifcst.  It  is  cf  equal  consequfiK  o 
that  we  should  consider  what  is  its  ri-htful  attitude  iu  the  hour  of  jirosperity.  Wheu 
the  harvest  is  gathered,  the  nation  is  rich  ;  wlien  the  fruits  of  the  field  are  in  the  gjirner, 
the  husbanduiau  is  safe  for  another  year.  The  time  of  harvest  may,  thcrolure,  stand 
for  the  position  of  prosperity.  And  these  verses  may  suggest  to  us  that  wheu  it  is  well 
with  lis  in  our  outward  circumstances  there  sliould  bo — 

I.  Ghatekdl  acknowledomknt  of  THK  HAND  OF  QoD.  At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
two  loaves,  leavened,  of  the  finest  flour,  the  firstfruits  of  the  whc.it  harvest,  were  waved 
by  the  priest  "  for  a  wave  offering  unto  the  Lord."  Tlio  successful  agriculturist  is  ajit 
to  say  to  himself,  if  not  to  others,  "  Tliis  is  the  harvest  I  have  grown  ; "  is  disposed  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  excellency  of  his  own  farming.  By  this  act  of  waving  the 
presentation  loaves,  the  Ilebrew  husbandman  said,  "  I  have  ploughed,  and  sown,  and 
weeded,  and  reaped,  and  ground,  and  baked,  but  thou.  Lord,  hast  given  the  increase  ; 
thine  was  the  sun  that  shone,  thine  the  rains  that  f*-!!,  thine  the  airs  that  blew,  thine 
the  wondroiis  power  that  made  the  elements  of  nature  work  out  the  germination  and 
growth  aad  rii>cning  of  the  corn :  unto  thy  Name  be  the  honour  and  the  praise." 
Whatever  may  be  the  sphere  of  our  activity,  the  character  of  our  success,  this  is  to  be 
"the  spirit  of  our  mind  ;"  we  are  to  be  ready  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
hand  of  God  in  all  satisfying  results. 

II.  Humility,  "  Ye  shall  sacrifice  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering  "  (ver.  19). 
The  people  of  God  were,  on  all  occasions,  even  the  most  joyful,  to  own  their  unworthi- 
ness,  and  to  seek  the  forgiving  favour  of  Gt)d.  The  sin  ofl'ering  must  find  a  place  even 
•t  the  Pentecostal  feast.  When  we  are  most  "  glad  in  the  Lord,"  we  do  well  to  make 
mention  of  our  frailty,  our  folly,  our  imperfection,  and  to  ask  that,  for  our  Saviour's 
•ake,  it  may  be  forgiven,  and  we  ourselves  be  accepted  of  God. 

III.  Sacred  joy.  With  the  burnt  offering  there  was  to  be  the  accompanying  "meat 
offering,  and  their  drink  offerings"  (ver.  18).  And  with  the  sin  offering  there  were  to 
be  offered,  "two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  oflerings"  (ver.  10). 
Here  was  a  very  distinct  note  of  sacred  joy.  When  there  is  harmony  without,  there 
must  be  songs  in  the  soul,  but  these  should  not  be  without  strains  of  sacred  music  which 
will  be  acceptable  in  the  ear  of  God.  Let  the  voice  of  joy  be  heard  in  our  halls,  but 
let  us  be  glad  "  before  the  Lord,"  remembering  the  goodness  and  realizing  the  presence 
of  him  whose  we  are  and  whom  we  serve. 

IV.  CoKSECRATiON.  "  They  shall  be  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  "  (ver.  18). 
There  is  no  time  more  appropriate  than  the  hour  of  increase  and  prosperity  to  renew 
our  vows  unto  our  God,  and  rededicate  our  whole  lives  to  his  service. 

V.  Chabity.  (Ver.  22.)  We  must  remember  "  the  poor  and  the  stranger."  That 
ia  an  evil  and  miserable  prosperity,  unsightly  in  the  esteem  of  man  and  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  God,  which  seeks  to  wrap  itself  up  in  silken  folds  of  selfish  enjoyment ;  that  is 
an  honourable  and  admirable  prosperity,  blessed  of  God  and  man,  which  has  a  kindly 
heart  and  an  open  hand  for  those  who  are  beaten  in  the  battle,  for  those  who  are  left 
behind  in  the  race  of  life. — C. 

Vera.  23,  24. —  The  summons  of  Qod.  The  trumpet  utters  a  sound  that  eumraons 
attention  from  every  ear.  It  is  distinct  from  every  other  note;  it  is  clear,  startling, 
strong.  When  God  bade  his  projihets  declare  his  mind  to  the  people  he  desired  them 
to  "  blow  a  trumpet  in  Zion."  The  feast  which  was  distinguished  by  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  may  have  been  intended  to  remind  Israel,  or  may  remind  us  of — 

I.  Their  responsibilities  under  the  Law.  When  the  sacred  music  was  heard  at 
this  festival,  the  Jews  could  hardly  fail  to  think  of  that  august  occasion,  when  "  there 
were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  exceeding  loud,"  etc.  (Exod.  xii.  16).  They  would  thus  realize  that  they 
were  children  of  the  Law,  that  they  existed  as  •  nation  for  the  very  purpose  of  receiving, 
preserving,  and  revealing  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  that  they  had  entered  into  sacred  cove- 
nant with  Jehovah,  that  they  had  a  great  mission  to  fulfiL  Th«  trumpet  was  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  saying  to  them,  "  Realize  what  you  are." 

II.  The  privileges  which  were  immediately  before  them.  This  was  "New 
Tear's  Day  "  to  them :  the  year  was  before  them ;  it  would  be  a  year  during  which  God 
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would  be  speaking  to  them  and  they  to  him.  Daily  sacrifices  would  be  laid  on  his 
altar.  Special  rites  would  demand  peculiar  devotion  ;  one  of  these — the  most  sacred  of 
all — was  close  at  hand ;  privilege  and  opportunity  were  awaiting  them,  would  meet 
them  with  the  advancing  seasons  of  the  new  year  on  which  they  had  entered ;  the 
trumpet  of  the  Lord  said,  "  Listen  and  obey,  for  God  is  with  you."  The  Feast  of 
Trumpets  reminds  us  of— 

III.  The  more  gracious  era  to  ithich  we  beloko.  There  was  no  such  overwhelm- 
ing scene  at  the  inauguration  of  the  gospel  as  that  at  the  giving  of  tlie  Law.  No  "  voice 
of  the  trumpet  sounding  long,  and  waxing  louder  and  louder,"  no  "  thunders  and  light- 
nings." The  kingdom  of  God  "came  not  with  observation;"  "he  did  not  strive  nor 
cry,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets."  Yet  he  "  spake  as  never  man 
spake  "  before,  and  as  man  will  never  speak  again,  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  year 
we  may,  without  any  trumpets  sounding,  hear  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  to  us, 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son  ;  hear  ye  him."  God  summons  us  to  learn  of  him,  and  know 
from  him  (1)  how  to  be  related  to  himself,  (2)  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  act  to  our 
fellows,  and  (3)  the  way  to  rule  our  own  spirit  and  regulate  our  own  life.  We  may  also 
be  reminded  of — 

IV.  The  last  dat  of  this  dispensation.  The  day  draws  on  when  the  "  trump  of 
God  "  shall  sound,  summoning  the  dead  to  life,  calling  the  living  and  the  dead  to  judg- 
ment and  award  (see  1  Cor.  xv.  52 ;  1  Thcss.  iv.  16).  At  any  hour  of  our  life,  but 
especially  on  any  anniversary,  when  we  are  reminded  of  the  passage  of  our  probationary 
life  and  the  oncoming  of  the  day  of  his  appearing,  we  may  well  hear  the  summona  oif 
God  to  prepare  for  that  great  day. 

"  Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear  ? 

*  *  m  *  0 

The  trumpet  sounds,  the  graves  restore 
The  dead  which  they  contained  before. 
Prepare,  my  soul,  to  meet  him." 

a 

Vers.  33 — 43. — Joy  before  the  Lord.  The  idea  that,  under  the  ancient  Law,  Israel 
was  a  peculiarly  severe  and  gloomy  nation,  is  essentially  false.  Gravity  rather  than 
light-heartedness  may  indeed  have  characterized  them  :  they  may  have  had  much 
"  seriousness  of  soul ; "  but  they  were  familiar  with  joy,  and  sometimes  gave  themselves 
up  to  great  and  continued  gladness  of  heart.  It  was  radiant  sunshine  in  Israel  during 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  whole  engagements  of  the  sacred  festival  suggest 
to  us — 

I.  That  sorrow  is  often  followed  bt  joy,  and  tsat  sacred  sorrow  is  the 
SOURCE  OF  PUREST  JOY.  It  is  significant  that  this  Feast  of  labemacles  came  only  five 
days  after  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  day  on  which  they  were  commanded  to  "  afflict 
their  souls"  (see  vers.  27,  34).  How  often  does  a  very  small  interval  divide  joy  and 
sorrow  I  so  checkered  are  the  scenes  of  our  mortal  life,  that  no  man  in  brightest  circum- 
stances can  ensure  to  himself  five  days'  prosperity,  and  that  no  man  under  the  darkest  cloud 
need  despair  of  seeing  the  sun  break  speedily  and  shine  serenely  on  his  path.  And 
when  sorrow  is  hallowed  by  reflection,  submission,  prayer,  there  is  laid  the  foundation 
of  purest  joy.  The  happiness  which  is  bom  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God  is  some- 
thing which  "  satisfies  and  sanctifies  the  mind."     It  is  a  joy  that  lasts. 

n.  That  prosperity  does  well  sometimes  to  turn  a  backward  look  on  the 
adversity  it  has  left  behind.  (Vers.  40,  42,  43.)  It  was  well  for  Israel,  dwelling 
in  strong  and  comfortable  houses,  to  spend  one  week  in  the  year  in  the  "  booths,"  which 
took  them  back  in  thought  to  the  tents  of  the  wilderness.  When  God  gives  either  to 
a  man  or  to  a  nation  to  rise  out  of  obscurity  and  hardship  into  prominence  and  comfort, 
to  pass  from  spiritual  destitution  to  a  state  of  abounding  privilege  and  opportunity, 
nothing  is  more  desirable  than  that  he  (or  it)  should  occasionally  revert  to  the  old  days 
of  toil  or  want,  and  have  his  (its)  heart  filled  with  thankfulness  to  him  who  plants  our 
feet  upon  the  rock,  who  Ufts  us  up  to  the  hi^h  place  of  prosperity  and  power. 

III.  That  happiness  is  safe  only  when  it  is  sanctified.  The  Hebrew  nation 
was  to  "  rejoice  before  the  Lord  seven  days  "  (ver.  40).  The  heart  of  the  people  was  to 
be  filled  with  overflowing  gladness,  but  it  was  to  be  poured  out  "  ijefore  the  Lord  ; "  eo  it 
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wu  ufe  and  salutary.  IlappincM,  succesti,  attaining  the  hei;^ht  of  our  hope*, — tki«  ia 
Tery  apt  to  run  into  (1)  unrestrained  mirth,  or  (2)  proud  complacency  of  ipirit,  or  (3) 
unchristiaa  selfishnesfl.  So  it  bccomea  u  curse  to  him  who  should  bo  bleshcid  L«t  us 
take  care  to  "  rejoice  before  the  Lord,"  to  turn  joy  ioto  gratitude,  to  ;;o  with  our  gbdnesa 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  to  consecrate  our  substance  to  liis  service,  to  consult 
his  will  in  the  way  in  which  we  shall  use  our  power  or  our  opportunity  ;  then  will  our 
increase  and  elevation,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  prove  a  blessing,  and  not  a  bane  to  our- 
sc'lves  and  to  our  neigiilx)urs. 

IV.  That  earthly  joy  is  thk  jot  of  happy  PiLORUfAOB.  Our  earthly  house  is 
but  a  tabernacle  (2  Cor.  v.  1) ;  it  is  to  bi;  soon  taken  down  and  to  give  place  to  a  "  house 
in  the  heavens."  We  are,  as  the  Helirow  nation,  dwelling  in  booths.  This  is  but  a 
transitory  condition;  we  must  not  think  and  act  as  if  it  were  our  "continuing  city." 
Such  joy  as  pilgrims  have,  wlio  are  ever  looking  forward  to  a  blessedness  to  come,  we 
may  permit  ourselves.  But  alas !  for  liim  who  "has  his  reward  "  here,  and  looks  for 
none  hereafter,  wh(\se  only  heritage  is  in  tlie  "world  that  passe  th  away."  Well  is  it  for 
him  whose  holy  happiness  is  a  preparation  for,  and  an  anticipation  of,  the  blessedness 
which  is  beyond,  which  abides  and  abounds  for  ever. — C. 

Vers.  1 — 44. — The festivalt.  Vers.  1 — 3,  the  sabbath.  The  three  features  of  it  are: 
the  convocation  ;  the  rest  from  all  work  ;  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  in  their  dwtUingt. 

I.  The  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  of  God  is  the  main  reason  for  the  sabbath.  "  Holy  convoca- 
tion." Necessity  that  one  day  should  be  appointed.  Importance  of  preserving  that 
day  of  worship  from  distraction  and  disturbance.  Influence  of  public  worship  on  the 
general  interests  of  religion,  and  therefore  on  the  individual,  community,  and  the  world 
at  large. 

II.  Rest.  "Ye  sh-^.ll  do  no  work."  The  physical  necessity  of  an  interval  of  rest. 
The  moral  importance  of  giving  opportunity  to  the  higher  powers  of  the  nation  for  free 
development.  The  reaction  of  the  sabbath  on  the  working  capacity,  both  by  physical 
recuperation  and  moral  strength.  The  difference  between  God's  Law  and  the  "  gospel 
of  work"  preached  by  many.  The  secularist  empties  life  of  its  dignity  and  glory, and 
at  last  sacrifices  it  to  the  Moloech  of  this  world's  necessities  and  jileasures. 

III.  The  sabbatli  of  God  is  a  sabbath  en  cub  dwellings.  Religion  sanctifies  home 
life  and  family  aliection.  Rest  in  the  house  of  God  is  rest  in  the  house  of  man.  The 
law  of  religion  shields  all  life  from  injury,  and  cherishes  the  glad  and  happy  in  the 
midst  of  the  laborious  and  troublesome.  We  should  take  care  that  the  sabbath  at 
home  is  both  rest  and  worship,  that  it  is  not  spent  in  idleness  or  even  self-gratification, 
but,  being  given  to  God,  becomes  the  more  really  our  own — not  by  slavish  regulation 
of  the  hours,  but  by  the  spirit  of  worship  pervading  all  our  surroundings  and  employ- 
ments.   The  sanctuary  and  the  home  open  into  one  another. — B. 

Vers.  4 — 8. — The  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  the  opening  festival  of  the  year,  and  the  closing  one  was  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles;  typically  representing  the  life  of  God's  people  passing  from  redemption 
to  restitution.  The  Jewish  sacred  year  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  progress  of 
Divine  grace.  The  foundation  of  all  is  the  Passover — redemption,  the  death  of  Christ 
the  Paschal  I.amb.     The  main  ideas  are — 

I.  All  true  life  resting  on  the  true  beginning  of  peace  and  rest  in  the  offering  up  of 
the  Lamb  of  God  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 

II.  All  true  holiness,  bread  without  leaven,  pure  fruits  of  man's  labour,  offered  to 
God,  springs  out  of  faith.  Morality  is  an  outcome  of  religion.  Reconciliation  with 
God  is  the  beginning  of  the  consecrated  life. 

III.  The  Passover,  a  national  celebration,  set  forth  the  true  strength  of  the  national 
life,  as  the  life  of  God  in  the  nation.  The  world  can  be  renovated  only  as  it  is  regarded 
as  a  world  redeemed.  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  adapted  to  be  a  universal  message 
to  mankind.     Hence  its  catholicity. — R. 

Vers.  9 — 14. — The  first  shea/  a  uuve  offering  of  the  Juirvest.  Festival  of  firstfrnits. 
May  be  viewed  (1)  naturally ;  (2)  typically. 

I.  The  consecration  of  human  life  and  its  results  to  God.  1.  As  an  eipression  ol 
thankfulness  and  praise.    2.  As  an  act  of  faith  and  hope. 
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n.  Ttmoal  view  of  the  firstfruit*.  1.  Christ  the  Firatfruita.  In  the  Resurrection 
(1  Cor.  XV.  20).  Of  humanity  as  renewed  and  restored  to  perfection.  2.  The  true 
doctrine  of  election,  the  firstfruits  the  pledge  of  the  harvest.  Israel  separated  from  the 
world  for  the  hope  of  the  world.  3.  Individually.  Our  present  life  consecrated  is  a 
pledge  of  future  glory.  We  shall  reap  hereafter  the  full  harvest  of  redemption.  Pro- 
fession and  dedication.  The  wave  offering, "  before  the  Lord  "  and  before  hln  people,  in 
the  sanctuary ;  ai  a  sacrifice ;  in  the  covenant. — R. 

Vers.  15 — 22. — Day  of  Pentecost  (cf.  Acts  ii.). 

L  The  blending  toqetheb  of  the  natobal  and  spibitual  lives.    Th»  harroirt  of 

the  earthly  labour,  the  harvest  of  grace. 

II.  Intimate  connection  between  the  two  festivals  of  Passover  and  Pentb- 
cosT.  The  seven  weeks',  that  is,  week  of  weeks',  interval,  pointing  to  sacred  bond 
ietween  them.  The  fruits  of  righteousness  are  by  Jesus  Obrist.  Pentecostal  grace  flows 
from  redemption  as  a  fountain,  as  summer  from  spring,  as  harvest  from  seed-time. 

III.  Historical  fulfilment  of  the  idea  of  Pentecost  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
the  ingathering  uf  the  firstfruits  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  beginning  of  the  new  life 
and  new  joy  of  the  world.  Christ  arising  and  bringing  forth  fruit.  Mingling  together 
of  the  wave  loaves  and  the  bloody  sacrifices,  typical  of  the  union  of  the  work  of  Christ 
and  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  sabbath  in  the  harvest,  the  rest  in  the  work,  the  true 
reward  of  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  God.  The  mission  of  Christianity  to  the  poor  and 
the  stranger.  Universal  joy.  All  the  field  brings  forth  blessed  residts  fur  all  tho 
world.— R. 

Yers.  23 — 25. —  TTie  Feast  of  Trumpett.  "A  sabbath,  a  memorial,  a  holy  conTOca- 
tion."  Probably  recalling  the  giviniz  of  the  Law  from  Muunt  SinaL  Therefure  typical 
of  the  proclarnatioji  of  iht  gospel^  which  is  the  new  law  of  love. 

I.  The  people  of  God  unite  together  to  spread  the  sound  of  the  gospel  in  the  world. 

II.  They  rejoice  in  it.     It  is  a  festival — a  work  which  is  sabbatical. 

III.  It  is  immediately  connected  with  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  prv>- 
clamation  will  be  no  uncertain  sound,  but  a  distinct  annoimcement  of  the  sav'ng  truth 
Bet  forth  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ. — R. 

Vers.  26 — 32. — The  great  Day  of  Atonement  (see  on  ch.  xvL  29 — 34)^ —B. 

Vers.  33 — U,—The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (cf.  Neh.  viil  17;  Zech.  xiv.  16). 

I.  Praise  fob  accomplished  redemption  and  the  bounteous  gifts  of  Pbovidknce. 
Reminiscences  of  the  wilderness  life.  Fact  that  Israel  neglected  the  feast  from  Joshua 
to  Nehemiah,  even  in  the  time  of  great  national  prosperity  in  Solomon's  reign,  very 
instructive,  pointing  to  ingratitude  and  imbelief.  The  religious  life  and  the  natural 
life  blended.  The  joy  of  praise  binding  families  together,  and  so  nations  and  the 
world. 

IL  The  symbolical  meaning  of  the  feast — the  qloby  of  Israel  and  the  ultimatb 
restitution  of  all  things.  The  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (xiv.  16)  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  otherwise  its  significance  is  narrowed ;  but  as  a  spiritual  anticipation  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  true  Church  until  it  shall  embrace  the  world.  The  gospel  invites 
men  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

III.  The  feast  on  earth — a  foretaste  of  the  higher  life  of  heaven.  Dwelling  in 
booths — temporary,  frail,  withering,  yet  by  their  nature,  as  pleasant  places  of  shadow, 
pointing  to  the  rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God.  The  wilderness  life  leads  on 
to  the  life  of  Canaan  ;  the  earthly  festival  to  the  heavenly ;  the  frail  tabernacle  to  the 
"  city  of  habitations,"  "  having  foundations,"  etc. — R. 

Ver.  4. — Religious  festivals.  This  chapter  has  been  termed,  from  its  contents,  the 
Calendar  of  Feasts.  Underneath  much  that  has  been  abolished  by  the  gospel,  we  can 
trace  principles  and  truths  of  permanent  application,  invested  with  interest  for  the 
Christian  as  well  as  the  Jewish  Church.  Surface  views  are  of  little  worth ;  if  not  mis- 
leading, they  are  at  best  transitory  in  nature. 

I.  True  keliqion  has  its  festivals.    The  word  rendered  "  feasts  "  in  the  text  maaaa 
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•*  fixed  times ; "  but  in  rev.  6  "  feast "  is  the  translation  of  a  word  that  sigiiifies  rejoicing, 
who8«  expression  is  diincing  or  processions.  By  their  devotion  to  Jehovah,  the  Israelites 
were  not  to  he  continually  shadowed  in  glooin,  nor  deprived  of  the  legitimate  mirth  that 
attached  even  to  heathen  celebrations.  Only  they  were  to  be  the  "  feasta  of  the  Lord," 
in  his  honour — not  to  the  deification  of  Baalim  or  Ashtaroth.  "  Uej(jice  in  the  Lord" 
is  our  privilege  as  Christians,  and  to  realize  every  privilege  is  also  a  duty.  It  is  time 
that  the  popular  idea  were  corrected  which  dissociates  a  profession  of  religion  from  all 
that  savours  of  high  enjoyment. 

II.  ThB    CHABACTEBI8TI0    OF    A    FEHTIVAL    18    THB    eATHEBINO    TOOETHKB    OP    God'b 

FEOPLK.  "Convocation"  gives  the  force  of  the  original — it  is  "a  place  of  calling." 
Solitary  joy  does  not  constitute  a  feast  of  Jeliovah.  Just  as  some  are  prone  to  neglect 
private  mediUition,  so  do  others  slight  the  public  communion  of  saints.  The  chief 
promise  of  the  Lord's  presence  is  granted  to  those  "  assembling "  in  his  name.  We 
ought  to  make  an  efifort  to  attend  all  the  festivals  of  the  Church ;  we  are  called  to  them, 
and  are  guilty  of  disobedience  if,  without  reasonable  excuse,  we  do  not  respond. 
Numbers  exert  an  exhilarating  influence  upon  the  mind ;  a  large  meeting  is  generally 
inspiriting  to  all  concerned.  The  gatherings,  sometimes  held  apart  from  the  tabernacle 
in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of  this  chapter,  developed  into  the  worship  of  the 
synagogue,  the  model  of  our  services  upon  the  Lord's  day. 

III.  Holiness  is  the  pctbpose,  and  shoulo  bb  the  BULDro  featubb,  or  thksh 
OATHERINQ8.  They  are  termed  "  holy  "  convocations,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from 
the  wild  orgies  of  heathendom.  Neither  Roundhead  austereness  nor  Cavalier  licentiou.s- 
ness  is  here  designed.  Especially  should  we  aim  in  our  modern  religious  meetings  at 
edification;  not  induhjing  to  excess  in  humour  and  levity,  but  preserving  decorum 
whilst  rising  to  intelligent,  godly  enthusiasm.  By  such  a  time  of  sacred  gladness  we 
shall  prove  the  truth  of  the  utterance,  *'  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength."  The 
apostle  intimates  (1  Cor.  iL  10)  that  our  behaviour  in  Church  assemblies  should  be 
governed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  angels  are  spectators.  Let  our  au<4\ist 
visitors  be  treated  with  respect.  So  shall  these  meetings  prove  preparations  for  above, 
for  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  Firstborn,  and  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
angels. 

IV.  The  rBSTiYAL  htvolves  abstikenob  from  sebvilk  wobk.  (See  ver.  7.)  The 
usual  occupations  are  renounced,  and  rest,  not  of  indolence,  but  of  spiritual  activity,  is 
enjoyed.  The  good  that  thereby  results  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  frame  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Em  rgy  and  time  are  not  wasted,  but  improved.  It  is  well  that  a 
man  should  not  be  always  trammelled  by  the  claims  of  business,  but  discern  that  there 
are  other  obligations  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  discharge.  The  chain  that  never  leaves 
the  neck  will  eat  itself  into  the  flesh,  and  liberty  become  impossible.  If  the  head  be 
continually  bent  towards  the  earth,  it  will  become  a  matter  of  utmost  diflBculty  to  raise 
it  to  behold  the  heavens.  To  work  at  our  worldly  calling,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  body,  is  not  the  only  or  the  noblest  task  we  are  expected  to  perform ;  the  soul  has 
its  rights  and  needs,  and  Jehovah  his  prerogatives. 

v.  Festival  gatherings  abb  of  eegulab  becubbkkcb.  "  Which  ye  shall  proclaim 
in  their  seasons."  What  is  irregularly  attended  to  is  liable  to  be  overlooked ;  what  is 
anticipated  can  be  prepared  for.  The  weekly  observance  of  a  day  of  holy  convocation 
prevents  every  pretext  of  forgetfulness  and  insuflScient  notice,  and  reminds  us,  in 
addition,  of  the  flight  of  time.  The  methodical  man  parcels  out  his  days;  and  a  regard 
for  order  is  evident  in  all  the  precepts  of  Scripture. — S.  B.  A. 

Vers.  10, 11. — The  beginning  of  harvest.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  long  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness  to  promiilgate  and  instruct  the  people  in  the  Law,  that  they  might  be 
ready  to  execute  its  commandments  as  soon  as  full  opportunity  was  afforded  by  a 
residerLC?  in  a  settled  country.  To  dwell  upon  such  future  observances  could  not  but 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  people  in  God's  intention  to  brins;  them  eventually  into  the 
promised  land.  Of  all  the  anticipations  connected  with  that  land,  the  most  pleasing 
was  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  golden  grain  standing  in  the  fields  inviting  the  reaper's 
sickle. 

I.  The  becoonttion  or  God  as  the  Giveb  or  all  good  giftb.  1.  Here  he  i$ 
ncognized  a$  the  Qod  of  ^providence,  whose  kind  hand  enriches  man  with  the  fruits  of 
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earth,  cansing  the  seed  to  germinate,  and  perfecting  and  ripening  it  with  bud,  air,  and 
rain.  Israel  thus  rebuked  the  folly  of  surrounding  nations,  who  deified  the  earth  as  a 
personal  goddess  ;  and  the  conceptions  of  the  modern  materialist  who  refuses  to  see  in 
nature  any  trace  of  an  overruling  Deity,  and  of  the  pantheist  who  identifies  God  with 
nis  works,  may  be  similarly  reproved.  And  if  the  blessings  received  from  Providence  ara 
to  be  acknowledged,  surely  the  same  argument  wil'  apply  to  all  the  many  favours, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  that  stream  upon  us  as  the  children  of  God.  In  fact,  what 
have  we  of  intellectual,  physical,  or  propertied  endowment  that  did  not  proceed  from 
him  ?  2.  Recognized  by  the  congregation  as  a  whole.  Family,  corporate,  national 
religion  is  distinct  in  a  sense  from  individual  worship,  and  God  may  honour  the  one 
as  such  apart  from  the  particular  merits  of  the  other.  The  entire  body  ought,  however, 
to  resemble  the  component  units;  otherwise  there  is  felt  to  be  an  incongruity  that 
mocks  the  Being  whom  we  intend  to  magnify.  The  Americans  hare  shown  that,  a,  art 
from  what  is  called  State  religion,  there  may  be  hearty  national  recognition  of  God. 
3.  The  general  does  not  exclude  the  personal  aeknowledgment  of  God's  goodness.  In 
ch.  iL  14  are  found  regulations  respecting  the  presentation  of  free-will  individual  firstfi  uit 
oflFerings.  The  service  of  the  sanctuary  should  stimulate  and  not  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  private  prayer  and  praise.  Let  the  congregational  dedication  be  seconded  by  a 
personal  self-surrender  to  the  glory  of  God. 

II.  The  method  of  acknowledgment.  1.  An  offering  brought  to  the  Lord,  -m. 
a  sheaf  of  barley,  which  is  "waved"  by  the  priest,  the  symbolical  act  indicative  of 
eurrender  of  property  to  God.  By  returning  a  portion  of  what  was  originally  bestowed, 
God's  proprietorship  and  man's  stewardsliip  are  signified  in  fitting  manner.  Each 
Church  and  family  should  pay  its  tithe  to  the  Lord,  separating  some  of  its  members  to 
religious  work.  2.  Such  an  offering  rrtay  provide  for  the  support  of  Qod^s  appointed 
servants.  This  sheaf  was  not  consumed  upon  the  altar,  but  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
priests.  Those  who  by  reason  of  exclusive  devotion  to  the  altar  cannot  find  leisure  to 
BOW  and  reap,  must  be  remembered  by  the  people  in  whose  behalf  they  labour.  To 
assist  the  servants  of  Christ  is  to  render  help  to  the  Master  himself.  Let  the  wealthy 
in  the  receipt  of  their  dividends  think  upon  the  men  who  are  their  representatives  in 
Christian  effort.  The  division  of  labour  must  not  allow  one  field  of  industry  to  be 
entirely  isolated  from  the  rest.  3.  Other  offerings  naturally  accompany  the  particular 
presentation.  The  one  food  reminds  of  other  blessings,  and  so,  besides  the  firstfruit 
sheaf,  there  are  brought  a  burnt  offering,  a  meat  offering,  and  a  drink  offering,  consti- 
tuting a  festal  sacrifice.  One  gift  prepares  the  way  for  another,  opens  the  door  so  that 
a  presentation  of  a  different  kind  may  follow.  He  who  sets  apart  a  portion  of  time  for 
God  is  not  likely  to  stop  there,  but  will  contribute  money  and  influence  likewise. 

IIL  Tub  priority  of  God's  claim  to  honour.  1.  It  precedes  our  own  enjoyment. 
No  bread,  nor  parched  corn,  nor  green  ears  must  be  tasted  till  Jehovah  has  been  duly 
acknowledged  as  the  bountiful  Giver.  The  rent  must  be  paid  ere  we  can  settle  down 
to  comfortable  possession  of  the  house.  Men  think  they  can  without  impropriety 
reverse  this  order,  attending  first  to  their  own  needs  and  pleasures,  and  then  to  God's 
requirements.  In  two  ways  they  err — they  dishonour  their  Maker,  and  they  fail  to 
hallow  the  enjoyment  of  their  daily  food  and  privileges  by  the  happy  consciousness 
that  a  portion  has  been  previously  dedicated  to  God.  To  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness is  to  send  us  back  rejoicing  to  our  dwellings.  2.  It  is  not  right  to  wait  until  the 
whole  amount  of  hlessing  has  been  reaped.  At  the  very  beginning  of  harvest  this 
ceremony  occurs,  consecrating  the  harvest  toil,  ensuring  the  favour  of  God  upon  the 
remainder.  Men  who  delay  an  offering  until  they  know  the  exact  amount  of  their 
savings,  are  likely  to  find  the  total  less  than  they  hoped.  It  is  well  to  give  in  faith, 
seeing  quite  sufficient  reason  already  to  evoke  a  testimony  of  gratitude.  "  Honour  the 
Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  firstfruits  of  all  thine  increase :  so  shall  thy 
barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy'  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine."  For  the 
first  convert  in  a  place  that  seems  teeming  with  promise  of  fruit  fulness,  we  would  at 
once  give  thanks.  Ere  the  multitudes  of  happy  dead  can  be  raised  and  gathered  into 
the  heavenly  gamer,  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  and  become  the  Firstfruits  of  them  that 
sleep.  His  appearance  before  God  as  the  Perfect  Offering  gua.rantecM  an  ample  blaiMd 
harreat,— S.  &  A. 
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Verg.  40 — -13.-7^^  Ft-axt  of  Tahcrnacles.  There  were  three  j^rcit  festivals  for  t)i«» 
Israelites,  the  dates  for  wliich  were  plainly  iimrke<i,  ami  at  which  tiiue.n  it  l>cli<)ved  the 
m»\es  of  the  nation  as  far  as  possible  to  bo  present  at  the  sanctuary.  It  is  the  hist  of 
these  we  are  about  to  consider.  The  re};ulali..ns  for  its  observance  were  enunciated  in 
fullest  detail.  Were  not  the  i)eople  thus  n minded  that  they  assisted  in  the  celebration 
of  the  ceremonies  of  a  royal  court?  The  Christian  Church  has  its  festivals,  prominent 
among  which  are  its  gatherings  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  the  obseivance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Much  of  what  can  be  said  with  reference  to  the  Israelitish  feast*  is  applicable 
also  to  the  latter. 

L  This  was  thk  most  joyous  of  the  festivam.  "Ye  shall  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  your  ^"Oii."  1.  See  Ood'a  dtlght  in  Che  hapjiinesx  of  his  petipl'-.  lie  loves  to 
witness  their  rejoicing.  Religion  was  never  intended  to  be  syuunyinous  with  gloom  or 
moroseness.  2.  I'his  was  the  crowning  festival  of  the  year,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
its  climax  of  joy.  For  the  child  of  God  better  days  are  ever  in  store;  he  need  never 
t)ine  for  the  past  to  return  ;  each  festival  shall  surjiass  the  preceding.  Jesus  keeps  the 
best  wine  till  the  last;  not  so  with  the  world's  pleasures.  3.  It  took  place  five  days 
after  the  solemn  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  national  sin  was  purgid,  and  Israel's 
communion  with  its  God  re-established.  To  coiifes<  sin  and  obtain  pardon  is  the 
fitting  preparation  for  gladness  of  heart.  No  man  who  has  not  experienced  the  feeling 
of  relief  from  the  burden  of  guilt  and  the  emotion  caused  by  restoration  to  his  heavenly 
Father's  favour,  knows  the  meaning  of  real  joy.  Compared  with  this  the  delights  f)f 
sense  and  intellect  are  flavourless.  4.  Joy  reaches  its  highest  expression  in  the  presence 
of  God.  *' Rejoice  6</ore  the  Loi-d,"  even  the  holy  ri-hteous  God  who  searches  the 
beArt  and  tries  the  reins.  We  may  without  pride  know  that  we  have  done  what  was 
right,  and  that  the  Being  of  beings  approves  our  conduct  and  graces  the  festival  with 
the  light  of  his  countenance.  There  is  none  of  the  secret  misi^iving  that  attends  sinful 
banquets,  where  the  laugh  is  hollow  and  the  gaiety  forced,  from  a  conviction  that 
conscience  is  being  silenced  and  moral  law  violated.  Of.  the  rejoicing  of  the  people, 
and  the  terror  of  Adonijah  and  his  guests  (1  Kings  i.  40,  49).  David  danced  for  glee 
before  the  Lord  when  the  sacred  ark  was  brought  into  the  city  of  David.  "  Rejoice,  0 
daughter  of  Ziou,  for  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee."  We  would  fain  have  the  children 
glad  when  it  is  said,  "  Let  us  go  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

IL  This  was  a  festival  of  gratitude  fob  recent  BLEssiyoa.  1.  Another 
name  for  it  was  the  luast  of  Ingathering.  All  the  pioduce  of  the  grouud  had  been 
garnered,  the  Lord  had  blessed  them  in  all  their  increase — corn,  oil,  and  wine ;  daily  food 
and  luxuries  abounded ;  the  booths  were  constructed  of  fruit  trees  and  leafy  palms. 
God's  bounteous  bestowment  was  acknowledged.  Sinritual  and  temporal  mercies  had 
enriched  the  people  and  evoked  manifestations  of  thank.sgiving.  So  vi.sihiy  dependent 
is  man  upon  God  for  the  germinating  and  maturing  of  the  grain  and  fruit,  that  a  harvest 
thanksgiving  seems  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  again  at  the  storing  of  the  harvest,  when 
the  work  for  the  year  is  practically  ended,  a  fetitival  is  of  evident  fitness.  The  com- 
passions of  the  Lord, "  new  every  morning,"  furnish  ample  matter  for  devout  meditation 
and  praise.  2.  This  feature  of  the  festival  was  a  reason  why  all  should  share  in  it,  not 
only  the  wealthy,  high-born  Israelites,  but  the  strangers,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and 
the  poor  (Deut.  xvi.  14).  God  allows  his  sun  to  shine  and  rain  to  descend  upon  all, 
and  he  expects  those  who  receive  his  lavish  gifts  to  invite  others  to  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  thereof.  Anticipating  our  Lord's  directions  to  summon  to  a  feast  the  pooi 
and  maimed  and  blind,  the  Israelites  were  accustomed  to  "  send  portions  to  them  for 
whom  nothing  is  prepared."  Selfisb  exclusion  was  thus  prevented,  and  univer.sjil 
rejoicing  made  possible.  3.  An  offering  to  Oodfrom  each  was  essential.  "  They  shall 
not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty  ;  every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able"  (Deut.  xvi.  17). 
Speech  and  sentiment  without  deeds  are  rijhtly  deemed  insincere.  It  is  true  of  all 
converts  from  heathendom  that  when  they  give  of  their  sul>stance  to  God  we  may  infer 
that  they  have  lirst  given  him  their  hearts.  The  priests  and  Levites  were  in  part 
supported  by  these  national  free-will  presentation*.  If  we  esteem  the  Master,  we  biiall 
treat  his  servants  well  for  his  sake. 

III.  This  was  a  commemobatiok  of  former  BLESsmos.  During  seven  days  the 
laraelites  dwelt  in  booths  made  of  green  boughs  to  remind  them  of  the  days  when  they 
•ojottro«d  ia  (he  wilderaew  (ver.  43),    1.  I'miout  9x^«rknce  may  wtii  b«  rmnmbered, 
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If  it  pass  into  oblivion,  its  lessons  have  not  been  graven  on  the  mind,  and  our  state  has 
not  proved  the  (Hscipline  it  was  designed  to  be.  Stand,  0  believer,  upon  the  mount  ol 
piesent  station,  and  survey  the  path  with  all  its  windings  by  which  you  have  ascended 
to  thi?  Infty  summit.  Such  a  review  will  be  profitable  in  the  extreme,  it  will  produce 
deepened  humility  and  thankfulness.  Keil  says,  "the  recollection  of  privation  and 
want  can  never  be  an  occasion  of  joy."  Surely  he  forgets  the  Latin  line,  "  haec  olim 
meuimisse  juvabit."  Contrast  ever  heightens  joy,  a  danger  successfully  surmounted  ia 
one  ol  the  most  pleasing  of  memories.  2.  ITit  exhibition  of  Ood's  protecting  grace  and 
love  demands  particular  recollection.  Not  the  might  and  resources  of  the  Israelites,  but 
the  watchful,  provident  care  of  Jehovah,  had  led  them  safely  through  the  desert.  He 
had  been  to  them  "a  booth  for  a  shadow  in  the  daytime  from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place 
of  refuge,  and  for  a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain  "  (Isa.  iT.  6).  The  honour  of  God 
was;  (joncenied  in  having  a  permanent  memorial  of  Israel's  stay  in  the  wilderness,  and 
this  institution  was  adapted  to  preserve  the  continued  confidence  of  the  people  in  him 
and  consequent  freedom  from  boastful  self-assertion.  In  many  ways,  "  the  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  our  strength."  3.  Hie  delivirancea  wrought  for  our  forefathers  in  olden  day» 
thould  excite  gratitude  to  Ood  in  our  breasts.  Can  we  recall  unmoved  the  triumphs  of 
the  early  Christians,  or  the  heroism  which  God's  Spirit  enabled  martyred  Protestant*  to 
evince  ?     The  wonders  of  our  age  become  the  heirlooms  of  the  ages  that  follow. 

CoNCLDSiON.  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  commemorated  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
the  Passover  of  the  Church ;  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  marked  the  era  of 
the  Church's  Feast  of  Weeks ;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  yet  waits  its  due  counterpart, 
when  the  elect  shall  be  gathered  into  the  kingdom  from  every  land,  to  celebrate  the 
cessation  of  earthly  toil,  to  exult  in  the  complete  removal  of  sinful  stain,  and  to  enter 
upon  the  undimmed,  undying  gladness  of  the  eternal  sabbath.  Not  one  of  God's  people 
shall  be  missing  through  illness  or  distance  of  abode,  and  a  retrospect  of  the  pilgrimage 
of  earth  shall  enhance  the  bliss  of  heaven. — S.  K.  A. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
A  oonnectioti  between  ch.  xxiii.  and  eh. 
xxiv.  1 — y  lb  found  by  Keil  in  the  fact  that 
the  oil  for  the  holy  lamps  and  the  shewbread 
were  oflFerings  of  the  people,  a  sacrificial 
gift  with  which  Israel  was  to  serve  the  liOrd 
continually.  "  The  offering  of  oil,  therefore' 
for  the  preparation  of  the  candlestick,  and 
that  of  fine  flour  for  making  the  loaves  to  be 
placed  befoie  Jehovah,  formed  part  of  the 
service  in  whi^  h  Israel  sanctified  its  life  and 
labour  to  the  Lord  its  God,  not  only  at  the 
appointed  festal  periods,  but  every  day ;  and 
the  law  is  very  appropriately  appended  to 
the  sanctification  of  the  sabbaths  and  feast 
days  prescribed  in  ch.  xxiii "  But  it  is 
better  to  consider  the  whole  chapter  paren- 
thetical between  chs.  xxiii.  and  xxv.,  the 
first  part  having  been  suggested  by  the  list 
of  days  on  which  holy  convocations  were  to 
be  lield,  because  it  is  connected  with  the 
temple  or  tabernacle  service ;  the  second  part 
(the  blasphemer's  death)  being  inserted 
because  it  chronologically  happened  shortly 


after  the  law  as  to  holy  eonvocationa  »nd 

festivals  had  been  pronoimced. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — The  ordinance  on  the  lamps 
contained  in  the  first  three  verses  is  repeated 
from  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  The  oil  to  be  used 
for  the  lamps  was  to  be  pore  oil  olive,  that 
is,  oil  n^ade  of  picked  berries,  without  any 
intermixture  of  dust  or  twigs;  and  it  was  to 
be  beaten  instead  of"  pressed,"  because  when 
the  berries  were  crushed  in  the  olive-press, 
small  portions  of  them  became  mixed  with 
and  discoloured  the  oil,  which  was,  therefore, 
less  pure  than  when  the  fruit  was  simply 
beaten  and  then  left  to  drain.  The  lamps 
were  to  bum  continually ;  that  is,  from  even- 
ing to  morning  every  night.  Without  the 
vail  of  the  testimony,  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation ;  that  is,  in  the  holy  place,  as 
distinct  from  the  holy  of  holies.  Aaron, 
either  personally  or  by  his  sons  (see  Exod. 
xxvii.  21),  was  to  dress  the  lamps  every 
morning,  and  light  them  every  e/ening 
(Exod.  XXX.  7).  The  lamps  were  upon  the 
seven-branched  candlestick,  which  is  called 
the  pure  candlestick,  because  made  of  gold. 
The  light  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
symbolized  the  enlightening  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  should  illumine  God's 
Church  (Zech.  iv.  2—6 ;  Rev.  1,  12,  20). 
Vers.  5—9. — The  shewbread,  or  bread  ol 
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the  face,  that  fa,  of  tho  proflcnre,  was  to  be 
made  of  fine  flour,  that  ia,  of  wheut,  ami  to 
oonsist  of  twelve  oakes  or  loavt'-s,  to  represent 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  each  loaf  eontuiii- 
ing  upward  of  six  {)oun(l8  of  flour.  The 
loaves  were  placed  upon  the  pure  table 
before  the  Lord ;  thiit  is,  on  tlie  ^^'Iden  tal)le 
of  ehewbread  within  the  Baiietuary — whicli 
Btood  not  far  from  the  vail  which  partitioned 
otr  the  holy  of  holies — toward  the  noi  Ih,  as 
the  candlestick  was  toward  the  south.  Tliu 
loaves  were  set,  not,  probably,  in  two  rows,  six 
on  a  row,  as  they  could  have  hardly  stond  in 
that  position  on  so  sniiill  a  table  as  the  table 
of  sill  wbread  (which  was  only  three  feet  by 
one  foot  and  a  half),  but  t/»  piles,  fix  in  a 
piU.  Upon  them,  or  more  probably  between 
the  two  piles,  were  placed  two  vials  or  cups 
filled  with  (rankincense  (Josephus,  *Aiit.,' 
iii.  7, 6).  The  shewbread  was  renewed  every 
sabbath  day,  with  much  ceremony.  "  Four 
priests,"  says  the  Mishna,  "  enter,  two  of 
them  C4»rrying  the  piles  of  bread,  and  two  of 
them  the  cups  of  incense.  Four  priests  had 
gone  in  before  them,  two  to  take  oflT  the  two 
old  piles  ofshre\vbread,and  twototakeofi'tlie 
cups  of  incense.  Those  wlio  brought  in  the 
new  stood  at  the  north  side  facing  south- 
wards ;  those  who  took  away  the  old,  at  the 
south  side,  facing  northwards.  One  party 
lifted  ofl"  and  the  other  put  on,  the  hands  of 
one  being  over  against  the  hands  of  the  olher, 
■■  it  i«  written,   Tboa  shalt  set  upon  th« 


table  bread  of  the  PaHsover  always  b<  foro 
me"  ('  Men.,'  xi.  7).  Tlio  loaves  that  ^^or<^ 
removed  were  delivered  to  the  i)rioHta  fur 
their  consumption  within  the  talx-rnacle, 
the  whole  quantity  amount  in;,'  to  scventy- 
flve  pounds  of  brend  i>er  week.  It  was  this 
breail  which,  in  the  pressure  of  neoesMity, 
Ahim.  le(  li  gavetoUavid  andhiHmen  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  4-  G).  At  the  same  time  that  the  old 
loaves  were  changed,  the  frankincen«e  was 
burned  on  the  g(dden  altar  of  incense  for  a 
memorial,  even  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord.  Titore  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to 
prove  whether  the  loaves  were  leavened  or 
unlenvened.  As  being  the  meat  off.  ring  of 
the  tabernacle,  we  should  expect  them  to  be 
unleavened,  like  the  meat  otVtiinir  of  the 
court,  but  there  was  a  reason  why  the  meat 
otTering  of  the  court  should  be  unleavened, 
which  did  not  operate  in  the  cjise  of  the 
shewbread.  A  part  of  the  ordinary  meat 
ofTering  had  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
sacrifice  ;  the  refore  it  could  not  be  leavened, 
b'  cause  no  leaven  might  be  burned  on  the 
altar ;  but  the  shewbread  was  not  burnt  on 
any  altar,  and  consequcntiv  it  need  not  for 
that  reason  be  unleavened.  The  two  Pen- 
tecostal loaves,  which  were  offered  to  the 
Lord  by  waving  instead  of  burning,  were 
leavened.  The  probabilities  deprived  from 
Scripture  appear  to  be  equally  strong  on 
either  side.  Josephus  states  tljat  they  wei« 
unleavened  ('  Ant.,'  iiL  6,  6 ;  10,  7). 


H0MILETIC3. 

Vers.  1 — 9. — The  lamps  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  bnmt  throughont  the 
whole  night  in  the  tabernacle;  and  the  shewbread  was  constantly  set  forth  upon  the 
golden  table.  They  may  be  taken  to  symbolize  :  1.  The  constant  illumination  vouch- 
eafed  by  Gtod  to  his  Church  through  the  indwelling  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  2.  The 
spiritual  food  constantly  supplied  by  him  in  his  Church  to  those  who  come  in  faith  to 
have  their  wants  supplied. 

I.  I.  Illumination  by  the  Spirit  was  promised  bt  Christ.  "  The  Comforter,  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you  " 

gohn  liv.  26).  "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
mforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.  .  .  . 
"When  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  ^^uide  you  into  aU  truth  "  (John  ivi. 
7—13). 

II.  The  FULFiLMEirr  of  thb  promise  commenced  on  the  day  or  Pen'teoost. 
"  Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the 
Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and 
hear  "  (Acts  ii.  33). 

III.  The  illumination  is  pebmanent  through  the  instrumentality  or  a  per- 
manent ministry.  "When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 
gifts  unto  men.  .  .  .  And  he  gave  some,  aposties;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some, 
evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers  ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  Body  ot  Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  8—12). 

IV.  Christ  abides  by  his  Spirit  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  qolden  candlesticks. 
"  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  one  like 
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unto  the  Son  of  man  "  (Rev.  i.  12,  13).  "  These  things  saith  he  that  holdeth  the  seven 
stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walketh  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks " 
(Rev.  ii.  1). 

▼.  Any  branch  of  the  candlestick  whose  light  is  extinguished  will  bb 
REMOVED.  "  Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou  art  lallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the 
first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out 
of  his  place,  except  thou  repent  "  (Rev.  ii.  5). 

2.  L  Christ  la  the  spiritual  food  of  his  Church.  "  Then  Jesns  said  unto  them. 
Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven  ;  but  my 
Father  giveth  you  the  true  Bread  from  heaven.  For  the  bread  of  God  is  he  which 
Cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.  Then  said  they  unto  him, 
Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life: 
he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
thirst.  .  .  .  The  Jews  then  murmured  at  him,  because  he  said,  I  am  the  Bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven.  .  .  .  Jesus  therefore  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Murmur 
not  among  yourselves.  ...  I  am  the  living  Bread  which  came  down  from  heaven :  if 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever :  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is 
my  flesii,  which  I  will  give  for  the  hfe  of  the  world  "  (John  vi.  32 — 51). 

IL  Christ's  sacrifice  upon  the  cross  supplies  the  food  on  which  by  faith  wi 
ARE  to  feed.  "  We  have  an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the 
tabernacle  "  (Heb.  xiii.  10). 

III.  One  means  of  our  thus  feeding  upon  him  b  the  sacrament  of  the  Lobd'b 
SuppEB.  "  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took  the  cup, 
and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  "^ay  blood 
of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins  "  (Matt, 
xxvi.  26—28). 

IV.  He  supplies  the  needs  of  those  that  thirst  as  well  as  cf  those  that 
hunger.  **  I  will  give  unto  him  th-it  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life 
freely"  (Rev.  xxi.  6).  "  Let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him 
take  the  water  of  life  freely  "  (Rev.  xxii.  17). 

V.  He  feeds  his  people  not  only  by  sacraments  but  by  the  Word  op  God 
preached  by  his  ministers.  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God"  (Matt.  iv.  4).  "  Take  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves  "(the  Ephesian  elders),  "  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God  "  (Acts  xx.  28).  "  He  gave  some, 
pastors  and  teachers  "  (Eph.  iv.  11).  "  He  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  lambs.  .  .  .  He  saith 
ULito  him.  Feed  my  sheep.  .  .  .  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  sheep  "(John  xxi.  15 
— 17).  "  The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort.  .  .  •  Feed  the  flock  of  God  which 
is  among  you "  (1  Fet.  v.  1,  2). 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Everlasting  light.  Ch.  xxiv.  1 — 4  ;  cf.  Rev.  L  12 — 20 ;  also  Ps.  xliii.  3.  The  holy 
place,  like  the  most  holy,  had  no  windows,  and  consequently  required  illumination. 
This  was  secured  by  the  golden  candlestick,  with  its  seven  lamps.  These  were  to 
be  always  emitting  some  light.  If  all  the  seven  lamps  were  not  lit  during  the  daytime, 
one  or  two  of  them  were.  The  idea  carried  out  was  that  there  should  be  in  God's 
sanctuary  everlasting  light. 

That  the  candlestick  was  taken  as  the  symbol  of  God's  truth  is  evident  from  Ps.  xliiu 
3,  "  Oh  send  out  thy  light,  even  thy  truth  :  let  them  lead  me  ;  let  them  bring  me  unto  thy 
holy  hill,  and  to  thy  tabernacles."  In  fact,  God's  essential  nature  as  litjht  was  exhibited 
by  the  Shechinah  in  the  holy  of  holies ;  then  in  the  golden  candlestick,  we  have  the 
light  mediated  in  the  holy  place  in  such  a  way  as  would  suffice  for  the  ilhimiuaticn  of 
the  ordinary  priests  at  their  sacred  ministries.  God's  arrangement,  therefore,  for  the 
dissemination  of  tru  h  in  this  dark  world  of  ours  is  what  the  golden  candlestick  is 
intended  to  convey.     Rev.  i.  12 — 20  throws  clear  light  on  the  sj  mbol.     The  Churches 
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established  in  the  world  by  God  are  the  lamps  (Kuxyicu)  which  he  intends  to  shine  till 
tho  dawn  of  the  eternal  day. 

I.  NoTiCK  TiiK  UNITY  OK  ALL  TRUK  Chouoiies.  For  the  Bovcii  lampH  were  united  in  the 
one  candlestick,  just  as  all  true  Churches  are  one  in  Christ.  There  is  no  incorpuratiou 
necessarily  iini)lied,  but  this  is  also  to  be  encouraged  by  every  legitiinale  means.  1/ 
unity  in  Christ  be  a  real  thing,  ii  will  show  ilselt'  in  some  way  or  another  before  men. 

II.  Tub  oil  fob  tuk  liqut  was  to  bk  BKATiiN.  The  olives  were  to  be  placed  in  a 
mortar  and  beaten,  and  th(  n  the  oil  which  flowed  off  without  fuither  pre^aiire,  the 
purest  jpossible,  was  to  be  used  for  the  light.  God's  truth  is  communicated  lo  men  in 
such  a  form  that  they  must  diligently  co-operate  with  God  before  the  benefit  is  obtained. 
No  careless  handlin;:^  of  truth  will  suffice.  We  must  beat  the  olives  well  before  we  ^et 
tho  needful  oil.  Ministers  must  be  diligent  in  their  pre|)arations,  Christians  of  all 
classes  must  "search  the  Scriptures,"  if  the  requisite  oil  for  the  li.;ht  is  to  be  obtained. 
God  might  rain  down  oil  from  heaven,  and  save  us  a  h(ap  of  trouble,  but  he  would 
rather  put  it  into  the  olive  berries,  and  ask  us  to  pouml  it  out  from  these.  Similarly,  he 
has  put  in  his  Word  "  things  hard  to  be  understood,"  as  well  as  things  that  are  simple, 
to  the  end  that  we  should  diligently  study  it  and  get  the  sacred  oil. 

III.  Thk  wick  had  to  bk  carefully  tbiumkd,  and  when  needful  bnufkbd.  It 
was  the  high  priest's  special  duty,  in  which,  however,  the  other  priests  assisted.  And 
is  this  not  to  indicate  the  work  undertaken  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  as  High  Priest  walked 
among  the  golden  lamps?  (Rev.  i.  12).  A  beautiful  parallel  passage  is  presented  in 
Malt.  xiL  20,  where  it  is  said,  "smoking  flax  [i.e.  'a  wick ' — AjVoj/]  shall  ho  not  quench, 
till  he  aend  forth  judgment  unto  victory."  There  may  be  pain  in  the  process  often  by 
which  our  High  Priest  gets  his  wicks  trimmed  and  luminous,  but  there  is  also  mercy 
ami  tenderness  inefi"aMe.  How  often  does  he  hold  his  hands  around  the  expiring  wick, 
and  blow  it  gently  into  a  flame  again!  Blessed  are  hia  dealings,  when  as  the  result  his 
people,  and  especially  his  ministers,  are  made  to  shine  as  "  lights  in  the  world."     Ile- 

farding  the  snuflfcrs  in  this  connection,  wo  may  quote  an  old  and  quaint  writer.  "  The 
lord,"  says  Weemse,  "comni,,  nied  to  make  snuffers  of  pure  gold  for  the  snuffing  of  the 
lamps,  and  snuff-dishes  to  receive  the  snuff;  he  would  have  the  snuff  taken  from  the 
light,  to  signify  that  he  woulil  have  the  Word  kept  in  sincerity  and  purity ;  and  he 
would  have  the  snuffers  of  gold,  to  teach  them  to  be  blameless  and  holy,  who  are 
censurers  and  correctors  of  others ;  and  he  would  have  the  snuff-dishes  of  gold,  to  teach 
them  that  the  covei..ig  of  the  offences  of  their  brethren  was  a  most  excellent  thing." 

IV.  The  lamps  were  lit  fbom  the  altab.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  Liuine  fire  which 
made  the  oil  luminous.  God  is  light,  from  him  cometh  all  real  illumination.  So  it  is 
only  when  the  Saviour  baptizes  men  with  fire,  it  is  only  when  the  Holy  Ghost  lights  up  the 
sacred  page,  it  is  only  when  the  Spirit  co-operates  with  the  Woni,  th  >t  the  truth  appears 
in  its  brightness  unto  men.  An  earnest  ministry  is  that  which  gives  itself  to  prayer 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  prayer  calling  down  the  Divine  fire  which  makes  the 
entrance  of  the  Word  give  light.  Then  may  the  lamps  be  expected  to  burn  brightly  and 
to  light  up  the  uight  of  the  world  till  the  day  dawns. — K.  LI.  E. 

The  loeekly  off'sring.  Ch.  xxiv.  5 — 9;  cf,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2;  1  Tim.  v.  17,  18.  Along 
with  the  everlasting  light  from  the  golden  candlestick,  there  was  to  I'c  in  the  holy  place 
a  presentation  of  bread,  which  was  made  on  the  sabbath  and  lay  before  the  Lord  on  tho 
prescribed  table  all  the  week,  becoming  the  property  and  support  of  the  priests  when 
they  brought  the  fresh  loaves  on  th'-  succeeding  sabbath.  The  loaves  were  to  be  twelve 
in  number,  to  correspond  to  the  tribes  of  Israel;  they  were  arranged  in  two  piles,  ujxm 
the  top  of  which  there  was  jilaced  a  little  incense,  which  was  duly  fired  and  thus 
ascended  to  heaven.  The  incense  sanctified  the  offering.  Now  this  "bread  of  the 
{&(  e,"  as  it  was  called,  bread  intended  for  the  Divine  presence,  was  the  dedication  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  staple  of  life,  first  to  God,  and  secondly  to  the  support  of 
his  priests.  As  previously  observed,  it  was  the  perpetual  meat  offering.  Here  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  it  as  a  "  weekly  offering"  prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament  economy. 
What  Paul  urges  on  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2),  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week 
let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no 
gatherings  when  I  come,"  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  shewbread.  The  Lord's  day 
l»  to  be  th«  time  lor  a  weekly  offering  for  the  support  of  his  cause. 
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I.  Wr  abb  bubbly  taught  here  how  ststematic  otTB  0FFEBIK98  SHOULD  BE.  There 
should  be  a  regularity  about  them  like  the  return  of  the  holy  day.  It  is  only  when  thia 
periodicity  characterizes  them  that  the  Lord's  cause  is  likely  to  be  properly  supported* 
A  weekly  offering  is  much  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  a  monthly,  or  quarterly,  or 
annual  offering.  Liberality  is  to  be  a  weekly  exercise,  like  the  ordinances  of  our  holy 
religion. 

U.  OUE  OrrEBINGS  SHOULD  BK  SANCTIFIED  BY  THE  INCENSB  OF  PBAYEB.      This  18  Only 

to  say  that  liberality  should  be  a  religious  act,  part  of  our  religious  service.  Then  are 
we  likely  to  be  conscientious  in  discharging  our  obligations,  when  we  carry  our  gifts 
into  the  presence  of  Grod.  As  Jesus  stood  over  against  the  treasury  in  the  temple,  and 
saw  the  extraordinary  liberality  connected  with  the  widow's  two  mites,  so  is  he  watch- 
ins  our  offerings  at  his  shrine,  noticing  whether  they  are  generous  and  cheerful  or  given 
with  a  grudge,  observing  whether  they  are  perfumed  with  incense  or  rendered  obnoxious 
by  worldliness  and  ostentation.    It  will  tend  to  purify  our  liberality  to  envelop  it  in 

ill.  God's  officers  should  bk  begabded  as  beceitikg  theib  support  from  hib 
TABLE.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  receiving  their  support  from  God,  not 
directly  from  the  people.  It  is  this  element  of  sanctity  in  the  service  of  liberality  which 
saves  the  dignity  of  the  Lord's  officers,  and  prevents  them  from  being  beggarly  depend- 
ents upon  the  jieople.  Conscientious  people  lay  their  offerings  before  God,  and  then 
God's  officers  receive  their  portion  as  from  their  Master  in  heaven.  "  And  it  shall  be 
Aaron's  and  his  sons' ; "  and  they  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place. 

IV.  The  WEEKLY  offering  should  BB  THK  outcome  of  an  ETEBLA8TINO  ENGAGE- 
MENT WITH  God.  "  Every  sabbath  (the  priest)  shall  set  it  in  order  before  the  Lord 
continually,  being  taken  from  the  children  of  Israel  by  an  everlasting  covenant."  That 
18,  liberality  is  to  be  no  spasmodic  outburst,  but  a  steady  outcome  of  an  engagement 
that  is  perpetual.  God  has  laid  his  people  under  such  obligation  by  his  rich  provision 
in  the  gospel,  that  we  feel  we  can  never  adequately  discharge  it.  Hence  week  by  week 
our  offerings  are  laid  upon  his  altar,  and  we  recognize  the  arrangement  as  a  lasting  one. 

Amid  all  the  changes  of  times  and  of  Churches,  here  have  we  sound  principles  of 
Church  finance.  It  is  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  people  we  must  ultimately  commit 
the  interests  of  God's  cause.  When  they  bring  regularly,  prayerfully,  perpetually,  and 
at  the  same  time  realize  that  the  Church  officers  are  God's  servants  and  depend  upon 
God's  altar,  then  is  there  no  fear  of  any  failure.  God  will  stand  between  Ms  servants 
and  his  people,  and  secure  the  interests  of  both. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 4r. — The  lighting  of  t?i«  tancttuiry.  The  face  of  Moses  is  glorious  in  the 
light  of  the  gospel. 

I.  The  cakdlestick  was  an  emblem  of  the  Chubch  of  God.  (See  Rev.  L  20.) 
1.  The  candlestick  in  the  holy  place  was  one.  (1)  So  is  the  Church  of  God  a  unity. 
Christ  has  not  two  mystical  bodies  (Col.  L  18).  He  has  not  two  brides  (Eph.  v.  23). 
It  comprehends  the  whole  body  of,  the  faithful.  (2)  It  is  unscriptural  aa  well  as 
invidious  for  any  denomination  to  style  itself  "  The  Church."  Denominations  are  not 
even  "  Churches,"  though  often  so  misnamed ;  they  are,  at  best,  but  divisions  of  the 
grand  army  of  the  saints.  2.  It  carried  seven  lamps.  (1)  These  are  called  "  candle- 
sticks" (Rev.  i.  20).  The  reason  is  that  visible  Christian  corporations,  wlich  are  called 
"  Churches  "  in  the  plural  (see  Acts  ix.  31 ;  xv.  41 ;  xvi.  5),  are  types  of  the  more  perfect 
unity.  (2)  "  Seven  "  is  a  definite,  put  for  an  indefinite,  number.  It  is  the  numeral  for 
perfection,  and  likewise  stands  for  many  (see  1  Sam.  ii.  5).  So  the  seven  Churches  of 
Asia,  to  which  the  candlestick  is  compared,  are  to  be  taken  as  representing  the 
multitude  of  the  Churches  of  Christendom.  These  are,  indeed,  countless,  if,  as 
Chrysostom  says,  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Ihere  is  a  Church."  3.  The  candlestick  was  of  pure  gold.  This  was  to  express  the 
preciousness  of  the  saints.  (1)  They  are  precious  to  Grod.  He  has  redeemed  them  with 
the  blood  of  Christ.  He  has  prepared  for  them  a  heaven  of  inconceivable  magnificence 
(2)  They  are  precious  to  the  world.  They  are  its  light.  They  are  its  salt.  The 
light  in  them,  like  salt,  is  purifying  and  preserving,  as  well  as  illuminating  (Matt. 
T.  13—16.) 

II.  The  light  nr  the  Churches  is  thb  Word  of  God.    This  may  be  taken  ia 
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kindred  senses.  1.  docTa  Word  fvritten.  (1)  Tin's  is  no  uncertain  li_'lit,  as  that  of 
mere  refison  is.  (2)  It  is  no  false  light,  as  that  of  tradition  often  is.  l-'or,  li..wever  pure 
it  may  liave  been  at  its  source,  it  soon  becomes  coiruptcd  in  traiiHinission,  2.  ITie 
personal  Word  of  Qnd.  (1)  The  proKonce  of  a  personal  Teacher  in  the  living  Spirit  of 
(Jhrist  is  a  priceless  blessing,  (li)  Such  an  IntorproU-r  is  infinitely  belter  llian  popes  «r 
Councils.  (3)  Christians  are  still  the  disciples  of  the  personal  Jesus.  Tliey  should 
cultivate  in  prayerfulness  the  simplicity  and  docility  becoming  such  (see  John  viL  17). 

III.  The  oil  that  sostains  the  light  is  the  Uolt  Spiuit's  quack.  No  wonder 
it  must  be  "pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light."  1.  Jesus  had  the  Spirit  xoHhimt 
measure.  (1)  The  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  wa«  in  him.  So  was  he  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  immeasurably  above  his  lellowa.  (2)  Thus  was  he  constituted 
the  Christ,  or  Anointed  One.  2.  Of  his  fulitesa  toe  receive  grace.  (1)  Christians, 
therefore,  with  propriety  have  their  name  from  Christ.  Those  who  first  gave  that  name 
in  derision  little  knew  its  propriety  (see  2  Cor.  i.  21 ;  1  John  ii.  L'O,  27).  (2)  This 
anointins:;  is  illuminating.  So  we  learn  in  these  references  from  John.  It  enlighteni 
the  Christian  himself.     It  enables  him  to  illumine  others. 

IV.  The  oil  was  furnished  bt  the  worshippers.  1.  There  it  a  sense  in  which 
believers  bring  the  Holy  Qhost.  (1)  They  do  this  by  their  faith.  When  the  faith 
of  the  people  is  constant,  the  lamps  of  the  Churches  "  bum  continually."  What  an 
honour  to  the  faithful!  (2)  Thrnur;h  unfaithfulness  the  candlestick  (or  lamp)  may  be 
removed  fsee  Rev.  ii.  5;  also  Matt.  xxi.  43).  How  great  is  the  responsibility  of 
professors]  2.  The  Holy  Ohost  is  nevertheless  the  Gift  of  Ood.  (1)  This  is  true  of  hi* 
type.  Who  but  God  could  put  oil  into  the  olive?  (2)  So  of  the  Antitype.  Accordingly, 
in  Zech.  iv.  2,  3,  the  oil  is  represented  as  feeding  the  candlestick  immediately  from  the 
olive.  The  figure  is  explained  thus,  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Zech.  iv.  6). 

V.  Aaron  among  the  lights  represented  Christ  among  his  Churches.  1.  Thit 
we  have  from  the  vature  of  the  case.  The  high  priest  was,  f;enerally,  a  type  of  Christ. 
So  in  this  particular.     2.   We  have  it  also  by  special  revelation  (see  Rev.  i.  13). 

VI.  The  candlestick  was  without  the  vail.  1.  The  Churches  shine  in  this 
world.  (1)  The  sanctuary  was  the  type  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  upon  the  earth. 
Here  the  candlestick  was  placed.  (2)  Every  Church  member  should  realize  that  he 
has  his  light  from  God  that  he  may  dififuse  it  (Matt.  v.  14 — 16).  2.  The  Shechinah  ivaa 
within  the  vail.  (1)  There  is  no  need  of  a  candle  in  that  bright  Presence  (see  Isa.  Lx. 
19,  20 ;  Rev.  xxi.  10,  23  ;  xxii.  5).  (2)  The  seven  Churches  are  there  lost  in  the  one 
Church,  which  flames  with  the  glory  of  God.  K  there  are  before  the  throne  "  seven 
lamps  of  fire,"  they  are  explained  to  be  the  "  seven  Spirits  of  God,"  or  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  light  is  "  sevenfold  "  or  perfect  (Rev.  iv.  6 ;  Isa.  xxx.  26). — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  5 — 9. — The  bread  of  the  presence.  As  there  was  lipht  on  the  candlestick 
In  God's  house,  so  was  there  bread  on  his  table.  It  was  called  the  " shewbread," 
literally, "  bread  of  faces,"  or  of  the  presence,  viz.  of  Jehovah.     Let  us  consider — 

I.  Its  description.  1.  It  was  composed  of  fine  flour.  (1)  Christ  is  compared  to  a 
corn  of  wheat,  viz.  before  it  is  ground,  and  while  the  life  is  whole  in  it  (see  Ps.  Ixxii. 
16,  where  the  "handful  of  corn"  may  be  more  Hterally  construed  a  com  of  wheat; 
and  comp.  John  xii.  24,  where  Jesus  evidently  cites  this  passage  and  applies  it  to 
himself).  (2)  So  is  he  compared  to  bread.  This  is  corn  whose  life  is  sacrificed  in  the 
treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Jesus  calls  himself  the  Bread  who  gives  his  life 
imto  the  world  (John  vi.  33).  (3)  The  very  manner  in  which  com  loses  its  life  to 
become  nourishment,  it  being  bruised  and  burnt,  describes  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in 
body  and  spirit  from  the  bands  of  man  and  of  God.  (4)  Bread  is  the  staple  in  food. 
As  without  it  there  is  no  feast,  so  without  Christ  there  is  no  true  joy.  As  with 
it  there  is  no  hunger,  so  have  we  in  him  a  satisfying  portion.  2.  It  was  meisured  in 
tenths.  (1)  Ten  is  the  number  for  riches ;  and  Christ,  &s  the  Rich  One,  is  called  a  Tenth 
(see  Isa,  vL  13).  All  the  holy  bread  was  measured  in  tenth-deals,  to  point  to  the 
"  measure  of  the  fulness  of  Christ"  (Kph.  iv.  7,  13).  The  riches  of  eternity  are  ours  in 
him  (see  Homily  on  the  Feast  of  Expiation).  (2)  But  why  two  tenth-deals  to  each 
cake?  Perhaps  light  may  be  let  in  upon  this  by  noting  that,  on  the  sixth  day,  two 
omen,  or  tenths,  of  manna  were  gathered  to  prepare  for  the  sabbath  (Exod.  ivi .  22).    It 
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was  on  the  sabbath  that  the  bread  of  the  presence  was  replaced.  (3)  This  correspondenca 
further  identifies  the  typical  import  of  the  presence-bread  with  that  of  the  manna.  Note 
in  addition  that,  as  the  manna  carae  from  God  out  of  heaven,  this  bread  is  distinguished 
as  that  which  comes  from  the  Divine  presence ;  and  the  true  Bread  of  Life  came  from 
heaven  (John  vi.  33,  38,  40,  50,  51,  58).  3.  The  number  of  the  loaves  ivas  twelve. 
(1)  Here  was  a  loaf  for  every  son  of  Israel.  "  There  is  bread  enough  in  our  Father's 
house."  (2)  This  number  was  continued  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  11).  This  fact  suggests  that  the  number  is  also  typical  in  relation  to  the  spiritual 
Israel ;  a  view  confirmed  by  the  application  of  the  number  twelve  to  the  New  Testament 
Church.  Thus  upon  the  head  of  the  sun-clothed  woman  is  a  coronet  of  twelve  stars, 
obviously  in  allusion  to  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb,  who  are  described  as  twelve 
angels  at  the  twelve  gates  of  the  mystic  il  city,  and  wliose  names  are  inscribed  u])on 
its  twelve  foundations  (Rev.  xii.  1;  xxi.  12,  14,  21).  (3)  Twelve  also  is  the  number 
of  the  Lamb  himself.  He  is  the  true  Tree  of  Life,  having  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 
corresponding  to  the  twelve  months  in  the  year  (Rev,  xxii.  2).  So  the  one  Bread  of  the 
Presence  is  distributed  into  twelve  loaves.  And  "  we  being  many  are  one  bread  "  in  him 
(see  1  Cor.  x.  17).  (4)  This  association  of  the  months  with  the  loaves  opens  a  very 
interesting  field  of  investigation.  Is  there  not  a  great  year  of  the  world  to  be  measured 
by  soli-lunar  time  (see  Gen.  L  14)  ?  King,  in  his  *  Morsels  of  Criticism,'  has  a  dis- 
sertation concerning  the  sabbath  and  a  sabbatical  era,  in  which  he  unfolds  from 
the  sabbatical  intercalation  of  the  Levitical  system  a  more  perfect  adjustment  of 
lunar  to  solar  time  than  the  Gregorian.  Intercalations  on  the  principle  of  the  Jewish 
sabbatic  period  will  in  400  years  adjust  the  solar  and  lunar  time  within  one  hour  and 
forty  minutes.  In  fifteen  such  periods,  or  6000  years,  the  adjustment  will  leave  only 
one  hour  to  be  accounted  for.  But  every  144,000  years,  which  is  the  square  of  12  in 
thousands,  and  a  number  very  remarkable  in  the  measures  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
things  are  brought  right  to  a  second  (see  Rer.  vii. ;  xiv.  3,  4 ;  xxi.  17). 

II.  What  was  done  with  it.  1.  It  was  placed  upon  the  table  he/ore  the  Lord. 
(1)  It  was  "before  the  Lord,"  for  the  Shechinah  was  separated  from  it  only  by  the 
vail.  The  glory  sometimes  streamed  out  through  the  vail,  as  it  did  through  the  flesh 
of  Christ  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  (2)  It  was  then  set  in  two  rows  of  six  over 
against  each  other.  The  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  show  how  the  tribes  of  the 
spiritual  Israel  will  feast  together  in  the  fellowship  of  heaven.  (3)  It  was  in  a  sense 
there  "continually,"  for  it  was  replaced  with  new  every  sabbath.  The  Jews  say, 
"  The  hands  of  those  priests  that  put  on  were  mixed  with  those  that  took  off,  that  the 
table  might  be  never  empty."  2.  A  memorial  of  it  was  burnt.  (1)  It  was  "  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord."  But  how  ?  Was  it  not  eaten  by  the  priests  ?  When 
the  cakes  were  removed  the  frankincense  was  burnt.  Tins  was  the  memorial  of  the 
whole ;  in  this  the  whole  was  accepted  as  a  burnt  offering  (comp.  ch.  ii.  2).  This  will 
explain  the  expression  in  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Cornelius,  "  Thy  prayers  and  thine 
alms  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God"  (Acts  x.  4).  (2)  But  was  this  memorial 
burnt  upon  the  table  ?  We  have  no  reason  to  think  so.  It  was  probably  burnt  upon 
the  golden  altar,  which  was  the  altar  of  incense.  Note :  the  communion  table  ought 
never  to  be  spoken  of  as  an  altar.  It  was  from  the  table,  not  from  the  altar,  that  the 
priests  ate  the  bread  of  the  presence.  (3)  The  spiritual  priesthood  alone  have  a  right 
to  partake  of  the  true  Bread  of  the  Presence,  and  feast  in  fellowship  with  God.— 
J.A.M. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — Ourselves  as  lights.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seven- branched 
candlestick  in  the  holy  place  was  typical  of  the  Hebrew  Church  as  the  source  of 
heavenly  light.     We  therefore  reach  the  subject  of — 

I.  Light  divinely  kindled.  All  light  must  be  of  God,  who  himself  is  light 
(1  John  i.  5).  He  has  sought  to  illumine  the  human  world  in  more  ways  than  one. 
1.  He  has  given  us  the  light  of  our  spiritual  nature — our  reason,  our  conscience;  "the 
spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  (lamp)  of  the  Lord  "  (Prov.  xx.  27).  2.  This  should  have 
sufficed  to  us,  but  it  did  not ;  and  God  gave  the  revelation  of  himself  in  his  Law 
Amid  the  surrounding  darkness  there  was  light  in  Israel.  The  brightly  burning  lamp 
in  the  holy  place  represented  the  holy  nation,  the  instructed  people,  with  whom  were 
tbm  oracles  of  God,  into  whose  minds  the  truth  of  heaven  was  shining.     3.  Yet  this  did 
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not  suffice,  and  God  ^ave  the  Light  of  the  world,  his  only  bej^otten  Son.  "That  waa 
the  true  lij^ht  which,  cumiii;^  into  tlio  world,  eiili;^lituiieth  every  one."  4.  And  ho  came 
that  he  might  le;ive  in  the  world  tiie  liglit  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  those  to  whom  and 
of  whom  hf  could  say,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  "As  he  wa.s,  bo  iire  we  iu 
this  world,"  sources  of  heavenly  illumination,  of  inward  purity,  of  Divine  wiwlora. 

II.  Its  TiiUE  cnARACTEUisTics.  These  are:  1.  Purity:  they  were  to  hring  "  pure  oil 
olive  beaten."  The  li^lit  which  is  to  shine  in  our  words  and  from  our  character  is  to  b« 
such  that  there  shall  be  the  least  possible  admixture  of  error  and  corruption.  2.  Ful- 
ness :  we  read  of  "  the  lamps  "  (plural),  and  we  know  that  there  were  seven  of  these 
(Exod.  XXV.  31,  32) — a  complete,  perfect  number.  The  truth  we  are  to  make  manifest 
is  not  only  to  be  pure,  but  full.  We  must  declare  the  "  whole  counsel  of  GikI  ;  "  the 
severe  as  well  as  the  gracious,  the  less  pleasant  as  well  as  the  more  acceptahle,  the 
deeper  as  well  as  the  more  superticial,  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  doctrinal,  asiiects  of 
the  truth  of  God.  3.  Constancy  :  they  were  "  to  cause  the  lamps  to  burn  continually  " 
(ver.  2),  "  from  the  evening  unto  the  morning  before  the  Lord  continually  "  (ver.  3). 
Whether  all  day  and  all  night  long,  or  only  (as  seems  more  probable)  through  the  night 
the  lamps  were  to  burn  all  the  appointed  time  without  ceasing  to  shine;  there  was  to 
be  no  fitfulness  or  unsteadiness  about  the  light  which  shone  "  before  the  Lord."  vSo  our 
words  and  our  deeds  are  to  be  continually  reflecting  the  light  of  heavenly  truth.  In 
our  work  and  in  our  play,  in  things  sacred  and  in  thini's  secnlir,  at  home  and  from 
home.  con^'Ciously  and  unconsciously,  we  are  to  be  "  bearing  witueds  unto  the  truth  " 
we  are  to  be  "shining  as  lights  in  the  world." 

III.  Its  maintenance.  "  Aaron  shall  order  it"  **  He  shall  order  the  lamps."  The 
Jewish  priest  was  to  take  every  care  that  the  lamps  burnt  brightly  and  continu.iUy. 
1.  The  Christian  minister  has  to  see  that  he  docs  his  part  iu  "ordermg  the  lamiis." 
He  most  preach  such  truth  and  give  such  counsel  as  shall  feed  the  fires  of  the  soul 
most  efifectively.  2.  Each  Christian  man  must  do  his  part  also.  Every  one  of  us  must 
(1)  watch  to  see  when  the  light  is  low;  (2)  replenish  the  spirit  with  sacred  truth,  that 
truth  wliich  nourishes  and  sustains  the  soul  in  the  life  of  God;  (3)  seek  from  heaven 
tboae  Diviue  influences  which  shall  be  as  oil  to  the  flame  and  make  it 

•*  .  .  .  to  his  glory  bum 
With  inextinguishable  blaze." 


Vers.  5 — 9. —  The  lesson  of  the  loaves.  In  this  act  of  worship  the  Jews  made  weekly 
ackuowledumeut  of  the  goodness  of  Gud  to  them  and  of  their  dependence  on  him; 
they  presented  to  him  a  suitable  offering  of  those  things  he  had  given  them ;  and  they 
silently  pleaded  for  God's  continued  remembrance  of  them  and  their  necessities,  'i'he 
lesson  of  these  loaves,  of  this  "  bread  of  presence,"  is  therefore — 

I.  That  God's  gifts  to  us  are  such  as  to  demand  oub  continual  acknowledg- 
ment, 'i  he  Ht  brew  priest  was  to  place  before  the  Lord  bread,  the  source  of  strength 
(Ps.  civ.  15);  wine,  the  source  of  gladness  (I's.  civ.  15);  and  frankincense  (ver.  7),  the 
source  of  sweetness.  He  was  to  renew  these  presentations  every  sabbath  day  "con- 
tinually "  (ver.  8),  and  the  table  was  never  to  be  without  them.  This  was  a  constant 
acknowledgment  by  the  nation,  through  the  act  of  the  priesthood,  of  its  depen<lence 
on  God  for  all  the  good  gilts  received  at  his  hand.  We  also,  in  our  way,  are  to  make 
continual  acknowledgment  every  sabbath  day  in  the  sanctuary,  every  day  at  the  family 
altar,  and  in  the  chamber  of  devotion,  of  our  absolute  uependence  on  God,  for  (1)  our 
strength, — all  things  that  minister  to  our  health  and  vigour  of  body,  mind,  sj  int,  being 
due  to  his  providing  love  ;  for  (2)  our  gladness, — all  those  comforts  and  enjoyments,  all 
those  happy  memories  and  inspiring  hopes  which  make  the  nmsic  of  our  life,  which 
infuse  joyousness  and  elasticity  into  our  nature,  coming  from  his  bountilul  hand  ;  and 
for  (3)  the  sweetness  of  our  life, — all  the  tender  affections,  the  delicate  delights  which 
belong  to  pure  and  holy  love,  being  the  gilt  of  his  kindness  also. 

II.  That  with  our  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  God  it  is  suitable  that  wk  present 
SOME  offering  TO  HIM.  Of  that  which  made  Israel  strong,  the  priest  presented  bread; 
of  that  which  made  it  glad,  wine;  of  that  which  was  sweet,  frankincense.  1.  <  »ur 
strength  is  in  mental  power,  knowledge,  gift  of  speech,  bodily  vigour,  wealth ;  of  these 
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we  should  give  a  goodly  share  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  2.  Of  our  joy 
and  ^^ladness  we  should  give  to  God  our  offering  in  gratitude,  in  thankful  thoughts  and 
in  tire  voice  of  praise.  3.  Of  the  affection  which  constitutes  the  sweetness  of  our  life 
we  are  to  give  a  large  measure  of  love  to  him  whom  we  have  not  seen,  but  whom  we 
know  as  our  Divine  Redeemer  and  unchanging  Friend. 

III.  That,  so  doing,  we  may  expect  responsive  blessings  feom  him.  This  was  to 
be  done  "  for  a  memorial  "  (ver.  7),  i.e.  a  "  bringing  to  remembrance  of  the  worshipper 
fur  his  good."  Jehovah  was  "  continually  "  reminded  of  the  devoutness  of  his  people 
by  the  ''bread  of  presence."  He  was  thus  continually  appealed  to,  by  that  silent 
l)rayer,  to  "  remember  them  for  good."  And  as  long  as  that  act  of  worship  in  the  holy 
place  truly  represented  the  spirit  of  the  people,  as  long  as  it  was  their  act,  through  the 
]iriests,  of  acknowledgment  and  consecration ;  so  long  was  the  Divine  SovereiL:n  well 
pleased  with  his  subjects,  so  long  was  he  ready  to  enrich  and  bless  them.  As  long  as 
we,  instead  of  ascribing  to  ourselves  the  strength,  joy,  and  sweetness  of  our  lives,  are 
honouring  our  God  and  Saviour  for  his  goodness  and  grace  therein,  as  long  as  we  are 
cheerfully  and  generously  giving  to  him  and  to  his  cause  of  that  which  he  has  jiiven  us ; 
so  long  may  we  reckon  on  his  gracious  smile  and  look  for  his  abundant  blessing. — C. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — Tlie  lights  in  the  sanctuary.  Pure  oil  furnished  by  the  people.  The 
high  priest  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lamps.  Pure  oil,  pure  lamps,  pvu*e 
candlestick,  before  the  Lord  continually.     The  main  lessons  are  these — 

L  Pkogressive,  continual  sanctification  of  God's  people  provided  for  by  his 
grace.  1.  By  the  supply  of  the  Spirit,  the  pure  oil.  2.  In  and  through  the  lamps; 
that  is,  the  individual  and  positive  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  life.  3.  In  connection 
with  the  golden  candlestick,  and  in  dependence  on  the  ministry  of  the  high  priest;  that 
is,  by  means  of  the  Clmrch  and  its  ordinances,  in  so  far  as  the  manifestation  and  public 
maintenance  of  the  light  of  life  are  concerned.  Yet,  as  the  people  themselves  provided 
the  pure  oil,  we  are  reminded  that  personal  sanctification  is  not  dependent  solely  on 
public  ordinances ;  but  the  Spirit  worketh  as  he  will  (John  iii.  8). 

II.  DrvTNE  FAITHFULNESS  AND  LONQ-suFFEBiNG  in  the  midst  of  the  true  Church. 
"While  the  night  is  over  them,  the  light  still  burns.  While  outside  the  temple  there  is 
gloom,  within  the  sanctuary  there  is  hope  and  promise. 

III.  Typically,  the  pressed  oil  and  beaten  gold  of  the  candlestick  point  to  the 
connection  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  with  the  sacrificial  work  of  Christ.  The  light  of 
sanctification  proceeds  from  the  death  of  Christ,  and  is  maintained  by  the  priesthood 
of  Christ.— R. 

Vers.  5 — 9. — The  shewbread,  or  bread  of  the  Presence.  Corresponding  with  the 
number  of  the  tribes,  and  representing  them ;  a  national  offering ;  a  meat  offering,  with 
frankincense,  drink  offering,  and  salt.  Taken  from  the  people,  eaten  by  the  priests, 
every  sabbath,  for  a  memorial,  by  an  everlasting  covenant ;  "  furnishing  a  striking 
figure  of  Israel's  condition  in  the  view  of  Jehovah,  whatever  might  be  their  outward 
aspect.  The  twelve  tribes  are  ever  before  him.  Their  memorial  can  never  perish. 
They  are  ranged  in  Divine  order  in  the  sanctuary,  covered  with  the  fragrant  incense  of 
Christ,  and  reflected  from  the  pure  table  whereon  they  rest  beneath  the  bright  beams 
of  that  golden  lamp  which  shines,  with  undimmed  lustre,  through  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  nation's  moral  night." 

I.  The  perfect  unity  and  completeness  of  the  Church  as  before  God.  1.  As  com- 
pared with  the  broken,  external,  visible  unity.  2.  As  maintained  by  the  Spirit  and 
merit  of  Christ.  3.  As  hereafter  to  be  manifested  when  there  shall  be  no  more  temple, 
but  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

II.  The  SAFETY  and  blessedness  of  God's  people.  Their  memorial  is  before  him. 
1.  Proceeding  from  the  sanctuary,  i.e.  all  blessedness  the  outcome  of  spiritual  blessed- 
ness. 2.  Committed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  true  Israel,  the  Lord 
of  the  temple,  in  whom  'all  the  promises  are  Yea  and  Amen."  3.  Appealing  to  faith. 
The  loaves  were  there  to  represent  the  continued  life  of  the  people ;  faith  alone  saw  tho 
reality. — R. 

Vers.  2 — 4. —  The  candlestick.     To  many  the  regulations  of  Leviticus  seem  a  crypto- 
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graph  to  which  they  have  no  key.  To  others,  an  insciiitiuti  of  old  date  with  no 
reference  to  present  concerns.  Yet,  dull-eyed  must  we  be  if  we  can  discern  no  lessons 
for  ourselves  in  the  construction  of  the  tabern  iclo  and  its  furniture.  The  Hebrew  c;in 
be  translated  into  modern  English,  the  Law  stated  in  terms  of  the  gosiHjI.  Tlio 
tabernacle  was  the  meeting-place  of  God  with  his  people.  It  was  his  house,  where  hia 
servants  ministered  and  his  guests  were  entertained.  Light  was  needful  therein, — the 
great  requisite  of  life,  without  which  men  grow  pale  and  plants  sickly,  work  c«ia.ses,  and 
festivity  is  impossible.     Let  us  consider  the  candlestick  witli  its  li^^ht. 

I.  As  SETTING  rORTH  THE  CHARACTER  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GoD.      1.    The  characteristic* 

of  light.  (1)  Its  beauty.  Naught  excels  it;  it  is  splendour  itself,  and  invests  other 
objects  with  radiance.  "  God  is  light."  What  a  combination  of  hues  constitutes  the 
pure  white  rayl  (2)  An  emblem  of  knowledge.  "Thy  Word  is  a  light  unto  ray 
path."  "To  the  Law  and  to  the  testimony:  if  they  ...  no  liL;ht  in  them."  Light  is 
the  revealer — indicates  our  position  and  prospects.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  infinite ;  an 
inscrutable  blaze  that  baffles  the  strongest  vision.  lie  devises  plans  for  every  emer- 
gency. Whilst  men  argue  concerning  the  possibility  of  some  works,  he  calmly  does 
them;  yea,  whilst  they  prove  (!)  that  no  God  exists,  he  is  occiipied  in  balancing  the 
worlds,  directing  the  course  of  the  ages,  hastening  the  day  when  all  shall  perlurce  know 
him.  (3)  Typical  of  joy.  "Liuht  is  sown  for  the  ri.;hteous,  and  gladness  for  the 
upright  in  heart."  Illuminations  are  a  worldwide  method  of  rejoicing.  The  notions 
some  hold  concerning  God  as  a  hard  Taskmaster,  a  Judge  of  severe  countenance,  a 
Father  who  never  smiles,  are  not  Biblical  representations.  We  read  of  "  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  (happy)  God."  Joy  is  an  emotion  that  loves  to  communicate 
itself  to  others,  and  from  the  throne  of  God  issues  a  stream  of  untainted  happiness  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  his  children.  2.  The  burning  lamps  showed  fhe  constant  wuke/ul- 
nea»  of  Ood.  The  people  retired  to  their  couches  for  repose,  darkness  brooded  over  the 
camp,  but  the  holy  place  was  unafTected  by  the  shadows  of  the  night.  God  never 
slumbers  nor  sleeps.  It  may  not  have  occurred  to  the  Israelites  that  God  heard  pra\  er 
from  o'er  the  compass  of  the  globe;  but,  in  order  to  be  the  Grod  of  the  whole  earth  and 
to  listen  to  the  petitions  of  all  its  inhabitants,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  God  has  no 
couch  in  hia  sanctuary,  for  he  resteth  not.  Whilst  the  day  is  closing  in  the  one 
hemisphere  it  is  bej^inning  to  dawn  in  the  other.  "In  him  is  no  darkness  at  alL" 
3.  The  candlestick  indicate  perpetucd  existence,  "  A  statue  for  ever  in  your  genera 
tions."  Aaron  might  pass  away,  but  the  candlestick  continued  to  give  light  in  the 
tabernacle.  Men  die,  God  survives.  As  we  behold  the  same  sun  and  moon  that 
gladdened  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers,  so  it  is  the  same  Grod  that  hears  our  prayers  and 
blesses  us  with  the  light  of  his  countenance. 

II.  As  BETTING  FORTH  THE  RELATIONSHIP  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLK.      1.    Their 
privileged  condition  as  favoured  with  a  special  revelation  of  the  being  and  character  of 

Ood.  They  were  the  only  nation  to  possess  such  a  candlestick  made  "after  the  pattern 
showed  in  the  mount."  All  the  heathen  constructed  deities  and  images  of  Deitj 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  taste,  and  caprice.  The  night  during  which  the  lamp 
burned  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  moral  state  of  the  world  lying  outside  Israel.  The 
Israelites  were  blessed  with  the  light  of  the  Law  ;  "to  them  were  committed  the  oracles 
of  God."  In  the  symbols  of  the  Law  was  taught  the  way  of  salvation,  to  be  completed 
by  a  coming  Mediator.  So  in  Jesus  Christ  we  have  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  Goci."  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  according  to  custom  lar_o  golden 
lamps  were  lit  at  dark  in  the  temple  court,  our  Lord  termed  himself  "  the  Light  of  the 
world."  We  have  the  Spirit  of  God  to  illumine  our  consciences,  to  show  unto  us  the 
things  of  Christ.  We  read  in  the  Revelation  of  the  seven  burning  lamps  before 
the  throne,  which  are  the  sevenfold  Sjiirit  of  GkxL  In  Zechariah's  vision  of  the  candle- 
stick he  saw  the  bowls  supplied  with  oil  from  two  olive  trees,  representing  the  continueti 
i;race  furnished  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  keeping  alight  the  knowledge  of  God  in  days  of 
the  Church's  decline.  And  we  have  the  Word  of  GJod,  "  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place."  Let  not  this  light  condemn  as  as  did  the  sacred  candlestick  removed  to 
Bel8hazzar*s  palace,  where  its  rays  revealed  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  writing  th« 
monarch's  doom.  "The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last 
day."  2.  Their  duty  to  minister  to  the  glory  of  God.  The  people  were  i  ermitted,  yea, 
•zjpected,  to  bring  the  oil  for  the  lamps,  as  Uiey  had  prariously  ofi'er«d  the  gold  for  th« 
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candlestick  itself.  They  were  to  keep  the  light  of  God  huming  in  the  world.  It  is 
incumbent  on  Christians  to  support  the  ministry  and  the  operations  of  the  Church,  that 
there  may  be  a  continual  testimony  to  the  existence  and  majesty  of  tlie  Eternal.  Ood 
requires  us  to  render  the  best  service  at  our  command.  It  must  be  pure.  The  candle- 
stick was  of  gold,  as  were  the  tongs  and  snuff-dishes,  and  the  oil  was  of  finest  quality, 
free  from  dust,  not  crushed,  but  beaten.  If  preparing  a  meal  for  one  we  lightly  esteem, 
little  trouble  is  taken,  but  where  we  delight  to  honour  our  guest,  what  anxiety  is  dis- 
played in  all  that  concerns  the  banquet !  Our  devotion  must  be  regular.  The  lamps 
were  lit  each  evening,  trimmed  and  dressed  every  morning.  That  the  full  light  did 
not  shine  during  the  day  is  evident  from  1  Sam.  iii.  3.  Josephus,  however,  says  that 
three  of  the  lamps  burnt  all  day  long.  The  lamp  is  said  to  "ascend,"  it  rises  to  heaven 
as  a  tribute  of  adoration  to  God.  We  may  think  of  hira  as  viewing  his  world,  and 
expecting  light  to  arise  from  different  quarters  where  his  children  dwell.  But  how  often 
must  disappointment  accrue !  No  morning  perusal  of  his  Word,  no  evening  worship.  A 
mother  on  her  birthday  delights  to  turn  over  the  letters  from  her  children,  that  greet 
her  upon  her  plate,  but  if  one  familiar  handwriting  be  missed,  what  a  shadow  darkens 
her  joy  1  The  chill  that  creeps  over  her  heart  seems  to  nullify  the  gladness  which  the 
tokens  of  remembrance  cause.  Let  not  God  have  to  sigh  over  our  neglect.  All  is 
accepted  through  the  priesthood.  No  Levite  or  layman  must  enter  the  holy  precincts, 
the  priests  represent  and  are  supported  by  the  people.  Jesus  Christ  is  our  means  of 
access  to  the  Father ;  through  him  our  service  is  acceptable.  To  venture  to  draw  nigh 
in  our  name  is  presumption  ;  it  sets  at  naught  the  solemn  regulations  of  the  Most  High, 
and  it  will  receive  the  rebuke  it  merits.  The  Son  of  man  must  walk  in  the  midst  of 
our  golden  candlesticks,  or  else  we  know  not  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
mind  ;  and  only  thus  can  we  hear  the  exhortations  that  shall  prevent  the  candlestick 
from  being  removed  out  of  ita  place  because  of  failure  to  discharge  its  proper  functions. 
— S.  R.A, 

Vers.  5 — 9. — 77ie  shewhread.  The  furniture  and  ministry  of  the  tabernacle  are  most 
clearly  understood  in  import,  if  it  be  remembered  that  they  have  a  double  reference. 
Like  the  clouds  of  the  sky,  one  aspect  is  towards  heaven,  the  other  towards  earth.  In 
the  ordinance  of  the  shewhread,  we  may  see  imaged  truths  relating  to  God,  and  truths 
with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  position  and  duties  of  his  people. 

L  God  as  the  Preserver  of  life.  Food  was  essential  to  the  conception  of  the 
tabernacle  as  the  house  of  God.  Unless  he  minister  to  the  needs  of  his  servants,  they 
perish  for  lack  of  sustenance.  "  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true  Bread  fi-om  heaven." 
The  shewhread  is  literally  the  "  bread  of  my  face,"  or  presence.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bread 
of  Life,  appears  continually  before  the  presence  of  God.  Ood  is  never  unprovided  with 
intertainment  for  his  guests.  He  is  able  also  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  his  people.  Twelve 
loaves  indicate  that  every  tribe  is  remembered.  As  we  think  of  the  shewhread,  let  it 
point  us  to  him  who  pointed  to  the  Bread  upon  the  table  of  the  last  Supper  and  said, 
"  This  is  my  body."  He  was  truly  of  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  no  corruption  marred  his 
perfection.  He  was  prepared  to  be  the  Bread  of  the  world  by  many  sufferings,  just  aa 
the  flour  of  the  shewhread  underwent  numerous  poundings  and  bniisings. 

IL  The  people  contribdtinq  the  bread  of  God.  A  parent  bestows  an  allowance 
upon  his  children,  and  is  none  the  less  pleased  when  they  devote  a  portion  of  it  to 
purchasing  some  offering  of  regard  to  present  to  him.  So  from  God  do  we  derive  all  we 
possess ;  it  is  really  his,  and  yet  he  graciously  accepts  as  our  gift  to  him  what  we  con- 
secrate to  his  service.  This  shewhread  represented  the  result  of  toil  in  tilling,  sowing, 
and  reaping.  The  Israelites  were  expected  to  offer  of  the  best  of  their  property.  Only 
fine  wheaten  flour  is  accepted  to  be  placed  u]ion  the  table.  Love  should  secure  this 
attention  if  naught  else  sufiBces.  All  the  peo/le  are  bound  to  be  represented  be/ore  Ood. 
The  twelve  cakes  testified  that  God  was  reverenced  and  served  by  all  the  tribes.  The 
dutjf  one  of  perpetual  and  unceasing  obligation.  It  recurred  every  week,  and  devolved 
on  each  succeeding  generation.  The  continual  observance  of  G^d's  statutes  is  the  token 
of  the  covenant.  The  shewhread  perfumed  with  incense.  The  loaves  were  accepted 
indirectly  by  God,  being  consumed  by  his  consecrated  servants,  but  the  incense  was 
burned  as  God's  special  memorial.  Prayer  hallows  every  offering,  without  it  our  deeds 
and  gifts  lack  tb«  rtUgioui  spirit  thftt  is  tbs  real  hoxiouring  of  Qod.    Aod  pnjrtf 
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should  ever  be  in  the  Name  of  Christ,  whose  merits  impart  fragrance  to  onr  unwortliv 
presentations.  We  mttst  not  rest  idt isfied  with  (jur  former  ri  Iv/ioun  dceils.  'I'heoncrin" 
of  last  weelc  needs  to  l)e  rei)eate<i,  else  it  will  grow  stale  and  be  oflensivo  to  GtA.  Willi 
•vt-ry  day,  in  fact,  should  come  a  redc<lication.  As  our  physical  frame  is  in  constant 
flux,  so  is  it  with  our  thour;hts  and  emotions;  thoy  are  really  new,  and  muiit  in  their 
turn  be  laid  before  Gk)d. — S.  R.  A* 


EXPOSITION. 


The  reasou  why  the  narrative  of  the 
bla«[)henier'b  death  (vers.  10—23)  is  intro- 
duced in  it«  present  connection,  is  simply 
that  it  took  place  at  the  point  of  time  which 
followeii  the  promulgation  of  the  last  law. 
It  serves,  however,  to  vindicate  l)y  a  memor- 
able example  the  principle  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  every  Mosaic  law.  "I  am 
the  Lord "  is  the  often-repeated  sanction, 
whether  of  a  moral  law  or  of  a  ceremonial 
regulation.  But  this  bastard  Israelite,  one 
of  the  mixed  multitude  that  had  followed 
in  the  flight  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  38), 
blasphemed  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  If  such 
blasphemy  were  to  go  unpunished,  the 
obligation  of  law  was  dissolved.  For,  as 
Lange  has  said,  "  A  community  which  suffers 
the  reviling  of  the  principle  of  their  com- 
munity without  reaction,  is  morally  fallen 
to  pieces."  He  was  brought,  therefore,  to 
Moses,  and  so  solemn  was  the  occasion,  that 
Moses  reserved  the  case,  for  which  no  pro- 
Tision  had  yet  been  made,  for  the  special 
decision  of  God.  The  specific  judgment 
on  the  man  is  that  he  shall  die  by  stoning 
at  the  hands  of  the  congregation,  after  the 
witnessed  of  his  sin  had  laiii  their  hands 
npon  his  head  ;  and  a  general  law  is  founded 
on  thi'  special  case. 

Ver.  1 0. — The  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  the  adjective 
Itraelituh  is  found ;  and  the  word  "  Israelite  " 
only  occurs  in  2  Sara.  xvii.  25.  Whose 
father  was  an  Egyptian.  The  man  could 
not,  therefore,  be  a  mem  er  of  the  congrega- 
tion, as,  according  to  the  subsequently  pro- 
mulgated law  (Deut  xxiiL  8),  the  descend 
ant  of  an  Egyptian  could  not  be  admitted 
till  the  third  generation.  He  seems  to  have 
oommitted  two  offences  which  led  up  to  his 
great  crime.  First,  he  went  out  among  the 
ehildrenof  Israel,  that  is,  he  did  not  cuntine 
himself  to  his  own  part  of  the  encampment, 
where  the  mixed  multitude  lived,  but  he 
intruded  into  the  part  set  aside  for  pure 
Israelites ;  and  next,  having  thus  put  him- 
self already  in  the  wroii^^,  this  son  of  the 
Xsraelitisb  woBUka    and  a  man  of    Iira«l 


■trove  together  in  the  camp.  According  to 
Jewish  truilition,  the  cause  of  quarrel  wa«  a 
claim  set  up  by  the  Egypto-Ibraclite  to 
encamp  in  the  Danite  quarters,  on  the 
ground  that  his  mother  was  a  Danite — a 
claim  which  he  insisted  on  enforcing,  al- 
though the  judges  gave  a  decision  against 
him. 

Ver.  11. — In  the  course  of  the  Btriip:gle 
the  Israelitish  woman's  son  blasphemed  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  cursed.  The  won! 
nakav  is  here  rightly  translated  Uaniihevwth 
(cf.  vers.  14,  16,  23),  but  the  words  of  the 
Lord  should  be  omitted,  as  they  are  nut 
found  in  the  original,  and  are  not  required. 
The  LXX.  have  rendend  luikav  by  a  word 
meaning  pronounced,  and  on  this  misunder- 
standing, adopted  by  tho  Jews,  has  heen 
founded  the  Jewish  precept  forbiiding  tho 
utterance  of  the  Divine  Name.  Owing  to 
that  prohibition,  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  W(ird  written  and  calh  d  "  Jehovah  "  has 
been  lost.  Wherever  the  Name  occurred  in 
Scripture,  that  of  Adonni,  meaning  Lord, 
was  substituted  for  it  in  public  reading, 
the  consonants  only  of  the  original  name, 
Y  H  V  H,  being  preserved  in  the  written 
text,  and  the  vowels  of  Adonai,  namely 
a  o  a,  being  written  underuiath  them  in 
lieu  of  the  original  vowtla.  From  the  con- 
sonants Y  H  V  Hand  the  vowels oo a  would 
be  formed  Yahovah  or  Jahovah,  hut  the  laws 
of  the  Hebrew  language  required  the  first  a 
to  be  changed  into  e,  and  hence  the  name 
Jehovah.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
original  vowels  were  a  and  e,  which  would 
form  the  name  Vahveh,  the  Samaritans 
having  always  so  pronounced  it,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Theodoret  It  is  paid 
that  the  high  priest  continued  to  utter  the 
very  name  Yahveh  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  used  in 
the  reading  of  tlie  Scriptures,  and  that  when 
he  did  so,  those  who  heard  it  prostrated 
themselves,  saying, "  Blessed  be  the  Name  ! " 
After  a  time,  however,  he  ceased  to  pro- 
nounce it  aloud  on  that  day  also,  lest  it 
should  be  learnt  and  used  for  magic;d 
purposes.  In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the 
substitution  of  Adonai  for  Yahrth,  the  Sep- 
toagiut  version  always  reads  for  Vahveh, 
Kvpios:  and  the  English  version  the  Lord. 
In  Frwxch  aad  othsr  yerKions  ihc  same  u 
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represented  by  the  Eternal,  and  it  haa  been  ' 
propnsed  to  substitute  the  latter  rendering 
for  the  Lord  in  our  own  version.  But  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  we  should 
then  come  nearer  to  the  true  sense  of  the 
original  Yahveh,  although  at  first  sight  it 
appears  that  this  would  be  the  case.  For 
the  word  Yahveh  is  part  of  the  causative 
form  of  the  verb  havah,  or  hayah,  to  be ;  but 
this  verb  is  not  used  to  express  unchange- 
able or  absolute  existence,  but  rather  an 
occurrence :  its  causative  form,  therefore, 
would  signify  that  which  brings  about 
events ;  and  the  substantive  derived  from 
that  causative  form  would  signify,  not  one 
that  eternally  exists,  but  one  that  provi- 
dentially governs.  For  an  induction  of 
instances  for  the  further  proof  of  the  above 
meaning  of  the  word  Yahveh,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Sir  William  Martin's  essay  '  On 
*he  Divine  Name'  ('Semitic  Languages,' 
pt.  ii.),  from  which  we  transcribe  the  con- 
cluding paragraph.  "  This  view  of  the 
Divine  Name,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
evidence  of  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  is 
in  full  conformity  with  the  general  religious 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
pruetieal  and  moral ;  setting  forth  in  form 
readily  intelligible,  the  character  of  God  in 
his  relations  to  man.  It  does  not  concern 
itself  with  those  problems  which  philosophy 
has  ever  been  set-king  to  solve.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  human  needs  and  human 
duties,  and  not  to  abstract  inquiries.  Not 
that  the  highest  abstract  truths  were  un- 
known or  untaught.  Lawgiver  and  prophet 
and  p.-almist  set  before  the  people  the 
greatness  and  the  eternity  of  God  in  lan- 
guage most  clear  and  impressive.  Yet  the 
Name  whereby  he  was  put  before  them  as 
the  object  of  their  daily  worship,  was  not 
one  which  would  exalt  him  to  the  utmost 
above  the  frail  and  changeful  and  transi- 
tory lives  of  his  worshippers,  and  thereby 
remove  him  far  away  from  them  into  the 
height  of  a  Being  beyond  man's  search  or 
compreliension ;  but  rather  a  Name  which 
should  bring  him  nigh  to  them,  as  One 
ever  mindful  of  them,  ever  carrying  for- 
ward his  great  purpose  for  their  good,  work- 
ing for  their  deliverance  in  every  time  of 
need ;  as  One  *  whose  providence  ordereth 
all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth.'  If  this 
Name  did  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew 
hearer  the  thought  above  expresseil,  it 
follows  that  the  old  rendering  Adonai, 
Kvptos,  or  Lord,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
which  haa  of  late  been  substituted  for  it." 
And  they  brought  the  blasphemer  unto 
Moses.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
counsel  of  Jethro,  accepted  by  Moses  (Exod. 
xviii.  13—26) :  "  Moreover  thou  shalt 
provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men,  such 
M  fear  Qod,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetous- 


ness ;  and  place  such  over  them,  to  be  rulert 
of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers 
of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens  :  and  let  them 
judge  the  people  at  all  seasons :  and  it  shall 
be,  that  every  great  matter  they  shall  bring 
unto  thee,  but  every  small  matter  they  shall 
judge :  .  .  .  and  they  judged  the  people  at 
all  seasons:  the  hard  causes  they  brought 
unto  Moses,  but  every  small  matter  they 
judged  themselves." 

Yer.  12. — And  they  put  Mm  in  ward. 
The  same  course  was  followed  in  the  case 
of  the  man  found  gathering  sticks  upon  the 
sabbath  day :  "  And  they  put  him  in  ward, 
because  it  was  not  declared  what  should  be 
done  to  him  "  (Numb.  xv.  34).  The  same 
penalty  was  awarded  in  both  cases. 

Vers.  13,  14. — Bring  forth  him  that  hath 
cursed  without  the  camp; — lest  the  camp 
should  become  polluted  by  his  death — and  let 
all  that  heard  him  lay  their  hands  upon  his 
head.  The  ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands 
in  all  cases  set  apart  the  person  or  thing  on 
whom  or  on  which  they  were  laid  for  some 
special  purpose.  Its  further  signification 
was  determined  by  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Here  it  probably  re- 
turned back  on  the  head  of  the  blasphemer 
the  guilt  which  otherwise  would  /lave 
adhered  to  the  witnesses  firom  the  fact  of 
their  hearing  his  blasphemy,  and  appearing 
to  acquiesce  in  it. 

Vers.  15,  16.— In  accordance  with  the 
judicial  decision  on  the  man  is  framed  the 
general  law  against  blasphemy  and  its 
penalty.  It  runs  as  follows :  Whosoever 
curseth  his  Ood  shall  bear  his  sin.  And  he 
that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the 
congregation  shall  certainly  stone  him.  It 
has  been  questioned  whether  two  offences  or 
one  are  here  contemplated,  whether  cursing 
his  Crod  is  one  offence,  hearing  his  sin  being 
its  punishment,  and  blaspheming  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  another  and  greater  offence,  for 
which  the  punishment  is  stoning  ;  or  whether 
the  latter  offt-nce  and  punishment  are  a 
more  specific  statement  of  the  offence  and 
punishment  which  had  only  generally  been 
described  before.  Those  who  take  the  first 
view  point  out  that  the  present  offender 
was  an  Egyptian,  and  urge  that  had  he 
cursed  his  God,  that  is,  the  Egyptian  god  or 
gods,  he  would  only  have  had  to  bear  his 
sin ;  but  that  as  he  had  blasphemed  the 
Name  of  Israel's  God,  Jehovah,  he  was  to 
be  stoned.  The  second  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  the  truer  one.  The  Scriptures 
recognize  but  one  God,  and  he  is  the  Lord 
Jehovah.  Whoever  curses  him  shall  bear 
his  sin,  that  is,  shall  be  guilty  in  such  a 
way  that  his  sin  must  be  purged  either  by 
punishment  or  by  sacrifice,  and  it  is  thea 
further  declared  that  this  particular  an  caa 
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be  purfjed  only  by  the  death  of  the  offomlor 
at  the  liaiul  of  tlio  i-onj^rcf^ation. 

Ver.  17. — In  cIomo  coiineftioii  vvitli  tlio 
ooiniimnd  to  sliiy  thi- bliisphenuir  is  re|>«Mlcil 
th<<  prohiliitioD  uf  murder,  and  tlie  iiiiuiic- 
tioii  that  the  niurdert-r  shsdl  surely  be  put  to 
death.  Thu»  a  distinction  ia  bhurply  drawn 
between  tiio  jndiciul  Heutt-uce  curriutl  out 
by  the  conpii'^^.itioji,  uud  the  uncanctioned 
•miting  the  lifu  of  a  man  by  another,  und 
a  warning  it;  fjivon  ii-^uinBt  any  uiun  fanati- 
cally taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
even  in  tlie  taae  of  a  bla.s[dieuier. 

Venj.  18 — 21. — A  Buinuiary  of  the  law 
reajiecting  minor  injuries  is  udde<l  to  tliat 
respwlitig  umider.  He  that  killeth  a  man, 
he  shall  be  put  to  death,  but  he  that  killeth 
a  beast  shall  make  it  good;  and  this 
lex  taliunis  shall  apply  to  all  dainuKe  done 
to  anotiior,  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth  (see  Matt.  v.  '6S). 

Ver.  22. — As  it  had  been  a  stranger  who 
had  on  this  occasion  been  the  ofl'ouder,  the 
law,  Te  shall  have  one  manner  of  law,  aa 
well  for  the  stranger,  as  for  one  of  your  own 
country,  with  the  sanction,  I  am  the  Lord 
your  Ood,  is  emphatically  repeated  (see  ch. 
xix.  34). 


Ver.  23.  -The  i.<nalty  is  infli,  td  on  the 
offendtir  Hoicnmly  u..,  an  act  of  the  Law,  not 
of  mob  fury.  So  it  «  hm  \,y  a  judicial  or  semi- 
judicial   pr .-diuK'  that    St.    Stephen     win 

■toned:  "They  hpMi^'ht  him  to  the  council, 
aihl  set  up  lal.se  wituebMes,  which  said,  Tlii« 
man  cea.soth  not  to  HjxjHk  blaxjihemous 
words  against  llti^  holy  nhtce,  and  lh«  l«w" 
(Acts  vL  12,  \:i).  And  in  spite  of  the 
violence  exiiihiied,  l.iore  was  stdl  K)nie 
form  ot  law,  according  to  Jewibh  practice, 
oh.served  in  his  stoning  (Acts  vii.  5.s).  In 
the  c»i.se  of  our  I.ord,  on  the  othi  r  hand, 
wht  n  tiiey  regarde<i  him  aa  guilty  of 
blasphemy  on  his  saying,  "  Before  Abruijam 
was,  I  am"  (John  viii.  5.S)  and  "I  atid 
my  K.ither  are  one"  (John  x.  30),  the 
Jews  "took  up  stoneH  to  cast  at  him,"  imt 
waiting  for  a  judicial  condemnatiim,  but, 
as  they  supjMihed,  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  iiands.  Ilail  his  death  beeu  by  Jewish 
hands,  it  would  at  the  last  have  beeu  by 
stoning  uuder  this  law.  Hut  the  power  of 
life  and  death  had  been  taken  away  from  tlie 
Jews  by  the  Iloma-is,  "  that  the  .s.ving  of 
Jesus  might  be  tultiUcd,  which  he'spiike, 
signifying  what  death  he  should  die"  (John 
xviii.  32> 


H0MILETIC3. 

Vers.  11 — 16. — The  Name  of  the  Lord  is  a  revelation  of  his  nature.  Names  pwen  or 
taken  by  man  may  be  im^sed  from  accidental  circuiustances.  A  uame  given  by  Liod 
denotes  an  essential  quality  of  the  thing  named.  Hence  if  we  can  arrive  at  the  true 
meaning  of  God's  Name,  as  revealed  by  himself,  we  shall  have  a  manifestatioa  of  him- 
self as  he  chose  to  reveal  his  nature  to  man. 

I.  After  the  piimaiy  Name  of  Elohim,  where  we  mark  the  plural  form  of  the  noun, 
the  Name  by  which  he  revealed  himself  to  the  patriarchs  was  that  of  El  Shaddai,  (Jod 
Almighty.  Hi.s  omnipotence  was  the  part  of  his  nature  which  he  specially  manifested 
to  them  (Exod.  vi,  3). 

II.  To  Moses  he  revealed  himself  under  the  name  of  Ehyeh,  asiier  Ehteh,  or 
I  AM  TUAT  I  AM.  The  word  Ehyeh  is  not  used  for  absolute  exi>teuce  in  any  place 
where  it  is  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  rather  for  condition  or  relation.  "The  nie;in- 
ing  to  be  gi\  en  to  the  words,  if  we  guide  ourselves  by  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
Hebrew  books,  may  be  paraphrased  in  this  way,  */  show  myself  from  time  to  time, 
even  as  1  show  myself.  I  stand  from  time  to  time  in  varying  relation  to  men.  This  is 
my  Name.  Only  from  my  dealings  with  men  is  my  character  to  be  apprehended  ky 
men'"  (Sir  W.  Martin,  'Semitic  Languages'). 

III.  He  also  revealeci  himself  to  Moses  as  Yahveh.  Neither  is  this  word  used  for 
absolute  existence.     It  means  the  One  who  causes  things  to  happen  as  they  do. 

IV.  In  these  TiutEE  Names,  then,  we  find  the  revelation  that  God  thocoht 
PROPER  thereby  TO  GIVE  TO  HIS  AKciENT  PEOPLE.  He  is  the  Alnii^'hty  Spiritual 
Being,  who  manifests  himself  as  he  wills  to  his  creatures,  and  governs  by  his  providence 
the  universe  and  all  the  events  of  human  life.  This  is  the  proclamation  of  his  Name 
by  God  himself.  "And  Yahveh  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  Moses  there, 
and  proclaimed  the  name  of  Yahveh.  And  Y^ahveh  passed  by  before  him,  and  pro- 
claimed, Yahveh,  Yahveh  Elohim,  merciful  and  gracious,  longsuffering,  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgrea- 
■ion  and  siu,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
lathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and  to  Um 
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fourth  generation  "  (Exod.  xxxiv.  5 — 7).  In  the  Old  Testament,  then,  God  does  not, 
uy  I) is  Name,  reveal  his  absolute  nature,  but  his  relation  to  man  as  the  Supreme 
Moral  Governor  of  the  world,  whose  characteristic  in  that  government  was  omnipotence, 
uncontrolled  by  anything  but  his  own  will,  but  guided  by  mercy  and  justice. 

V.  In  the  New  Testament,  not  only  God's  relation  to  man,  but  also  his  oww 

NATURE,  IS  REVEALED  BY  THE  NaME  OF  FATHER,  SoN,  AND  HoLT  GhOST.     These  nameS 

exhibit,  to  us,  so  far  as  human  faculties  can  apprehend  them,  the  very  Godhead,  not  merely 
as  governing  man,  but  in  its  essential  character.  "  The  revealed  Name  of  God,  given  to  the 
apostles  in  the  tradition  of  holy  baptism,  is  a  revelation  of  truth.  The  entire  Christian 
revelation  is  in  the  way  of  a  summary  contained  in  it.  It  is  itself  a  doctrine  and  the 
Bum  of  all  doctrine.  It  was  originally  given  in  order  that  the  world  might  be  taught 
it  ('make  disciples  of  all  nations'),  and  it  contains  all  that  the  world,  in  the  way  cf 
relijiion,  needs  to  be  taught.  The  apostles,  indeed,  by  Divine  inspiration,  developed  it 
into  its  essential  and  necessary  details,  summed  into  the  Apostles'  Creed;  but  in  itself, 
that  is,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Hi  'ly  Tiiiiity,  all  was  shortly  comprised.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  a  creed  and  the  sum  of  all  creeds ;  for  while  we  read  that  it  was  often  used  as  a  creed 
in  early  times,  the  structure  of  the  subsequent  authoritative  creeds  of  the  Church  has 
been  so  framed  upon  it,  and  their  contents  so  confined  to  it,  that  what  we  chiefly  learn 
in  all  the  articles  of  our  belief,  whether  cont;uned  in  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  or  the 
Athanasian  formula,  is  first,  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  hath  made  all  the  world; 
secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  all  mankind ;  and  thirdly,  in  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  all  the  elect  people  of  God.  .  .  .  All  the  great  elements 
and  outlines  of  inspired  teaching,  as  they  are  gathered  into  the  Apostles'  Ci-eed,  and  all 
the  miuute  expresbi^ns  and  artculations  of  truth  as  given  to  the  Church  in  writing  by 
the  apostles,  are  to  be  regarded  with  deep,  true,  and  habitual  reverence  for  the  sake 
of  the  Name  of  God  "  (Mobeily,  '  The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God '). 

VI.  The  Name  Jesus  Christ  indicates  the  work  and  the  relation  to  ourselves 
OF  HIM  who  being  MAN  WAS  ALSO  GoD.  1.  Christ  is  the  Anointed  One.  "  God  anointed 
Jesus  .  .  .  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  "  (Acts  x.  38).  "  The  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  .  .  .  full  of  grace  and  truth  "  (John  i.  14) ;  "  for  God  giveth 
not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him  "  (John  iii.  34) ;  "  for  it  pleased  the  Father  that  io 
him  should  all  fulness  dwell  "  (Col.  L  19).  2.  Jesus  is  the  Saviour.  "  Thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus:  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins"  (Matt.  L  21).  "  Neither 
is  there  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved  "  (Acts  iv.  12)  ;  "  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour  "  (Acts  v. 
31) ;  "a  Saviour,  Jesus  "  (Acts  xiii.  23).  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  ujx)n  him ;  and  with 
his  stripes  we  are  healed.  .  .  .  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  .  .  . 
For  the  transs;ression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken  "  (Isa.  liiL  5 — 8).  The  Name  Jesua 
Christ,  therefore,  indicates  that  he  who  bore  it  was  the  promised  Messiah  (Dan.  ix.  25 ; 
John  i.  41),  filled  to  the  full  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Saviour  of  those 
that  put  their  trust  in  him. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS, 

The  erime  of  Waaphemy.    Ch.  xxiv.  10 — 16 ;  cf.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16 — 23 ;   Dan.  t. 

1 — 4,  30.  The  samtity  of  the  Name  of  God  is  distinctly  declared  in  the  third  com- 
mandment. There  the  Lord  declared  that  he  would  not  hold  the  blasphemer  "  guiltless." 
P>nt  it  was  not  till  the  incident  now  before  us  that  God  showed  his  sense  of  the  enormity 
of  the  crime.  He  here  puts  it  into  the  category  of  capital  crimes,  and  decrees  the 
death  of  every  blnsjihemer,  whether  he  be  a  stranger  or  one  bom  in  the  land. 

Now,  when  we  inquire,  we  find  that  he  calls  it  "  this  slorious  and  fearful  name,  Thk 
Lord  thy  God  "  (Deut.  xxviii.  58).  So  glorious  is  it  that  inanimate  things,  when  his 
Name  is  i)ut  upon  them,  cannot  be  desecrated  with  impunity.  Thus  his  tabernacle 
could  not  be  treated  even  by  a  king  according  to  his  capricious  pleasure,  but  Uzriah, 
for  presuming  to  burn  incense  within  it,  is  doomed  to  leprosy  and  exile  all  his  life 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  16 — 23).  Relshazzar  too  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  for  desecrating 
the  vessels  belonging  to  the  tabernacle  (Dan.  v.  1 — 4,  30). 
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The  case  before  us  was  one  of  pure  blasphemy.  This  reckless  youth,  the  son  of  an 
Egyptian  father,  liad  blasjihenied  "  the  Name,"  and  for  tiiis  he  was  stonetl  to  death  aft«r 
those  who  heard  tlie  blasphemy  had  laid  their  hands  on  his  head. 

I.    Let   U8  8TAKT   WITH   THK   FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTH  THAT   THE  NaMB  OF  GoD  IB  THK 

BEVELATiON  OF  HIS  CHAKACTEB  IN  woiiD.  Hence  to  take  uj)  the  Name  of  GcmI  lightly  is 
to  treat  his  character  li>;htly.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  despise  the  Person,  and  is  nothing  less 
than  treason  against  the  Supreme  King.  The  individual  who  blasphemes  "  the  Name" 
would  take  up  arms  against  the  Purson,  and  so  must  be  treated  as  a  rebel.  When, 
therefore,  we  bear  in  mind  that  God  makes  known  his  Name  that  men  may  trust  in 
him  (of.  Ps.  ix.  10),  the  blaspheming  of  his  holy  Name  is  really  the  rejection  of  his 
appeal  fur  trust,  the  rejection  of  his  merciful  manifestation,  and  deserves  the  penally 
attached  to  it. 

IL  Man's  attitude  towards  God's  Name  determines  his  character.  In  other 
words,  the  Name  of  God  is  the  touclistone  of  human  character.  The  person  who  curseth 
the  holy  Name,  as  this  reckless  youth  did,  is  thereby  judged.  He  has  voluntarily  set 
himself  against  the  Almighty,  he  has  become  a  rebel  not  in  heart  only  but  oi«nly,  and 
if  the  Most  High  is  to  exercise  his  authority,  the  blasphemer  should  die.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  mistake  to  imagine,  because  sentence  is  not  now  e.xecuted  so  speedily  against 
blasphemers,  that  their  awful  sin  has  become  less  heinous  in  the  lapse  of  a^es.  The 
shortsighted  individual  who  defies  the  Almighty  will  find  eventually  how  hard  are  the 
bosses  of  his  buckler. 

III.  The  penalty  attached  to  blasphemy  is  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  people 
OF  THE  Lord.  The  whole  congregation  in  this  case  is  called  upon  to  repmliate  the 
awful  crime.  Those  who  heard  it  are  required  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  blasjihemer's 
head,  to  indicate  that  the  guilt  must  be  his  own.  They  will  not  share  it,  and  then  the 
whole  congregation  are  to  be  the  executioners  of  the  Divine  decree.  Now  we  are  bound 
to  entertain  a  similar  and  holy  abhorrence  of  such  a  crime.  We  are  most  assuredly 
•inking  in  character  if,  through  association  with  careless  men,  we  come  to  regard  blas- 
phemy when  indulged  in  as  a  light  thing.  The  truth  is,  if  we  are  making  spiritual 
progress,  we  shall  be  advancing  in  the  fear  of  his  Name.  Greater  awe,  not  greater 
familiarity,  will  characterize  us,  until  at  length  we  shall  see  it  to  be  just  and  right,  if 
treason  towards  mere  potentates  on  earth  is  regarded  as  a  capital  oflence,  much  more 
ought  treason  against  "the  bhssed  and  only  Potentate"  to  be  visited  with  death. 

IV.  Let  us  in  consequence  all  bow  at  the  Name  of  Jesus.  To  him  hath  the 
Father  given  a  Name  that  is  above  every  name,  that  at  it  every  knee  should  bow  (Phil.  ii. 
9,  10).  Submitting  reverently  to  him,  we  shall  find  in  his  Name  that  marvellous 
significance  which  was  heralded  before  his  birth  (Matt.  i.  21).  As  our  Saviour  from 
sin,  he  will  show  us  how  reasonable  is  the  exhortation,  "  Let  every  one  that  uameth 
the  Name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  Baptized  in  his  Name,  as  well 
as  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  shall  look  to  him  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  covenant  promise  therein  implied.'  Under  the  shadow  of  the  Name  and 
in  the  light  of  the  face  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pass  on 
reverently  and  peacefully  towards  our  everlasting  rest. — R.  M.  E. 

Public  Juatice  secured  by  the  law  of  retaliation.  Ch.  xxiv.  17 — 22;  of.  Matt.  v. 
38 — 48;  Rom.  xii.  19 — 21.  There  is  here  presented  to  us,  as  a  law  upon  which  Israel 
was  to  act,  the  principle  of  retaliation.  And  yet  we  have  seen  in  the  moralities  of 
ch.  xix.  17,  18,  an  express  denunciation  of  revenge.  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  re- 
taliation commanded  with  the  revenge  which  is  forbidden?  Evidently  the  retaliation 
is  to  be  deliberate,  in  cool  blood,  without  the  fever-heat  of  vengeance. 

Now,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  early  age  to  which  this  law  of  retaliation  was  given, 
an  age  when  the  institution  of  public  justice  was  rudimentary  in  character,  then  we 
can  understand  how  very  important  a  check  it  was  on  the  lawlessness  to  which  men 
are  naturally  tempted.  Of  course,  when  public  justice  has  developed  itself  into  a  wide 
and  vigilant  system,  the  necessity  lor  each  man  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hand  cea.ses. 
Then  it  becomes  a  crime  against  law  to  usurp  its  functions ;  it  only  increases  lawless- 
oeM  tc  attempt  for  one's  self  what  the  organized  state  willingly  undertakes  for  jou. 

•  Cf.  Tail's  •  Thoughts  for  the  Though  tfol,'  pp.  186—195, 
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But  in  rude  ages  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  savage  spirits  should  contemplate  as  • 
dead  certainty  getting  as  much  as  they  give.*     Let  us  notice  one  or  two  points. 

I.  The  law  of  betaliation,  administebed  m  a  judicial  spibit,  was  in  th^ 
INTERESTS  OF  JUSTICE  AND  OBDEB.  Its  principle  is  ft  sound  one.  The  criminal  is  to 
get  exactly  what  he  gave.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  a  crime  can  be 
driven  home  to  a  rude  and  tyrannical  nature.  If  he  has  been  cruel  to  a  neighbt^ur,  let 
him  taste  the  effect  himself  of  the  same  amount  of  cruelty.  A  man  who  victimizes  his 
neighbours  will  cease  doing  so  if  he  finds  that  he  is  to  be  victimized  in  exactly  the  samo 
fashion  by  public  law.  In  fact,  he  comes  to  consider  his  own  case  as  bound  up  most 
intimately  with  his  neighbours',  and,  instead  of  indulging  in  cruelty,  he  by  his  better 
conduct  ensures  his  personal  peace. 

And  a  distinct  corollary  of  this  law  of  retaliation  is  the  penalty  of  murder  (vers.  17, 
21).  If  a  man  deliberately  puts  his  brother  out  of  life,  it  is  an  injury  which  admits  of 
no  repair,  and  so  death  becomes  its  just  penalty. 

II.  The  law  of  betaliation  is  in  one  eespect  a  pbepabation  fob  the  golden 
BULE.  For  the  golden  rule  runs  parallel  to  it.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  its  glorious  issue. 
**  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them:  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  prophets"  (Matt,  vii  12).  Yes,  this  very  law 
of  retaliation  suggests  to  every  thoughtful  mind  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  try 
the  opposite  plan,  and  do  to  others,  not  what  we  should  be  afraid  they  would  do  to  us, 
but  what  we  would  liht  them  to  do  to  us.  In  other  words,  let  us  wisely  win  the  good 
services  of  others,  if  we  are  to  receive  what  we  give,  by  doing  all  to  them  and  for  them 
that  we  would  welcome  ourselves. 

And  indeed,  the  reason  why  the  golden  rule  does  not  prevail  as  widely  as  it  might, 
is  because  immediate  justice  is  not  now  executed  as  in  the  case  of  a  law  of  retaliation 
it  is.  The  return  of  kindness  is  often  impeded  by  ingratitude,  and  men  may  do  good 
to  others  for  a  long  lifetime  without  receiving  much  thanks.  But  such  an  arrangement 
gives  a  field  for  faith  and  courage,  such  as  a  government  of  instantaneous  justice  could 
Bot  secure.  In  truth,  we  should  become  mere  mercenaries  if  the  golden  rule  involved 
instantaneous  returns.  Now,  however,  we  must  rely  on  the  wide  range  of  providence, 
aui  believe  that  in  the  end  it  will  prove  wisest  and  best  to  have  treated  our  neighbour 
as  we  would  like  to  be  treated  ourselves. 

III.  In  cultivatinq  the  spibit  of  lovb  towabds  evbn  cub  enemies,  wk  abb 
BUT  FOLLOWING  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  CUB  Fatheb  IN  HEAVEN.  Fof  while  re-cnforcing 
tb'^  courage  of  his  people  in  rude  ages  by  commanding  retaliation,  he  was  himself  at 
the  same  time  making  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sending  rain 
upon  the  just  and  on  the  unjust  (Matt.  v.  45).  He  was  not  dealing  with  men  after 
their  sins,  nor  rewarding  them  according  to  their  iniquities  (Ps.  ciii.  10).  Not  only  in 
Nature,  with  its  dignified  refusal  to  be  a  respecter  of  persons,  but  also  in  his  sacrificial 
worship,  was  God  dealing  with  his  enemies  so  as  to  make  them  his  friends.  He  was 
pursuing  even  then  the  policy  of  overcoming  evil  by  good  (Rom.  xii.  21).  Such  laws 
as  retaliation,  resting  on  inexorable  justice,  did  something  to  check  sin ;  but  only  love 
and  goodness  can  overcome  it.  Hence  the  spirit  of  the  old  dispensation,  while  hostile 
to  sin,  as  the  outcome  of  a  holy  God  must  be,  had  an  undertone  of  love  and  mercy. 
God,  in  fact,  was  practising  all  the  time  his  own  golden  rule.  He  was  doing  by  men 
what  he  wanted  men  to  do  by  him.  In  some  cases  this  succeeded,  for  this  is  the 
substance  ol  the  Divine  appeal  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  it  was  the  undertone  of  the 
preliminary  law ;  it  some  cases  in  failed  through  the  waywardness  of  men.  Still,  the 
golden  rule  is  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  administration,  and  will  be  till  the  present  dis- 
pensation is  finish^.  Then  must  the  great  Governor  deal  with  the  impenitent  in  the 
way  of  strictest  justice,  since  they  will  not  yield  to  his  dying  love.  The  rhythm  of 
the  ages  will  be  maintained ;  if  the  wrath  of  man  is  not  turned  to  praise  by  the  exercise 
of  love,  it  must  be  restrained  by  the  exercise  of  the  cool  and  deliberate  infliction  of 
deserved  wrath. — R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  10 — 23. — Shelomifh's  $on.  Here  a  narrative  Is  introduced  into  the  midst  of  a 
code  of  laws ;  but  this  is  done  as  a  preamble  to  enactments  of  whose  publication  th« 
case  was  the  occasion.     We  notice — 

»  Cf.  Canon  Mozley's  'Ruling  Ideas  in  Eariy  Ages,'  pp.  180—221. 
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I.  The  crimf,  of  rnia  son  of  SiiEr.oMiTn.  1.  It  was  hJasfheming  the  Ood  6/  Itrwl. 
(1)  We  are  not  distinctly  inforniod  as  to  tho  particular  form  of  tliis  blasphemy.  We 
are,  however,  told  that  this  man,  whose  name  is  not  Riven,  was  '*  the  son  of  an 
Israelitish  woman,"  that  his  father  was  an  Egyptian,  and  that  in  striviiiR  with  a  man 
of  Israel  he  blasphemed  the  sacred  Name.  It  may  hence  be  concluded  that  he  anp-ily 
reflected  upon  the  Divine  equity  in  favouring  the  seed  of  Jacob.  Anger  is  certainly 
Imjilied  in  the  words,  "  blasphemed  the  Name,  and  cursed."  (2)  Here  was  tho  ve.-y 
spirit  of  Satan,  whoso  rebellion  against  God  wiis  probably  excited  by  the  honour  he  had 
put  upon  man.  "  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am  ^ood?"  (3)  Is  not  that  hatred  to  Hod 
which  is  in  the  carnal  mind  of  the  very  essence  of  this  bliisphcmy?  Tliou;;h  the 
manifestations  b»'  restrainc'l,  the  venom  is  still  there.  F^et  us  beware  now  we  en'tertain 
hard  thouglifs  of  God.  2.  Strife  j/os  its  occasion.  (1)  IIow  little  do  men  dream, 
when  they  enter  into  strife,  where  they  may  be  carried  by  their  passions  (see  Frov.  xvii. 
14)1  The  mural,  therefore,  is  that  it  should  be  carefully  avoided.  (2)  But  how  is  this 
to  be  done?  We  must"^iye  none  ofieiice."  We  must  be  willing  to  suffer  wrong. 
The  spirit  (or  temper)  of  Christ  is  gained  through  the  indwelling  of  his  (Divine)  Spirit. 
3.  Race  uHis  the  origin  of  the  strife.  (1)  It  apjiears  to  have  been  a  contention  between 
a  pure  Israelite  and  a  mongrel.  Tho  father  of  Shelomith's  son  was  probably  one  of  the 
mixed  multitude  that  came  up  with  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt.  (2)  Traced  back 
another  step,  we  find  the  origin  in  the  marriage  of  Shelomith.  Mixed  marriages  have 
ever  been  prolific  in  mischief.  Of  thet^e  sprang  the  monsters,  viz.  not  so  nmch  in 
stature  as  in  iniquity,  who  provoked  the  Deluge.  (3)  Even  Dibri,  the  father  of 
Shelomith,  was,  remotely,  responsible  for  the  blasphemy  of  her  son,  by  consenting 
to  her  marriage  with  an  alien.  How  careful  we  should  be  never  to  commit  a  wrong, 
since  no  man  can  tell  how  prolific  it  may  be  in  mischief  1  The  day  of  judgment  will 
declare  it. 

IL  Teu:  impeachment  of  the  blasphemeb.  1.  His  witnesses  arrested  him.  (1)  Thej 
were  bound  to  do  so.  Had  they  allowed  him  to  escape  they  would  have  been  accom- 
plices in  his  crime  (see  ch.  xix.  17,  margin).  They  might  have  brought  down  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  the  nation.  Witness  how  Achan  troubled  Israel  (Josh.  viL  1),  and 
how  David  also  brouglit  down  a  plngne  upon  his  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  15 — 17).  (2) 
Happy  is  the  nation  whose  sons  are  jealous  for  the  honour  of  God  (see  Ps.  Ixix.  9). 
Happy  is  the  nation  whose  sons  are  guardians  of  its  morality.  This  is  public  spirit  in 
perfection.  2.  They  kept  him  in  ward  for  the  jud<jnient  of  Ood.  (1)  They  brought 
nis  case  before  Moses  (ver.  11).  This  was  in  accordance  with  Divine  direction  (see 
Eiod.  xviii.  22).  They  might  have  wreaked  a  summary  vengeance,  but  they  chose  the 
more  excellent  way.  "Judgment  is  of  God"  (Deut  i.  17);  therefore  judgment  should 
be  deliberate.  (2)  Moses  accordingly  appealed  to  God.  Every  cause  must  come 
ultimately  before  him.     This  should  never  be  forgotten. 

IlL  The  judgment  of  the  Lord.  1.  This  had  respect  to  the  particular  offender. 
(1)  He  was  to  be  carried  without  the  camp,  as  an  outcast  from  society  and  a  person 
excommunicated  from  the  Church.  (2)  There  he  was  to  die  for  his  sin.  The  witnesses 
put  their  hands  on  his  head.  This  was  to  clear  themselves  of  all  complicity  in  his  guilt. 
His  blood  then  ostensibly  was  upon  his  own  head.  (3)  Stoning  him  was  to  be  the 
mode  of  his  punishment.  The  witnesses  cast  the  first  stone,  and  the  congregation,  by 
their  representatives,  followed,  until  he  perished.  ITius,  as  H(  nry  says,  in  allusion  to 
Pa.  Ixiv.  8,  The  tongue  of  the  blaspliemer  fell  heavily  (ste  Deut.  xviL  7  ;  John  viii.  7). 
2.  It  had  also  rtspect  to  the  community.  (1)  This  judgment  was  now  made  a  law  in 
Israel,  as  well  for  the  stranger  as  for  him  that  is  born  in  the  land.  (2)  It  was  alsj 
enacted  that  murder  must  "be  visited  with  death  (vers.  17,  2(>).  This  was  the  incor- 
poration in  tho  Levitical  code  of  the  Noachian  precept  recorded  in  Gen.  ix.  6.  (3)  The 
principle  of  compensation  and  retaliation  was  asserted  (vers.  19, 20).  In  things  judicial 
this  principle  still  holds,  though  in  matters  of  private  wrong  the  gospel  direction  is 
that  evil  be  suffered  rather  than  revenged  (see  Matt.  v.  38,  39 ;  vii.  1,  2). — J.  A-  M. 

Vers.  10—16,  23. — A  suggestive  episode.  We  have  an  affecting  illustration  in  these 
Terses  of  the  truth  that  "  The  Law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless 
and  disobedient,  ...  for  unholy  and  profaoe  "  (1  Tim.  i.  9).  The  announcement  of 
th«  Law  is  broken  bj  the  account  of  this  transgression,  and  the  transgression  itself  gives 
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occasion  for  the  enactment  of  other  statutes  (vers.  15—22).    The  story  and  the  statutet 

suggest —  TT  3     i_ 

I.  What  lasttno  evil  may  accrue  from  an  uiiholy  alliance.  Had  th« 
Israelitish  woman  not  married  an  Egyptian  (ver.  10),  it  is  morally  certain  that  she 
would  not  have  been  called  upon  to  part  with  her  son  under  these  tragic  and  terrible 
circumstances.  She  consulted  her  own  fancy  rather  than  the  known  will  of  Jehovah, 
and,  long  \  ears  afterwards,  she  bore  her  penalty  in  maternal  grief.  There  is  nothing 
fraught  with  more  grave  and  enduring  evils  than  an  unwise,  unholy  alliance. 

II.  How  LIKELY  ONE  FOLLY  18  TO  END  IN  ANOTHER.  This  SOU  of  the  Israelitish 
woman  strove  with  a  man  of  Israel  in  the  camp,  and  their  strife  led  to  blasphemy  and 
cursing  on  the  part  of  one  of  them.  Strife  led  to  profanity.  Similarly,  carelessness  often 
ends  in  fraud,  fraud  in  falsehood,  indelicacy  in  impurity,  occasional  excess  in  habitual 
intemperance,  anger  in  murder,  etc. 

III.  How  BERI0U8  A  SIN  MAY  BESIDE  IN  A  FEW  WBONQ  WORDS.  (Ver.  16.)  Probably 
the  words  in  which  Shelomith's  son  blasphemed  were  few  in  number.  Words  are  but 
breath,  impressions  made  on  the  air,  we  may  say.  Yet,  simple  though  they  be,  they 
may  (1)  reveal  a  most  foul  and  guilty  state  of  soul,  (2)  work  terrible  mischief  to  other 
souis,  (o)  be  heard  with  deep  abhorrence  by  God  and  the  good. 

IV.  How  WISE  A  COURSE  IS  THE  PATIENT  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LAW.      Had  the  CFOWd 

that  gathered  at  the  strife  between  these  two  men  inflicted  condign  punishment  on  th« 
transgressor,  the  event  would  have  been  regarded  as  an  ordinary  disturbance,  and  no 
moral  effect  would  have  been  produced.  Possibly  the  guilty  man  would  have  beea 
pitied  as  a  victim  of  the  violence  of  a  mob.  But  by  the  patient  course  pursued 
(vers.  11 15,  23)  it  was  clearly  seen  by  all  that  the  man  died  because  he  had  com- 
mitted a  grievous  sin,  and  that  whosoever  followed  him  in  his  guilt  must  expect  t» 
suffer  the  same  penalty  he  endured.  Thus  that  which  might  iiave  seemed  nothing 
better  than  fatal  exasperation  was  made  to  wear  the  true  aspect  of  righteous  vindication 
of  law.  It  is  always  best  to  be  patient  in  the  infliction  of  punishment.  Here  as  every- 
where, but  here  especially,  calmness  is  strength,  passion  is  weakness.  By  restraining 
ourselves  from  hasty  action  we  may  restrain  many  others  from  the  commission  of  sin. 

V.  How  SAD  A  SERVICE  SOME  MEN  ABE  COMPELLED  TO  BENDEB  THEIR  RACE.     Some  mca 

serve  their  fellows  involuntarily.  They  become  beacons  to  warn  all  who  approach  from 
the  danger  they  are  running.  Shelomith's  son,  by  this  evil  deed  of  his,  caus&d  the  enact- 
ment of  ver.  16 ;  and  this  weighty  law,  together  with  the  impressive  circumstance  out 
of  which  it  grew,  undoubtedly  produced  a  very  deep  and  permanent  impression  on 
Israel.  It  materially  contributed  to  the  very  striking  result  that  no  nation  has  been 
more  reverent  in  its  tone  and  spirit  than  the  Jews.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  a  man 
should  serve  his  race  by  suffering  death  as  the  penalty  of  his  sin.  We  may  be  com- 
pelled, by  overruling  Omniscience,  bo  to  serve  others.  How  much  rather  would  the 
heavenly  Father  accept  our  willing  service,  and  make  use  of  our  devout  endeavour  to 
bless  our  kind ! — C. 

Ver*.  17 22. — The  holy  Law  of  Ood.    These  enactments,  occasioned  by  the  sin  of 

the  son  of  Shelomith,  contain  certain  principles  on  which  God  founded  his  Law,  and 
which  he  would  have  us  introduce  into  our  dealings  and  regulations  now.     These  are— 

I.  The  8ACREDNES8  OF  HUMAN  LIFE.  "  He  that  killeth  any  man  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death"  (ver.  17).  This  is  significantly  repeated  (ver.  21)  We  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  learnt  this  lesson  yet,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  legislation.  Here, 
however,  is  a  statute  which  unmistakably  and  emphatically  asserts  it. 

II.  Equity.  There  is  to  be  careful  discrimination  in  awai  ding  penalty  (vers.  18 — 20X 
A  man  must  suffer  according  to  the  injury  he  has  done.  Nothing  is  more  destructive 
of  the  main  purpose  of  law  than  undistinguishing,  and  therefore  imrighteous,  retribu- 
tion, whether  at  the  national  tribunal,  or  in  the  school,  or  in  the  home ;  nothing  more 
salutary  than  the  calm,  regulated  equity  which  estimates  degrees  of  guilt,  and 
determines  the  fair  penalty  therefrom. 

IIL  CoNSiDERATENEss.  Law  is  obliged  to  regard  the  general  good,  the  welfare  of 
the  community  at  large,  the  result  of  action  and  of  permission  in  the  end  and  upon  the 
whole.  It  therefore  often  bears  severely  on  individual  men.  But  it  must  not  be 
inconsiderate.  Where  it  can  right  one  man  that  has  been  wronged  it  must  do  so.  "  E« 
that  killeth  a  beast,  he  shall  restore  it "  (ver,  21^ 
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IV.  Impartialitt.    (Ver.  22.) 

V.  Instructivenebs.  Law  should  not  only  decide  Indiyidual  cases,  and  bring  down 
appropriate  penalty  on  individual  transgressors;  it  aliould  also,  by  ibi  euiUidiiueai  of 
Divine  principles,  b«  a  most  elTective  teacher  of  truth,  a  constant  instructor  in  righteou*- 
nesa.  The  law  of  the  land  should  be  daily  leading  the  nation  to  true  conceptions  of 
what  is  upright,  moral,  estimable.  These  few  statutes  contain  that  vital  principle, 
the  supreme  value  of  human  (as  compared  with  animal)  nature.  If  a  man  kilkd  hit 
fellow-man,  he  must  die;  if  he  killed  a  beast,  he  must  restore  it  (vers.  17,  18,  21). 
Th<  re  are  too  many  who  (1)  treat  themselves  or  (li)  treat  others  as  if  there  were 
nothing  more  in  human  nature  than  in  the  "  beasts  that  perish."  How  much  is  a  man 
better  ihan  a  sheep?  He  is  better  by  the  immeasurable  height  of  his  intelligent, 
responsible,  spiritual,  immortal  nature.  Let  us  estimate  our  own  worth,  and  reco;4nize 
the  prccioiisness,  bcfort>  God,  of  the  meanest  soul  that  walks  by  our  side  along  the  path 
of  human  life.     We  may  add  that  we  see  here — 

VI.  Room  for  furtiiku  revelation.  Kighteous  law,  applicable  to  all,  vindicated 
by  just  administrators,  without  a  trace  of  personal  resentment,  says,  "an  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  But  beside  this  righteous  law,  consistent  with  it  while  high 
above  it,  is  the  sj)irit  of  individual,  generous  forgiveness.  Where  duty  to  society  doea 
not  demand  it,  Ijt  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  so  natural  to  unrenewed  humanity,  give 
place  to  the  spirit  of  magnanimity, — the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Great  Teacher 
(Matt.  ▼.  38 — 41),  the  Divine  Exemplar  (Luke  ixiii.  34). — 0. 

Vers.  10 — 12, — A  Masphemer  punished.  An  incident  is  here  inserted  that  explain* 
part  of  the  Law  by  pointing  to  its  origin.  It  is  a  practical  illustration  that  throwg 
lurid  light  upon  the  possibility  and  consequences  of  transgression. 

I.  The  8IK,  It  is  described  as  blasphemy.  1,  A  sin  of  the  tongue.  Not  the  light 
matter  some  deem  it.  The  tongue  can  cut  like  a  sword.  We  need  to  take  heed  to  our 
ways,  lest  we  sin  with  the  tongue.  The  prayer  bi  fits  us,  "  Set  a  watch,  0  Lord,  before 
my  mouth."  A  word  quickly  spoken  may  have  lasting  results.  What  a  power  for 
good  or  evil  is  placed  within  our  reach  1  2.  Its  criminal  character.  The  Name  of 
God  is  to  be  had  in  reverence.  This  man  sinned  against  the  third  commandment.  If 
it  be  treason  to  speak  ill  of  the  ruler,  how  much  more  to  utter  with  contempt  the  Name 
of  the  King  of  kings!  Lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  must  he  be  who  can  curse  God, 
Far  from  this,  his  Name  should  not  even  be  jestingly  or  frivolously  mentioned,  nor 
should  he  be  called  to  witness  in  our  casual  remarks. 

II.  Its  causes.  1.  The  immediate  cause  was  strife.  This  rouses  angry  passions  and 
leads  to  worse  sin.  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  the  letting  out  of  water ;  none  can 
foretell  how  far  it  will  spread.  Little,  {)erhaps,  did  this  man  suspect  that  the  quarrel 
would  end  in  his  speedy  death.  Let  the  rivulet  of  contention  be  checked,  ere  it 
develop  into  a  torrent  I  Men  heated  by  a  dispute  will  give  utterance  to  sentiments  of 
which  in  calmer  moments  they  would  be  ashamed.  2.  The  remote  cause  ukis  marriage 
with  an  unbeliever.  This  man's  mother  had  espoused  an  Egyptian,  and  the  son  would 
appear  to  have  followed  the  religion  of  his  father,  for,  wishing  to  taunt  an  Israelite,  ha 
reviled  the  Name  of  Israel's  God.  Imprudent  alliances  are  a  source  of  continual 
grief  and  disapix)intment.  The  mother  had  the  pain  of  beholding  her  son  put  to 
death  with  every  mark  of  ignominy.  The  advice  of  the  Ajwstle  Paul  with  respect  to 
marrying  an  ungodly  person  is  based  on  religious  principle,  and  its  worth  is  confirmed 
by  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  the  facts  of  experience.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  diflerence  of  opinion  on  matters  of  religion  between  the  husbiind  and 
the  wife.  The  loss  of  the  children  is  great  when  they  are  not  trained  in  ways  of  piety 
by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  their  parents. 

III.  The  punishment.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  should  have  been  so 
astounded  at  such  wickedness  that  they  requested  Jehovah  to  instruct  them  concerning 
the  penalty  adequate  to  the  offence.  The  punishment  made  known  and  inflicted  was 
tevere,  revealing  God's  estimate  of  the  enormity  of  the  sin ;  swift,  lest  the  conscience  of 
the  people  now  aroused  should  have  time  to  slumber,  and  lest  hope  of  a  reprieve  should 
In  after-days  lead  to  licence  of  language.  It  was  inflicted  by  the  whole  congregation,  to 
rid  themselves  of  any  guilt  of  tacit  participation  in  the  crime ;  the  nation  must  avenge 
the  insult  perpetrated  upon  its  covenant  Head.     The  penally  was  not  averted  by  «a>* 
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tenuating  pleas  of  race  or  passion.  It  gave  occasion  for  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
retribution.  The  lex  talionis  has  a  rude  justice  about  it  which  appeals  to  the  sentiment 
of  uncivilized  nations.  King  Bezek  acknowledged  its  force  ( Judg.  i.  7).  This  retribu- 
tion WM  allowed  at  first  because  of  the  hanlness  of  men's  hearts,  but  being  permitted 
to  ran  side  by  side  with  the  law  of  love  to  one's  neighbour  and  the  stranger,  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  Christian  rule  by  which  the  waters  of  the  former  current  are  merged 
in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  stream  of  love.  Even  under  this  dispensation, 
however,  the  law  of  love  has  its  equitable  as  well  as  forgiving  aspects. — S.  R.  A- 

Vere.  10 — 23. — The  law  of  death.  Blasphemy,  murder,  wilful  injury,  whether  by 
Israelite  or  stranger,  judged  and  punished  on  the  principle  of  compensation  without 
mercy  (cf.  Isa.  xii. ;  Rom.  xi.). 

I.  Here  is  the  evil  of  a  fallen  nature  and  an  apostate  people  set  forth  (see  Rom.  L,ii.). 
"All  have  sinned."    Israel  itself  is  defiled. 

II.  The  contrast  suggested  between  the  law  of  death  and  the  law  of  life  (cf.  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  Rom.  vii.,  viii.).  The  true  glory  to  the  Name  of  Jehovah  is  not  the 
death  of  the  blas[ihemer,  but  the  life  of  God's  people.  What  the  Law  could  not  do,  i.e. 
restore  the  injured,  heal  the  wound,  give  back  the  life,  is  done  by  the  grace  of  the 
gospel 

III.  Historical  illustrations  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Law  in  the  hands  of  a  fallen 
race.  Jesus  accused  of  blasphemy.  Stephen  stoned.  Paul  treated  as  violator  of  the 
Law.  Through  the  Jews  and  their  defection  the  Name  of  Jehovah  blasphemed  in  th* 
world.     The  lex  talionis  no  real  protection  either  of  the  individual  or  society. — R. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  subject  of  the  sacred  seasons  is  talren 
np  again  in  this  chapter,  after  the  paren- 
thetical insertion  of  oh.  xxiv.  There  remain 
the  septennial  festive  season  and  that  of  the 
half-century — the  sabbatical  year  and  the 
jubilee. 

The  sabbatical  year  was  instituted  not 
for  any  supposed  physical  benefit  accruing 
from  it  to  the  land,  but,  first,  as  serving  for 
a  link  between  the  sabbath  and  the  jubilee 
by  means  of  the  sacred  number  seven  -  the 
sabbatical  year  being  the  seventh  year,  and 
the  jubilee  being  the  year  following  the 
•even-times-seventh  year;  and  secondly, 
and  chiefly,  as  enforcing  the  lesson  of  the 
weekly  sabbath  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
be  overlooked,  and  symbolically  teaching 
the  universal  application  of  the  sabbatical 
law,  even  where  physical  needs  were  not 
concerned,  and  in  that  way  suggesting  the 
expectation  of  a  n  st  to  be  hereafter  attained 
by  all  God's  creatures.  The  sabbatical  year 
began  with  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
year,  the  1st  of  Tisri,  just  before  the  autumn 
•owings,  which  were  intermitted  for  one 
year.  The  ground  was  not  tilled  dm-inp 
this  year  (ver.  4).  There  was  a  release  of 
debta  (Deut  xv.  1 — 11),  and  there  was  to  be 


public  reading  of  Gt)d'a  Law  ._„u<.  xxxL 
10 — 13).  During  the  previous  six  years  the 
husbandmen  had  been  well  aware  of  the 
coming  sabbatical  year,  and  would  have  laid 
by  in  store  accordingly,  so  as  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  during  that 
year.  The  release  of  debts  inculcated 
mercy.  The  command  that  the  Law  should 
be  publicly  read  showed  that  the  intention 
of  the  institution  was  not  that  the  year 
should  be  spent  in  idleness,  but  that  the 
time  saved  from  ordinary  laboiur  was  to  be 
given  to  devotional  pursuits.  The  law  of 
the  sabbatical  year  was  so  hard  of  ob- 
servance by  an  agricultural  people,  that  it 
was  seldom  or  never  acted  upon  until  the 
Captivity  (see  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21).  But 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ligiously kept  (see  Josephus, '  Ant.,'  xi.  8, 
6;  xiv.  10.  6;  xiv.  16,  2;  xv.  1,  2;  1  Mace 
vi.  49:  Gal.  iv.  10;  Tacit.,  'Hist.,'  v.  2,  4). 

The  jubilee  was  a  joyous  year  appointed 
to  be  observed  every  fifty  years.  The  cycle 
of  the  sabbatical  year  and  the  jubilee  touchc-d 
without  coalescing.  The  fc»rty-ninth  year 
was  necessarily  a  sabbatical  year,  and  tJie 
following  year  was  the  jubilee.  It  ban  ap- 
peared to  some  so  diflScult  to  believe  that 
two  years  in  which  it  was  not  allowable  to 
engage  in  agricultural  work  thonld  onaM 
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togetlier,  that  thej  hare  MtumAd  that  the 
■abbalicol  year  itsolf,  that  ia,  the  forty- 
ninth  year,  wod  the  year  of  the  jubilee. 
But  this  waa  clearly  not  the  case.  Twit-e  in 
the  century  the  land  was  to  lie  fallow  for 
two  years  running — from  September  to  the 
■ecoud  September  following — special  pr»- 
parationa  hnTing,  of  ooune,  been  made  by 
laying  up  a  store  of  grain  from  the 
abundant  harrest  promised  in  the  previous 
year  (yer.  21%  and  foreign  crops  being,  no 
doabt,  imported  to  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  home  crops.  In  matter  of  fact,  how> 
ever,  these  two  blank  years  seldom,  if  ever, 
occurred  together;  for  as  tlie  sabbatical  year 
was  not  observed  before  tlie  Captivity,  while 
there  are  indications  of  the  existenoe  of  the 
jubilee  (1  Kings  xxi.  3 ;  Isa.  IxL  1 — 3),  so 
probably  the  Jubilee  ceased  to  be  observed 
after  the  Captivity,  when  the  sabbatical  year 
was  carefully  kept.  Supposing  that  they 
did  come  together,  the  second  year  in  which 
labour  was  prohibited  would  end  just  in 
time  for  the  seed  to  be  sown  fur  the  next 
•timmer's  harvesl 

The  jubilee  affected  both  land  and  men. 
Land  oould  only  be  sold  for  fifty  years,  its 
▼alue  immediately  after  a  jubilee  had  passed 
being  tiiat  of  fifty  harvests,  or  rather,  de- 
ducting the  sabbatioiil  years  and  the  fiftieth 
year,  of  forty-two  harvests.  If  it  were  sold, 
it  might  be  bought  back  by  the  original 
owner  or  any  of  his  relations,  counting  the 
number  of  harvests  remaining  before  the  next 
jubilee,  and  buying  out  the  previous  pur- 
chaser with  the  sum  of  money  thus  estimated. 
No  more  effective  plan  could  be  well  de- 
Tised  for  preserving  the  various  properties 
in  the  families  to  which  they  weie  at  first 
•seigned. 

The  other  point  chiefly  affected  by  the 
law  of  the  jubilee  was  slavery.  In  case  a 
brother  Israelite  became  poor,  it  was  the 
duty  of  his  richer  bretiiien  to  help  him,  and 
to  lend  him  money  without  interest,  to  set 
him  up  in  the  world  again.  But  if  this  did 
not  succeed,  the  poor  man  might  sell  him- 
self as  a  slave,  either  to  an  Israelite  or  to 
•  foreigner  living  in  the  land.  In  the 
former  case  it  had  been  already  enacted 
that  his  slavery  was  not  to  last  beyond  six 
years  (Exod.  xxi.  2).  To  this  enactment  it 
was  now  added  that  he  must  be  also  set 
free  whenever  the  year  of  jubilee  occurred. 


ir  he  became  the  slave  of  a  non-Israelite,  ha 
must  be  set  free,  not  us  before  on  the  seventh 
year  of  his  slavery,  but  still  at  the  jubilee. 
lie  had  also  preserved  for  him  tlio  right  of 
Ix-iiij;  redeemed  by  any  kinsman,  the  pri<-e 
pai'l  for  him  being  the  wages  which  would 
bo  paid  up  to  the  next  jubilee.  In  either 
cose,  he  was  to  bo  treated  without  ri;;oar, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Israelite  magis- 
trate to  see  th(\t  no  undue  harshm  ss  was 
used  by  the  foreign  master.  The  principle 
is,  as  before,  that  as  the  land  is  God's  land, 
not  man's,  so  the  Israelites  were  the  slaved 
of  God,  not  of  man,  and  that  if  the  position 
in  which  God  placed  tiiem  was  allowe<l  to 
be  interfered  with  for  a  time,  it  was  to  be 
recovered  every  seventh, or  at  furthest  every 
fiftieth,  year.  The  possession  of  slaves  w;ts 
not  torbidden — the  world  was  not  yet  ready 
for  such  a  prohibition.  The  Hebrews  might 
purchase  and  own  slaves  of  alien  blood,  but 
between  Hebrew  andUebrew  the  institution 
of  Blaster  and  slave  was  practically  abotiBJied, 
and  superseded  (in  most  respects)  by  the 
relationship  of  master  and  servant. 

Ver.  1. — And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Uosee 
in  mount  SinaL  The  purpose  of  tiie  words, 
in  MiniiU  Sinai,  is  not  to  distinguish  the 
place  in  which  the  sabbatical  law  und  the 
law  of  the  jubilee  were  given  from  that  in 
which  the  preceding  laws  were  delivered. 
The  words  mean  ouly,  ••in  the  Sinai  dis- 
trict;" and  they  are  employed  because 
the.->e  laws  form  the  concluoion  of  the  series 
of  laws  given  while  the  people  were  en- 
camped under  Mount  SinaL  The  law  on 
vows  is,  it  is  true,  added  to  them,  but  it  is 
by  way  of  appendix. 

Vers.  2— 7.— The  sabbath  of  the  seventh 
year  could  only  be  observed  when  ye 
come  into  the  land  which  I  give  yon.  'I'iie 
habit  of  making  no  distinction  in  the 
seventh  year  during  the  whole  of  the  life  in 
the  wilderness  may  have  led  to  tne  neglect 
of  the  law  after  the  settlement  iu  Cauaau. 
Another  excuse  for  the  neglect  may  liave 
been  a  didiculty  which  would  have  pre- 
sented itself  of  fixing  the  date  Irom  which  to 
count  up  to  the  seventh  year,  as  different 
parts  of  the  land  were  conquered  at  differ- 
ent times.  According  to  tlie  law,  from  New 
Year's  Day  of  the  seventh  year  (the  Ist  of 
IHsri,  which  occurred  about  the  middle  of 
September)  to  the  following  \ew  Year's 
Day,  there  was  to  be  neither  sowing  nor 
pruning,  reaping  or  gathering.  The  ex- 
pression. Neither  shalt  thou  gather  the 
grapes  of  thy  vine  undressed,  would  be  mora 
Lterally  rendered,  the  grape*  o/  tky  NaxariU 
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vine,  the  vine  with  its  unprnned  tendrils, 
being  likened  to  the  Nazarite  with  liis  un- 
shorn locks.  As  to  sowing  and  reaping, 
an  exception  was  made  with  respect  to 
the  barley  sown  and  reaped  for  the  Passover 
sheaf,  and  the  wheat  sown  and  reaped  for 
the  Pentecost  loaves.  The  spontaneoui 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  they  were  very  large 
in  the  rich  fields  of  the  valleys  and  plains, 
were  to  be  the  property  of  all  alike,  whether 
the  owners  of  the  land  or  not,  "  that  the 
poor  of  thy  people  might  eat"  (Exod. 
xxiii.  11).  And  what  whs  left  by  man  was 
to  be  food  for  tlie  cattle  and  beasts  of  the 
field.  The  cessation  of  agricultural  labuork 
must  have  served,  and  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  serve,  as  an  encouragement  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of 
the  Divine  Law  (Deut.  xxxi.  10—13).  The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the  seventh  year 
was  specially  appointed  by  Moses  as  a  day 
for  reading  the  Law  to  the  assembled  people 
(Deut.  xxxi.  10— *.3).  And  the  Mishna 
appoints  the  foUovting  passages  of  Deute- 
ronomy to  be  read  on  that  day: — Deut.  L 
1—6 ;  vi.  4—8 ;  xi.  13—22 ;  xiv.  22 ;  xv.  23 ; 
xvii.  14;  xxvi.  12 — 19;  xxvii.,  xxviii. 
('  Mish.  Sotah.,'  vii.  8).  The  other  ordi- 
nance connected  with  the  sabbatical  year, 
the  release  of  debts  to  the  poor  (Deut.  iv. 
1 — 6),  was,  like  the  fifth  commandment, 
made  of  none  eflfect  by  rabbinical  traditions 
— notably  by  one  which  required  a  debtor, 
when  his  creditor  said,  **  I  remit,"  to  insist 
that  nevertheless  he  should  accept  pay- 
ment. The  moral  purpose  of  the  sabbath  of 
the  seventh  year  is  well  drawn  out  by  Keil : — 
"  In  the  sabbatical  year  the  land  which  the 
Lord  had  given  his  people  was  to  observe 
a  period  of  holy  rest  and  refreshment  to  its 
Lord  and  God,  just  as  the  congregation  did 
on  the  sabbath  day  ;  and  the  hand  of  man 
was  to  be  withheld  from  the  fields  and  fruit 
gardens  from  working  them  that  they  might 
yield  theirproduce  for  his  use.  The  earth  was 
to  be  sacred  from  the  hiindof  man,  exhaust- 
ing its  power  for  earthly  purposes  as  his  own 
property,  and  to  enjoy  the  holy  rest  with 
which  God  had  blessed  the  earth  and  all  its 

firoductions  after  the  Creation.  From  this, 
srael,  as  the  nation  of  God,  was  to  learn,  on 
the  one  hand,  thut  although  the  earth  was 
created  for  man,  it  was  not  merely  created 
for  him  to  draw  out  its  power  tor  liis  own 
use,  but  also  to  be  holy  to  the  Lord  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  blessed  rest;  and  on  the 
».  ther  hand,  that  the  great  purpose  for  which 
th'^  congregation  of  the  Lord  existed  did  not 
consist  in  the  uninterrupted  tilling  of  the 
earth,  connected  with  bitter  labour  in  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  (Gen.  iii.  17,  19),  but  in 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the 
eartli,  which  the  Lord  their  Gnd  had  given 
them  and  would  give  them  »till,  without  the 


labour  of  their  hands,  if  they  strove  to  keep 
his  covenant  and  satisfy  themselves  with 
his  grace." 

Vers.  8,  9. — The  word  juhile  (as  it  it 
always  spelt  in  the  Authorized  Version)  is 
taken  from  the  Hebrew  word  yovel,  and  it 
came  to  mean  a  year  of  liberty  (Lzek.  xlvi. 
17;  Josephus,  'Ant.,'  iii.  12,  3),  because 
it  freed  men  and  lands  from  the  obligations 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
liable;  but  originally  it  si^'nified  no  more 
than  a  cornet-blast,  and  thence  the  year  of 
the  cornet-blast.  The  way  to  find  the 
jubilee  year  was  to  number  seven  sabbaths 
of  years,  that  is,  seven  weeks  of  years  (ch. 
xxii.  15),  seven  times  seven  years;  and  the 
space  of  the  seven  sabbaths  of  years  shall  be 
unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years :  then  by  a 
blast  of  the  cornet  (the  word  is  inexactly 
rendered  trumpet)  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  in  the  day  of  atonement,  the 
approach  of  the  jubilee  in  the  following  year 
was  announced. 

Ver.  10. — This  verse  contains  a  short 
statement  of  the  twopuriioses  of  the  jubilee: 
(1)  to  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof;  (2)  ye 
shall  return  every  man  unto  his  possession. 

Vers.  11,  12. — So  far  as  the  tillage  of  the 
land  went,  the  jubilee  year  was  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  a  sabbatical  year. 

Vers.  13 — 17. — The  Israelites  were  only 
tenants  of  God.  They  might  regard  them- 
selves as  owners  for  fifty  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  every  fifty  years  the  land  was  to 
come  back  to  him  to  whom  the  Lord  had 
assigned  it,  or  to  his  representative.  It 
might  be  bought  and  sold  on  that  under- 
standing, the  value  of  the  purchase  being 
found  by  reckoning  the  price  of  the  har- 
vests up  to  the  next  jubilee  day ;  but  in 
this  period  only  "  the  years  of  the  fruits  " 
were  to  be  counted,  that  is,  the  sabbatical 
years,  in  which  there  would  be  no  harvests, 
were  to  be  deducted.  Ye  shall  not  therefore 
oppress  (or  overreach)  one  another  by  demand- 
ing more  for  the  land  than  would  be  its  just 
value  under  the  limitation  of  the  jubilee 
law. 

Vers.  18— 22.— "Notonly  the  yearof jubilee, 
but  the  sabbatical  year  also,  commenced 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  farmers  first  began 
to  sow  for  the  coming  year;  so  that  the 
sowing  was  suspended  from  the  autumn  of 
the  sixth  year  till  the  autumn  of  the  seventh, 
and  even  till  the  autumn  of  the  eighth  when- 
ever the  jubilee  year  came  round,  in  which 
case  both  sowing  and  reaping  were  omitted 
for  two  yi  ars  in  succession,  and  consequently 
the  produce  of  the  sixth  year,  which  was 
harvested  in  the  seventh  month  of  that  year, 
must  have  suflBced  for  three  years,  not 
merely  till  the  sowing  in  the  awtumn  of  the 
eighth  or  fiftieth  year,  but  till  the  harve>i 
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of  the  ninth  or  flfty-flr«t  yenr,  as  tho  Tul- 
niud  and  rubhinB  of  every  af^e  liave  under- 
stood the  l;iw  "  (Keil).  The  question.  What 
•hall  we  eati  would  present  itself  with 
double  force  when  the  sabbatioiil  and  tho 
jubilee  yeitrs  aime  together.  It  and  tlie 
answer  to  it  therefore  pruperlj  follow  on 
the  institution  of  the  jubilee,  instead  of 
preceding  it,  as  Ewald,  Knob«l,  and  others 
demand  that  it  should  do. 

Vera.  2;{,  24. — For  the  land  is  mine;  for  ye 
are  strangers  and  sojoorners  with  me.  Mnuy 
incidental  advantages,  if  soiuu  diflicultius, 
aro^e  from  the  jubilee  law  (which  will  bu 
the  more  appreciated  if  we  compare  tho  evils 
resulting  from  slavery  and  the  accumulation 
of  land  in  a  few  himds,  found  in  the  history 
of  Rome  or  any  other  ancient  nation);  but 
its  essential  features,  so  far  as  the  land  was 
concerned,  was  its  inculcation  of  the  lesson 
of  the  proprietorship  of  the  Lord.  Palestine 
was  <iod's  land:  he  divided  it  once  for  all 
in  the  time  of  Joshua  among  bis  people, 
and  every  fifty  years  he  required  that  re- 
course should  be  had  to  thut  original  divi- 
sion, in  order  that  in  each  generation  the 
people  might  feel  themselves  to  be  his 
tenants,  not  independent  owners,  possesgoret, 
not  domini. 

Vers.  25 — 28. — The  right  of  redemption 
of  land  sold  continued  always  alive,  and 
might  be  exercised  by  the  original  owner  or 
his  kinsman.  If  not  exercised,  the  owner 
returned  into  his  possession  at  any  rate  in 
the  jubilee  year.  If  a  man  had  to  sell  his 
land,  he  was  bound  to  otl'er  it  to  his  nearest 
kinsman  tirst  (see  Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8). 

Vers.  29—31. — Houses  in  walled  cities 
are  not  subject  to  the  law  of  restoration  at 
the  jubilee,  as  that  law  applies  only  to 
lands  and  to  men;  but  bouses  in  the  country 
are  subject  to  the  law,  as  they  are  reganled 
only  as  appurtenances  of  the  land.  Houses 
in  cities,  being  occupied  by  artisans  and 
built  by  liuraan  industry,  not  originally 
assigned  in  the  territorial  division,  are  not 
considered  in  so  strict  a  sense  the  property 
of  the  Lord  as  the  soil  is,  and  may  be  parted 
with  more  readily.  Yet  the  owners,  if 
obliged  to  part  with  them,  are  allowed  a 
year's  grace,  during  which  they  are  to  have 
the  right  of  buying  them  back.  The  ex- 
pression, within  a  full  year,  would  be  more 
literally  rendered  during  a  fixed  time,  that 
fixed  time  having  just  before  been  declared 
to  be  a  year. 

Vers.  32 — 34. — The  houses  of  the  Levites 
are,  by  an  exception,  subject  to  the  law  of 
jubilee.  They  constituted  the  share  of  the 
nation.il  property  which  was  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  so  far  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  them  as  the  land  did  to 
the  other  tribes.  They  therefore  returned 
to  the  original  pos^^essor  or  his  represen- 


tative in  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  might 
at  any  e.nlier  time  be  ruilueiaed.  The 
wurd.s,  Notwithataniiiig  tho  cities  of  the 
Levites,  should  rath<r  lie  rmdortMl,  Rut  in 
retpect  to  the  citiea  of  thn  Liritm.  Tliuru  is 
a  dilUculty  also  as  U^  tho  truuHlation  of  the 
clause.  And  if  a  man  purchase  of  the  Levites, 
for  the  word  rondercMl  purchase  nieaus  ( Iso- 
where  redeem;  but  hero  the  Authorized 
Version  wt)uld  seem  to  be  correct.  The 
sense  that  it  gives  is  that  if  any  one  bf)iight 
a  house  of  the  Levites,  he  had  to  render 
it  back  in  the  year  of  juhilce,  junt  as 
though  it  had  Ixjon  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  land  belonging  to  tho  Levites,  in 
tiie  suburb.s  of  the  Levitical  cities,  which 
was  used  for  the  pasturage  of  the  flocks  of 
the  Levites,  could  not  be  sold  except  to  a 
Levite,  and  therefore  no  question  l>etwetin 
the  Levites  and  members  of  tho  other  tribes 
could  arise  regarding  it.  The  phrase,  the 
house  that  was  sold,  and  the  city  of  his  pos- 
session, must  be  understood,  by  a  honiliadys, 
to  mean,  the  house  that  tvo*  sold  in  Ute  city  oj 
his  possession  (see  Gesenius, '  Lex.,'  a.v.  ^  i.b.). 
Vers.  35 — 38.— Slavery.  It  is  presumed 
thut  no  Hebrew  will  become  a  slave  except 
on  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  this  poverty 
his  brethren  are  commanded  to  relieve ;  but 
foreseeing  that  either  want  of  charity  oa  the 
part  of  tho  rich  or  unthrift  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  would  certainly  bring  about  slavery, 
the  legislator  makes  regulations  so  as  to 
soften  its  character  as  far  as  poasible.  The 
literal  translation  of  ver.  .S5  is  as  follows :  If 
thy  brother  becomes  poor,  and  his  hand  faileth 
by  thee,  thou  shalt  lay  hold  of  him;  a 
stranger  or  a  sojourner  that  he  may  live 
with  thee.  The  tr.inslatiou  of  the  latter 
clause  adopted  by  the  Authorized  Version, 
yea,  thou<jh  he  he  a  sirnnger,  or  a  sojourner  ; 
that  he  may  live  tcith  thee,  makes  the  duty 
of  giving  charitable  support  and  loans  of 
money  to  apply  to  the  case  of  the  stranger 
and  sojourner  as  well  as  of  the  Israelite. 
The  other  and  more  probable  rendering  con- 
fines its  application  to  native  Israelites.  1/ 
thy  brother  becomes  poor,  and  his  hand  faileth, 
thou  shalt  support  him  as  a  stranger  or  a 
sojourner,  that  is,  treat  him  with  the  for- 
bearance shown  to  resident  foreiiTiers,  to 
whose  state  he  had  reduced  himself  by  the 
loss  of  his  land.  The  command  in  ver.  36, 
Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  inorease,  does 
not  bear  upon  the  general  question  of  taking 
interest  for  money  when  lent  to  wealthy 
men  or  companies  for  bu.siness  pur[X)8e8. 
It  simply  forbids  the  taking  of  interest  or 
increase  of  a  brothir  Israelite  who  had 
become  poor.  The  history  of  Rome  shows 
how  much  cruelty  and  revolution  such  an 
injunction  may  have  prevented.  The  words, 
or  increase,  added  to  usury,  forbid  the  exac- 
tion  of   any  greater  quanuty  of   food  or 
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clothing  (a  method  of  evading  the  law  I 
against  usury)  than  that  which  had  been 
lent.  The  injunction  was  transgressed  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  when  "lie  rebuked 
the  nobles,  and  the  rulers,  and  said  unto 
them,  Ye  exact  usury,  every  one  of  hia 
brother.  .  .  .  Then  held  they  their  peace, 
aud  found  nothing  to  answer"  (Neh.  T. 
7,8). 

Vers.  39—42. — We  see  the  way  In  which 
a  poor  Israelite  might  become  a  slave  in  the 
case  of  the  sons  of  the  widow  whose  oil  was 
multiplied  by  Elisha.  "Thy  servant  my 
husband  is  dead;  (and  thou  knowest  that 
thy  servant  did  fear  the  Lord:)  and  the 
creditor  is  come  to  take  unto  him  my  two 
sons  to  be  bondmen  "  (2  Kings  iv.  1).  And 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  "  Some  also  there 
were  that  said.  We  have  mortgaged  our 
lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might 
buy  corn,  because  of  the  dearth.  .  .  .  And, 
lo,  we  bring  iutn  bondage  our  sons  and  our 
daughters  to  be  servants,  and  some  of  our 
daughters  are  brought  unto  bondage  al- 
ready :  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem 
them;  for  other  men  have  our  lands  and 
vineyards"  (Neh.  v.  3—5).  But  the  fact 
that  an  Israelite  could  not  be  kept  in 
slavery  for  more  tiian  six  years  (Exod.  xxi.  2), 
and  that  the  period  of  his  service  had  to 
be  still  shorter  if  the  jubilee  fell  before  the 
seventh  year,  and  the  further  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  the  jubilee  he  would  not  only 
Ite  frie,  but  recover  any  ancestral  property 
that  he  had  forfeited,  so  that  he  might 
become  once  more  on  an  equality  with  his 
master,    would   have    made    his   position 


totally  different  from  the  hopeless,  helplesa 
state  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  slave,  even  with- 
out the  positive  command  that  he  was  to 
be  treated,  not  as  a  bondservant:  but  as 
an  hired  servant,  and  as  a  sojoomer.  All 
alike,  master  and  bondsman,  were  the  slaves 
of  God,  and  therefore  not  only  were  they, 
so  far,  on  an  equality  one  with  another,  but 
the  master  would  be  encroaching  on  the 
right  of  God  if  he  claimed  God's  slaves  for 
his  own  inalienably. 

Ver.  43. — Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with, 
rigour ;  but  shalt  fear  thy  God,  is  paralleled 
by  the  New  Testament  injunction,  "And, 
ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them, 
forbearing  threatening :  knowing  that  your 
Master  also  is  in  heaven;  neither  is  there 
respect  of  persons  with  him"  (Eph.  vi.  9). 

Vers.  44 — 46. — Slavery  is  not  forbidden 
in  retpect  to  non-Israelites.  The  world 
was  not  yet  ready  for  it,  as  it  was  not  ready 
in  the  days  of  fet.  Paul. 

Vers.  47 — 55. — Rules  are  laid  down  for 
the  case  of  an  Israelite  who  has  sold  him- 
self for  a  slave  to  a  non-Israelite.  In  this 
case  he  is  not  set  free  at  the  end  of  six 
years,  as  he  would  be  if  his  master  were  » 
countryman,  but  in  other  respects  his  treat- 
ment is  to  be  like  that  of  the  man  with 
an  Israelite  master.  He  may  be  redeemed 
by  the  value  of  his  work  down  to  the  jubilee 
being  paid  by  himself  or  his  kinsman ;  he 
is  to  be  set  free  when  tlie  jubilee  comes  at 
any  rate;  he  is  to  be  treated  kindly  while 
continuing  in  hia  master's  service,  and  his 
countrymen  are  to  see  that  no  over-severitj 
is  used. 


HOMILETICS 

Vers.  8 — 34. — The  jubilee,  being  a  year  of  deliverance  and  joy,  came  to  be  a  type  o 
the  Me'^sianic  dispensation,  and  of  the  final  deliverance  and  state  of  happiness  which 
is  still  to  come.  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me;  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
brokenhearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  "  (Isa.  Ixi.  1, 2).  We 
have  our  Lord's  authority  for  saying  that  these  words  bear  spiritual  reference  to  his 
ministry  on  earth  (Luke  iv.  21).  They  are  partially  fulfilled  in  his  kingdom  here,  and 
will  be  fully  accomplished  at  "the  restitution  of  all  things"  (Acts  iii.  21)  in  his 
kingdom  hereafter,  when  his  people  shall  "rest  from  their  labours  "and  be  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  their  debts  and  emancipated  for  ever  from  slavery. 

Vers.  35 — 55. — The  power  of  slavery  was  undermined,  not  at  once  destroyed,  by  the 
Bible.  I.  In  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  accepted  as  a  fact,  not  denounced  or  approved, 
but  recognized  and  gradually  ameliorated.  1.  Hebrew  slaves  are  not  to  be  treated  with 
rigour  (vers.  43,  53),  but  as  hired  servants.  How  difi"erent  from  the  state  of  slaves  in 
the  worKshops  of  Greece  and  Romel  2.  In  the  case  of  Hebrew  slaves,  the  duration  of 
slavery  was  not  to  be  perpetual  At  the  end  of  six  years  every  slave  was  to  be  restored 
to  liberty,  and  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  at  the  utmost  he  was  to  be  replaced  in  a  tociai 
position  which  might  equal  his  master's  (vers,  28,  54). 
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IT.  Tn  the  New  Tkstament.  It  is  still  accepted  as  a  fact.  But:  1.  A  princi[)le  U 
laid  down,  which,  like  kaven  leavening  the  whole  lump,  couM  not  but  cauKo  it« 
destruction.  "  Ye  masters  .  .  .  your  Miistor  also  "(or,  aa  it  would  be  bitter  tniuslatod, 
**  your  and  their  Master")  "is  in  heaven  ;  neither  is  tliore  rc«pect  of  p-THonii  with  him  " 
(?^ph.  vi.  9).  "  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am.  If  I  tlien, 
your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet ;  ye  also  oiii;ht  to  wash  one  another's  f««t. 
For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you"  (John  xiii. 
13 — 15).  "Art  thou  called  being  a  servant  (slave)?  care  not  for  it:  but  if  ihou 
mayest  bo  made  free,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant 
(slave),  is  the  Lord's  freeman:  likewise  also  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is  Christ's 
servant  (slave)  "  (1  Cor.  vii.  21,  22).  "  There  is  neither  .  .  .  bond  nor  free:  but  Christ  is 
all,  and  in  all  "(Col.  iii.  11).  2.  An  example  is  given.  St.  Taul  thus  speaks  of  Onesiraus, 
the  runaway  slave,  now  converted  to  Christianity  :  "  I  beseech  the©  for  my  son  Onesimus, 
whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds :  .  .  .  thou  therefore  receive  him,  tliat  is,  mine  own 
bowels.  .  .  .  For  perhaps  he  therefore  departed  for  a  season,  that  thou  shouldest  receive 
him  fur  ever;  not  now  as  a  servant  (slave),  but  above  a  servant  (slave),  a  brother 
beloved,  6|  eeially  to  me,  but  how  much  more  unto  thee,  both  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the 
Lord?  If  thou  count  me  therefore  a  partner,  receive  him  as  myself"  (Philem.  10 — 17). 
Contrast  the  feeling  entertained  coutemporaueously  towards  slaves  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  "Their  growing  power  was  sometimes  restrained  by  legalized  murder;  they 
were  sold  without  remorse;  they  were  tortured  and  beaten  and  crucified  without  pity. 
Even  Cicero  apologizes  to  Atticus  for  being  affected  by  the  death  of  his  slave"  (Words- 
worth, 'Church  History,'  ch.  xxiii.). 

III.  Teaching  in  the  second  centuby.  **  We  ought,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
*•  to  treat  our  slaves  as  ourselves.  They  are  men  as  we  are ;  and  there  is  the  same  God 
of  bond  and  free;  and  we  ought  not  to  jiunish  our  brethren  when  they  sin,  but,  to 
reprove  them.  Whatever  we  do  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  of  Christ's  brethren,  we  do 
to  him  "  ('  Pa?dag.,'  p.  307,  as  quoted  by  Wordsworth). 

IV.  Slow  but  certain  extinction  op  slavebt.  There  was  a  long  battle  to  be 
fought  between  the  selfish  and  the  Christian  instinct ;  but  slavery  could  not  coexist  with 
Christianity,  and  wherever  Christianity  now  stretches,  slavery,  though  it  may  still 
linger  hers  and  there,  is  condemned  by  public  sentiment  and  doomed  to  eztinctioa. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Th«f allow  year.  Ch.  xxv.  1—7  ;  cf.  Dent.  xxxi.  10—13.  We  have  here  a  oerCTnonial 
appendix  to  the  fourth  commandment.  The  land  must  have  its  sabbath  as  well  as 
man,  and  so  every  seventh  year  was  to  be  fallow  year  for  the  ground.  The  necessity  of 
giving  land  rest  is  recognized  still  in  agriculture.  Continual  cropjnng  imiwverishes 
a  soif,  and  reduces  it  eventually  to  barrenness.  This  was  one  of  the  grave  char^ies 
made  by  political  economists  against  the  slavery  of  North  America,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inefficiency  of  slave  labour,  the  land  was  subjected  to  a  monotonous 
process  of  cropping,  and  in  consequence  killed.  The  finest  virgin  soil  was  being  reduced 
to  wilderness,  tor  the  land  was  allowed  neither  variety  nor  rest.'  This  arrangement  in 
Israel,  therefore,  was  economically  most  wise.  But  "  the  sabbath  of  the  fields  "  had  a 
wider  basis  than  this  mere  natural  one.     It  was  attended  by  most  important  religious 

results.  -c^       t 

I.  The  fallow  yeab  proclaimed  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Lobd.  J?  or  u 
the  fourth  commandment  really  implies  that  the  people,  called  from  their  own  work 
to  do  God's  work  on  God's  day,  belong  to  him,  and  so  are  under  obligation  to  obey  this 
call,  in  the  very  same  way  the  claim  that  the  land  should  rest  proclaims  that  the  land 
is  bis.  What  was  thus  claimed  in  Canaan  is  only  part  of  a  still  wider  claim ;  for  "  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dvveil  therein. 
For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods"  (I's.  xxiv 
1,  2).     The  demand  for  "  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land  "  is  for  "  a  sabbath  for  tb« 

»  Of.  Caimes'  '  Slave  Power,'  p.  56,  eta. 
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Lord."  He  thus  stamps  the  land  as  his,  and  had  we  the  clear  vision,  we  might  see  the 
"  sign  manual "  of  the  Lord  upon  all  the  world. 

n.  The  fallow  teab  changed  agbicultubal  into  pastobal  lifk.  The  people  of 
necessity  gave  greater  attention  to  the  rearing  and  the  tending  of  cattle.  It  is  evident 
from  ver.  7  that  the  care  of  the  cattle  and  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  was  specially  con- 
templated by  the  arrangement.  National  life  would  become  in  consequence  more 
idyllic.  A  wholesome  change  would  thus  be  introduced  eveiy  seventh  year,  and  the 
people  would  morally  be  improved.  The  population  would  become  more  and  more 
humane,  and  the  whole  country  profit  thereby. 

Now,  in  pastoral  countries  there  is  of  necessity  more  time  for  pensive  meditation 
and  thought.  Pastoral  life  is  in  the  interests  of  reflection.  It  is  a  providential  aid 
thereto.  Hence  we  see  in  the  sabbatic  year  the  condition  supplied  for  greater  thought- 
fulness  and  reflection.  If  we  compare  the  blank  intellectual  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers,  ground  down  by  ceaseless  toil,  with  the  thoughtful,  poetic  mood  often  met 
with  among  shepherds,  we  can  have  no  difiBculty  in  recognizing  the  great  moral  import- 
ance of  a  pastoral  year. 

III.  The  fallow  year  was  a  fine  exebcisb  fob  the  national  faith.  For  men 
would  naturally  ask,  "  What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year  ?  "  (ver.  20).  And  to  this 
the  Lord  made  answer,  "  Then  I  will  command  my  blessing  upon  you  in  the  sixth 
year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years"  (ver.  21).  For  a  nation  to  prepare 
for  this  fallow  year  required  great  faith  in  God.  The  sixth  year  was  a  year  of  "  great 
expectations;"  they  looked  to  God  to  provide  for  the  coming  year  of  rest,  and  thus 
were  drawn  up  to  an  exercise  of  faith  and  hope  of  the  most  profitable  description.  Amid 
our  multiplied  methods  of  livelihood  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  Divine 
hand  altogether,  and  of  living  a  low  life  of  sight.  And  yet,  by  periodic  returns  of  hard 
times  and  difficulties,  the  Lord  is  still  calling  on  us  for  faith  in  him,  to  enable  us  to 
serve  him.  He  still  desires  us  to  exercise  this  faith  in  him,  that  none  of  us  shall  ever 
suff'er  real  loss  in  seeking  to  serve  him.  "  So  those  who  abstain  from  their  labours  upon 
the  sabbath,"  says  an  old  writer  in  this  connection,  "  it  shall  never  impoverish  them, 
for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  week-days  shall  supply  all  their  wants ;  so  the  Lord 
promised,  when  they  shall  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  serve  him  at  their  feasts,  that  he 
would  keep  their  land  from  the  incursion  of  their  enemies  (Exod.  xxxiv.  24).  We 
see  also  (Josh.  r.  1,  2),  when  they  were  circumcised,  the  Lord  struck  such  s  fear 
and  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Canaanites,  that  they  durst  not  touch  them,  as 
Simeon  and  Levi  killed  the  Shechemites  when  tbey  were  newly  circumcised.  Never 
man  yet  got  hurt  in  the  service  of  God;  ha  shall  still  find  the  Lord'tf  protecting 
hand  and  blessing  in  his  service." 

IV.  The  fallow  teab  bbouqht  into  pbominence  thb  obkat  tbuth  about  thb 
BBOTHERHOOD  OF  MAN.  Although  the  land  waa  to  lie  fallow,  it  gave  much  in  the  way 
of  spontaneous  growth.  This  became  public  and  common  property,  so  that  servant, 
and  maid,  and  hired  servant,  and  stranger,  as  well  as  the  rightful  owner,  "had  all 
things  common."  In  fact,  there  was,  to  adopt  the  modem  phraseology,  a  *'  oommime  " 
established  in  Canaan  so  far  as  the  produce  of  the  sabbatic  year  was  concerned.  Was 
this  not  a  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  of  the  obligation  to  make  some 
provision  for  poorer  brethren?  It  was  thtis  the  year  of  charity,  when  all  alike  sat  at 
the  table  of  the  Divine  bounty,  and  realized  thereat  their  common  relation. 

It  was  a  similar  outcome  of  the  religious  spirit  which  occurred  at  Pentecost.  Then 
"  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul :  neither  said 
any  of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own ;  but  they  had 
all  things  common"  (Acts  iv.  32).  And  although  the  Christian  commune  did  not 
work  well,  but  broke  down  speedily,  it  showed  the  true  tendency  of  inspired  men. 
The  obligation  under  which  they  live  to  do  their  best  for  all  about  them,  especially  for 
those  of  the  household  of  faith,  is  cheerfully  and  gladly  recognized.  And  possibly,  in 
the  perfect  world  and  sabbath  of  the  spirit,  this  community  of  goods  will  be  found 
workable,  the  selfish  elements  which  now  cause  friction  having  entirely  disappeared. 

V.  The  fallow  teab  afforded  special  facilities  fob  pbomotino  national 
KDUOATiON.  It  is  evident  from  Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 13  that  the  sabbatic  year  was  to  be  a 
season  of  special  study  of  the  Law.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  with  which  it  began  was 
t"  be  devoted  to  the  public  reading  of  it.     Not  only  the  adults,  male  and  fenukle,  but 
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troperly  find  its  expression  in  the  words  of  the  Psahn  (cxu.  I'J),  which  celebrates  the 
hvine  Law,  "  I  am  a  str.tnp;er  in  tlie  earth  :  hitle  not  thy  ooniinandinents  from  me." 
A  pil<^rim  people  in  exteni|>orized  tents  applied  theiuselvea  ia  the  sabbatic  year  to  the 
study  of  God's  comniandnients. 

Thus  national  education  was  promoted,  and  this  education  was  of  such  a  character 
that  "the  revival  of  religion  "  must  have  resulted  if  the  sabb.itic  years  bad  been  faith- 
fully kept.  It  would  seem  from  such  a  passa^^e  as  Jer.  xxxiv.  14,  however,  that  Israel 
was  not  careful  about  tlie  sabbatic  year,  and  the  result  was  jnd.;ment  without  tnercy 
(Jor.  xxxiv.  17 — 22).  The  institution  was  most  valuable,  iiiMrallv  and  spiritually,  but 
it  was  disrc^\rded  by  an  apostatizing  people,  who  came  io  couseiiueuce  Luto  an  iiibcri- 
tance  of  judgment  rather  than  of  blessing. — R.  M.  E. 

The  jubilee.  Cb.  xxv.  8—55;  cf  Isa.  Ixi.  1—13;  Luke  It.  18,  19.  We  have  here 
a  further  appendix  to  the  fourth  commandment.  After  seven  sabbntic  years  there 
came  anotber  year,  called  the  jubilee,  wliich  was  also  sabbatic,  and  tlnrinij  which  there 
was  to  be  a  universal  restitution.  The  trumpet  was  to  be  blown  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  the  captives  were  then  to  be  relea.sed,  the  unfortunate  ones  who  had  been 
compelled  to  part  with  their  inheritance  had  it  restored  to  them,  and  there  was  a 
pcneral  restoration  of  heart  and  of  hope  thron<j;hout  the  land.  It  was  the  year  of 
liberty,  of  comfort,  of  restoration;  in  one  word,  it  was  every  half-century  a  bloodle-sg 
revolution,  giving  to  the  entire  nation  the  opportunity  of  a  new  departure. 

L  The  jubilee  was  pre-eminently  the  Lord's,  and  as  such  was  a  hai^lowrd 
TEAR.  The  fallow  year  was  a  year  of  rest  unto  the  land,  the  jubilee  was  a  year  of 
liberty  and  release  unto  the  people,  and,  as  the  year  which  was  reached  after  a  series 
of  seven  sabbatic  years,  it  was  hallowed  as  no  otlier  year  was  hallowed,  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord..  Ilis  will  ruled  all  the  year,  just  as  his  will  is  pre-eminently  regarded  on  the 
snbbath  days.  Now,  the  principle  embodied  in  the  jubilee  was  this:  "All  members  of 
the  community  are  the  direct  servants  of  Jehovah,  not  the  servants  of  men,  and  thej 
must  therefore  have  an  unfettered  body  and  unencumbered  estate,  in  order  to  liv« 
worthy  of  their  vocation."'  Hence  God  gave  his  people  in  the  jubilee  who  had  become 
"servants  of  men"  through  the  pressure  of  the  times,  release  froui  their  bou'  age;  he 
gave  those  of  them  who  had  disposed  of  their  estates,  which  they  could  only  disfxjse  of 
until  the  jubilee,  a  new  gift  of  their  inheritance ;  he  gave  every  exile  from  his  home 
and  family  through  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  right  to  return  to  his  family  and  begin 
life  amid  the  old  associations  and  without  encumbrance.  This  was  surely  to  show  that 
his  service  is  perfect  freedom,  and  that  when  his  will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  ought  to 
be,  men  shall  have  such  social  privileges  and  such  adequate  temporal  provision  as  will 
make  life  an  antepast  of  heaven  I 

The  only  exception  to  the  law  of  restoration  was  the  case  of  a  house  in  a  walled 
town,  which,  if  not  redeemed  within  a  year,  mijht  become  the  inalienable  inheritance 
of  the  buyer.  It  was  only  by  some  little  possibility  of  this  kind  that  the  stranger 
oould  have  any  footing  in  the  holy  land  at  all.  The  growth  of  cities,  and  of  the  civili- 
Eation  which  cities  bring,  was  thus  provided  for.  If  every  house  as  well  as  field 
reverted  to  its  former  owners,  every  jubilee  would  have  witnessed  an  emigration  of  all 
but  the  descendants  of  the  old  proprietors,  and  business  would  have  been  brought  to 
an  utter  standstill.  We  see  in  this  exception  the  possibility  of  m  foreign  and  advan- 
tageous element  amid  tlie  native  population. 

II.  There  was  a  slavery  which  terminated,  and  a  slavery  which  did  not 
TERMINATE,  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  JuniLEE.  The  slavery  which  did  terminate  was 
that  into  which  a  Jewish  debtor  had  entered,  in  order  to  give  his  service  in  lieu  of  the 
debt.  In  fact,  slavery  was  the  form  that  the  ba-ikruptcy  laws  took  in  Palestine.  It 
would  be  well  if  some  such  system  were  eniralted  on  our  own  jurisprudence.  A  man 
who  has  got  unfortunately  into  difficulties  might  thus  honourably  redeem  his  position 
and  his  character,  instead  of  compromising  both  by  availing  himself  of  present  legal 
facilities. 

On  the  other  baud,  foreigners  or  natives  of  Canaan  might  become  perpetual  tlAvm  u 


»  Ew.ild'i  •  Antiquities  of  Israel,'  pp.  878,  379. 
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tbe  Jews.  In  so  doing,  they  shared  in  Jewish  privileges,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
Jewish  training.  This  was  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  Besides,  their 
conaderate  treatment  was  carefully  secured  by  the  Law  of  God.  It  was  right,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  thus  be  unmistakably  exhibited  that  other  nations  were  only  "  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to  the  Lord's  own  people.  This  was  what  slavery 
among  the  Jews  embodied^ 

IIL  The  jubilee  was  the  type  of  gospel  tdces.  Our  Lord  appropriated  the 
prophecy  delivered  by  Isaiah, "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ;  because  the 
Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind 
up  the  brokenhearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
to  them  that  are  bound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  lii.  1,  2 ; 
cf.  Luke  iv.  18,  19).  We  are  living  consequently  amid  the  glorious  privileges  of  the 
Lord's  acceptable  year.  The  gospel,  as  preached  to  men,  is  the  trumpet  blown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  jubilee.  It  is  blown  over  the  completed  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
It  proclaims,  therefore-^ 

1.  The  pardon  of  sin.  Sin  constitutes  the  great  debt,  and  as  sin-burdened  hearts 
feel,  the  pardon  of  sin  is  the  great  release.     What  a  liberty  forgiveness  brings  I 

2.  The  gospel  proclaims  freedom  from  the  power  of  sin.  For  if  God  gave  us  liberty 
to  sin  with  impunity,  it  would  be  no  real  blessing.  He  gives  us  through  Christ  and 
his  Spirit  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  He  takes  away  the  love  of  sin,  which 
is  the  real  liberty. 

3.  The  gospel  proclaims  the  sanctity  of  family  life.  Just  as  in  the  jubilee  broken 
family  circles  were  restored  again,  and  social  enjoyments  regained,  so  the  gospel  exalts 
the  family  as  the  unit,  and  sets  its  highest  sanctions  round  the  home. 

4.  The  gospel  has  wrought  steadily  towards  the  liberties  of  men.  For  while  there 
was  no  ".servile  war"  proclaimed  in  the  apostolic  time,  but  seeds  of  liberty  were  left 
to  fructify  in  the  bosom  of  the  race,  we  know  they  have  sprung  into  vigorous  being, 
and  that  it  is  pre-eminently  to  the  force  of  gospel  truth  and  principle  the  battle  c/ 
freedom  and  its  victory  are  due. 

5.  And  the  gospel  is  the  charter  of  aM  wise  reform.  It  might  be  shown  that  true 
progress  and  the  bloodless  revolutions  of  such  countries  as  England  and  America  are 
due  to  the  force  of  gospel  principles  making  their  hallowed  way  among  men.  It  is 
only  so  far  as  the  will  of  God  is  regarded  in  the  politics  and  policy  of  nations  that  true 
progress  and  needful  revolutions  shall  be  secured. 

IV.  The  jubilee  is  also  the  type  of  the  eveblastino  best.  "  There  remaineth," 
we  are  told,  "  a  sablatism  to  the  people  of  God  "  (Heb.  iv.  9).  This  jubilee  of  Creation 
is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  trump  of  God  (1  Thess.  iv.  16).  And  regarding  the  heavenly 
state,  we  may  in  this  connection  remark — 

1.  That  heaven  will  he  an  everlasting  sabbath.  If  the  jubilee  was  a  sabbath  extend- 
ing over  a  year,  heaven  is  to  be  a  sabbath  extending  over  an  eternity.  All  time,  if 
such  an  element  is  recognized  in  eternity,  will  prove  consecrated  there. 

2.  All  wrongs  shall  then  be  righted.  All  the  hardens  and  injustices  and  sorrows 
which  we  endure  here  will  give  place  in  the  jubilee  of  heaven  to  the  utmost  justice  and 
the  most  scrupulous  reward. 

3.  The  Divine  family  shall  he  complete.  The  scattered  children  of  Grod  shall  be 
restored  to  their  rightful  place  in  the  great  family  circle,  and  the  home-feeling  shall  be 
the  heritage  of  alL 

4.  And  everlasting  progress  shaU  characterize  the  everlasting  rest.  For  if  progress 
towards  perfection  is  life's  most  real  joy,  we  can  see  how  heaven  itself  can  afford  a  field 
for  it.  God's  infinite  nature  and  boundless  operations  will  not  be  comprehended  in  a 
flash  of  intuition;  but  insight  will  be,  let  us  thankfully  believe,  the  steady  growth  of 
ages.— R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 7,  18 — 22. — The  sabbatie  year.  At  the  close  of  the  original  week  the 
sabbath  of  the  seventh  day  was  given  ;  that  of  the  seventh  year,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
Hebrews  into  Canaan.  The  former  was  a  memorial  of  creation  ;  the  latter,  of  redemp- 
tion. These  are  intimately  related.  There  are  correspondences  between  the  old 
creation  and  the  new — the  material  and  the  spiritual.  The  grand  effect  of  redemption 
will  be  the  constitution  of  a  new  creation,  in  which  the  mundane  system  will 
participate. 
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I.  The  seventh  year  was  a  "  sabrath  of  the  i^and."  Then :  1.  The  toQ  re 
mained  untilled.  (1)  In  other  years  it  wa»  ciistoiimry  to  sow  the  grain  after  the  Vn»t 
of  Ingathering,  and  the  vines  were  pruned  In  tlio  spring.  While  wa  are  in  thlH  world 
the  greater  ptirtion  of  our  time  should  be  occupied  in  its  concerns.  This  is  God's  ofder. 
The  thing  in  hand  should  be  done  with  might.  (2)  In  this  year  no  se.  d  wtw  Bown,  and 
there  was  no  (iressing  of  vines.  The  affairs  of  this  world  must  not  engr<>H«  all  our  'time 
and  care  (3)  The  sentiment  of  religion  must  be  with  us  in  our  earthly  busitiesn. 
Religion  must  limit  the  time  it  claims  -the  intensity  with  which  it  is  pursued.     Thus  : 

2.  The  pi-oph  were  taught  to  trust  God.  (1)  They  lived  upon  tlie  natural  productive- 
ness of  the  soil.  Hut  not  without  the  blessing  of  God  U{)on  it.  Natural  productiveuesa 
without  the  blessing  of  God  is  a  poor  dependence.  (2)  With  that  blessing,  Huch  wa« 
the  bounty  of  tlie  sixth  year  that  it  carri<d  the  nation  on  to  the  harvest  of  the  eighth 
(see  vers.  21,  22).  Thus  miraculously  was  the  Iruit  of  three  years  brought  forth  \n  one. 
This  was  in  perjictuity  the  miracle  of  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  22;  see  also  Matt.  It.  4). 
(3)  What  reply  to  this  institution  can  those  give  who  would  convict  Moses  as  an 
impostor?  (see  Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11).  No  sensible  man  would  have  made  such  a  law  aa 
this,  unless  ne  acted  under  Divine  direction;  for  the  sixth  year  would  have  refuted  hit 
pretensions.  Thus  also:  3.  The  people  were  taught  to  hope  in  God.  (1)  Every  re- 
currence of  the  sabbatic  year  reminded  them  of  tho  period  before  sin  entered,  in  which 
the  earth  of  its  natural  strength  brought  forth  plenty.  (2)  In  it  too  they  anticipated 
the  jwriod  when,  through  the  redemption  of  the  gospel,  the  curse  shall  be  lifted  from 
the  earth,  and  men  shall  be  released  from  the  burden  ol  labour  (see  Gen.  iii.  17  ;  It.  II, 
12 ;  V.  29 ;  also  Isa.  Ixv.  17—25  ;  Rom.  viii.  18—23  ;  Rev.  xxii.  3). 

II.  Then  the  fruit  of  the  Lord's  land  was  free.  1.  The  land  w  the  Lord*. 
(1)  In  this  law  he  asserted  his  right  as  Landlord  to  impose  conditions  upon  his  people 
when  he  gave  them  possession  of  Canaan.  All  Qtxi  s  gifts  carry  conditions.  This 
should  ever  be  remembered.  (2)  God's  laws  will  regulate  the  new  heavens  and  earth. 
They  will  not  then  be  contravened.  Happy  will  that  state  be.  By  loyalty  to  the 
laws  of  God  we  should  now  anticipate  that  state  as  much  as  in  us  lies.  2.  This  year 
the  tenant  sh'ired  his  benefits  with  all  comers.  (1)  What  fruit  came  spontaneously  was 
free  to  the  iwor — free  to  the  stranger — free  to  the  cattle — free  even  to  the  wild  animal. 
What  a  lesson  of  generosity  1  of  public  spirit!  of  kindness  to  animals  1  Consider 
here  also  the  IHvine  philosophy  of  rights  in  property.  (2)  Note  that  the  resolution  of 
the  primitive  Christian  Church  to  have  all  things  in  common  was  not  without  precedent 
(see  Acts  ii.  44).  Also  that  in  the  light  of  this  precedent  we  may  discern  their 
purpose ;  and  learn  that  when  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh,  of  which 
the  baptism  of  the  Pentecost  was  but  an  instalment,  the  consummation  will  be  happy. 
(3)  But  how  different  are  the  theories  of  our  socialists!  Satan  is  an  adept  at  setting  up 
counterfeits.  The  idle  vagabond  has  no  objection  to  be  the  subject  of  love  from  others, 
if  he  can  thereby  live  on  their  property.  He  would  eat  without  working,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  ai)ostolic  rule  (see  1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  10).  He  has  no  con- 
ception of  those  spiritual  blessings  in  connection  with  which  alone  communism  is  a 
happy  possibility.  (4)  The  feeding  together  of  the  cattle  and  wild  animals  points  to 
the  universality  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  ^see  Isa.  xi.  6 — 9 ;  Ivi  7 — 9  ;  Hos.  ii. 
18 ;  Acts  X.  11,  12).  The  feeding  together  of  the  stranger  and  poor  Hebrew  on  the 
holding  of  the  rich  sets  forth  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel.  'ri>e8e  things  will  be 
blessedly  realized  in  the  sabbaths,  viz.  of  the  millennium,  and  of  the  heavenly  world. 

3.  There  was  a  release  from  debts  (see  Deut.  xv.  1,  2).  (I)  The  gospel  truly  is  "  the 
Lord's  release."     (2)  This  release  will  be  perfected  in  the  heavenly  8tat«. 

III.  The  leistjbe  of  this  year  was  religiously  spent.  1.  The  Law  was  publicly 
read  (see  Deut.  xxxi.  10,  11).  (1)  Our  leisure  should  be  largely  given  to  the  stud''  ot 
the  Word  of  God.  (2)  Leisure  should  be  made  for  this  important  duty.  2.  IJ  not 
religiously  used,  leisure  is  fruitful  in  miichief.  (1)  The  want  of  a  worthy  aim  is  in 
itself  a  gieat  mischief.  The  faculties  suffer.  (2)  The  want  of  a  worthy  aim  implies 
the  pursuit  of  that  which  demoralizes.  We  are  constitutionally  active.  We  cauuot 
sleep  away  existence.  (3)  The  curse  of  labour  is  a  blessing  in  disgtiise.  All  God's 
curses  crop  up  as  blessings  somewhere.  This  must  be  so,  for  he  is  essentially  and 
everlastingly  Good.  Men  who  retire  from  business  should  give  their  leisure  to  Church 
work.— J.  A.  M. 

itEvmous.  2  9 
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Vers.  8 — 17. —  The  jubilee.  The  sabbatt  of  the  seventh  day  is  commemorative  of  th« 
rest  of  God  after  the  work  of  creation,  and  anticipative  of  the  rest  in  heaven  for  hit 
people  after  the  world's  great  week  of  toil  and  sorrow  (see  Heb.  iii.,  iv.).  The  more 
to  impress  these  things  upon  us,  to  keep  alive  our  gratitude,  and  to  stimulate  our  faith 
and  hope,  he  also  instituted  the  sabbaths  of  the  Levitical  system.  Conspicuous 
ftmDDgst  these  are  the  grand  sabbaths  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  viz.  that  of  the 
seventh  year  and  that  of  the  week  of  years.  This  last  comes  now  under  review ;  and 
we  notice — 

I.  The  time  of  the  jubilee.  1.  In  its  astronomical  aspect.  (1)  It  was  regulated 
by  the  sun.  It  was  reckoned  from  the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  Canaan, 
and  recurred  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  harvest.  (2)  It  was  also  regulated  by  the  moon„ 
It  wa?  counted  from  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  that  being  the  month  in  which 
Israel  crossed  the  Jordan.  (3)  It  was  itself  an  important  factor  in  reconciling  solar 
and  lunar  time.  Forty-nine  years  is  a  soli-lunar  cycle.  The  interval  from  the  tenth 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  year  to  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  forty-ninth 
year  is  exactly  six  hundred  lunations.  The  sabbaths  are  all  worked  in,  as  elements 
of  intercalation,  and  the  intercalations  of  the  Levitical  system  are  very  superior  to  those 
of  the  Gregorian  (see  '  Dissertation  Concerning  the  Sabbath;  and  a  Sabbatical  Era,'  in 
the  third  volume  of  King's  'Morsels  of  Criticism').  Who  but  God  could  have 
instituted  a  system  so  scientifically  perfect  ?  (see  Gen.  i.  14).    2.  In  its  theological  aspect, 

(1)  The  jubilee  dated  from  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  Some  compute  that  the  very 
year  in  which  Christ  suffered  was  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  the  last  of  the  Levitical 
series.  (2)  Its  provisions  were  typical  of  gospel  mysteries.  As  the  jubilee  ended  the 
yoke  and  burden  of  the  slave,  so  the  bringing  in  of  the  gospel  released  us  from  the  yoke 
and  burden  even  of  the  ceremonial  Law  itself.  (3)  When  the  gospel  is  received  by 
faith,  it  introduces  us  into  a  spiritual  rest  from  the  burden  and  yoke  of  sin.  (4)  The 
rest  of  the  soul  in  Christ  is  an  earnest  of  the  rest  in  heaven.  This  last  also  springs 
from  the  great  atonement  of  Calvary. 

II.  The  proclamation  of  the  jobilee.  1.  This  foreshadowed  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  (1)  It  was  by  sound  of  trumpet.  Some  suppose  that  the  jubilee  had  its  name 
(hzv)  from  a  particular  sound  of  the  trumpet.  The  word  johel  (hz")  is  used  for  a 
trumpet  in  Exod.  xix.  13.     The  gospel  should  have  a  certain  sound  (see  1  Cor.  xiv.  8). 

(2)  The  trumpet  was  sounded  over  the  sacrifices.  This  foreshowed  the  connection 
between  the  great  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  blessings  of  salvation.  The  preaching 
of  the  gospel  is  the  preaching  of  the  cross.  "The  great  liberty  or  redemption  from 
thraldom,  published  under  the  gospel,  could  not  take  place  till  the  great  atonement — 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus — had  been  offered  up  "  (Clarke).  (3)  The  trumpet  was 
sounded  throughout  the  land  (ver.  9).  (o)  If  the  land  of  Canaan  be  taken  as  % 
specimen  of  the  world  at  large,  then  was  this  a  prophecy  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  16 ;  Col.  L  23).  (b)  But 
if  the  land  be  taken  in  a  restricted  sense  as  applicable  to  the  people  of  the  Law  in 
contradistinction  to  the  heathen,  then  the  teaching  is  that  those  only  who  renounce 
sin  by  repentance  are  concerned  in  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  2.  I7ie  trumpet  also 
suggests  the  judgment.  (1)  The  j'obel,  or  trumpet,  sounded  at  the  giving  of  the  Law 
(Kxod.  xix.  13).  It  called  attention  to  the  Law  as  the  standard  by  which  we  shall 
be  judged.  The  trumpet  will  sound  at  the  last  day,  (o)  to  awaken  the  dead 
(1  Cor.  XV.  52) ;  (b)  to  summon  all  men  to  the  tribunal.  (2)  The  jubilee  trumpet 
was  the  trumpet  of  a  seventh  period.  There  was  the  trumpet  of  the  seventh  day; 
again,  of  the  seventh  year;  and  now  again,  of  the  sabbath  of  a  week  of  sabbatic 
periods.  To  these  correspond  the  seventh  of  the  seven  great  trumpets  of  the  Apocalypse, 
whifh  proclaiu;s  the  judgment.  (3)  While  to  the  wicked  the  trumpet  of  the  judgment 
is  a  fearful  alarm,  to  the  good  it  is  a  joyful  sound.  If  we  sing  of  judgment  we  must 
also  sing  of  n.ercy  (Ps.  ci.  1).     The  seventh  trumpet  heralds  in  the  reign  of  peace. 

III.  '1  HK  BLESSIKG8  OF  THE  JXTBILEE.  1.  It  proclaimed  a  release.  (1)  As  to  the 
person.  The  slave  was  released  from  the  hand  of  his  brother;  from  the  hand 
of  the  stranger.  Whom  the  Son  maketh  free  is  free  indeed.  (2)  As  to  the  land. 
Every  man  returned  to  his  possession.  Adam  Clarke  derives  the  word  Jubilee  ('?3V)  from 
hobil  ('?'3"iny  to  cause  to  bring  b»ck,  because  estates,  etc.,  which  had  been  alienated, 
were  than  nought  back  to  their  primitiTe  owners.    No  trua  believer  can  be  deprlyad  al 
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his  share  in  the  land  of  promise  (aco  Eph.  i.  14  ;  Hcb.  xi.  9—14).  2.  It  una  a  season  of 
foy.  (1)  The  iKK)r  then  rejoiced  in  jilonty.  In  the  sabbatic  year  the  fruit  of  the 
Lord's  land  was  free.  In  the  year  of  jubilee  every  man  returned  to  his  [Missession. 
(•J)  The  generous  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  the  poor.  No  doubt  there  were  cliurls. 
Such  jMjrsons  are  never  to  be  envied;  least  of  all  in  a  season  of  rejoicinp.  Heaven 
would  be  hell  to  the  churl.  (3)  The  spectacle  of  blessedness  perio<iically  witnessed  in 
sabbatic  years  and  jubilees  encouraged  generous  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action. 
Happy  is  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers,  23 — 34. — Redemption.  This  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
jubilee;  and  the  redemption  of  the  Law  prefigured  that  of  the  gospel,  which  also  stan«U 
intimately  related  to  the  glorious  jubilee  of  the  great  future.  In  this  light  we  have  to 
consider — 

I.  Thk  natcke  of  the   bkdejiptton.     This   we   may  view:    1.  In  respect  to  the 

Sissession.  (1)  Canaan  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  earth  at  large.  The 
ebrew  word  for  that  land  (yTR)  is  the  term  also  for  the  whole  world.  In  the  largest 
sense  the  earth  was  given  to  mankind  for  an  inheritance  (Gen.  i.  26 — 29 ;  Ps.  viii.  5—9 ; 
cxv.  10).  If  the  Israelites  were  ever  reminded  that  they  had  their  possession  of 
Canaan  from  God  (ver.  23),  we  must  never  forget  that  we  have  nothing  that  we 
receive  not  (John  iii.  27 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  7 ;  Jas.  L  17).  (2)  The  Hebrews  held  their 
possession  upon  the  tenure  of  faith  and  obedience  (Deut  i.  34 — 36;  xxi.  15 — 20;  Heb. 
iii.  18,  19).  Such  also  is  the  tenure  upon  which  the  earth  at  large  is  held.  And  as 
the  expulsion  of  Adam  from  Eden  vividly  brought  home  to  him  his  forfeiture  of  right  to 
the  earth,  so  did  the  forfeiture  of  Canaan  keep  alive  in  the  Israelite  the  remembrance 
of  the  consequences  of  the  Fall.  (3)  The  land  of  Canaan  was  not  only  a  specimen 
of  the  earth  at  large,  but  also  of  a  type  of  the  new  earth  of  the  future.  Eden  also  was 
a  "like  figure."  Like  the  garden,  Canaan  was  "the  glory  of  all  lands"  (Deut. 
viii.  7 — 10;  Ezek.  xx.  6,  15).  So  in  the  institution  of  the  law  of  redemption  we  have 
bodied  forth  the  means  by  which  we  shall  recover  our  interest  in  the  earth  (see  Luke 
xxi.  28;  Kom.  viii.  23  ;  Eph.  i.  14  ;  iv.  30).  (4)  While  Satan  is  the  god  of  this  world, 
the  true  heir  may  be  kept  out  of  his  inheritance,  but  his  title  cannot  be  ultimately 
defeated.  This  was  one  of  the  important  lessons  of  the  jubilee,  and  of  the  law  of 
redemption  (vers.  23,  24,  28;  see  also  Eph.  i.  4;  Heb.  xi.  9 — 14).  (5)  As  the 
possessions  of  the  Levites  were  inalienable  (ver.  34),  so  the  "  kingdom  of  priests  "  shall 
for  ever  enjoy  their  possessions  in  the  renovated  earth  (1  Pet.  ii.  5;  Kev.  i.  6).  We 
may  view  this  subject :  2.  Jn  respect  to  the  person.  (1)  By  sin  we  have  not  only 
forfeited  our  right  to  Eden,  to  Canaan,  to  the  old  earth,  to  the  new  earth,  but  we  have 
also  become  enslaved.  The  habit  of  evil  is  a  chain  of  iron.  The  terror  of  death  is 
formidable  bondage.  The  tyranny  of  Satan  is  merciless.  Bad  enough  to  have  ou' 
liberties  sold  to  a  fellow-man;  but  to  be  sold  over  to  this  "stran_'er"  from  thf 
infernal  world  is  intolerable.  (2)  But  there  is  redemption  for  the  Hebrew  slave.  He 
may  redeem  himself  if  he  have  the  means.  His  next  of  kin  has  the  right  of  redemptior 
(vers.  25,  26).  He  may  be  redeemed  by  his  brother  Hebrew  (see  Neh.  v.  8).  S'j  to  the 
truly  penitent,  who  like  the  Hebrews  are  the  people  of  the  Law,  there  is  the  redemption 
of  the  gospel.  (3)  But  the  Law  has  no  provision  for  the  redemption  of  the  stranger  who 
cannot  purchase  freedom  for  himself.  Yet  might  he  be  the  subject  of  mercy.  The 
gospel  reaches  those  whom  the  Law  discourages.  The  pagan  slave  migtit  become 
a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  be  released  in  accordance  with  the  Law.  ^o  those  who  are 
furthest  off  may  in  true  repentance  be  brought  nigh  to  God.  (4)  But  the  mercy  of  the 
gosj^el  has  its  limits.  It  may  be  forfeited  by  obstinacy.  It  may  also  be  forfeited  by  neglect. 
A  year  only  is  allowed  in  which  to  redeem  a  house  in  a  city  (ver.  30).  The  house  is  a 
common  figure  for  the  people ;  and  the  interpretation  of  the  year  of  recovery  may  be 
seen  in  Isa.  Ixi.  2 ;  Ixiii.  4  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  If  taken  in  time,  the  whole  city  of  God  may 
be  redeemed  ;  but  the  period  of  probation  missed,  the  case  is  liopeless.     Consider — 

IL  The  QUALiFiCATioNa    of    the    bedeemer.     1.  A  dave  might  redeem  himself. 
(1)  That  is,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  his  hand.    Under  favourable  conditions  of  earning  and 
saving,  this  might  become  possible.     (2)  But  when  the  slave  is  the  siuner  and  he  is 
V>ndage  to  the  justice  of  God,  this  is  im{X)ssible.    Our  deeds  are  sin.    And  tit     wag 
of  sia  ii>  death.    2.  The  ntar  kinsman  ii  the  Icjai  redtemtr.    (1)  Thi«  kinamAS  was  a 
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type  of  Christ.  Bishop  Patrick  quotes  a  rahhi,  who  says,  **  This  Redeemer  it  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  David."  Job  speaks  of  Messiah  as  his  Redeemer  (xix.  25).  So  is 
he  elsewhere  termed  in  Scripture  (see  Isa.  lix.  20 ;  Rom.  xi.  26).  (2)  To  be  qualified 
to  redeem,  Jesus  became  our  Kinsman  by  taking  up  our  nature.  As  any  Hebrew  brother 
might  become  a  redeemer,  so  Jesus,  in  oiu"  flesh,  became  "  the  brother  of  every  man," 
that  he  might  redeem.  Job  speaks  of  seeing  his  Redeemer  in  his  flesh,  or  incarnate — for 
this  I  take  to  be  the  sense.  (3)  Every  near  kinsman  may  not  have  it  in  his  power  to 
become  a  Goel  or  Redeemer.  No  mere  human  being  can  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  his 
brother  (Ps.  xlix,  7).  But  Christ  is  a  competent  Redeemer,  having  in  his  Godhead  all 
resources.  (4)  We  can  imitate  Christ  as  redeemers  of  our  brethren  only  by  endeavour- 
\n^  instrumi  ntally  to  recover  thcra  from  the  snares  of  Satan.  (5)  What  a  blessing  is 
liberty  1    "  Whom  the  Son  maketh  free  is  free  indeed." — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  35 — 55. — Justice  and  mercy.  The  equity  of  the  Mosaic  laws  has  striking 
illustrations  in  the  words  now  under  review.     We  see  it — 

I.  In  THE  KINDNESS  ENJOINED  TOWABDS  THE  POOE.  1.  Theirnecessities  are  to  be  relieved. 
(1)  Though  they  be  strangers.  The  stranger  "  with  "  the  Hebrew,  and  so,  subject  to 
his  law,  is  recognized  as  a  brother  (see  vers.  35,  36).  (2)  Usury  is  not  to  be  taken 
from  the  pour.  "  That  thy  brother  may  live."  Rights  of  property  must  n^t  override 
those  of  existence  (Matt.  vi.  25).  "  That  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee."  The  hands 
of  the  poor  are  as  necessary  to  the  rich  as  is  the  wealth  of  the  rich  to  the  poor.  2.  The 
reasons  for  mercy  are  edifying.  (1)  '*  I  am  the  Lord  your  God."  I  stand  in  covenant 
relationship  to  you.  I  have  a  right  to  require  this  of  thee.  (2)  I  "  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  remembrance  of  thy  miseries  in  Egypt  should  influence 
thee  to  consider  those  of  the  poor  stranger  by  thee.  (3)  I  "  gave  you  the  land  of 
Canaan."  Gratitude  to  me  should  move  thee.  I  can  yet  more  gloriously  reward  thy 
mercy  in  giving  thee  inheritance  in  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

II.  In  the  kindness  enjoined  towards  the  slave.  1.  The  Hebrew  must  show  it, 
(1)  Not  to  his  brother  only,  but  also  towards  the  stranger.  (2)  Yet  there  is  a  diflereuce. 
The  Hebrew  slave  goes  out  in  the  jubilee;  but  the  power  of  a  Hebrew  master  over  the 
stranger  is  not  then  removed.  This  law  prefigured  the  dominion  which  the  righteous 
will  have  over  the  wicked  in  the  morning,  viz.  of  the  resurrection  (see  Ps.  xlix.  14). 
(3)  The  stranger,  by  becoming  a  proselyte,  might  claim  the  privilege  of  the  Hebrew.  So 
may  the  wicked,  by  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  become  a  Chris- 
tian, and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  righteous.  2.  The  stranger  must  shoio  it.  (1)  The 
stranger  is  presumed  to  be  not  so  merciful  as  the  Hebrew.  Privileges  of  grace  should 
make  men  generous.  (2)  The  cruelty  of  the  wicked  must  be  restrained  by  the  laws  ot 
the  good. 

III.  In  the  detekmination  of  the  bansom  price.  In  this  determination  :  1.  TJie 
rate  of  wages  is  an  element.  The  principles  of  hired  service  should  be  remembered  by 
masters  in  the  treatment  of  slaves.  2.  This  rate  was  then  multiplied  into  the  years 
prospective  to  the  jubilee.  (1)  This  determination  of  the  rate  was  in  favour  of  the  slave ; 
for  if  the  law  had  not  settled  it,  then  it  must  be  settled  by  agreement,  in  which  case 
the  master  would  be  in  a  position  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  to  the  prejudice  of  the  slave. 
Law  should,  for  the  same  reason,  control  the  claims  of  landlords  where  they  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  their  tenantry.  (2)  In  this  law  there  is  equity  also  with  res  peer,  to 
the  master.  Any  difi'erence  in  the  value  to  him  of  a  slave  over  that  of  a  hired  servant 
is  compensated  in  the  risk  of  life,  in  which,  after  the  redemption,  he  has  now  no 
pecuniary  concern. 

IV.  In  the  difference   of  the  law   RELATnra  to   a    COUNTBT  house  as  COMPARE! 

WITH  A  HOUSE  IN  A  WALLED  CITY.  1.  The  country  house  returned  to  the  owner  of  the 
land.  (1)  This  house  is  presumed  to  be  simply  a  residence.  The  inconvenience  of 
removal  of  residence  is  not  formidable.  (2)  To  a  Christian  the  removal  of  residence 
from  this  world  should  not  be  formidable.  2.  The  house  in  the  walled  city  did  not  to 
return.  (1)  Such  a  house  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  place  of  business.  In  this  case, 
establishment  in  a  locality  is  often  of  great  importance.  Landlords  should  consider 
the  interests  of  their  tenants  as  well  as  their  own.  (2)  But  within  the  first  twelvs 
months  after  the  sale  of  a  house  in  a  walled  city,  the  owner  had  a  power  of  redemption. 
This  was  before  the  business  could  be  said  to  be  eatablished.     It  gave  the  seller  sb 
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opportunity  to  repent  of  •  bargain  wlii(;h  may  have  1  ecu  forced  ujwn  him  by  the 
pressure  of  a  temporary  necessily.  (3)  What  a  mercy  that  the  tinner  haa  apace  for 
repentance ! — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Divine  discipline.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  atriklne  Insti- 
tutions which  Qod  gave  to  IsraeL  It  was,  in  a  iii^^h  decree,  disciplinary.  Rightly 
taken,  it  would  engrave  sacred  truth  on  their  minds  more  deeply  and  etlixitually  than 
either  word  or  rite.     It  was  calculated — 

I.  To   TKACH   THEM    THE   TRUTH    A8   TO   THE   DlVINK   OWNlTRSnn*.        God    claimed     tO 

be  the  One  Proprietor  of  the  land.  He  had  given  it  to  the  nation  by  his  direct  guidance, 
and  by  his  interjwsing  power.  To  him  it  belonged,  and  those  who  occupied  were  to 
feel  that  they  held  everything  at  his  good  pleasure.  What  could  more  eflectually  and 
impressively  teach  this  than  the  right  which  God  reserved,  to  require  them  to  do  what 
he  thought  was  best  with  the  soil — to  cultivate  it  or  to  leave  it  untilled  ?  How  difficult 
we  6nd  it  to  realize  as  we  should  that  we  hold  everything  as  tenants  at  the  D.vine 
will ;  that  we  must  be  ready  at  his  word  to  lay  down  that  which  we  most  regard  as 
"  our  own ; "  that  we  are  but  "  strangers  and  sujourners  with  God  "  (ver.  23) ! 

II.  To   INCULCATE     MODERATION     IN     THE     USE     OF     THAT     WHICH     THEY     POSSESSED. 

Making  haste  to  be  rich,  men  too  often  exhaust  themselves  and  the  objects  on  which 
they  work.  How  often  is  land  impoverished  by  the  incessant  demand  the  agriculturist 
makes  upon  it!  God  demanded  that  the  rich  land  he  gave  Israel  should  not  be 
rendered  infertile  by  their  drawing  immo<ierately  on  its  virtue.  He  would  have  us  use 
prudently,  as  those  who  look  forward,  the  things  which  he  puts  in  our  power.  The 
lesson  particularly  applies,  in  our  time,  to  the  use  we  make  of  our  physical  and  mental 
powers ;  we  should  give  these  full  measure  of  rest,  a  restorative  sabbath,  that  they 
may  serve  us  the  better  and  the  longer. 

III.  To   ENCOtJBAQE  A   6EN8E  OF   BROTHERHOOD    AND    KINDNESS    OF    HEART.       (Vera. 

6,  7.)  Of  that  which  was  spontaneously  produced  all  might  freely  partake.  The  land 
was  for  the  nation,  and  not  merely  for  those  whose  names  were  enrolled  as  proprietors. 
The  husbandman  was  to  be  trained  to  see  his  neighbours,  whatever  their  condition  or 
relation  to  himself,  gathering  the  fruits  of  his  land.  This  sabbatic  institution  said 
practically  to  him,  and  says  to  us,  "  God  has  given  the  earth  and  all  it  bears  to  the  many 
and  not  to  the  few,  to  all  classes  of  the  people :  cause  all  to  rejoice  in  the  abundance 
of  his  gifts." 

IV.  To  TEST    THEIB    MORAL   AND  RELIGIOUS    DISPOSITION.        L  It    WOnId    tCSt    their 

obedience.  They  would  be  under  some  temptation  to  make  the  ordinary  use  of  their 
opportunity,  and  to  secure  a  harvest  by  tillage.  This  word  of  the  Lord  tried  them ; 
the  obedient  regarded,  the  disobedient  disregarded,  his  wilL  2.  It  would  also  test  their 
industrial  virtues.  Perhaps  there  was  more  room  left  for  daily  activity  than  some  have 
imagined.  "  Each  day  would  still  present  certain  calls  for  labour  in  the  management 
of  household  affairs,  the  superintendence  or  care  of  the  cattle,  the  husbanding  of  the 
provisions  laid  up  from  preceding  years,  and  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  improvements 
and  repairs."  Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been  some  temptation  to  abuse  the  long 
holiday.  A  wise  man  has  said  that  nothing  is  so  certain  a  criterion  of  character  as  the 
way  in  which  men  spend  their  leisure  hours.  The  idle  are  tempted  to  vacancy  or  folly; 
the  wise  find  an  opportunity  for  (1)  real  recreation,  for  (2)  self-improvement,  for 
(3)  service  of  others,  for  (4)  the  worship  of  God  (see  Deut.  xxxi.  9 — 13). — 0. 

Vers.  8— 55.— Year  of  Jubilee :  L  A  nation's  joy.  On  every  fiftieth  year  of  national 
life,  as  the  sun  went  down  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  sins  of  the  nation 
had  been  forgiven,  and  pe«ce  with  God  was  once  more  assured,  the  sound  of  many 
trumpets  usliered  in  the  blessed  year  of  jubilee.  Then  (1)  the  forfeited  patrimony 
was  restored  to  its  rightful  heir  (vers.  10,  13,  28,  41);  then  (2)  the  bondsmen  were 
free  once  more  (vers.  10,  41— 5 1) ;  then  ^3)  members  of  the  same  family,  long  sepa- 
rated, were  reunited  (vers.  10,  41) ;  then  (4)  the  ties  which  bound  man  to  man  through- 
out all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  nation  were  to  be  recognized  and  honoured  (vera 

12 14,  17,  35.  36)  ;  then  (5)  the  relation  in  which  Israel  stood  to  Jehovah  was  to  be 

distinctly  and  peculiarly  realized  (vers,  17,  18,  23,  38,  55)  ;  and  then  (,6)  in  holy  joy 
the  favoured  natimi  was  to  be  glad  in  the  prosjierity  which  came  from  God  (ver.  19> 
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No  nation  now  can  expect  to  enjoy  such  an  institution  as  this ;  we  must  learn  ta 
dispense  with  such  miraculous  arrangements  as  that  which  made  the  year  of  juhil«« 
a  possible  thing  to  Israel  (vers.  20 — 22).     It  is  our  national  wisdom  to  bring  about,  by 

(1)  wise  and  equal  laws,  and  by  (2)  virtuous  and  godly  lives,  the  happy  estate  in 
which  the  people  of  God  found  themselves  when  the  trumpets  of  jubUee  announced 
that  a  new  era  of  liberty,  sufficiency,  piety,  prosperity,  had  begun. 

A  nation  may  truly  rejoice,  and  may  feel  that  its  jubilee  is  approaching,  when  it  is 
attaining  to:  1.  Freedom  from  degrading  poverty ;  the  community  not  being  constituted 
of  a  few  wealthy  men  and  a  multitude  of  paupers,  but  being  composed  of  those  who 
earn  an  honourable  livelihood  by  self-respectful  industry,  there  being  general,  wide- 
spread prosperity.  2.  The  possession  of  liberty — individual  and  national,  civil  and 
religious ;  every  cruel,  degrading,  injurious  bond  being  broken,  and  all  men  being  free 
to  exercise  their  God-given  faculties  without  hindrance  or  restraint.  3.  Domestic  well- 
being  ;  purity,  love,  order  in  the  household.  4.  Piety  ;  tlie  recognition  of  indebtedness 
to  God,  and  a  full  and  deep  understanding  that  we  are,  above  all  things,  his  servants. 
5.  Charity ;  a  kind  and  generous  regard  to  those  who  are  "  waxen  poor  and  fallen 
into  decay ;  "  a  ready  hand  to  help  the  needy,  and  give  them  a  new  start  in  the  race  of 
life.  Let  a  nation  only  be  advancing  in  these  elements  of  goodness  and  prosperity, 
and  it  may  rejoice  greatly  in  its  inheritance,  for  then  "  God,  even  our  own  God,  will 
bless  it;"  and  though  no  trumpet  sound  the  note  of  jubilee,  then  shall  its  "liglit  break 
forth  as  the  morning  .  .  .  and  its  righteousness  shall  go  before  it ;  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  its  rereward  "  (Isa.  Iviii.  8). — C. 

Vers.  8 — 55. — Yi  ar  of  jubilee :  II.  The  world's  redemption.  The  whole  Christian  era 
is  one  long  year  of  jubilee.  It  is  "the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord"  (Luke  iv.  19). 
That  "  acceptable  year,"  the  fiftieth  year  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  was  a  year  of  (1) 
emancipation  (ver.  10) ;  (2)  readjustment  of  social  relations  (vers.  10,  39 — 41,  43,  64); 
(3)  national  regeneration  (vers.  10,  l^H).  The  land  rested  a  second  year,  and  recovered 
any  virtue  it  may  have  lost,  and  the  old  patrimonies  reverted  to  the  heirs  of  the  original 
owners;  (4)  rest  from  cultivation  (ver.  11);  (5)  abounding  joy. 

These,  in  a  deeper,  a  spiritual  sense,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  era: 

1.  It  is  a  time  of  spiritual  emancipation.  Sin  is  the  slavery  of  the  soul ;  "  men  are 
"holden  with  the  cords  of  their  sins"  (Prov.  v.  22).  They  are  in  the  bondage  of 
selfishness,  or  of  worldliness,  or  of  one  or  other  (or  more  than  one)  of  the  vices,  or  ot 
the  fear  of  man,  or  of  a  foolish  and  frivolous  procrastination.  To  accept  Jesus  Christ 
as  Saviour  of  the  soul  and  Lord  of  the  life  is  to  be  released  from  these  spiritual  fetters. 

2.  Social  readjustment.  Christianity,  indeed,  effects  no  immediate  revolution  in  the 
forms  of  social  life.  It  does  not  say  to  the  slave,  "  Escape  from  thy  master "  (1  Cor. 
vii.  20) ;  it  does  not  give  directions  as  to  the  way  in  which  human  relations  are  to  be 
organized.  But  it  infuses  a  new  spirit  into  the  mitids  of  men ;  it  introduces  those  prin- 
ciples of  righteousness  and  those  feelings  of  considerateness  which  silently,  but  meet 
effectually,  "  make  all  things  new."  It  drops  the  seed  of  "  charity "  in  the  soil  of 
human  nature,  and  behold  a  goodly  tree  springs  therefrom,  the  leaves  of  which  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  social  sores  of  all  the  nations.  3.  Individual  and  national  regenera- 
tion. The  soul  that  receives  Jesus  Christ  as  its  Lord,  and  the  nation  that  surrenders 
'.tself  to  his  holy  and  beneficent  rule,  make  an  entirely  new  departure  in  their  course. 
So  great  and  radical  is  the  change  which  is  thereby  effected,  that  the  Truth  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "  regeneration  *  (John  iii.).  In  Christ  we  are  bom  again,  or  bom  from 
above.  We  enter  on  a  new  life,  the  life  of  faith,  love,  humility,  zeal,  holy  service, 
godliness,  anticipation  of  future  blessedness.  4.  Rest  of  soul.  The  rest  of  body 
enjoyed  in  the  year  of  jubilee  has  its  atialogue  in  the  rest  of  soul  which  we  enjoy  in  the 
a4;ceptable  year  of  the  Lord — rest  from  (1)  a  burdensome  sense  of  condemnation; 

(2)  self-reproach,  remorse ;  (3)  spiritual  struggle  and  disquietude ;  (4)  anxious,  torturing 
fears.  5.  Joy  in  Ood.  In  this  "  acceptable  time  "  we  have  not  only  peace,  but  we  also 
"joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  (Rom.  v.  11).  We  are  bidden  to  "  rejoice 
in  the  Lord  alway  "  (Phil.  iv.  4) ;  and  though  there  may  be  found  in  the  sorrows  of 
others  as  well  as  in  our  own  and  in  the  difficulties  and  depressions  that  attend  us  here  too 
much  of  cloud  and  shadow  to  feel  that  it  is  always  jubilee-time  with  us  in  our  home- 
ward journey,  yet  the  felt  presence  of  our  Saviour,  his  unchanging  friendship,  the 
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blessednoss  of  doing  his  work,  honourinj^  his  Narae,  and  even  hearing  his  hnlv  will,  the 
view  of  the  hcaveuly  land, — these  will  "  put  a  new  song  into  our  mouth,"  a  rciil 
gladness  into  our  heart,  the  brightness  and  music  of  the  "acceptiible  year"  into  our 
Christian  life. — C. 

Vers.  8 — 55. —  Tear  of  jubilee:  III.  Tlie  hhsnrd  kingdom.  It  may  be  thouj^ht  that, 
while  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  year  of  jubilee  has  a  true  counterpart  in  that  dispcnHa- 
tion  of  spiritual  emancipation,  social  readjustment,  re_'eneration,  rest,  joy,  in  which  we 
stand ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  so  much  of  detraction  in  thi-  sins  and  sorrows  of 
the  present  time  as  to  make  the  one  but  a  very  imiwrtVct  picture  of  the  other.  There 
is  truth  in  this  thought:  it  is  only  in  a  (|UHli(icd  sense  that  we  can  s|M'ak  of  the 
Christian  era  as  a  time  ot  jubilee.  Its  perfect  realization  is  yet  to  come;  its  true  and 
glorious  fulfilment  awaits  us,  when  the  blessed  kingdom  of  tlie  Sou  of  God  shall  have 
come  in  all  its  fulness  and  the  latter-day  glory  shall  appear;  then  there  shall  be — 

1.  Emnncipation  from  all  bondage.  Kvery  fetter  shall  be  struck  fronj  the  soul,  as 
well  as  from  the  body,  and  we  ourselves  shall  be  free  in  all  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God." 

2.  Restitution.  We  shall  recover  the  heritage  forfeited  by  sin ;  the  estate  which 
our  Father  intended  lo  bestow  originally  on  all  his  human  children  will  then  revert  to 
us,  and  we  shall  "return  every  man  unto  his  possession  "  (ver.  13).  We  shall  know  by 
blessed  experience  what  God  designed  for  holy  manhood. 

3.  Regeneration.  So  grent  and  blessed  will  be  the  change,  the  new  conditions 
under  which  we  shall  live,  that  we  shall  feel  that  a  "  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  " 
have  been  created.     Go^i  will  have  made  "  all  things  new  "  to  us. 

4.  Reunion.  We  shall  "  return  every  man  unto  his  family  **  (ver.  10),  Parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  pastor  and  people,  long-separated  friends,  will  gather 
again  in  the  same  home,  and  "join  ins( parable  hands"  of  holy,  heavenly  reunion. 

5.  Reign  of  love.  If  tnere  be  gradation,  inferiority,  rule,  and  service  there,  all 
"rigour"  will  be  unknown  (ver.  46).  Our  "brother  will  live  with  us"  (vers.  35,  3(i) 
in  love;  all  rule  will  be  beneficent;  all  service  sweet  and  ciiccrful. 

6.  Rerfect  service  of  the  Huprfrne.  " Unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are  servants ; 
they  are  my  servants  '  (ver.  55).  There  is  no  fairer  promise  in  the  Word  of  God 
concerning  the  future  than  this — "his  servants  shall  serve  him  "  (Rev.  xxii.  3).  Then 
shall  we  attain  to  the  ideal  of  our  humanity  when,  escai)ing  from  ourselves,  we  shall, 
in  thought  and  feeling,  in  word  and  deed,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  be  serving 
God  in  stainless,  uninterrupted   ministry.     Then  God  will  be  "all  in  all." 

7.  Rest  and  joy.  The  toil  and  care  of  earth  will  be  left  behind,  will  be  lost  in  the 
endless  sabbath,  and  we  shall  "enter  into  rest."  Only  those  happy  activities  will 
await  us  in  which  we  shall  engage  with  untiring  energy  and  unfading  joy. — 0. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — Tlie  sabbatical  year.  Rest  of  the  land,  as  the  physical  source  of  blessings, 
as  the  consecrated  portion  of  God's  people. 

I.  The  natural  basis  of  reugion.  Creation.  Providence.  Moral  government. 
"  Man  is  one  world,  and  hath  another  to  attend  him"  (George  Herbert).  The  ascent  of 
the  higher  nature  from  the  lower.  The  subordination  of  the  material  and  temporary 
to  the  immaterial  and  eternal.  Care  of  all  life  involved  in  the  covenant  of  God  with 
his  people.  The  life  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  life  of  the  animal  world,  viewed  in 
their  relation  to  higher  purposes  of  God.  Art  is  i)erfected  only  in  the  atmosphere  ot 
religion.  Science,  both  theoretic  and  applied,  requires  to  be  pervaded  with  religious 
spirit,  or  becomes  atheistic,  worldly,  and  corrupt. 

II.  The  blessing  of  God  on  his  people.  "^A  sabbath  for  the  Lord,"  that  he 
may  rejoice  with  his  children.  1.  Matciial  blessings  promised:  "All  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you  ;  "  "  he  caieth  for  you  ;  "  "  godliness  hath  the  promise  of  the  world 
which  now  is."  2.  Rest  in  the  Lord,  over  all  the  land,  in  all  states  and  conditions, 
eventually  in  all  men.  The  resting  land  typical  of  the  Divine  promise  of  a  restore<l 
earth  and  regained  paradise.  The  weekly  sabbath  enlarged.  Time  expanding  to 
eternity.     Special  opportunities  granted  for  the  larger  spiritual  culture. — R. 

Vers.  8 — 34. —  The  year  of  jubilee.     Accumulation  of  sabbaths  and  sabbatical  jeari ; 
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climax  of  rest.  Proclaimed  on  Day  of  Atonement.  Outcome  of  the  original  co'^enant. 
Sl>ecially  Boul-stirring  and  delightful,  "  waked  up  the  nation  from  the  'ery  centre  of 
jt8  moral  being."  "  All  estates  and  conditions  of  the  people  were  pern:.«;ted  to  feel  the 
hallowed  and  refreshing  influence  of  this  most  noble  institution.  The  exile  returned; 
the  captive  was  emancipated ;  the  debtor  set  free ;  each  family  opened  its  bosom  to 
receive  once  more  its  long-lost  members  :  each  inheritance  received  back  its  exiled 
owner.  1'he  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  the  welcome  and  soul-thrilling  signal  for  the 
captive  to  escape;  for  the  slave  to  cast  aside  the  chains  of  his  bondage;  for  the  man- 
slayer  to  return  to  his  home ;  for  the  ruined  and  poverty-stricken  to  rise  to  the  pos- 
session of  that  which  had  been  forfeited.  No  sooner  had  the  trumpet's  thrice-welcome 
sound  fallen  upon  the  ear  than  the  mighty  tide  of  blessing  rose  majestically,  and  sent 
its  refreshing  undulations  into  the  most  remote  corners  ot  Jehovah's  highly  favoured 
land."     Regard  it  (1)  socially,  (2)  morally,  (3)  spiritually. 

I.  Socially.  An  example  of  wise  and  beneficent  legislation.  As :  1.  Security 
against  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  ot  the  few,  to  the  oppression  of  the  many. 
2.  Relief  to  inevitable  reverses  of  fortune.  3.  Maintenance  of  family  life  and  bonds  of 
natural  affection.  4.  Destruction  of  slavery.  5.  Prumotion  of  equality  of  condition 
and  opportunity.  6.  Preservation  of  hopefulness  and  cheerfulness  in  society.  7.  Avoid- 
ance of  litigation  and  social  strife. 

II.  Morally.  An  abiding  support  of  the  higher  moral  sentiments.  1.  Benevolence 
and  compassion.  2.  Patriotism.  3.  Personal  liberty.  4.  Moderation.  5.  Brother- 
hood.    6.  Industry. 

III.  SpiitiTUALLT.  A  type  of  realized  salvation  by  Divine  grace.  1.  Proclaimed  on 
Day  of  Atonement;  fruit  of  reconciliation  with  God.  2.  Universality  of  the  offered 
deliverance,  independent  of  human  merits.  3.  Promise  of  restored  human  condition — 
the  'meek  inheriting  the  earth."  4.  The  jubilee  of  heaven — "glorious  liberty  of  the 
chilaren  of  God  "  (Horn.  viii.  21 ;  of.  Isa.  Ixvi.  12—23 ;  Luke  iv.  16—22  ;  Eev.  xL  15 ; 
xiT.  6,  7 ;  xxi.),— R. 

Vers.  35 — 55. — The  law  of  personal  Btrvitude.  I.  General  principle,  low  of  our 
neighbour.  {Servitude  admitted  in  that  early  stage  of  the  world,  but  limited  and 
modified,  and  its  extinction  provided  for  in  that  principle  of  love  and  compassion  which 
was  seized  and  exalted  by  the  gospel.  God's  method  to  subdue  and  extinguish  effects 
of  man's  fall  by  the  vital  force  of  higher  motive.  Distinction  between  strangers  and 
fellow-Israelite  preserved  the  covenant,  therefore  the  religion  which  taught  love  and 
saved  the  stranger. 

II.  Lesson  of  unselfishness  and  unwobldliness.  All  servants  of  the  Lord. 
All  property  his.  The  underlying  facts  of  redemption,  *'  bought  with  a  price,  there- 
fore glorify  God,"  etc. — R. 

Vers.  19 — 21. — The  sabbatical  year.    All  the  Divine  institutions  are  marked  by 

practical  wisdom,  and  doubtless  subserved  many  purposes  which  are  not  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  Law.  To  celebrate  a  year  of  abstinence  from  agricultural  labour  must 
have  benefited  the  ground  itsell,  as  well  as  tended  to  produce  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  people.  For  in  that  year  the  natural  uncultivated  produce 
of  the  soil  was  free  to  be  partaken  of  by  the  poorest.  But  we  shall  concern  ourselves 
chiefly  with  the  reasons  given  in  the  Law  for  the  observance  ot  the  sabbatical  year. 

I.  The  PBOPRiETORSHLP  OF  THE  LAND  IB  CLAIMED  BT  GoD.  "The  land  is  mine" 
(ver.  23).  As  proprietors  occasionally  shut  up  a  path  for  a  day  in  order  to  prevent  its 
being  claimed  as  public  property,  so  God  refuses  every  seventh  year  to  let  the  Israelites 
do  what  they  please  with  the  land,  in  order  to  remind  them  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
real  owner  whose  grace  bestowed  the  tenancy  on  them.  Men  are  but  stewards.  God's 
dominion  is  universal  over  their  persons  and  possessions.  Nothing  that  man  is  or  has 
can  be  exempted  from  the  need  of  consecration.  The  conditiohs  of  tenancy  must  b* 
complitd  with.  If  the  people  were  unwilling  to  observe  the  terms,  let  them  quit  their 
holding,  and  start  somewhere  for  themselves.  But  where  shall  we  procure  aught  by 
our  own  exertions  apart  from  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  ?  Our  very  existence  is  du« 
to  him.     Useless,  then,  is  it  to  quarrel  with  the  lease  of  our  premises. 

II.  MaK  IB  TAUGHT  THAT  HS  HAS  OTHER   DUTIES  THAN   THAT  OF   PBOVXDniO   FOB  HIi 
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FHYriiOAL  WANTS.  Work  is  the  fundamental  necessity,  the  burden  laid  upon  ui  by  the 
declaration,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  Hhalt  eat  breail."  Mere  iulentaa  U  dm- 
graceful.  Yet  by  this  command  of  the  text  God  anserts  tliat  rat  it  a  duty  cu  well  as 
toil.  The  one  does  indeed  fit  us  for  the  other.  Recreation  is  by  no  mearis  Hinful,  and 
that  is  a  narrow,  false  view  which  deems  it  so.  God's  rest  after  the  work  of  creation  han 
for  ever  hallowed  legitimate  relaxation.  Best  from  $erviU  labour  may  be  properly 
emj'loyed  in  holy  service.  It  was  durin<i;  this  sabbatical  year  that  the  Law  was  to  \» 
read  in  the  hearing  of  tl>e  entire  people.  Man  does  not  find  hiu  noblest  end  in  the 
•industrial  jmrsuit  of  his  daily  occupation.  He  is  not  always  to  be  surveyin;^  the  same 
span  of  earth.  Ue  may  lift  up  his  head,  and  rejoice  in  upward  thoughts  and  wider 
prosjiocts.  This  world  is  not  mau^s  final  home.  So  we  may  without  violence  interpret 
the  statement,  "  Ye  are  stranpers  and  sojourners  with  me."  It  refers  irimarily  to  the 
placing  of  Israel  in  a  land  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  it  conveys  a  deeper  lesson, 
one  of  pertinent  application  to  modern  circumstances.  Many  fancy  that  if  they  dili- 
gently attend  to  their  business  and  pay  their  way,  they  do  all  that  can  be  demanded  of 
them.     Such  low-thouglited  action  is  here  rebuked. 

III.  Timid  forethought  inquirks  as  to  the  feasibility  of  ookpliancs  with 
THE  ENACTMENT.  "What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year?"  Man  is  expected  to  use 
his  reason,  and  to  anticipate  the  future.  Ushered  into  the  world  the  most  helpless  of 
animals,  he  is  enabled  to  surround  himself  with  ample  might  and  resources.  One 
harvest  sufiices  to  fill  his  granaries  till  they  are  replenishes!  by  the  stores  of  another 
year.  Is  he  to  run  in  the  teeth  of  prudence,  and  to  negli  ct  the  usual  tillage  operations  ? 
The  requirement  of  the  Law  is  superior  to  such  scruples.  It  may  seem  unreasonable 
conduct,  unbelief  may  suggest  terrible  eventualities,  but  if  the  will  of  Gk)d  has  been 
clearly  expressed,  the  devout  Israelite  dares  not  falter.  There  are  many  Divine  precept* 
which  apfCiir  to  impose  trying  obligations  upon  the  faith  of  God's  piople.  Some  have 
feared  to  risk  the  loss  involved  in  renouncing  Sunday  trading.  Some  have  refused  to 
Bacrifice  any  portion  of  their  time  or  profits  to  engage  in  religious  work.  The  livelihood 
of  themselves  and  families  has  been  the  one  prominent  object.  Too  often  the  necessary 
provision  is  rat€d  too  high,  and  luxuries  are  included  among  the  essentials.  There  are 
others  to  whom  the  question  suggests  itself,  "  How  can  1  compete  with  my  rivals  if 
I  adhere  to  moral  laws  and  discountenance  all  i  ractices  savouring  of  dishonesty? 
To  make  a  profeaaion  of  Christianity  may  entail  the  loss  of  position  and  worldly 
esteem." 

IV.  God  promises  that  kothino  shall  bb  lost  through  obedience  to  his 
STATUTES.  "  I  will  command  my  blessing  upon  you."  The  sixth  year  shall  bring  forth 
fruit  for  three  years.  Of  course,  this  8uiiix)8es  a  supernatural  association  of  conduct  and 
prosperity  which  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence.  Yet  the 
prondse  of  blessing  upon  the  faithful  is  for  evtry  gtnerution.  There  is  a  full  recompence 
guaranteed  for  all  tribulation  endured  in  the  service  of  righteousness.  Nor  are  the 
instances  fi  v  in  number  where  men  have  in  modem  times  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  God  withholds  no  good  thing  from  them  that  walk  uprvt^htly,  that 
the  righteous  are  not  forsaken,  nor  have  their  poor  been  obliged  to  beg  for  bread. 
Recently  a  Greek  newspaper  owned  that  since  it  had  discontinued  its  Sunday  issue,  its 
profits  had  increased  rather  than  diminished.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  he  makes  a 
good  investment  who  takes  shares  in  God's  companies  formed  for  ri<:hteous  purposes. 
Such  shall  realize  the  double  assurance  of "  safety  "  and  "  abundance  "  (ver.  19).  Note 
ovir  Lord's  reply  to  Peter  asking,  "  What  shall  we  have  then?  "  Moses  esteemed  "  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt."  Let  the  promises  of 
Ood's  Word  scatter  all  doubt  and  hesitation  1  His  counsel  may  app^  ar  strange  as  it  did 
to  King  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxviiL  20),  but  the  result  shall  verify  his  wisdom.  "  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man,  il  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  "  In  keeping 
his  commandments  there  is  great  reward.  It  is  good  for  this  life,  and  even  better  for 
the  life  to  come. — S.  B.  A. 

Yer.  42. — Servants  of  Ood.  The  Law  eontains  other  than  oeremonitd  regulation* 
Many  of  its  precepts  are  moral  in  the  highest  degree,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  purest 
Christianity.  Indeed,  the  Christian  Church,  wild  the  relationship  of  its  members,  its 
benefits,  and  obligations,  is  clearly  outlined  in  the  nation  of  Israel ;  rather,  however,     J 
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to  say,  in  its  constitution  than  in  actual  observance  of  its  conditions.  Little  alteration 
is  needed  to  suit  the  injunctions  of  this  passage  to  modern  circumstances. 

I.  God'b  8EEVAKT8  ABE  80  BY  VIRTUE  OF  WHAT  HE  HAS  DONE  FOR  THEM.      "They  are 

my  servants  which  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Redemption  from  the 
iron  furnace  of  affliction  was  the  ground  on  which  Jehovah  continually  claimed  the 
Israelites  as  his  own  peculiar  property.  "  I  have  broken  the  bonds  of  your  yoke."  So 
God  gave  his  Son  as  the  price  of  man's  ransom  from  sin,  and  Christ  is  said  to  have 
purchased  the  Church  of  God  with  his  own  blood.  Paul  delighted  to  call  himself  a 
"  bondservant "  of  Christ  in  the  superscription  of  his  Epistles.  To  the  goodness  of  God 
the  Israelites  owed  their  preservation  and  their  installation  in  a  goodly  land.  Oratitude 
constrains  to  faithful  service.  We  have  but  to  review  the  past  to  notice  numberless 
golden  bands  that  attach  us  to  the  Redeemer.  The  matchless  character  of  our  God 
furnishes  sufiBcient  reason  for  executing  his  commands,  but  this  character  is  best 
evidenced  by  a  survey  of  the  deeds  of  sovereign  love  that  have  made  us  what  we  are 
and  placed  us  where  we  are. 

II.  God's  service  precludes  dub  beino  ik  bondage.  We  cannot  serve  two  masters, 
and  if  we  belong  to  God,  others  cannot  claim  absolute  lordship  over  us.  "  They  shall 
not  be  sold  as  bondmen,"  for  this  would  signify  that  God's  ownership  is  disputed.  Only 
the  foreigner  can  be  treated  as  a  slave  without  insulting  Jehovah.  Slavery  is  thus  really 
oindemned,  though  permitted  with  restrictions.  The  Law  must  not  be  too  far  in 
advance  of  the  morality  of  those  who  are  to  keep  it,  lest  it  overshoot  the  mark  and  prove 
l)u\verless  to  guide  and  instruct.  What  was  granted  in  earliest  ages  may  be  altogether 
unpardonable  in  days  of  modem  illumination  and  progress.  We  shall  be  judged 
according  to  the  light  we  have  to  direct  our  steps.  The  truth  shines  dearly  forth  that 
ki  nerve  God  is  truest  freedom.  It  accords  with  the  noblest  dictates  of  our  nature ;  reason 
and  conscience  glorify  such  obedience.  Like  the  railway  train,  we  fulfil  our  highest 
functions,  not  by  deserting  but  by  running  upon  the  lines  laid  down  for  our  advance.  See 
the  warnings  addressed  to  Christians  by  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  viii.  34),  Paul  (Rom.  vi. 
10),  and  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  19).  When  we  are  actuated  by  the  suggestions  of  the  tempter, 
we  rebel  against  God's  authority  and  proclaim  ourselves  unworthy  servants.  And  to 
seek  to  ensnare  others  or  to  induce  them  to  act  contrary  to  Divine  instructions,  is  even 
worse  than  to  have  been  brought  into  bondage  ourselves.  God  will  not  brook  these 
infractions  of  his  majesty. 

III.  The  servants  of  God  abe  bound  to  avoid  all  harsh  treatment  of  onb 
ANOTHER.  Unjust  dealing  is  reprobated.  Bad  in  any  case,  it  is  peculiarly  oft'ensive  here. 
The  jjeople  of  God  are  not  to  forget  that  they  are  brethren  m  the  employment  of  the  one 
master.  "  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming,  and 
sliall  begin  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when 
he  lookeih  not  for  him,"  is  the  New  Testament  version  of  the  command,  "  Thou  sbalt 
not  rule  over  him  with  rigour;  but  sbalt  fear  thy  God"  (ver.  43).  Christian  brother- 
hood is  not  intended  to  upset  the  constitution  ot  a  society  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  after 
social  equalization.  Distinction  of  rank  and  class  is  recognized  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  proper  regard  roust  be  paid  to  those  in  authority.  The  servant  is  not  to  despise  his 
master  because  the  latter  is  a  brother  in  Christ ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  masters  are  to 
forbear  threatening,  "  knowing  that  both  their  Master  and  yours  is  in  heaven  "  (Eph, 
vi.  9).  It  cannot  lie  pleasing  to  Christ  to  see  an  unfair  advantage  taken  of  a  brother 
Christian's  hour  of  weakness.  Such  conduct  virtually  dishonours  the  Master  whom  we 
profess  to  serve,  it  ofi'ends  "  one  of  these  little  ones."  And  iuxthev,  fellow-servants  should 
relieve  each  othtr's  wants  (see  ver.  35,  and  margin,  "  strengthen  ").  There  is  a  "  bond  " 
ol  union  between  them,  and  love  and  regard  for  the  Master  must  lead  them  to  see  that 
in  giving  to  the  poor  they  are  lending  unto  the  Lord.  "  One  is  your  Master  "  (Instructor), 
"  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  To  collect  for  the  Church  poor  at  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supi)er  is  a  happy  recognition  of  this  truth-  Many  are  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
that  bef  il  the  most  honest  and  industrious.  Changes  of  fortune  merit  our  sympathy, 
and  the  cloud  is  beautified  with  rainbow  hues  when  the  sun  of  brotherly  love  shines 
athwart  its  darkness.  Another's  fate  may  at  any  time  become  our  own.  H(^w  it  will 
mitigate  our  grief  to  know  that  in  our  season  of  elevation  and  prosperity  we  were 
uot  unmindful  of  the  woes  of  others  1  "  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor :  the 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble."  "  As  we  have  opportunity,  K  i  us  do  good 
unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith." — S.  R.  A. 
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PART  V. 


CONCLUDING  EXHORTATION. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 


Ths  first  two  verses  of  this  chapter  con- 
tain ft  prohibition  of  idolatry,  and  a 
oouimand  to  observe  the  sabbath  and  to 
reverence  God's  sanctuary ;  that  is,  they 
repeat  in  suinmary  the  sub^tuucu  of  the 
Israelites,  religioua  duty,  negative  and 
positive,  as  comprised  in  the  first  table  of 
the  Decalogue.  They  form,  therefi)re,  a  pro- 
logue to  the  remaiudtr  of  the  chapter,  which 
■olemnly  announces  :  1.  The  blessings 
wV.Kh  should  result  from  obeiiience  (vers. 
I — IS)  9.  The  cuTeee  which  should  follow 
ditobedieuoe(ver8.  14 — 39).  3.  The  gracious 
treatment  which  would  ensue  on  repentance 
(vers.  40-45). 

Hitherto  the  Book  of  Leviticus  baa  con- 
sisted of  ceremonial  and  moral  injunctions, 
with  two  historical  passages  interposed.  In 
the  present  chapter  it  rii«s  in  its  subject 
and  its  diction  from  legal  precepts  and  a 
legal  style  to  prediction  and  the  style  wliich 
became  a  prophet.  We  may  trace  in  Joel 
(ii.  22 — 27)  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  the  earliest  prophet  of  Judah  with 
this  chapter.  The  first  promise  there,  m 
here,  is  that  of  rain,  and  as  here  it  is  to  be 
"  in  due  seaton,"  so  there  it  is  "  the  former  and 
the  latter  rain,"  that  is,  the  regular  autumn 
and  spring  rains.  "  The  larid  thaU  yield  her 
increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  ylld 
their  fruit,"  appears  in  the  prophet  as,  "the 
pastuies  of  the  wilderness  do  spring,  for  the 
tree  beareth  her  fruit,  the  fig  tree  and  the 
rine  do  yield  their  strength."  The  following 
clause,  "  your  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the 
vintage,  and  the  vintage  shall  reach  unto  the 
towing  time,"  as,  "  the  floors  shall  be  full  of 
wheat,  and  the  fats  shall  overflow  with  wine 
and  oil ; "  tlie  next  clause,  "  ye  shall  eat  your 
bread  to  the  full,  and  dwell  in  your  land 
ta/ely,"  aa,  "  I  will  send  you  corn,  ami  wine. 


and  oil,  and  yc  shall  be  aatisfled  therewith,** 
and " ye sliall eut in  phnty, and  1)0 satihtio.! ; " 
the  clause,  "  I  icill  give  peace  in  the  lattd, 
and  ye  nhall  lie  doicn.  and  none  shall  make  you 
a/rant,"  as  "  I  will  no  more  make  you  a  re- 
proach among  tlie  heathen,"  and  "  my  p<  ople 
shull  never  be  ashamed ;  "  and  the  clause, 
"  /  will  rid  evil  rrrdturea  [not  heasls}  out  of  the 
land,  neither  shall  the  sicurd  go  through  your 
land,"  as,  "  I  will  remove  far  off  from  you  the 
norlliLTU,"  and  "  I  will  restore  to  you  the 
years  ilmt  tlie  locust  huth  eaten,  the  canker- 
worm,  and  the  caterpiller,  and  tiiu  puliuer- 
worm,  my  great  army  which  I  sent  among 
you." 

The  blessings  and  the  curses  rise  one 
above  th'>  other  in  regular  gradatiou  :  on  the 
one  side,  rain,  abuDdanci-,  peace,  deliverance, 
victory,  increase  in  numbers,  communion 
with  God ;  on  the  other  side,  (1)  horror, 
wasting,  and  the  burning  fever,  hostile 
spoiling  of  the  fields,  defeat,  and  causeless 
flight ;  (2)  the  heaven  iron,  and  the  earth 
brass,  failure  of  croj>8  unJ  fruits  in  spite  of 
labour  spent  upon  them ;  (3)  wild  beasts  for 
the  destruction  of  cattle,  children,  atid  men, 
desolation  of  the  highways;  (4)  the  sword, 
pestilence,  and  famine ;  (5)  canuibaliam, 
overthrow  of  their  heathen  idols  and  of  God's 
own  house  und  worshij),  destruction  of  their 
cities,  utter  desolation  of  their  lauds,  and 
their  captivity  among  the  heathen.  And 
even  yet  the  full  measure  of  their  misery  is 
not  accomiilished,  for  while  the  Innd  enjoys 
her  sabbaths,  the  captives,  if  nnrejientant, 
are  to  fall  from  one  misery  to  another,  till 
they  pine  away  and  are  consumed.  Each 
of  these  grades  is  described  as  being 
symbolically  seven  times  worse,  that  is, 
incomparably  worse,  than  that  which  has 
gone  before.  Because  these  plagues  would 
come,  and  in  fact  did  come,  upon  them  as 
the  immediate  result  of  physicui   or  moral 
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canees  thtit  could  be  traced,  they  are  none 
the  less  the  effect  of  God's  wiath  upon  hifl 
apostate  people. 

Confession  of  sin,  recognition  of  God's 
providence  in  all  that  had  happened  to  them, 
humility,  and  acquiescence  in  their  punish- 
ment, would  restore  them  to  their  forfeited 
covenant  relation  (vers.  40—45).  Then  God 
■would  "  not  abhor  them  to  destroy  them  utterly" 
but  would  '^remember  the  covenant  of  their 
fathers"  Thus  it  was  that  God  brought  them 
back  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity:  and  thus 
it  is  that,  upon  their  repentance,  he  replaces  in 
a  state  of  salvation  Churches  and  individuals 
that  have  fallen  away  from  him.  In  this 
way  punishments  become  a  blessing,  and 
men  are  able  to  " accept  of  them"  or  rejoice 
in  them,  as  the  word  might  be  rendered. 

Ver.  1. — Ye  shall  make  you  no  idols  nor 
graven  image,  neither  rear  you  up  a  stand- 
ing image,  neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  image 
of  stone  in  your  land,  to  bow  down  unto  it. 
The  word  idols  (elilim)  means  the  "nothings" 
which  the  heathen  substituted  for  the  Lord 
God.  The  graven  image  (here  meaning  a 
carved  wooden  image),  the  standing  image 
(meaning  a  sacred  pillar),  and  the  image  of 
ttone  (that  is,  a  sculptured  stone  idol),  are 
the  three  forms  of  images  under  which 
adoration  was  paid,  whether  to  the  true  God 
or  to  a  false  deity.  The  expression,  to  bow 
dotcn  unto  (or  towards)  it,  forbids  worship- 
ping before  an  image  as  well  as  worshipping 
an  iujage. 

Ver.  2. — Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths, 
and  reverence  my  sanctuary  :  I  am  the  Lord. 
These  words  are  repeated  textually  from 
ch.  xix.  30, 

Ver.  3. — If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes.  The 
free  will  of  man  is  recognized  equally  with 
God's  controlling  power. 

Vers.  4 — 6. — These  verses  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  mind,  not  of  Joel  only,  as  already 
pointed  out,  but  of  Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  20 
— 31).  In  Leviticus  we  find,  Then  I  will 
give  you  rain  in  due  season;  in  Ezekiel, 
"  And  I  will  cause  the  shower  to  come  down 
in  his  season ;  there  shall  be  showers  of  bless- 
ing." In  Levitirus,  And  the  land  shall  yield 
her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
yield  their  fruit;  in  Ezekiel,  "  And  the  tree 
cf  the  field  shall  yield  her  fruit,  and  the 
earth  her  increase."  In  Leviticus,  Ye  shall 
dwell  in  your  land  safely ;  in  Ezekiel,  "  They 
ihal  I  dwell  saffly  in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep 
in  the  woods."  In  Leviti(;us,  And  I  wiU 
f^- ve  peace  in  the  land,  and  ye  shall  lie  down, 
and  none  shall  make  yon  afraid :  and  I  will 
rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land,  neither  shnll 
the  sword  go  through  yonr  land ;  in  Eztikie't, 


"  And  I  will  make  with  them  •  covenant  of 
peace,  and  will  cause  the  evil  beasts  to  cease 
out  of  the  land.  .  .  .  And  they  shall  no  more 
be  a  prey  to  the  heathen,  neither  shall  the 
beast  of  the  land  devour  them ;  but  they  shall 
dwell  safely,  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid."  The  promise.  Your  threshing  shall 
reach  unto  the  vintage,  and  the  vintage  shall 
reach  unto  the  sowing  time,  is  similar  to  that 
in  the  prophet  Amos,  "  Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  plowman 
shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of 
grapes  him  that  soweth  seed  "  (ix.  13) 

Ver.  8. — And  five  of  you  shall  chase  an 
hundred.  Cf.  Josh,  xxiii.  10,  "  One  man  of 
you  shall  chase  a  thousand."  For  exn  n\ pies, 
see  Judg.  iii.  31 ;  xv.  16;  1  Sam.  xiv.  6—16 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 

Ver.  10. — ^Ye  shall  eat  old  store,  and  bring 
forth  the  old  because  of  the  new.  The 
provisions  of  the  past  year  would  be  so 
abundant  that  they  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved to  make  place  for  the  new  stores. 

Ver.  11. — And  I  will  set  my  tabernacle 
among  you.  This  was  fulfilled,  spiritually, 
as  shown  to  St.  John  in  his  vision  of  the 
new  Jerusalem :  "  I  he^rd  a  great  voice  out 
of  heaven  saying.  Behold,  the  tabernacle  ol 
God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and 
God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be 
thtir  God"  (Rev.  xxi.  3).  And  my  soul 
shall  not  abhor  you.  The  result  of  God's 
abhorrence  being  his  rejection  of  those 
whom  he  abhors  feee  ch.  xx.  23). 

Ver.  12. — And  I  will  walk  among  you, 
and  will  be  your  Ood,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people.  These  words  are  quoted  by  St.  Pavd 
as  a  ground  of  the  holiness  required  of 
God's  people  (2  Cor.  vL  16). 

Ver.  13. — And  I  have  broken  the  bands  of 
your  yoke.  This  expression,  used  also  in 
the  parallel  pnssage  of  Ezekiel  above  re- 
ferred to  (xxxiv.  27),  and  Jer.  xxvii.  3 
receives  an  illustration  from  the  ancient 
method  of  harnessing  oxen,  still  kept  up 
in  the  East  and  South.  The  band  means 
the  straight  piece  of  wood  laid  across  the 
necks  of  the  oxen,  by  which  their  heads 
are  fastened  together  to  keep  them  level 
with  each  other,  and  by  which  they  are 
attached  to  the  pole  of  the  waggon.  The 
siuijle  collars  worn  by  horses  in  more 
northern  countries  have  not  the  same 
oppressive  eflfect. 

Vers.  14 — 17. — Punishment  in  its  first  de- 
gree. Terror,  consumption, — t])at  is,  wasting 
— and  the  burning  ague,  that  shall  consume 
the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow  of  heart : — a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  great  distress  (see 
1  Sam.  ii.  38)— and  ye  shall  sow  your  seed 
in  vain,  for  your  enemies  shall  eat  it  (se* 
Jer.  V.  17,  and  Micah  vi.  15,  "  Thou  shall 
BOW,  but  thou  Shalt  not  reap;  thou  snalt 
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tread  the  olivea,  hat  thon  shalt  not  anoint 
thee  with  oil ")  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  be  slain 
before  yoar  enemies  (as  took  place  often 
in  their  after  liistory,  see  Judp;.  ii.  14;  iii. 
8 ;  iv.  2) :  they  that  hate  yon  shall  reign — 
that  is,  rule — over  yon;  and  ye  shall  flee 
when  none  pursneth  yon. 

Vers.  18 — 20. — Punisliment  in  itt  second 
ilegree.  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron, 
and  yonr  earth  as  brass ;  the  roeult  of 
no  rain  in  a  land  scorched  by  the  fiery 
Faotem  sun.  Your  land  shall  not  yield  her 
increase,  neither  shall  the  trees  of  the  land 
yield  their  fruits.  Cf.  1  Kings  viiL  35 ;  Hag. 
i.  10,  11. 

Vers.  21,  22. — Punibhment  in  its  third 
degree.  I  will  also  send  wild  beasts  among 
yon,  whioh  shall  rob  yon  of  your  children, 
and  destroy  your  cattle,  and  make  yon  few  in 
number.  So  in  the  case  of  the  Assyrians 
transported  to  Palestine,  "  At  the  beginning 
of  their  dwelling  there,  they  feared  not  tlie 
Lord  :  tlierefore  the  Ix>rd  sent  lions  among 
them,  whioh  slew  some  of  them  "  (2  Kings 
xvii.  25) — and  your  high  ways  shall  be  deso- 
late. Cf.  Juilg.  V.  6,  "  In  the  daya  of  Shamgar 
the  son  of  Anath,  in  tlie  linys  of  Jael, 
the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the 
travellers  walked  through  byways." 

Vers.  23 — 2U. — Punishment  in  its  fourth 
degree.  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you, 
that  ahall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  cove- 
nant :  .  .  .  I  will  send  the  pestilence  among 
yon ;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  enemy — that  i^,  ye  ahull  go  into 
eaptiiily  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  eat,  and  not 
be  satisfied.  Cf.  Ezek.  v.  12,  "  A  third 
part  of  thee  shall  die  with  pestilence,  and 
with  famine  shall  they  be  consumed  in  the 
midst  of  thee :  and  a  third  part  shall  fall  by 
the  sword  round  about  thee;  and  I  will 
scatter  a  third  part  into  all  the  winds,  and 

1  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  them."  The 
famine  that  is  to  come  upon  them  is  de- 
scribed as  making  ten  women  bake  bread 
in  one  oven, — whereas  in  ordinary  times  one 
oven  was  only  sufficient  for  one  woman's 
baking  and  they  shall  deliver  you  your 
bread  again  by  weight ;  that  is,  the  quantity 
baked  will  have  to  be  weighed  out  in  rations, 
before  any  one  is  allowed  to  take  it.     See 

2  Kings  vi.  25 ;  Isa.  iii.  1 ;  Jer.  xiv.  18 ;  and 
as  illustrative  of  the  last  point,  Ezek.  iv.  lU, 
"  Behold,  I  will  break  the  staff  of  bread  in 
Jeru.<ak'm :  and  they  shall  eat  bread  by 
weight,  and  with  care;  and  they  shall  drink 
water  by  miastire, and  with  astonishment." 

Vers.  27-33.— Punishment  in  the  fifth 
degree.  Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons, 
and  the  flesh  of  your  daughters  shall  ye  eat 
We  find  that  this  threat  was  fuldlled  in 
Samari  1  (2  Kings  vi.  26;,  and  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  tiiuti  both  of  the  earlier  siege  by  the 
OhaldtBans,  and  of  the  later  siege  by  the 


(    Romans  (Hoe  Lam  ».  20;  Iv.  10;  Josriphus, 
*  Hull.  Ju.l.,*  V.  9,  3;  i.rnl  tho  terrible  eu»o  of 
Mary  daughter  of  lObazur.  J(«o|)Iium,  '  Moll. 
Jud.'  vL  3,  4).    And  I  will  destroy  your  high 
places.    By  hi^jh  plaoet  is  meant  the  Ui\>»  of 
hillsoreminencesclioHen  for  worship,  whether 
of  Jehovah  (see  Judg.  vi    26;   1   Kings  iii. 
2;  2  Kings  xii.  3;   1  Chron    xxi.  2(j),  or  of 
false  gods.     The  high  places  intoii<i.M|  here 
are  tho  spoUt  wh.  re  the  "  sun  inmgeH  "  were 
erected  (see  2  (Jhron.    xiv.  5;  Isa.  xvii.   8; 
Ezek.  vi.  4) — and  out  down  your  images,  and 
cast  your  carcases  upon  the  carcases  of  yoar 
idols— that  is,  they  should  roll  in  the  dust 
together.   And  I  will  make  your  cities  waste 
—as    Samaria    and   Jeru.Milem — and    bring 
your  sanctuaries  unto  desolation,— by   the 
<anc(uart««,  which  are  to  be  deeolated,  is 
meant  all  the  consecrated  things:  the  holy 
of  holies,  the  lioly  place,  the  court,  tie  ark, 
the  altar  of  incense,  the  altar  of  burnt  sacri- 
fice—  and  I  will  not  smell   the  savour  of 
your  sweet  odours    so  in  Jer.  vi.  20,  "  To 
what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  incense 
from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far 
country?  your  burnt  oiloringsare  not  accept- 
able, nor  your  sacrilice^  sweet"  (cf.  Isa.  i. 
11 — 15).     And  I  will   bring  the  land  into 
desolation  (of.  Jer.  ix.  11):  and  your  enemies 
which  dwell  therein  shall  be  astonished  at 
it  'cf.  Ezek.  V.  15).    And  I  will  scatter  you 
among  the  heathen,  and  will  draw  out  a 
Bword   after  you.     See  Jer.  ix.  16,  "I  will 
scatter  them  also  among  the  heathen,  whom 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known  : 
and  I  will  send  a  sword  after  them,  till  1 
have  consumed  thom." 

Vers.  34,  35. — The  land  bad  not  parti- 
cipated in  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
latter  had  thought  that,  by  the  neglect  of 
the  sabbatical  >earB,  tiiey  had  enriched 
themselves  by  the  fruits  of  those  years 
wliioh  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted. 
The  result  was  that  they  lost  the  land  alto- 
gether for  a  period  equal  to  that  during 
which  it  ought  to  have  kept  Babbith,and 
the  land  "  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate 
kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten 
years"  (2  Chron.  xxxvL  21).  From  the 
entrance  into  the  holy  land  until  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  there  elapsed  eight 
hundred  and  s.xty-three  years,  in  which 
time  there  ought  to  have  been  kept  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  sabbati.  al  years. 
As  only  seventy  are  made  up  by  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Captivity,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  fifty-tliree  sabbatical  years  were  ob- 
served by  the  Israelites;  but  this  conclusion 
is  very  doubtful.  It  is  more  likely  that 
seventy,  being  a  multiple  of  the  ^acred 
number  seven,  was  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
purge  all  previous  neglects,  whatever  they 
might  have  been. 
Vera.    86— S8.  —  TIm  final  puniabiMnt 
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Upon  them  th»t  are  left,  that  is,  the  stir- 
yiviug  captives  »nd  exiles,  I  will  send  a 
faintness  into  their  hearts, — so  Ezek.  xxi.  7, 
"  And  every  heart  shall  melt,  anJ  all  hands 
shall  be  feeble,  and  every  spirit  shall  faint, 
and  all  knees  shall  be  weak  as  water " — 
.  .  .  and  the  sound  of  a  shaken  (or  driven)  leaf 
shall  chase  them ;  .  .  .  and  they  shall  fall, 
.  .  and  ye  shall  perish  among  the  heathen, 
and  the  land  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you 
up.  And  they  that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine 
away  in  their  iniquity  in  your  enemies'  lands. 
This  is  the  concluding  threat.  It  is  con- 
ditional in  its  nature,  and  the  condition 
havinj;  been  fulfilled,  we  may  say  with  re- 
verence that  it  has  been  accomplished. 
Those  of  the  ten  tribes  who  did  not  find 
their  way  to  Babylon,  and  so  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  body  which  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, have  been  eaten  up  by  the  land  of 
their  enemies,  and  have  pined  away  in  their 
enemies^  lands.  Neither  they  nor  their 
descendants  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  globe,  however  much  investigation  may 
employ  itself  in  searching  for  them.  Ti.ey 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  populationB 
among  which  they  were  scattered. 

Vers.  40 — 45. — God's   pardon   will,  even 
yet,  as  always,  follow  upon  confession  of  sin 


and  genuine  repentance.  They  must  re- 
cognize not  only  that  they  have  sinned,  but 
that  their  suff.  rings  liave  been  a  punish- 
ment f(jr  those  sins  at  God  s  hand.  This 
will  work  in  tliem  humble  acquiescence  in 
God's  doings,  and  tben  he  wUl  remember 
his  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  his  cove- 
nant with  Isaac,  and  also  his  covenant 
with  Abraham,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
covenant  of  their  ancestors,  he  will  not  cast 
them  away,  neither  will  he  abhor  them,  to 
destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  his  cove- 
nant with  them.  Whether  Jewish  repent- 
ance has  been  or  ever  will  be  so  full  as 
to  obtain  this  blessing,  cannot  be  decided 
now.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  case  that  all 
the  blessings  promised  by  Moses  and  by 
future  prophets  to  repentant  and  restored 
Israel  are  to  find  their  accomplishment  in 
the  spiritual  Israel,  the  children  of  Abraham 
who  is  "  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe  " 
(Rom.  iv.  11),  seeing  that  "God  is  able  of 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  " 
(Matt.  iii.  9) 

Ver.  46. — This  is  the  closing  paragraph 
of  the  Book  of  Leviticus ;  to  which  another 
chapter  has  been  added,  in  the  form  of  tax 
appendix,  oa  the  lubject  of  vowf. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  3 — 4fi. — Promises  avd  threat  en  ings.  In  this  chapter  the  prophet  looks  forwiro, 
and  declares  how  God  would  deal  with  his  people;  which  should  be  according  to  the 
way  in  whicli  ihey  should  act.  In  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14 — 21,  the  chronicler  looks  back, 
and  shows  how  God  bad  dealt  with  them ;  which  had  been  according  to  the  way  in 
which  they  had  acted. 

The  promises  and  the  threatenings  are  to  the  nation,  not  to  individuals;  and  the 
prophetical  assurance  is  that  national  obedience  to  God  shall  bring  about  national 
happiness  and  prosperity,  and  that  disobedience  shall  cause  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  In 
spite  of  the  rough,  wild  times  of  the  Judges,  and  of  the  apostacy  of  Saul,  the  heart  of  the 
nation  was  on  the  whole  loyal  to  Jehovah  till  the  end  of  the  days  of  Solomon.  And  till 
that  time  there  was  an  upward  growth  in  the  flourishing  estate  of  the  people — their 
wealth,  their  power,  their  prosperity,  their  happiness.  In  the  latter  days  of  Solomon, 
outwardly  glorious  as  they  were,  decay  and  corruption  began.  King  and  people  were 
alike  affected  by  the  splendid  despotism  which  one  wielded  and  under  which  the  other 
flourished  in  material  prosperity.  In  that  prosperity  they  forgot  the  source  of  it.  The 
king  himself  pushed  his  tolerance  for  foreign  habits  into  idolatry,  "His  wives  turned 
away  his  heart  after  other  gods:  and  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord  his  God, 
as  was  the  heart  of  David  his  father.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  was  angry  ¥rith  Solomon, 
because  his  heart  was  turned  from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  "  (1  Kings  xi.  4 — 9).  Like 
prince,  like  people ;  a  general  relaxation  of  moral  fibre  and  religious  zeal  ensued  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Its  culminating  point  had  been  reached,  and  now  there  followed  the 
rapid  descent  and  fall  which  resulted  from  disobedience.  The  first  step  to  ruin  was 
the  great  schism,  from  the  effects  of  which  neither  the  northern  nor  the  southern  king- 
dom ever  recovered.  Then  followed  the  various  apostacies  and  pimishments.  In  the 
southern  kingdom, "  Rehoboam  forsook  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and  all  Israel  with  him.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam,  Shishak  King  of  Egypt  came 
up  aguust  Jenualenif  because  they  had  transgressed  against  the  Lord  "  (2  Gbron.  xii. 
1,  2>.    Jehonm  "  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kinp  of  Israel,  like  ai  did  the  bouie  oi 
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Ah»b  (for  he  had  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife):  and  he  wronght  that  which  wan  eril 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  ...  In  his  days  the  iMlotiiites  revolted.  .  .  .  Moreover  the 
Lord  stirred  up  against  Jehoram  the  spirit  of  the  PliilistincB,  and  of  the  Arahiatm, 
that  were  near  the  Ethiopians:  and  thty  came  up  into  Judah,  and  brake  into  it" 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  6—17).  In  the  latter  days  of  Joash,  "  tliey  left  the  house  of  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers,  ai.d  served  groves  and  idols:  and  wrath  came  iijon  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  for  this  their  tiesjrtwa.  ...  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
that  the  host  of  Syria  came  up  .  .  .  with  a  small  com | 'any  of  men,  and  the  I>ord' 
delivered  a  very  great  host  into  their  hand,  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Ix)rd  God  of 
their  fathers"  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  18—24).  In  the  reijjn  of  Amaziah,  Jeruwileni  was 
taken  by  Joash  King  of  Israel,  because  "  Amaziah  sought  after  the  gods  of  Edom  " 
(2  Chron.  xxv.  14 — 24).  Ahaz  "made  molten  images  for  Baalim.  .  ,  .  Wherefore  the 
liOrd  his  God  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Syria  .  .  .  and  into  the  hand 
of  the  King  of  Israel"  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  2 — 5),  At  the  beginning  ol  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  "the  Lord  "inake  to  Manasseh,  and  to  his  i«ople:  but  they  would  not 
hearken.  Wherefore  the  Lord  brought  upon  them  the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  King 
of  Assyria"  (2  Chron.  iixiii.  10,  11).  And  at  last,  thtse  partial  chastisements  havinii 
failed  to  bring  about  reformation,  came  the  Bahylonish  Captivity.  "The  Lord  Gfjd  of 
their  fathers  sent  to  them  by  his  messengers,  rising  up  l)etimes,  and  sendinji;  because 
he  had  compassion  on  his  people,  and  on  his  dwelling  place :  but  they  mrxiked  the 
messengers  of  Grod,  and  despised  his  words,  and  misused  his  prophets,  until  the  wrath 
Dt  the  Lord  arose  against  his  people,  till  there  was  no  remedy.  Therefore  he  brought 
upon  them  the  King  of  the  Chaldees,  who  slew  their  young  men  with  the  sword  in  the 
house  of  their  sanctuary,  and  had  no  compassion  upon  young  man  or  maiden,  old  man, 
or  him  that  stooped  for  age :  he  gave  them  all  into  his  hand.  .  .  .  And  them  that  had 
escajied  from  the  sword  carried  he  away  to  Babylon  "  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15 — 20). 

The  transgressions  of  the  northern  kingdom  were  even  greater  than  those  of  the 
southern  kingdom,  and  their  final  punishment,  therefore,  fell  upon  them  earlier.  "  For 
80  it  was,  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  sinned  against  the  Lord  their  God,  .  .  .  and 
talked  in  the  statutes  of  the  heathen,  ...  for  they  served  idols,  whereof  the  Lord  bad 
said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  not  do  this  thing.  .  .  .  And  they  rejected  his  statutes,  and  his 
covenant  that  he  made  with  their  fathers.  .  .  .  Therefore  the  Lord  was  very  angry, 
.  .  .  and  removed  them  out  of  his  sight "  (2  Kings  xvii,  7 — 18).  This  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Hoshea,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ten  tribes  we  find  no  symptoms  of  repentance 
under  suffering.  The  two  tribes  produced  a  Daniel ;  and  his  prayei  or  the  forgiveness 
of  his  people  (Dan.  ii.  3 — lU)  illustrates  the  feelings  of  the  better  of  his  fellow- 
captives  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  promise  of  ch.  xxvi.  40 — 42,  God  remembered 
his  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  Isaac,  and  Abraham,  and  raised  up  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  to  effect  the  restoration ;  while  the  ten  tribes  pined  away  in  the  land  of 
their  captivity.     Thus  Moses*  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

God  deals  with  other  nations  as  with  Israel ;  but  we  have  not  the  inspired  record  of 
his  dealings.  While  Greece  cultivated  intellectual  wi-dom,  she  flourished  ;  when  she 
turned  to  sophistry,  she  perished.  While  Rome  spread  order  and  law  throughout 
the  globe,  she  grew  in  strength  ;  when  she  submitted  to  the  sway  of  arbitrary  desjots, 
she  tell.  What  is  England's  mission  in  the  world  ?  To  disseminate  at  once  true  religion 
and  true  liberty.  As  long  as  she  does  this,  she  will  receive  God's  blessing.  As  soon  as 
she  fails  to  fulfil  the  purix)se  of  her  existence  as  a  nation,  she  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  scene,  and  another  instrument  raised  up  in  her  stead. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS 

Temporal  retaards  avd  punishments.  Ch.  xxvi. ;  cf.  E^les.  viiL  11 ;  Tw.  xlviit  18; 
Matt.  V.  44,  45  ;  and  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  There  is  in  this  chapter  a  distinct  assertion  of  moral 
government  exercised  over  Israel.  If  they  obeyed  God's  Law,  he  would  grant  theni 
great  temporal  blessing ;  if  they  disobeyed,  he  would  send  them  sore  chastisement ;  but 
if  after  disobedience  they  became  penitent,  he  would  remember  their  fathers  and  hii 
oovenant  with  ihtm,  aoa  reoeiTe  tbeir  penit«Qt  wed  into  favour  again.    Th»  wliok 
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question,  coniequently,  of  the  "  method  of  the  Divine  government "  is  hereby  raised. 

And  here  let  us  remark — 

L   GKjd's   judgments,    WHETHEB   BBWABDS   OB   PtTKISHMENTS,   WEBB   KXECUTKD   WITH 

BECOMING  LEibURE  AND  DELiBEBATioN.  It  is  along  the  lines  of  natural  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  miracle,  that  he  proposes  to  execute  his  decisions.  If  the  people  prove 
obedient,  then  they  are  to  have  (1)  bountiful  harvests ;  (2)  national  triumph  and  con- 
sequent peace ;  (3)  riddance  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  so  far  as  they  would  injure  their 
crops ;  (4)  great  increase  of  the  population ;  and  (5)  the  enjoyment  of  religious 
ordinances.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  people  prove  disobedient,  they  are  to  have 
(1)  sickness ;  (2)  scarcity ;  (3)  defeat ;  (4)  devastation  by  wild  beasts ;  (5)  fikmine  in  its 
most  fearful  forms;  and  (6)  a  sabbatic  desolation  in  the  Lord's  land. 

>iow,  it  is  to  the  leisurely  and  deliberate  element  in  the  rewards  and  the  punishments 
that  we  direct  attention.  If  God  chose  to  execute  his  sentences  speedily,  if  obedience 
got  its  reward  immediately,  if  disobedience  got  its  punishment  without  one  moment's 
delay, — then  men  would  have  no  room  for  question,  and  no  room  for  moral  education 
and  decision.  Such  a  childish  regulation  would  doubtless  prevent  a  large  Jamount  of 
evil  in  the  world,  but  it  would  keep  men  children  always.  It  is  a  pitiable  stage  of 
education  when  the  child  insists  on  seeing  its  reward  before  it  obeys,  and  requires  the 
immediate  "  slap  "  to  prevent  disobedience.  If  men  are  to  be  trained  morally,  they 
mnst  be  asked  to  take  upon  credit  God's  promises  and  threatenings,  and  decide  in  the 
interval  before  he  is  pleased  to  act. 

This  leaves  room  for  a  large  amount  of  evil.  "  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work 
is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to 
do  evil "  (Eccles.  viii.  11).  Men  may  say,  because  God  does  not  show  quickly  hi» 
hand,  that  he  may  possibly  not  show  it  at  all.  Hence  they  sin  and  say,  "  The  Lord 
shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it "  (Ps.  xciv.  7).  The  Lord's 
delay  is  interpreted  as  Divine  indifference.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  due  to  man's  sinful 
heart  exercising  its  freedom  under  a  truly  paternal  government.  Instead  of  Goc  ■ 
goodness  in  the  delay  leading  men  to  repentance,  it  is  allowed  to  foster  a  hope  that  lb 
will  resign  the  reins  of  government  altogether  and  sit  indifferently  by,  while  men  do  m 
they  please.  An  instance  of  this  tendency  to  misinterpretation  is  afforded  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  in  his  '  Fragments  of  Science,'  where  he  has  the  audacity  to  deduce  from 
Matt.  V.  45,  "  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,"  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Master  himself,  that  "  the 
distribution  of  natural  phenomena  is  not  affected  by  moral  or  religious  causes ; "  * 
whereas  the  context  shows  that  the  whole  arrangement  is  prompted  by  love  towards 
his  enemies,  that  they  may  be  induced  to  become  his  friends.  Men  get  easily  warped 
in  their  interpretations,  and  miss  the  point,  or  want  to  miss  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  God's  delay  in  making  good  his  promises  and  threatenings  affords 
an  opportunity  for  humiliation  and  faith.  When  men  believe  he  will  be  as  good  and 
as  severe  as  he  says,  then  they  humble  themselves  under  his  mighty  hand,  and  suppli- 
cate his  forgiveness.  When  also,  as  his  forgiven  ones,  they  try  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  obey  him,  then  the  delay  of  the  promised  blessing  enables  them  to  cultivate 
the  "  patience  of  hope,"  and  thus  to  complete  their  character.  If,  therefore,  there  are 
drawbacks  through  man's  sin  on  the  one  side,  there  are  vast  advantages  to  human 
character  on  the  other  attending  this  arrangement. 

II.  God's  judgments,  even  when  execdted,  have  not  the  aib  of  finalitt 
ABOUT  THEM.  Notwithstanding  the  special  pleading  of  Warburton  and  his  followers 
about  the  temporal  character  of  the  Divine  judgments  among  the  Jews,  and  their 
consequent  ignorance  about  a  future  life,*  it  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the  judgments 
that  they  are  not  final.  Little  children  perishing  and  eaten  in  the  sieges  (ver.  29) 
could  not  be  regarded  surely  as  a  final  judgment.  Children  suffering  for  their  parents' 
sins  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  final  judgment.  In  truth,  God's  judgments  among  the 
Jews,  like  his  judgments  still,  were  imperfect,  and  designedly  so.  "For  observe," 
says  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  "  if  we  found  every  man  in  this  life  received  just  what 
he  deserved,  and  every  evil  work  always  brought  swift  punishment  along  with  it,  whiit 
should  we  naturally  conclude?     There  is  no  future  puiiishment  in  store.    I  see  nothing 
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wanting;  every  man  has  already  received  the  due  reward  of  his  wfrks;  everything  is 
already  complete,  and,  therefore,  then;  is  notliing  to  bo  done  In  the  next  world.  "Or 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  no  punishment  visited  ujxjn  uin  at  all  in  this  world, 
we  might  bo  inclined  to  say.  Tush,  God  hath  forguttcn ;  he  never  interferes  amongut 
us;  we  have  no  proof  of  his  hatred  of  sin,  or  of  his  determination  to  i)unish  it;  lie  is 
pone  away  far  from  us,  and  has  lelt  us  to  follow  our  own  wills  and  iina^^inations.  So 
that  if  sentencrs  were  either  per/ec.fly  executed  on  earth,  or  nut  executed  at  all,  we 
might  have  some  reason  for  sayinj;  that  there  was  a  chance  of  none  in  a  future  world. 
But  now  it  is  imperfectly  execyted ;  just  »o  much  done  as  l>  say,  •  You  are  watched  ; 
my  eye  is  upon  you;  I  neither  slumber  nor  sleep;  and  my  vengeance  siumbereth  not.' 
And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  so  little  done,  that  a  man  lias  to  look  into  eternity 
for  the  acci>mplishment."'  • 

III.  God's  promise  to  the  PE>nTENT  implies  that  thet  abb  not  fardonkd 
SIMPLY  ON  THE  OKouND  OF  THEiB  PENITENCE.  The  Lord  contemplates  the  Jewisli 
defection  as  practically  certain.  At  the  same  time,  he  holds  out  the  hope  of  the 
penitent  |eople  being  restored  to  favour  (vers.  40 — 4fi).  But  it  is  surely  significant 
that  penitence  is  expressly  shown  not  to  be  the  ground  of  accei>tanco.  Doubtless  it  is 
the  condition;  but  were  it  the  sole  ground  of  acceptance,  as  it  is  confidently  assert<'d 
to  be,*  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  in  such  a  case  as  that  now  before  us  God  would  8f)eak 
about  remembering  their  fathers,  and  throwing  the  railiance,  so  to  speak,  of  thi  ir 
obedience  round  about  their  children  (vers.  42,  45).  It  is  evident  the  j>eui tents,  even 
after  they  have  been  punished,  cannot  stand  alone.  And  in  truth,  when  the  whole 
matter  of  acceptance  is  analyzed,  it  is  seen  to  rest  upon  a  covenant  of  sacrifice.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  covenant,  as  we  have  already  seen,  point  unmistakably  to  a  suflering 
Substitute,  the  glory  of  whose  merits  must  encircle  all  accepted  ones.  In  a  word,  we 
are  led  straight  to  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  by  whose  blood  we  are  redeemed  and 
received  into  covenant  relations.  "  Accepted  in  the  Beloved,"  we  are  careful  to  "  abstain 
from  the  very  appearance  of  evil,"  and  in  the  exercise  of  new  obedience  we  find  a 
triumphant  power  bestowed.  When  we  hearken  to  his  commandments  our  peace  flows 
like  a  river,  and  our  rigliteousness  becomes  resistless  like  the  waves  of  the  tea  (Isa. 
ilviii.  IS).  We  find  that  "godliness  is  profi  able  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come"  (1  Tim.  iv.  8). — K.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 13. — The  blessedness  of  the  righteous.  In  the  words  before  us  we  have— 
I.  The  qualities  of  the  righteous  described.  These  are :  1.  That  they  worship 
th«  true  God.  (1)  They  make  nu  idols.  Graven  images.  Pillars  to  njemorialize 
advantages  supposed  to  be  derived  from  false  gods.  Witness  the  votive  offerings  ot 
the  papists.  They  might  not  superstitiously  worship  such  stones  of  memorial  as  Jacob 
aet  up  to  memorialize  the  blessings  of  Jehovah  (see  Gen.  xxviii.  18;  and  comp.  2  Kings 
xviii.  4).  The  images  of  stone  or  "stones  of  picture"  (see  margin)  would  probably  be 
statues.  Note :  men  make  their  idols.  (2)  They  respect  Jehovah.  He  is  the  ^laker 
of  all  things.     He  is  himself  uncreate.     Ue  is  the  Covenant  Friend  of  the  righteous. 

2.  That  they  worship  him  truly.  (1)  By  keeping  his  sabbaths.  Memorials  of  his 
works  of  creation  and  redemption.  Pledges  of  the  rest  of  heaven.  (2)  Tiiese  are: 
weekly — monthly — yearly — septennial — in  the  jubilee.  (3)  By  reverencing  his  sanc- 
tuary.    The  place  of  his  presence,  of  his  altar,  of  the  congregation  of  his  people. 

3.  They  serve  him  obediintly.  (1)  Walking  in  his  statutes.  This  implies  the  study 
of  bis  Word.     (2)  To  keep  his  commandments  also  implies  prayer  for  Divine  grace. 

IL  Thbib  blessedness  assubed.  They  have  the  promise  of:  1.  Pienty.  (1)  The 
elements  were  to  be  piopitious  to  them.  Seasonable  rains.  These  are  very  inrportant. 
They  are  here  mentioned  as  representing  all  benign  elemental  influences — light,  heat, 
electricity, — all  which  are  essential.  (2)  The  result  then  is  abundance  (ver.  5).  Before 
they  could  have  reaped  and  threshed  out  their  com,  the  vintage  should  be  ready,  and 
before  they  could  have  pressed  out  their  wine,  it  would  be  time  again  to  sow.  (3)  This 
was  to  prefigure  the  abundance  of  grace  which  should  mark  the  times  of  the  gospel  (see 
Amos  ix.  18).  2.  Security.  (1)  From  the  hostility  of  the  elements.  No  plague 
should  invade  them.     (2)  From  the  hostility  of  men.     No  warrior  should  invade  them. 
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No  robber  should  trouble  them.  (3)  From  the  hostiliJy  of  animah.  Where  poimlation 
b  reduced  by  wars  and  famines,  beasts  of  prey  prowl.  (4)  How  the  faithfulness  of 
God  has  been  verified  in  the  history  of  his  jieople!  3.  Victory.  (1)  God  puts  the 
dread  of  them  into  their  enemies.  They  fly  before  them.  Witness  the  flight  of  the 
Syrians  in  the  days  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  vii.).  C^)  He  puts  courage  into  their  hearts. 
Witness  the  exploits  of  Gideon,  of  Samson,  of  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6,  12).  4.  Multiplication.  (1)  This  is  a  blessina;  of  the  covenant.  It  is  a  real 
strength  to  a  nation.  It  is  a  real  strength  to  a  Church.  (?)  But  outside  the  covenant 
meie  numbers  may  prove  a  formidable  evil.  6.  Divin.  favour.  (1)  "I  will  have 
respect  unto  you."  Contrast  with  this  Heb.  x.  38.  (2)  The  token  of  the  favour  of 
God  is  his  presence,  (a)  His  tabernacle  was  amongst  them  in  the  wilderness.  What 
miracles  of  mercy  were  shown  to  them  thenl  (S)  How  glorious  were  the  days  of 
Solomon  when  the  Shechinah  entered  the  temple !  (c)  His  tabernacle  was  set  among 
his  people  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  (John  i.  14).  But  they  did  not  know  the  blessed- 
ness of  their  day.  {d)  How  blessed  is  the  mystical  incarnation  of  Christ  in  the 
believer !  (John  vi.  56 ;  2  Cor.  vi,  16 — 18 ;  vii.  1).  (e)  The  glory  of  the  tabernacle  will 
culminate  in  the  new  heavens  and  earth  (see  Kev.  xxi.  3). 

All  this  blessedness  was  pledged  in  the  emanci])ation  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt 
(ver.  13).    More  fully  in  the  redemption  of  the  gospel  typified  thereby. — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  14 — 39. — Prophetic  maledictions.  The  promises  of  God  are  prophecies  of  good ; 
BO  are  his  threatening  prophecies  of  eviL  Prophecy,  therefore,  gives  no  countenance  to 
fatalism,  since  it  is  made  to  depend  upon  conditions.  God  may,  therefore,  repent  him 
of  evils  threatened,  viz.  when  sinners  repent  of  the  sin  that  provoked  him.  So  long 
as  the  Hebrews  were  faithful  to  their  God,  they  found  him  faithful  in  mercy ;  when  they 
rebelled,  they  found  him  no  less  faithful  in  judgment.  What  a  commentary  upon  the 
verses  before  us  is  the  history  of  the  Israelites !     Let  us  review — 

I.  The  judgments  denounced  against  them  in  their  land.  For  their  rebellion : 
1.  They  were  to  be  visited  with  plagues.  (1)  The  plague  of  terror.  This  is  the  natural 
plague  of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  apprehension  of  formidable  judgments.  (2)  Of 
consumpl.jii.  This  term  expresses  all  chronic  diseases.  (3)  Of  burning  agu^.  This 
describes  those  diseases  which  are  more  acute.  (4)  All  these  plagues  are  to  "  consume 
the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow  of  heart."  2.  They  were  to  suffer  from  invasion.  (1)  The 
sword  of  the  enemy  was  to  consume  them.  How  fearluUy  they  sufiered  under  the 
judges,  under  the  kings,  and  afterwards !  (2)  The  exactions  of  the  tyrant  were  to 
distress  them.  When  the  invaders  mastered  them,  how  grie\ously  were  they  oppressed ! 
3.  They  were  to  encounter  the  anger  of  their  God.  (1)  The  plague  and  the  sword  of  the 
enemy  could  not  otherwise  have  visited  them.  (2)  But  in  the  source  itself  there  is  the 
most  formidable  terror,  "  I  will  set  my  face  against  you."  4.  Their  obstinacy  was  to 
bring  upon  them  aggravated  evils.  (1)  The  land  was  to  become  unfruitful.  For  the 
heaven  was  to  be  like  iron,  which  might  reflect  the  glare  of  heat,  but  could  distil  no  rain 
or  dew.  (2)  Wild  beasts  were  to  come  among  them.  When  the  people  become 
diminished  by  war  and  pestilence  and  famine,  wild  animals  multiply  and  become  for- 
midable (see  Numb.  xxi.  6  ;  2  Kings  xvii.  25  ;  ii.  24  ;  Ezek.  v.  17).  (3)  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.     Rather  let  us  seek  his  mercy. 

II.  Those  denouwoed  against  them  in  the  lands  of  their  captivity.  1.  They 
were  to  be  scattered  amongst  the  heathen  (ver.  33).  (1)  Thus  ten  of  the  tribes  were 
carried  away  by  the  Assyrians.  (2)  The  two  remaining  tribes  were  afterwards  removed 
by  the  Babylonians.  (3)  Some  of  these  returned  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and 
wers  ultimately  carried  away  by  the  Romans.  2.  The  sword  was  to  follow  them  there. 
(1)  The  sword  of  war.  (2)  The  sword  of  persecution.  So  they  sufiered  from  pagans, 
from  papists,  from  ^lohammedans.  3.  Thty  were  to  suffer  astonishment  (vers.  36 — 39). 
(1)  Faintness  of  heart,  suspicion  of  danger  where  it  existed  not,  susceptibility  to  panic. 
(Z)  Pining  in  terror.  (3)  Perishing  through  the  rapacity  of  their  enemies.  4.  Their 
sufferings  were  to  be  protracted.  (1)  The  land  was  to  enjoy  her  sabbaths.  Houbigant 
observes  how  literally  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  seventy  years  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 
"  From  Saul  to  the  liabylonish  Captivity  are  numbered  about  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  during  which  period  mere  were  seventy  sabbaths  of  years ;  for  seven,  multiplied 
by  seventy,  make  four  hundred  and  ninety.    Now,  the  Babylonish  Captivity  lasted 
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seyenty  years,  and  during  that  time  the  land  of  Israel  rcstod.  Therefore  the  land  reHtcd 
just  as  many  years  in  the  Ikbylonish  Captivitv  na  it  nhould  hnvo  rested  mibbatlis  if  th« 
Jews  had  observed  the  law  relative  to  the  sabbaths  of  the  land."  (2)  The  lonmr  term 
©f  "seven  times"  thrice  repeated  (vers.  21,  24,  28)  is  also  notable.  These  are  the 
"times  of  the  Gentiles,"  during  which  Jerusalem  is  to  be  tnKldcn  down  of  thf-m 
(Luke  xxi.  24).  5.  Meanwhile  their  land  was  to  lie  desolate  (vers.  ."U — 3")).  (1)  Such 
has  been  its  history,  under  the  Romans,  under  the  Saracens,  under  the  Crusaders 
under  the  Turks.  (2)  Who  but  God  could  have  foreseen  all  thin?  Uow  unreasonable 
is  unbelief! — J.  A.  M. 

Vers.  40 — 46. — Hope  for  Israel.  The  curses  of  this  chapter  have  proved  prophetic. 
So,  may  we  infer,  will  the  blessinj!;s  prove.  We  may  therefom  hope  to  see  thu  con- 
version of  the  Hebrews  to  Christ,  their  restoration  to  their  ancient  inheritance,  and  the 
sun  of  prosperity  shining  brightly  upon  them. 

L  They  will  oonfksb  theib  sin.  1.  The>'r  personal  iniquity.  (1)  They  will 
have  many  things  to  confess,  as  all  sinners  have.  They  will  "  humble  tlieir  uncircum- 
cised  heart"  (see  Jer.  ix.  26;  Rom.  ii.  29).  (2)  In  particular  they  will  confe-ss  their 
capital  sin  in  rejecting  Christ.  This  crime  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  lathers.  2.  The 
iniquity  of  their  fathers.  (1)  This  was  the  same  as  their  own.  They  will  acknowledge 
themselves,  not  in  pride,  but  in  penitence,  to  be  the  children  of  their  fathers.  (2) 
Instead  of  attempting  to  extenuate  their  sin  because  of  the  example  of  their  fathers, 
they  will  repent  for  the  sin  of  their  fathers  as  well  as  for  their  own.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  the  visitation  of  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children.  3.  The  justice  of  Ood  in  thtir  punishment.  (1)  They  acknowledge  that  they 
walked  contrary  to  God  (see  Ezra  ix. ;  Neh.  i.  4  ;  ix.  1,  2,  29 ;  Dan.  ix.  3,  4).  (2)  That 
he  has  therefore  walked  contrary  to  them.     AflBictions  do  not  spring  out  of  the  dust. 

II.  Then  (Jod  will  remember  his  covenant.  Therefore :  1.  He  will  not  destroy 
them  utterly.  (1)  His  {irovidence  will  be  over  them.  What  else  could  have  preserved 
them  now  for  nineteen  centuries  amidst  untoward  circumstances?  They  are,  notwith- 
standing their  sufiTerings,  as  numerous  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  zenith  of  their 
prosperity  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  (2)  The  remnant  of  them  shall  I'C  saved.  (3) 
How  tender  is  the  compassion  of  God !  (Hos.  xi.  8,  9).  2.  He  will  reinstate  them  in 
their  land.  (1)  He  will  remember  his  land.  For  in  the  covenant  they  are  promised 
the  land  "for  ever."  (2)  Remembering  the  land  also  implies  that  it  will  recover  its 
ancient  fruitfulness  (see  promises,  vers.  4,  5,  10).  (3)  In  that  condition  it  will  be  the 
appropriate  type  and  pledge  of  the  heavenly  country  (see  Isa.  Ixii.  4).  3.  He  will  make 
them  a  blessing  in  the  earth.  (1)  They  will  grow  into  a  multitude.  (2)  They  will 
rejoice  in  spiritual  blessings.  (3)  The  miracles  of  the  Kxodus  from  Egypt  will  be 
repeated.  (4)  The  heathen  will  be  startled  into  thoughtfulness  (ver.  4.o).  (5)  The 
heathen  will  once  more  learn  the  way  of  salvation  from  the  lips  of  Hebrews.  4.  In  ail 
this  they  are  beloved  for  t/iefitherti'  sakes.  (1)  This  is  distinctly  stated  (ver.  42  ;  comp. 
Rom.  xi.  28).  (2)  The  patriarchs  of  the  covenant  are  referred  to  in  the  order  of 
ascent,  viz.  Jacob,  Isaac,  Abraham.  Note :  when  the  Jews  in  humility  confess  them- 
selves the  children  of  their  more  recent  sinful  fathers,  Gx)d  will  acknowledge  them  as 
the  children  of  their  earlier  faithful  ancestors.  (3)  It  is  an  encouragement  to  faith  that 
the  memory  of  Divine  mercy  is  far-reaching — everlasting. — J.  A.  M. 

Ver.  1. — Idolatry :  our  danger  and  our  security.  Knomng,  as  we  do,  how  wide- 
spread was  the  idolatry  of  the  age  and  how  terribly  tempted  were  the  children  of  Israel 
to  fall  under  its  fascination,  we  do  not  wonder  either  at  the  repetition  or  the  fulness  of 
this  commandment.  God  made  it  quite  clear  to  his  people,  and  impressed  the  truth 
on  their  minds  with  strong  emphasis,  that  they  must  not  permit  any  visible  image  tc 
come  between  themselves  and  him.  He  would  sanction  "  no  idol,  nor  graven  image, 
nor  pillar,  nor  figured  stone  "  (marginal  reading).  Respecting  idolatry  we  may  do  well 
to  consider — 

L  Its  natural  history.  Men  do  not  descend  at  once  into  the  blind  and  blank 
idolatry  with  which  we  are  familiar.  1.  The  first  step  downwards  is  when  men  take 
gome  object  or  construct  some  image  which  shall  remind  them  of  Deity,  or  stand  fol 
GK>d,  or  be  a  sign  and  token  of  his  presence,  so  that  when  they  see  that  they  shall  think 
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(/  him.  This  was  the  case  with  the  "golden  calf"  which  Aaron  made.  The  peopla 
presented  their  offerings  to  it  in  connection  with  a  "  feast  to  the  Lord  "  (Exod.  xxxii.  5). 
It  is  too  great  a  mental  labour  to  realize  God's  presence  by  pure  thought  and  medita- 
tion ;  men  crave  a  visible  object  which  shall  remind  them  of  the  Supreme.  2.  The 
next  step — deep  into  the  thick  darkness — is  to  identify  the  Deity  with  the  object  which 
is  the  chosen  sign  of  his  presence;  and  the  constant,  inevitable  accompaniment  of  this 
act  is  to  multiply  the  number  of  divinities ;  for,  as  the  visible  images  are  many,  the 
gods  become  many  also  to  the  popular  imagination.  However  antcccfiently  imlikely  it 
may  seem  to  us  that  men  would  commit  such  great  folly  as  this,  universal  history 
compels  us  to  believe  that  they  have  done  so.  Beginning  with  the  demand  for  "  a 
sign,"  men  have  "  bowed  down  unto"  and  worshipped  the  ima;:e,  the  pillar,  the  figured 
stone.  3.  Then  follows  mental,  moral,  spiritual  degradation.  The  worshippers  of  idols 
have  attributed  to  their  gods  their  own  infirmities  and  sins,  and  then  their  worship  has 
reacted  on  their  own  character,  and  they  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  abjectness 
of  mind,  vileness  of  spirit,  grossness  of  life. 

II.  Its  essential  elements.  We  must  not  identify  idolatry  with  those  more 
shameless  forms  of  it  which  historians  and  travellers  have  made  known  to  us.  These 
are  its  last  and  worst  developments.  But  the  idolatrous  element  is  found  where  there 
is  (1)  a  false  association  of  God  with  an  object  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do,  as  (in 
the  case  referred  to)  where  the  Israelites  associated  Jehovah  in  their  thoughts  with  an 
image  with  which  he  had  no  connection  whatever ;  or  (2)  a  false  trust  in  an  object  with 
which  God  is  more  or  less  connected.  That  was  an  idolatrous  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Israelites  when  they  made  sure  of  victory  because  the  ark  of  God  was  in  the  camp 
(1  Sam.  iv.  3 — 11).  God  had  connected  himself  with  the  ark  in  an  especial  manner; 
but  the  Jews  were  trusting  in  it  rather  than  in  him,  and  they  leant  on  a  broken  reed. 

III.  Its  appeal  to  ourselves.  Our  danger  is  not  from  the  grosser  forms  ot  idolatry, 
nor  is  it  in  the  former  of  the  two  essential  elements  of  it ;  it  is  in  the  latter  of  these. 
We  are  liable  to  trust  idolatrously  in  that  with  which  God  is  connected,  but  which  has 
no  virtue  at  all  in  itself.  We  are  invited,  and  sometimes  find  ourselves  tempted: 
1.  To  imagine  that  a  priest  can  bless  us,  independently  of  the  truth  which  he  teaches 
w  the  spiritual  help  which  he  renders  us.  2.  To  suppose  that  we  are  nearer  to  God  in 
sacred  places,  irrespective  of  the  consideration  whether  we  realize  his  presence  and  draw 
nigh  to  his  Spirit.  3.  To  seek  sanctity,  or  even  salvation,  in  sacraments  apart  from  the 
reverent  thought  and  consecrated  feeling  which  they  should  suggest  or  excite.  This  is 
an  idolatrous  delusion. 

IV.  The  path  of  safety.  This  is:  1.  The  avoidance  of  temptation.  We  must 
shun  those  Churches  and  services  which  would  seduce  us  from  spiritual  purity.  2,  The 
acceptance  of  the  One  Divine  Mediator  we  have  in  Christ  our  Saviour.  There  is  "  one 
man  we  can  adore  without  idolatry — the  mar.  Christ  Jesus."  3.  The  use  of  our  faculties 
for  the  worship  of  the  Invisible.  We  can  worship  him  who  is  a  Spirit  "  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  We  can  realize  the  presence  of  tho  infinite  God ;  we  can  love  him  whom  we 
have  not  seen  (1  Pet.  i.  8);  we  can  walk  the  whole  path  of  life  conscious  of  a  Divine 
Companion  whose  hand  we  cannot  grasp,  but  who  "leads  us  all  our  journey  through." 
By  a  living  faith,  "our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ" 
(1  John  i.  3).— C. 

Vers.  3 — 13. — Incentives  to  obedience.  Religion  has  the  first  claim  upon  us  as  the 
supreme  obligation  of  the  soul.  We  are  bound  to  worship  and  honour  God  because  we 
owe  far  more  to  him  than  to  all  other  beings  in  the  universe.  The  first  and  all- 
sudicient  reason  why  we  should  "worship  and  bow  down"  before  him,  is  in  the  fact 
that  "  he  is  our  God  " — that  One  from  whom  we  come,  in  whom  we  live,  from  whom 
•ometh  down  every  good  gift.  But  God  condescends  to  urge  us  to  obedience  by  pre- 
senting incentives  to  our  minds.  He  wishes  us  to  consider  that  he  has  made  it 
infinitely  remunerative  for  us  to  do  so ;  that,  by  so  doing,  we  become  recipients  of  the 
largest  blessings  he  can  confer  and  we  can  receive.  There  is  so  much  of  contrast  as 
well  aa  comparison  between  the  blessings  of  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations,  that  we 
must  divide  our  subject  into  two  parts. 

I.  The  mcENTivES  which  God  held  out  to  his  ancient  people.  ITiese  wei» 
importantly  tpiritual,  bttt  prominently  temporal.    If  they  did  but  *'  walk  in  hUa  statates. 
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•nd  keep  his  commandments,  iiud  do  thora"  (ver.  3),  they  mij^ht  reckon  on  (1)  fertility 
in  the  field  (vers.  4,  5,  10);  ('-')  sense  of  security  from  without  and  dJBtnrlmnce  from 
within  (safety  and  peace,  vers.  5,  G);  (3)  victory  in  war  (^^ver.s.  7,  H)  ;  (4)  nationnl  growtk 
(ver.  9) ;  (5)  God's  presence  with  them  (vers.  11, 12) ;  (C)  liis  pluasure  in  them  (ver.  11) ; 
and  (7)  his  guarauteo  of  their  liberty  and  self-respect  (ver.  13). 

II.  Thk  promises  which  he  has  made  to  U8.  These  are  partiy  temporal,  &«< 
principaJli/  spiritual.  They  include:  1.  Sufliciency  of  worldly  Bubatance.  God  does 
not  now  say,  "Serve  me,  and  you  shall  be  strong,  wealthy,  long-lived,"  but  he  does 
say,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  .  .  .  and  all  these  tilings"  (food,  clothing,  etc.) 
"shall  be  added  unto  you"  (Matt.  vi.  33).  "Godliness  has  promise  of  th'-  life  that 
now  is"  (1  Tim.  iv.  8).  Those  who  are  his  children  in  Christ  Jesus  may  rccKuu  ux)n 
all  needful  supyjort  from  his  bountiful  liand.  2.  Consciousness  of  spiritual  integrity. 
As  Ood  made  his  people  to  be  delivered  from  tlie  yoke  and  to  "go  upright"  (ver.  13), 
BO  he  miikes  those  wiio  have  returned  to  him,  ami  who  have  escaped  irom  the  yoke  uf 
sin,  to  "walk  in  uprightness  of  heart."  Instead  of  shrinking;  in  fear,  bowing  down 
with  a  depressing  sense  of  wrong-doing,  we  have  a  hai)py  couseiousness  of  inte;4rity  of 
soul.  We  say  with  the  psalmist,  "As  for  me,"  etc.  (I's.  xli.  12).  3.  Sense  of  recon- 
ciliation with  God.  God  promises  yieace  and  a  sense  ol  safety  (vers.  5,  6)  to  those  who 
seek  his  favour  in  Christ  Jesus.  Being  justified  by  f.iith  in  him,  we  have  peace  with 
God;  and  we  know  that,  whatever  may  be  our  ciicumstances,  we  are  secure  beiiind  the 
shield  of  his  almighty  love.  4.  Victory  in  tlie  battle  of  life.  If  it  be  not  wholly  true 
that  "our  life  is  but  a  battle  and  a  march,"  yet  it  is  true  that  there  is  so  much  of 
spiritual  struggle  in  it,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  that  we  all  understand  only  too 
well  what  is  meant  by  "  the  battle  ot  life."  There  are  many  foes  with  which  to  wrestle 
(Eph.  vi.  12),  and  we  need  the  invigorating  power  which  only  the  Spirit  of  the  Strong 
One  can  impart.  If  we  are  his,  he  will  help  us  in  the  strife  "Our  enemies  will  fail 
before  us"  (ver.  7;  see  2  Cor.  ii.  14  and  Rom.  viii.  37).  5.  His  presence  with  us  and 
his  pleasure  in  us.  "  God  will  set  his  tabernacle  among  us ; "  he  "  will  walk  am^ng  us  *' 
(vers.  11,  12).  He  will  be  "  with  us  always,"  and  his  sustaining  presence  will  uphold 
us  in  the  darkest  hour,  in  the  most  trying  scene.  "His  soul  will  not  abhor  us" 
(ver.  11);  he  will  take  Divine  pleasure  in  us;  we  shall  be  his  children,  his  guests, 
his  friends,  his  heirs.  6.  An  everlasting  heritage  in  him.  He  will  be  our  Grod 
(ver.  12).  The  sacred  pagi-  does  not  speak  of  any  duration;  but  that  which  is  adum- 
brated in  the  Old  Testament  is  revealed  in  the  New.  Jesus  Christ  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  out  into  the  light,  and  we  know  that  "him  that  overcometh  will  the  Son 
of  man  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  his  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out,"  etc. 
(Rev.  iii  12),  and  that  "to  him  that  overcometh  will  he  grant  to  sit  with  him  on  his 
throne,"  etc.  (Rev.  iii.  21).  The  present  and  the  future,  the  best  of  the  one  and  thp 
whole  of  the  other,  are  the  heritage  of  those  who  "  know  the  will  of  God  and  do  it." 
Surely  it  is  the  choice  of  the  wise  to  "  make  haste  and  delay  not  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments."— C. 

Vers.  23,  24. — Our  God  and  ourselves.  The  text  suggests  the  question,  How  far 
does  God's  treatment  of  us  depend  on  our  attitude  towards  him  ?  And  the  answer  must 
be  somewhat  complex. 

I.  In  large  measuhe,  God's  treatmekt  of  us  is  quite  irrespective  of  cub  oonduot 
TOWARD  iiiM.  He  has  done  much  for  us  from  the  promptings  of  his  own  generous  and 
beneficent  nature.  As  the  sun  gives  light  because  it  is  iinht,  regardless  of  the  objects 
on  which  it  shines,  so  our  God,  who  is  a  Sun  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11),  is  sending  forth  beams  of 
tiuth,  love,  beauty,  happiness,  because  in  him  is  all  fulness,  and  from  that  abundance 
there  must  flow  blessing  and  bounty  on  every  hand  (see  Ps.  ciii.  10,  11 ;  Iklatt.  v,  45). 

II.  In  large  MEASURE,  God's  treatment  of  us  depends  on  oub  attitude  towabd 
EIM.  1.  Right  feeling  on  our  part  is  reciprocated  with  kind  feeling  on  his.  If  we  love 
him,  he  will  love  us  and  come  to  us  (John  xiv.  23\  2.  Rebellious  conduct  on  our  part 
bring!  down  adverse  action  on  his  part.  If  we  "  will  walk  contrary  to  him,  he  will  walk 
contrary  to  us,  and  punish  us  for  our  sins."  The  greater  part  of  this  chapter  (vers.  14 
—39)  is  a  terrible  admonition  that,  if  we  ]irovoke  God  by  our  wilful  disobedience,  we  must 
expect  to  find  his  hand  against  us  in  all  the  paths  of  life,  our  growing  iniquity  meeting 
with  his  multiplying  wrath  and  darkening  retribution.     3.  Repentant  action  ob  o«a 
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Krt  is  met  by  returning  favour  on  his  (Jer.  iii.  22 ;  Joel  ii.  12 — 14 ;  Isa.  xliv.  22  ;  Iv.  7). 
It  the  prodigal  son  arise  to  return,  and,  "  while  yet  a  great  way  oflF,"  the  heavenly 
Father  will  run  to  meet  and  to  welcome  him  (Luke  xv.). 

in.  God's  goodness  to  va  will  seem  to  us  to  vary  accobdinq  to  the  beotittjdi 
OF  OXJB  souls  toward  HIM.  As  men  seem  to  us  to  be  just  or  unjust,  kind  or  unkind, 
according  to  the  position  we  occupy  toward  them,  so  also  does  the  Father  or  spirits.  "  All 
the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  "  (and  are  seen  to  be)  "  mercy  and  truth  unto  such  as  keep  his 
covenant  and  his  testimonies "  (Ps.  xxv.  10).  But  the  ways  of  the  Lord  will  seem 
"contrary"  to  the  rebellious.  With  the  merciful  man  God  shows  himself  merciful ; 
with  the  froward  he  shows  himself  froward  (Ps.  xviii.  26).  The  guilty  will  exclaim 
against  the  inequality  of  God's  dealings  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  17).  lie  will  seem  unjust 
because  they  are  unholy,  because  their  spirit  is  false  and  wroni^!;  (Matt.  xx.  15).  Those 
who  fear  God  and  love  his  Son  their  Saviour,  join  in  the  psalm  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
"  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  ...  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works  " 
(Ps.  cxlv.) ;  they  anticipate  the  strain  of  the  Church  in  heaven,  "  Just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints  "  (Hev.  xv.  3). — C. 

Vers.  14 — 39. — Divine  retribution.  The  Divine  Legislator  of  Israel  knew  well  that 
he  must  contemplate  disobedience  as  well  as  obedience  to  his  laws.  When  he  had 
intimated  the  fulness  of  the  reward  he  would  bestow  on  the  faithful,  he  was  compelled 
to  pass  on  to  "  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me,  and  will  not  do,"  etc.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  it  did  not  need  Divine  prescience  to  foretell  this  issue.  Human  disobedience 
is  too  constantly  occurring  a  factor  in  human  history  to  require  that :  it  may  always  be 
safely  assumed.     We  have  now  to  deal  with  God's  treatment  of  it ;  and  we  see — 

I.  That  God  punishes  it  with  various  evils.  (Vers.  14 — 18.)  God  always  says 
to  us,  "  If  ye  will  not  do  my  commandments,  I  will  set  my  face  against  you."  To  the 
Israelites  he  threatened  specifically:  (1)  bodily  sickness;  (2)  unprofitable  labour;  (3) 
defeat  in  battle ;  (4)  subjection  to  a  hated  rule ;  (5)  ignominious  terror  and  flight.  If  we 
sin  we  must  expect  to  suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate.  Guilt  and  misery  are  necessarily 
conjoined.  Sin  deserves  to  suffer :  there  needs  no  further  explanation  of  aufft-ring  than 
that  God's  holy  and  righteous  Law  has  been  transgressed.  Yet,  while  the  Divine  Law- 
giver visits  sin  with  retribution  because  it  is  right  that  it  should  receive  this  mark  of  his 
holy  disapproval,  it  is  also  true — 

n.  That  God's  punishment  is  meant  to  be  remedial.  "  If  ye  will  not  yet  for  all 
this  hearken  unto  me "  (ver.  18).  Then  it  is  clear  that  these  providential  visitations 
would  be  meant  to  lead  to  a  better  spirit,  to  a  disposition  to  hearken  and  to  obey.  God, 
when  he  punishes,  not  only  does  an  act  of  righteous  retribution,  which  his  position  as 
Supreme  Judge  demands  of  him,  but  he  also  does  that  which  he  desires  shall  lead  to 

Sinitence  and  restoration.  He  smites  us  in  one  memler  that  he  may  heal  us  altogether. 
e  takes  away  a  little  tLat  he  may  give  very  largely.  He  sends  passing  pain  that  he 
may  give  enduring  joy.  God's  retributions  are  his  "  corrections,"  his  paternal  chastise- 
ments, his  strong  but  kind  admonitions.  By  them  he  lays  his  hand  upon  us  and  says 
to  us,  in  tones  we  cannot  fail  to  understand,  "  Eepent  and  return,  and  be  restored."  But 
we  learn  from  these  verses — 

III.  That  man  too  often  refuses  to  heed  the  Divine  corkection.  "If  ye 
will  not  yet  for  all  this  hearken"  (ver,  18);  "if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me" 
(ver.  21);  "if  ye  will  not  be  reformed  by  me  by  these  things"  (ver.  1'3).  Often  men 
do  listen  and  learn  and  obey  when  God  comes  to  them  in  sickness  or  in  sorrow ;  but 
only  too  often  they  do  not.  They  continue  in  or  revert  to  their  evil  course,  they  fall 
again  into  crime,  into  vice,  into  unconcern,  into  indecision. 

IV.  That  God  lays  a  heavier  hand  on  persistent  and  obdurate  impenitence. 
He  gave  to  his  people  fair  and  full  warning  of  what  they  were  to  expect  at  his  hand 
They  knew  that  obduracy  on  theii-  part  would  entail  gathering  and  growing  evils, 
leading  on  and  down  to  uttermost  destruction.  There  would  come  the  enmity  of  the 
elements,  with  consequent  disaster  in  the  fiel<l  (vers.  19,  20) ;  desolation  and  bereave- 
ment (ver.  22);  pestilence  and  famine  (vers.  2.5,  26);  revolting  and  unnatural  cruelties 
wrought  among  themselves  (vers.  28, 29) ;  exile  and  dispersion  (ver.  33) ;  terror  of  soul 
(vers.  36,  37) ;  national  destruction  and  impending  extinction  (vers.  38,  39).  These 
solemn  and  fearful  threatenings  are,  no  doubt,  directed  against  Israel,  the  specially 
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Instructed  people.  As  God  " exalted  that  land  unto  heaven"  in  privile^^e  iiii<l  opjor- 
tunity,  so  he  "brought  it  down  to  hell"  in  condoiniiiUidn  and  doom.  Tjut  when  w« 
remember  with  what  rotribuiiou  God  visited  the  sins  of  tiio  Jiiit'  .iiluvian  world,  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  the  Canaanites,  the  great  cities  of  Bahylou  and  Nineveh,  and  wlien 
we  recall  the  snfiFeiiugs  and  humiliations  ho  has  brouglit  down  on  lands  and  cities  in 
more  modern  times,  we  may  conclude  that  those  nations  which  will  not  learn  when 
God  8i)eaks  to  them  in  wrath  and  in  "his  high  displeasure"  may  look  forward  to  a 
time  of  ^'athering  disaster  and  final  ruin. 

God's  retributive  dealings  with  nations  have  their  counterpart  in  his  action  toward 
individual  lives.  Men  who  sin  and  sulTer,  and  who  will  not  learn  by  the  tilings  they 
■uffer,  may  take  to  heart  the  truth  that  God's  manifested  wrath  will  reach  themliere  or 
will  overtake  them  hereafter;  they  may  well  wish  that  it  may  arrive  soon  rather  than 
Ute,  for  as  time  passes  and  as  sin  indurates  and  blinds  the  soul,  there  is  the  less  likeli- 
hood that  the  sacred  lesson  will  be  learnt  before  death  shuts  the  book  of  opportunity, 
and  eternity  opens  that  other  book  of  judgment  and  award. — C. 

Vers.  40 — 45. — Sorrow  unto  salvation.  The  chastisements  of  Qtxl,  like  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  aro  either  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  or  of  death  unto  death  ;  thev  either 
make  or  mar ;  they  may  sanctify  and  save  or  they  may  leave  the  sonl  more  bound  in 
the  bonds  of  sin  than  ever.  It  is  only  godly  sorrow — sorrow  regarded  in  a  true  light 
and  treated  in  the  way  that  God  intended — that  works  repentance  unto  salvation  • 
otherwise  it  works  death  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).  The  right  use  of  affliction  is  indicated  in  the 
t«xt ;  there  must  be— 

I.  A  SENSE  OK  ILL  DESERT.  The  uncircumcised  heart  must  be  humbled  (ver.  41). 
(Jod  seeks  by  his  chastisements  to  break  our  pride,  our  haughtiness  of  heart,  our  sinful 
self-complacency.  Until  this  is  done  nothing  is  done.  Wlien  the  soul  is  at  ease  in  its 
iniquity,  it  is  in  a  very  "far  country,"  a  long  way  from  God,  truth,  salvation.  When 
trouble  touches  and  pierces  our  complacency,  filling  the  soul  with  a  sense  of  its 
rebelliousness,  as  soon  as  the  heart  says,  "  I  have  sinned,"  a  lar^e  part  of  the  work  of 
the  correcting  band  is  wrought.     Then  necessarily  and  readily  follows — 

II.  The  lajjgoaoe  of  confession.  Directly  the  heart  feels  the  lip  speaks.  Too 
often  men  use  the  language  of  penitence  when  the  feeling  is  entirely  absent  But  he 
that  searcheth  the  hearts  makes  due  distinction  between  the  words  which  are  true  and 
those  which  are  false.  There  is  nothing  gained  with  God  by  adopting  tlie  language 
which  we  ought  to  be  disposed  to  use,  but  which  does  not  express  our  actual  con- 
dition ;  everything  unreal  is  offensive  in  his  si;j;ht.  But  there  is  much  gained  by  the 
■imple,  natural,  heartlelt  utterance  of  penitential  feeling.  "  If  they  shall  confess  their 
iniquity,"  etc.  (vers.  40 — 42).  "  With  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation" 
(Rom.  X.  10).     The  spirit  thus  tauglit  of  God  through  his  servant,  sorrow,  has  now — 

III.  The  subject  will.  It  "  accepts  of  the  punishment  of  its  iniquity  "  (ver.  41), 
It  says,  "  Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  said  unto  God,  I  have  borne  chastisement,  I  will  not 
offend  any  more:  that  wliicli  I  see  not  teach  thou  me,"  etc.  (Job  xxxiv.  31,  32).  It  is 
**in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits"  (Ileb.  xii,  9).  It  submits  to  his  guidance 
and  surrenders  itself  to  his  will.     And  then  comes — 

IV.  Divine  kestoration,  God  "remembers  his  covenant"  (vers,  42,  45),  As  he 
remembered  the  covenant  he  made  with  the  ancestors  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
**did  not  ahhor  them  "  (ver.  44),  but  witlidrew  his  anger  from  them,  so  he  remembers  his 
promise  with  us,  sealed  with  a  Saviour's  blood,  to  pardon  our  sins  and  to  restore  our 
souls  to  his  Divine  favour.     Yet  there  are — 

V.  Lingering  consequences  of  sin.  With  penitent  Israel,  toward  whom  God  was 
extending  his  mercy,  "  the  land  also  was  to  be  lelt  of  them,  and  was  to  enjoy  her 
sabbaths,  while  she  lay  desolate  without  them  "  (ver.  43).  With  us,  when  penitent 
and  restored,  when  taken  back  into  the  family  and  kingdom  of  Otod,  there  are  lingering 
consequences  of  sin  which  even  Divine  mercy  does  not,  cannot  remove — consequences 
in:  (1)  miserable  memories  which  will  visit  the  mind;  {2)  enfeebled  faculty  that 
must  work  in  a  lesser  sphere  with  smaller  influence  ;  (3)  diminished  reputation  among 
men ;  (4)  abiding  results  in  those  who  have  been  injured,  and  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  restoration,  etc.  While  lacing  this  solemn  fact — a  fact  which  makes  sin 
seem  to  us  the  stem,  sad,  hurtful  thing  it  is — we  may  nevertheless  find  a  glad  relief  ia 
recalling — 
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VI.  The  blessed  hope  of  the  holy.  There  is  a  country  where  the  penal  con- 
eeauences  of  siu  wi.l  be  so  reii;uved  from  si.^ht  and  sense  that  to  our  consciousness 
they  will  exist  no  more.  Sin  and  sorrow  shall  never  cross  the  stream  that  "divides 
that  heavenly  land  from  ours  ;  "  they  must  always  remain  on  this  side  of  it.  What 
will  remain  to  us  there  is  a  rememlirance  that  will  enhance  our  joy — a  recollection 
of  Bin  that  has  been  forgiven,  and  of  sorrow  that  has  been  endured,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  magnifying  the  mercy  of  our  crowned  and  exalted  King. — 0. 

Vers.  3 — S. — Ohedienct  and  proaperify.  The  connection  between  godly  conduct  and 
material  eo''''  may  not  seem  to  us  so  close  or  so  clearly  discernible  as  that  which  is 
promised  in  these  verses.  Still,  the  heart  of  the  promise  remains,  and  instances  have 
never  been  wanting  to  prove  that  "godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  The  prophecy  of  Amos 
(ix.  13) — evidently  founded  on  this  passage  of  the  Law — refers  to  gospel  times,  and 
reminds  us  that  the  declarations  of  the  text  are  capable  of  a  spiritual  application  which 
Invests  them  with  deeper  meaning  and  grander  results. 

L  The  propriett  of  obediekce.  1.  Man  is  wfit  to  guide  his  own  nay.  **  It  ia 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  He  is  a  creature  swayed  by  passion, 
short-sighted,  fallible  in  judgment.  Kor  can  the  united  wisdom  of  the  multitude  secure 
the  framing  of  a  code  free  from  prejudice  and  error.  We  may  consult  the  instructions 
of  Scripture  as  our  unfailing  chart ;  we  may  listen  to  its  precepts  as  the  helmsman  does 
to  the  commands  of  the  captain,  assured  that  from  his  loftier  position  he  can  better 
determine  the  course  the  vessel  ought  to  take.  2.  The  Almigidy  possesses  irresistible 
dainis  upon  our  obedience.  He  is  our  Great' ir  and  Governor,  Father  and  Benefactor. 
He  has  bestowed  upon  us  all  our  earthly  and  our  spiritual  benefits,  and  in  particular 
spared  not  his  only  Son  for  our  sakes.  SnjTemely  wise  and  holy,  we  cannot  without 
manifest  incongruity  refuse  to  follow  liis  counsel  and  rule  of  life.  We  are  rebels  if  we 
neglect  his  injunctions.  To  pick  and  choose  which  we  will  conform  to  is  to  assume 
presumptuous  functions.  3.  The  statutes  are  such  as  to  commend  themselves  upon 
maturest  reflection.  Any  precept  plainly  contrary  to  reason  or  morality  no  will  has 
power  to  enforce.  But  the  hexaplar  verdict  of  the  psalmist  will  be  pronounced  by  all 
who  study  the  laws  of  God,  "  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,"  etc.  (Ps.  xix.  7 — 9). 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  a  master- piece  of  skill,  goodness,  and  purity.  li 
universally  adhered  to,  the  world  would  become  an  Eden. 

II.  The  reward  of  obedience.  1.  Blessings  are  promised  to  the  obedient.  Plenty. 
The  ground  shall  be  fertile,  the  fruit  gathered  in  harvest  shall  more  than  suffice  to 
carry  the  husbandman  on  to  the  next  ingathering.  The  go>pel  does  at  any  rale  teach 
Christian  stoicism,  making  a  man  contented  with  his  lot,  and  he  who  has  sufficient  for 
his  wants  cannot  complain.  But  in  the  spiritual  region  we  may  have  a  never-ceasing 
flow  of  gifts.  For  God  is  bountiful,  and  loves  to  grant  richest  jjraces  unto  his  people. 
If  only  we  are  prepared  to  receive,  the  floodgates  of  his  bounty  will  be  opened.  Peace. 
They  shall  dwell  at  home  in  safety,  none  causing  teiTor.  Strife  amongst  God's  own 
people  shall  be  unknown,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  tranquillity  shall  ditfuse  its  sweet- 
ness over  the  land.  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee."  Calm  of  conscience  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  believer  in  Christ.  Bodily 
sufi'ering  cannot  destroy  this  peace.  The  testimony  of  a  well-known  minister  on  his 
death-bed  recently  was,  "  Within  I  have  deep  peace,  though  around  is  constant  search- 
ing pain."  Victory,  if  foes  attempt  to  molest.  The  Christian  life  is  a  warfare,  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  It  is  an  external  sphere  of  conflict, 
the  enemy  is  determined  and  active,  "  but  thanks  be  to  God,  which  siveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  obedient  soldiers  are  likeliest  to  come  off 
conquerors  when  the  general  is  skilled  in  strategy.  And  as  Havelock's  men,  by  their 
observance  of  moral  rules,  were  ever  prepared  for  duty,  so  are  those  who  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  Christ  certain  of  success  in  the  struggle  against  sin.  The  association  is 
much  more  intimate  between  obedience  and  spiritual  triumph  than  that  which  is  here 
promised  in  the  Law.  2.  These  blessings  are  eminently  dtsirable.  It  speaks  a  wise  and 
gracious  God  to  have  made  it  so  greatly  men's  interest  to  keep  his  laws.  In  any  case 
we  are  bound  to  do  what  seems  right,  yet,  if  this  conduct  were  not  coincident  with 
•dvantage,  life  would  be  a  melancholy  scene.     Peace,  plenty,  and  victory  are  just  what 
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the  heart  desiderates  and  men  strive  to  attain.  God  will  not  ofTer  what  men  contemn. 
It  IS  true  that  the  ilegmded  may  at  lirst  Jail  to  apiTcciato  the  joyH  of  iirospcrity  and 
trauqiiilliry,  yet  education  is  po8.sible,  and  even  brief  reasoning  niust  convince  of  the 
v;iluo  ol  tlii'se  inducements.  3.  The  list  is  comprehensive.  Tliere  is  material  nrosiH^ritv 
and  moral  poud,  and  in  the  following  verses  religious  satisiaction  is  pn^niiKe.!— O.mI 
dvellinfT  in  ilie  midst  of  his  jieople.  Nothing  that  can  add  to  man's  real  happiues-s  ii 
absent  from  the  caUilogue  of  pleasures  to  be  particii)ateii  in  by  the  ol)cdient. 

111.  Gknkkal  UEK1.ECTI0N8.  1.  Thne  i$  nothiiitf  wnmg  in  ulhv<in<i  „urnrh»-a  to  f)f 
influenced  by  the  promise  of  rewards.  Man  is  compelled  to  antiiipale;  prudence  is  a 
virtue.  All  depends  uihju  the  character  of  the  rewards.  If  they  niii.i  ler  to  base, 
ignoble  lusts,  then  to  be  moved  i hereby  is  imlicative  of  an  evil  slate  of  ,  md.  But  if 
the  blessings  are  legitimate  and  elevating,  in  accordance  with  principles  .mplanted  i)v 
our  Maker,  then  the  hope  of  obtaining  them  is  a  strong  incitement  lo  be  cherished 
rather  than  checked.  To  impel  men  to  a  holy  life  by  preaching  the  bliss  and  glory  of 
he;iven  is  surely  allowable  and  to  be  commended-  2.  Th-  vwrtJi  of  thse  rewnds  will 
he  enhanced  by  a  consideration  </  the  misery  of  their  ojipusites — want,  turmoil,  and  defeat. 
Such  is  the  lot  of  those  who  follow  their  own  devices,  blindly  hurrying  to  ruin.  The 
prodigal  imagined  that  be  must  see  the  world  and  leave  his  father's  home  in  order  tn 
be  happy,  but  he  soon  discovered  his  dire  mistake.  3.  History  provs  (joiVs  faithful- 
nets  to  his  word.  As  long  as  tiie  Israelites  kept  the  Law,  their  condition  was  one  f»f 
security,  development,  and  honour.  Every  age  has  testilied  to  the  fiUlilment  of  Divine 
declarations,  forcing  from  the  sceptical  an  acknowledgment  of  "a  power  that  makes 
for  righteousness."  Seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  rigiiteousness,  all  other 
things  have  been  added.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  hard  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.  What  Carlyle  terms  the  "eternities"  war  against  the  evil-doer.  As  predic- 
tions have  been  fulfilled  in  the  past,  so  we  are  confident  that  all  the  promises  of  God 
■ball  ultimately  be  realized  in  the  experience  of  his  faithful  servants. — 6.  11.  A. 

Ver.  11. — Qod  dwelling  amongst  men.  All  possible  methods  were  employed  to 
attach  the  Israelites  to  the  Law.  Solemnity  of  its  promulgation,  juiigment  executed 
on  transgressors,  enticing  i)romises  and  terrifying  threats.  Chief  among  inducements 
to  obedience  was  the  promise  of  the  text. 

I.  Settixg  up  a  tabernacle  impi.iks.  1.  Setthd  residences  in  the  midst  of  the 
people.  This  was  more  than  an  occasional  appearance  on  the  mountain-top  or  in  the 
wilderness.  A  tent  is,  at  least  for  a  season,  a  fixed  abode.  The  Almighty  would  never 
be  far  distant  from  his  lieges  as  he  had  seemed  to  be  in  preceding  years.  2.  Frvndly, 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  piople.  He  condescended  to  their  manner  of  life,  inhabitr 
ing  a  home  as  they  did,  passing;  as  it  were  from  one  to  the  otiier.  This  is  expressed  ir 
ver.  12,  "  I  will  walk  among  you."  Naught  of  pollution  was  suffered  for  the  reason 
given  in  Deut.  xxiii.  14,  "The  Lord  thy  God  w^alketh  in  the  midst  of  the  camp."  A 
Sj^al  revelation  of  God  is  intimated,  that  he  would  be  known,  not  as  omnipresent  in 
space,  but  as  peculiarly  present,  interchanging  visits  with  bis  people.  3.  The  assuraucf 
of  Dioine  blessing.  Guidance,  assistance,  forgiveness, — all  are  henin  included.  Gi>r 
would  be  always  near  to  be  entreated.  At  the  tabernacle  sacrifices  could  be  offered  t' 
purge  away  defilement.  "  The  heathen  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  Israel, 
when  my  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  them  for  evermore"  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  28), 
God's  presence  is  superior  to  any  of  his  works ;  if  we  have  him,  we  have  aii  g(X)d  things 
guaranteed. 

II.  The  people  of  God  may  well  wonder  that  hb  should  delight  ly  them  anp 
KOT  view  them  with  abhorrekce.  To  abide  with  man  would  be  impossible  if  disgus 
were  continually  uppermost  in  the  miud  of  God.  1.  Consider  man's  sinfulness.  Uov 
repugnant  to  the  pure  and  holy  One  of  Israel  is  every  tiiougiit  of  iniquity,  much  less 
its  overt  commission  I  How  ofren  must  he  be  shocked  at  the  sights  and  sounds  that 
gratify  sinful  creatures?  Peter,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  unworthiness,  cried  out, 
"Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord."  2.  Consider  man's  imperfections, 
his  ignorance  and  frailty,  his  dulness  of  perception,  his  insensibility  to  refined  and 
elevated  tastes  and  emotions.  If  one  nurtured  in  good  society  revolts  at  the  idea  ol 
close  communion  with  those  inferior  in  the  social  scale,  whose  manner  of  life  and  habits 
of  thinking  are  so  different,  how  great  must  be  the  disparity  between  heaven  and  earth  I 
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what  a  descent  must  God  feel  it  to  be  to  consort  with  creatures  of  such  petty  selfish 
aims  and  uncultured  ways !  Only  real  pitying  love,  a  desire  to  benefit  and  raise  these 
miserable  objects,  a  vision  of  what  it  was  possible  for  them  to  become  by  such  fellow- 
ship with  the  Most  High,  could  have  invested  men  with  sufiBcient  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  God  to  permit  him  to  dwell  amongst  them.  If  the  people  strive  to  fulfil  the  behests 
of  the  Law,  much  of  their  degradation  will  vanish,  and  be  succeeded  by  integrity  and 
righteousness,  which  shall  gradually  beautify  their  character  and  customs.  "My  soul 
shall  not  abhor  you,"  if  you  honour  my  precepts  by  strict  fidelity. 

III.  The  promise  verified.  1.  In  the  local  habitation  of  Ood  at  Shiloh  and 
Jerusalem.  There  God  placed  his  Name  and  exhibited  his  power  and  favour.  2.  In 
his  personal  manifestation  in  Christ  Jesus.  "  In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily."  "  The  Word  .  .  .  dwelt  among  us."  Then  was  answered  the  ques- 
tion, "  Will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth  ?  "  Christ  sojourned  like 
ourselves  in  a  house  of  clay,  mingling  with  men  and  women  in  their  daily  tasks,  sat 
at  the  same  table  with  publicans  and  sinners.  3.  In  the  presence  of  Gog  spiritually  in 
the  heart  of  the  individual  believer,  in  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  making  it  the 
temple  of  God,  and  in  the  various  assemblies,  small  or  great,  of  the  saints.  "  VVhere 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  Name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
The  grandest  fulfilment  will  be  when  the  Lord  God  Almighty  shall  himself  constitute 
the  temple  in  which  they  shall  ofifer  their  worship  and  service.  "  He  that  sitteth  on 
the  throne  shall  dwell  among  (spread  his  tabernacle  over)  them."  No  more  hungering 
nor  thirsting,  no  death,  sorrow,  nor  crying,  when  God  shall  thus  absolutely  completely 
draw  near  to  his  people. — S.  R.  A. 

Vers.  1,  2. — Command  to  maintain  the  puhlie  worship  of  Jehovah.  I.  Pubitt  of 
W0E8HIP.  No  idols  or  images.  1.  Spirituality  of  religion.  2.  Dependence  of  man 
on  revelation.  The  deistic  position  of  natural  religion  untenable.  3.  The  worship  ol 
God  should  be  the  free  and  grateful  remembrance  of  past  benefits  received,  therefore 
the  leading  elements  of  it  should  be  faith  and  praise,  not,  as  in  heathenism  and  corrupt 
Christian  systems  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  slavish  subjection  of  man  to  the 
fear  of  Divine  wrath  and  the  mediation  of  priests. 

n.  Consecration  both  op  day  and  place.  Sabbath  and  sanctuary.  1.  As  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature.  We  cannot  keep  the  mind  above  the 
world  unless  we  are  separated  at  times  altogether  from  it.  2.  The  rallying  point  of 
fellowship.  In  the  communion  of  saints  there  is  special  spiritual  help.  3.  As  main- 
taining the  holy  order  of  human  life,  giving  distinction  and  eminence  to  the  highest 
things,  predicting  the  future  rest,  revealing  the  dependence  of  the  bodily  life  on  the 
life  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  happiness  of  earthly  toil  on  the  blessing  of  God.  4.  The 
Ohrifltian  sabbath  as  based  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  has  a  new  form  of  obligation 
and  a  larger  sphere  of  holy  suggestion.  It  is  not  so  much  commanded  as  vitally 
connected  with  the  whole  strength  of  Christian  motive. — R. 

Vers.  3 — 39. — Promises  and  threafenings.  Ver.  12,  "  And  I  will  walk  among  vou, 
and  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people." 

L  The  true  law  of  human  life.  1.  Religion  the  upholding  support  of  individual, 
social,  national  well-being.  Nattuai  laws  subservient  to  higher  ends.  Ascending 
scale  in  the  universe,  the  physical  the  basis  of  the  psychical,  the  psychical  of  the 
moral,  the  moral  of  the  spiritual.  2.  The  covenant  relationship  of  God  and  man  the 
only  true  form  in  which  the  ideas  of  religion  can  be  realized  and  maintained. 
Personality  of  God,  freedom  of  man.  Interchange  of  confidence.  Living  communion. 
Support  of  prayer,  which  should  embrace  all  wants  and  possibilities.  3.  Illustration 
of  the  connection  between  providence  and  religion  in  the  history  both  of  individuals 
and  nations.  Importance  of  insisting  on  the  truths  contained  in  this  chapter  as  against 
gecularism  and  fanaticism  and  mysticism.  Religion  is  objective  as  well  as  subjective. 
Tremendous  fact  that,  notwithstanding  both  the  promises  and  threatenings,  Israel  failed 
to  keep  the  Law.    Illustration  of  human  fall  and  dependence  on  Divine  grace. 

TT.  Divine  government.  1.  Righteous.  2.  Merciful.  3.  Revealed  in  connection 
with  a  system  of  truth  and  actual  promises  appealing  to  faith.  4.  Embracing  thoM 
wbo  know  not  CK)d,  as  well  as  his  people. — B. 
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Ver.  21. — Threatcninga.  L  Actually  fulfilled  la  history  of  the  Jews,  espegially  at 
dege  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70. 

IL  Illustrating  the  moral  nature  of  man  aa  connected  with  a  moral  government. 

IIL  Taken  in  order  of  announcement  after  the  promises,  remindm;^  us  that  Qod 
wiUeth  not  the  death  of  a  ainuer.  The  brightness  oi  the  love  on  the  backgroimd  of 
righteousness. — li. 

Vers.  40 — 46. — The  graciout  invitation  to  repentance.  The  covenant  may  be 
restored.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  declarations  of  Divine  sovereignty  and  govern- 
ment, long-suiTering  mercy  meets  "  the  earliest  and  faintest  breathings  of  a  broken  and 
penitent  spirit." 

I.  Confirm  by  history  (see  Judges  and  Kings).  The  restoration  from  Babylon. 
All  consummated  in  Messiah. 

U.  The  free  grace  of  Gkxi  is  the  foundation  of  hoj^e ;  **  I  am  the  Lord  their  God ; " 
"  I  will  remember ; "  "for  all  that  I  will  not  cast  them  away ; "  "of  faith,  that  it 
mij^ht  be  by  grace." 

III.  The  forgiveness  of  Qod  dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  declared  conditions. 
**  It"  they  shall  confess  ;  "  "  if  their  uncircumcised  heart  be  humbled."  1.  Spirituality 
of  religion  maintained  from  the  beginning.  2.  The  purpose  and  end  of  all  Divine 
chastisements  to  produce  an  acceptable  state  of  heart.  3.  The  true  penitence  was  the 
true  circumcision,  in  other  words,  it  was  a  renewal  of  the  covenant,  therefore  included 
fiuth  and  acceptance  of  the  Divine  revelation  and  ordinances.  Uepentance  and  faith 
are  one  in  the  higher  light  of  the  gospel,  for  they  are  both  "  toward  "  the  covenant  in 
Chriflt  Jflsui.— fi. 


APPENDIX. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 


mn  final  chapter,  attached  to  the  book 
ftfter  the  concluding  exhortation,  is  a  short 
treatise  on  persons  (vers.  2 — 8),  animals 
(vers.  9—13),  houses  (vers.  14,  15),  lands 
(vers.  16—24),  vowed  to  God ;  and  on  the 
commutation  of  vows. 

A  man  might  vow  to  the  service  of  Qod 
whatever  he  had  a  right  over,  that  is,  him- 
self, his  wife,  his  children,  his  slaves,  his 
beasts,  his  houses,  his  fields.  In  case 
persons  were  vowed,  the  rule  was  that  they 
should  be  redeemed  at  a  certain  price, 
though  occasionally  the  redemption  was 
not  made.  Vowing  a  person  to  God  thus, 
waa,  aa  a  rule,  no  more  than  vowing  so 
much  money  to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary  aa 
was  fixed  aa  the  price  of  the  redemption  of 
the  person  vowed.  Yet  there  ia  a  great 
differenoe  between  the  two  acts  of  vowing 
a  person  and  vowing  the  correlative  sum 
tt  money.  A  man  in  great  danger  or 
distieaa  might  devote  himself  (Gen.  xxviii. 
SO)  or  another  (Judg.  xL  30;  1  Sam.  i.  11) 


to  God,  when  he  never  would  have  vowed 
money.  Such  vows  were  redeemable,  and, 
aa  a  rule,  were  redeemed,  though  there 
were  some  exoeptiona,  aa  in  the  ease  of 
Samuel. 

If  beasta  were  vowed  to  the  Lord  (vers. 
9 — 13),  they  could  not  be  redeemed  if  they 
were  such  as  could  be  sacrificed  to  him;  if 
they  were  not  such  as  could  be  bacriticed, 
they  were  to  be  value- 1  by  the  priest,  and 
either  retamed  aa  a  possession  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, or,  if  the  owner  preferred  it,  redeemed 
by  him  ut  the  price  fixed  and  one-fifth 
additional. 

If  houses  were  vowed  to  the  Lord  (vera. 
14,  15),  they  be&imo  the  property  of  the 
sanctuary,  unless  they  were  redeemed  at  the 
valuation  set  upon  them  by  the  prieat,  with 
one-filth  additional 

If  hereditary  lands  were  vowed  to  the 
Lord  (vers.  16 — 21),  they  became  the  pos- 
session of  the  sanctuary  ut  the  year  of 
jubilee,  unless  they  had  been  previously 
redeemed;  redemption,  however,  wa»  in 
this  case  the  ordinary  rule,  and  wc  do  not 
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hear  of  any  accumulation  of  landed  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  from  this  source. 
In  the  case  of  a  field  which  was  not  an 
hereditary  possession,  but  a  purchase,  being 
vowed  to  the  Lord  (vera.  22—24),  the  com- 
mutation sum  was  paid  down  "  in  that  day" 
that  is,  on  the  spot  in  a  lump  sum,  the  land 
going  back  at  the  jubilee  to  the  original 
owners  from  whom  the  temporary  possession 
had  been  bought  by  the  man  who  made  the 
vow. 

A  section  is  added  forbidding  the  first- 
bom  of  animals,  things  devoted,  and  tithes 
to  be  vowed,  because  they  were  already 
the  Lord's  ;  allowing  the  redemption  of  the 
firstborn  of  unclean  animals,  and  of  the 
tithes  of  corn  and  fruits,  but  prohibiting 
redemption  in  the  case  of  sacrificial  animals, 
of  things  devoted,  and  of  the  tithes  of 
animals. 

"Ver.  2.— When  a  man  shall  make  a 
singular  vow, — literally,  uhen  a  man  shall 
separate  a  vow,  that  is,  mahe  a  special  vow 
(see  Numb.  vi.  2)— the  persons  shall  be  for 
the  Lord  by  thy  estimation ;  tiiat  is,  when  a 
man  has  vowed  himself  or  another  person 
to  the  Lord,  the  priest  shall  declare  the 
amount  at  wiiich  the  person  vowed  is  to  be 
redeemed. 

Vers.  3 — 7. — The  sum  at  which  a  man 
between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age  was 
to  be  redeemed  was  fifty  shekels,  equnl  to 
£6  98.  2cl. ;  a  woman,  thirty  shekels,  or 
£3  17«.  CrZ. ;  a  youth  between  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  twenty  shekels,  or 
£2  11».  8d.;  a  maiden  between  the  same 
ages,  ten  shekels,  or  £1  5«.  lOd. ;  a  boy 
between  one  month  and  five  years,  five 
shekels,  or  12«.  lid. ;  ,a  girl  between  the 
same  ages,  three  shekels,  or  7s.  9d. ;  a  man 
above  sixty  years,  fifteen  shekels  or 
£1  ISs.  9d. ;  a  woman  of  the  same  age,  ten 
shekels,  or  £1  5s.  lOd. 

Ver.  8. — A  discretion  is  left  with  the 
priest  to  lower  these  valuations  in  case  the 
man  who  has  made  tie  vow  is  very  poor. 
According  to  his  ability  that  vowed  shall 
the  priest  value  him. 

Vers.  9,  10. — In  ca«e  a  clean  animal  is 
vowed  to  the  Lord,  it  is  not  to  be  exchanged 
for  another  on  the  plea  of  not  being  good 
enough  or  being  too  good  for  saeritice.  If 
any  such  attempt  is  made,  both  animals  are 
to  be  given  up  and  sacrificed,  or,  if  blemished, 
added  to  the  herd  of  the  sanctuary. 

Vers.  11 — 13. — An  unclean  animal,  which 
might  not  be  sacrificed,  if  vowed,  was  to  be 
valued  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  priest.  If  its 
original  owner  took  it  back  again,  he  was 
to  pay  this  price  and  one-fifth  more  than 


the  sura  named ;  if  he  did  not,  it  became  the 
property  of  the  sanctuar\ .  The  words,  the 
priest  shall  value  it,  whether  it  be  good  or 
had,  should  rather  be  rendered,  the  priest 
shall  estimate  it  between  good  and  bad,  thai 
is,  at  a  moderate  price,  as  though  it  wer« 
neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  And  ao 
in  the  nest  verse. 

Vers.  14,  15. — The  rule  as  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  houses  is  the  same  as  that  regarding 
the  redemption  of  unclean  animals.  The 
ordinary  practice  was  to  redeem. 

Vers.  16 — 21. — In  case  a  man  shall  sanctify 
unto  the  Lord  some  part  of  a  field  of  his 
possession,  that  is,  of  his  hereditary  lands, 
the  redemption  price  is  fixed  by  the  quantity 
of  sied  required  for  sowing  it.  If  it  requires 
a  hoaier,  or  five  bushels  and  a  half,  of  uarley 
seed  to  crop  it,  the  redemption  price  is  fifty 
shekels,  or  £0  98.  'Id.,  plus  oue-lirth,  that  is, 
£7  Ids.,  supposing  that  the  vow  had  been 
made  in  the  year  succeeding  the  jubilee; 
but  if  the  vow  was  made  at  any  time  after 
the  jubile,  the  value  of  the  previous  harvests 
was  deducted  from  this  sum.  The  amount 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  paid  in  a  lump 
sum,  but  by  annual  instalments  of  one 
shekel  and  one-fifth  of  a  sliekel,  equal  to 
3s.  lid  ,  each  year.  In  case  he  had  sold  his 
inter  st  in  the  field  up  to  the  approac.ing 
jubilee  before  making  liis  vow,  tlien  no  re- 
denqition  was  allowed;  lie  paid  nothing, 
but  the  field  passed  from  him  to  the  sanc- 
tuary at  the  j  ubilee. 

Vers.  22 — 24. -The  case  of  a  man  who 
shall  sanctify  unto  the  Lard  a  field  which  he 
hath  bought,  which  is  not  of  the  fields  of  his 
pcssessiju,  or  inheritance,  is  necessarily 
different,  because  he  was  not  the  owner  of 
the  land,  but  only  the  possessor  of  it  until 
the  next  jubilee.  For  this  reason  he  had 
to  pay  the  redemption  price  immediately  is 
that  day,  the  land,  of  course,  reverting  to 
the  original  owner  at  the  jubilee. 

Ver.  25. — The  estimation  is  to  be  made 
according  to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
that  is,  the  shekel  at  its  full  value  before 
worn  by  use  in  ti  affic  (see  Exod.  xxx.  13 ; 
Numb.  iii.  47;  xviii.  16). 

Vers.  26—33. — The  law  of  vows  and  their 
commutation  is  further  declared  in  four 
subjects:  (1)  the  firstborn  of  animals; 
(2)  things  already  devoted;  (8)  tithes  of 
the  pro  luce  of  the  land;  (4)  tithes  of  the 
produce  of  the  cattle. 

Vers.  26 — 28. — The  firstborn  of  animals 
were  already  tbe  Lord's,  and  they  could 
not,  therefore,  be  vowed  to  him  afresh  ;  the 
sacrificial  animals  were  to  be  ofi'ered  in 
sacnfico  (Exod.  xiii.  15);  the  ass  was  to  be 
redeemed  by  a  sheep  or  be  put  to  death 
(Exod.  xiii.  13;  xxxiv.  20);  other  unclean 
animals  are  to  be  either  redeemed  at  th« 
fixed  price,   plus  one-fifth,  at,  if  not  r» 
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deemed,  told  for  the  benefit  of  the  sano* 
tuary. 

Vers.  28, 29. — Whatever  is  already  cherem 
(a  word  hero  first  iiseil  iw  a  term  well  umler- 
(tood),  that  is,  devoted  to  (lud,  whether 
devoted  for  the  purpose  of  destructiou  or  of 
entire  surrender  to  liiin,  may  hu  neither 
redeem)  d  nor  sold.  Wi  ether  it  be  of  man, 
like  the  Caimanites  at  Ilormah  ( Xumb.  xxi. 
2X  or  of  boast,  as  the  sheep  and  oxen  of  tho 
Amnlekiti  s  (1  Sam.  xv.  21),  or  of  the  fiold, 
as  referred  to  in  ver.  21,  or  of  oilier  inani- 
mate object.M,  as  the  cities  of  Uormah 
(Numb.  xxi.  2)  it  is  eitlier  to  be  put  to 
deatli  or  given  up  without  reserve  or  com- 
mutation to  God's  ministers.  In  the  case 
of  men  tht  y  must  be  put  to  death.  "This 
provision  would  have  applied  only  to  tlie 
devoting  of  those  who  were  already  mani- 
festly under  the  ban  of  Jehovah — those 
guilty  of  such  outrageous  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  tho 
covenant  that  they  manifestly  came  under 
the  penalty  of  death.  Such  persons,  instead 
of  being  tried  and  condemned,  might  be  at 
once  devoted  and  put  to  death"  (Gardiner). 
"To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  devotion 
by  bau  (cherem)  of  any  object  or  person 
was  not  to  be  done  by  private  persons,  at 
their  own  will,  but  was  peifonueil  by  the 
civil  magistrates,  under  known  conditions 
and  laws;  e.g.  the  cities  of  idolaters,  such 
as  JericiiO,  were  so  devoted,  and  the  iidiabi- 
tants,  by  the  command  of  God  himself,  who 
made  his  i^eople  to  be  tho  eiei-utionors 
cf  liis  judgments  against  inveterate  idola- 


try (see   Dent.  xili. 
(Wordsworth). 


18;    Josh.  li.    17)' 


Vers.  SO— 32.— Tithes,  like  tho  eherem, 
are  introduced  as  thiti-H  wili  known. 
Abiiihani  gave  titl.es  to  Mc-.chizeilek  (Gou 
xiv.  liO;  iitb.  \ii.  4).  Jue-.b  vowed  the 
tenth  to  the  ix)rd  (Gen.  xxviii.  22),  whence 
we  see  that  the  prattice  of  tie  paymi  nt  of 
tithes  was  nnt  of  Mosaic  ioKtituti.n,  hut 
imniemurial.  Thr  duty  was.  however,  c(»m- 
mandcil  alresh  for  tiielsr  elites.  "  i  liave 
given  tho  chihlren  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  lu 
Israel  fur  an  inheritaueo,  for  their  service 
which  they  serve,  even  the  service  <.f  th<- 
tabernacle"  (Numb,  xviii.  21),  and  of  this 
tithe  I  hey  were  to  pay  a  tenth  to  the  priests 
(Numb,  xviii.  2G).  li<  ing  alieudy  the 
Lord's,  the  tithe  of  the  c«rn  and  fruils  could 
not  bo  vowed  to  tho  Lord,  hut  it  cuuld  Ixj 
redeemed,  or  commuted,  by  the  owner 
paying  one-fifth  more  than  the  price  at 
which  it  was  valued. 

Vers.  32,  33.— The  tithe  of  the  cattle 
could  neither  be  vowed  nor  redeemed.  As 
the  young  nxen  and  sheep  passed  und  .r  tho 
rod  by  which  they  were  coimted  l»y  the 
herdsman,  the  tenlli  unimal  was  t^'uched 
(the  rod,accortling  to  tradition,  having  been 
dipped  in  red  paiul),  and  liai.dedovei  ti  the 
Lev  tcs.  Thera  was  to  be  no  change  made 
in  the  animal-,  nor  was  commutatiou  allowed. 
Ver.  34. — The  final  ver.'^y  of  the  previous 
chapter  is  repeat- d  after  tiic  further  legis 
hition  on  vows  and  on  ti.eir  commutation  has 
been  added,  to  show  that  it  too  makes  y^rt 
of  the  Sinaitio  code. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ters.  1 — 34, — Vows  are  not  instituted  by  the  Mosaic  legislation  ;  they  were  already 
in  existence  as  a  habit  of  the  Ilebrew  people,  and  they  are  only  regulated  by  Moses 
The  principle  on  the  subject  of  rows  is  that  no  one  was  bound  to  make  a  vow,  but  that 
when  a  vow  was  made,  it  must  be  observed  by  the  payment  of  the  thing  vowed  or  its 
recognized  commutation.  Thus  Deut.  xxiii.  21,  "  When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  w  ill  surely 
require  it  of" thee ;  and  it  would  be  sin  in  thee.  But  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it 
shall  be  no  sin  in  tice."  And  Numb.  xxx.  2,  "  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or 
swear  an  oath  to  hind  his  soul  with  a  bond ;  he  shall  not  break  his  word,  he  shall  do 
according  to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth."  And  Kccles.  v.  5,  "  Better  ia  it  that 
thou  shciuldest  not  vow,  than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay." 

L  Old  Testament  vows  were  promises  to  God  to  give  up  to  him  soMETnixo  of 

TALtTE  ON  condition  OP    DELIVERANCE   IN    DISTI^KSS   OB   HELP   IN    ATTAINING   .SuMKIUIXn 

DESIRED,  Examples:  1.  Jacob's  vow;  "And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  .saying.  If  Go-i  will 
be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  br<  ad  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace;  then  shall  the 
Lord  be  my  God :  and  this  stone,  vrhich  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house 
and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee  "  (Gen.  xxviii. 
20 — 22),  2.  Jephthah's  vow:  "  An<1  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said. 
If  thou  shalt  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Anamon  into  mine  hands,  then  it  shall 
be,  that  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return 
in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  (or)  I  will  offer  it  up 
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for  a  burnt  offering  "  (Judcr,  xi.  30,  31).  What  Jephthah  appeared  to  contemplate  ai 
likely  to  meet  him  was  either  a  non-sacrificial  animal,  which  would  then  be  handed 
over  to  the  sanctuary  (ch.  xxvii.  11 — 13),  or  a  sacrificial  animal,  which  would  be  offered 
up.  His  daughter  came  under  the  first  head  (ch.  xxvii.  9,  10).  3.  Hannah's  vow ; 
"  And  she  vowed  a  vow,  and  said,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  look  on  the 
affliction  of  thine  handmaid,  and  remember  me,  and  not  forget  thine  handmaid,  but  wilt 
give  unto  thine  handmaid  a  man  child,  then  I  will  give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  daya 
of  his  life,  and  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head  "  (1  Sam.  i.  11).  4.  Absalom's 
pretended  vow :  "  For  thy  servant  vowed  a  vow  while  I  abode  at  Geshur  in  Syria, 
saying,  If  the  Lord  shall  bring  me  again  indeed  to  Jerusalem,  then  I  will  serve  the 
Lord  (offer  sacrifices  in  Hebron)  "  (2  Sam.  xv,  8). 

II.  ChEISTIAN  vows  ABE  PB0MISE8  MADE  TO  GoD,  DIFFEEINO  FROM  THE  JeWISH  VOW 
BY  BEING  DfDEPENDEKT  OF  AKT   DELIVERAKCE  OR  BENEFIT  TO  BE  RECEIVED  IN  RETtTBN. 

Examples :  1.  The  baptismal  vow,  ratified  and  confirmed  in  Confirmation  :  "  Wilt  thou 
then  obediently  keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the 
days  of  thy  life  ?  I  will."  "  Do  you  here,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  this  congrega- 
tion, renew  the  solemn  promise  and  vow  that  was  made  in  your  name  at  your  baptism ; 
ratifying  and  confirming  the  same  in  your  own  person  ?  I  do  "  (Baptism  and  Confir- 
mation Services).  2.  The  marriage  vow  :  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded 
wife,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony?  "  "  Wilt 
thou  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded  husband,  to  live  together  after  God's  ordinance  in 
the  holy  estate  of  matrimony ? "  "I  will "  (Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony). 
3.  The  ordination  vow :  "  Will  you  then  give  your  faithful  diligence  always  so  to 
minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments,  and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath 
commanded,  and  as  this  Church  and  realm  hath  received  the  same,  according  to  the 
commandments  of  God ? "  "I  will  so  do,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord "  (The  Ordering  of 
Priests). 

III.  The  conditions  xtndeb  which  vows  akd  oaths  abb  not,  ob  cease  to  be, 
OBLIGATORY.  Jeremiah  writes  (iv.  2),  "And  thou  shalt  swear.  The  Lord  liveth,  in 
truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness."  Isaiah  speaks  of  those  "  which  swear  by  the 
Name  of  the  Lord,  and  make  mention  of  the  God  of  Israel,  but  not  in  tnith,  nor  in 
righteousness  **  (Isa.  xlviii.  1).  Accordingly,  any  oath  or  vow  is  void  which  was  an 
unrighteous  oath  or  vow  when  taken ;  and  the  sin  of  breaking  it,  though  a  sin,  is  less 
than  that  of  keeping  it.  Therefore  Herod  ou2;ht  not  to  have  kept  his  oath  to  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  9) ;  and  the  observance  of  their  oath  by  the  forty  con- 
spirators who  had  bound  themselves  to  kill  Paul,  would  have  been  a  sin  on  their  part 
(Acts  xxiii.  12 — 21).  Further,  a  vow,  as  distinct  from  an  oath  or  contract,  ceases  to 
be  obligatory  if  the  person  concerned  comes  to  regard  it  as  unrighteous  and  wrong  for 
him  to  fulfil  with  his  changed  mind  or  under  changed  circumstances.  Thus,  the  vow 
taken  at  ordination  to  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  form  received  by  a  special 
Church,  is  not  binding  if  a  man  ceases  on  conscientious  grounds  to  be  a  member  of 
that  Church,  and  the  vow  of  celibacy  taken  by  Luther  and  others,  who  have  become 
reformers,  no  longer  binds  them  when  they  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  the  vow 
was  unrighteous,  and  when  they  have  rejected  the  discipline  of  their  Church.  The 
marriage  vow,  however,  stands  upon  a  different  basis,  because  marriage  is  a  contract, 
containing  not  only  a  vow  to  God,  but  also  a  promise  to  man,  by  the  non-fulfilment  of 
which  wrong  would  be  done.^ 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

On  keeping  votes.  Ch.  xxvii. ;  cf.  Eccles.  v.  4,  5 ;  Gten.  xxviii.  20 — 22 ;  xxxt.  1—7. 
We  have  in  this  apparent  appendix  to  the  book  an  interesting  chapter  about  keeping 
TOWB.  Religious  enthusiasm  may  very  properly  express  itself  in  the  dedication  either 
of  one's  self,  or  a  relative  in  whose  destiny  we  have  a  voice,  or  a  oeast,  or  a  house,  or 
finally  a  field.    Such  a  sense  of  special  obligation  may  be  laid  upon  ns  that  we  feel 

1  The  best  treatise  on  this  difficult  stibject  is  Bishop  Sanderson's  *  Seven  Lectures  Oon- 
eeniing  the  Obligation  of  Promissory  Oaths,'  delivered  in  Latin,  at  Oxford,  and  translated 
by  the  command  of  Charles  I. 
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aoDstralned  to  dedicate  either  a  I't  rson,  an  nninial,  or  a  piece  of  projierfy  unto  Qod. 
But  it  may  be  liighly  iiiccnvenient  for  the  priests  to  actept  of  tlie  <lc«iicatod  article  at 
the  tabenmcle.  It  may  be  much  more  convenient  to  receive,  in  lieu  thereof,  ita  money 
equivalent,  and  so  a  scale  of  charges  is  here  given,  according  to  which  the  vow's  value  ii 
to  be  estimated. 

I.  We  must  dedioatk  in  ttiis  special  way  only  what  lies  nETOND  THE  Lord's 
08UAL  DUES.  The  tithes,  the  firstlings,  and  the  Nazarites  may  be  re^'anied  as  the  Lord's 
ordinary  dues.     We  have  no  right  to  "  make  a  fuss"  alwut  what  is  lawfully  his  own. 

'  The  margin  beyond  the  tithe  is  broad  enough  from  wliich  to  make  our  special  vows 
without  encroaching  upon  the  tithe.  Let  the  nine-tenths  or  the  four-fifths,  according 
as  we  regard  a  single  or  a  double  tithe  the  Jewish  proportion  in  systematic  giving,  be 
the  source  from  which  we  shall  draw  our  sj^ecial  vows. 

II.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  cub   increasing  OBATrrUDK  BDCH  SPECIAL  OUTLXTB. 

For  after  all,  the  Lord  has  given  us  everything,  and  may  demand  all  if  he  pleases. 
When  he  is  so  "  modest  in  his  demands  " — if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression 
regarding  his  claim  upon  the  tithes — it  is  surely  becoming  in  us  from  time  to  time  to 
give  our  hearts  free  play,  and  have  persons  or  things  specially  set  apart  for  him. 

III.  But  wb  must  not  bb  bash  or  inconsidebatk  in  oub  vows.  Jephthah,  for 
example,  was  most  rash  in  his  vow.  So  was  Saul  in  the  war  with  the  Philistines,  when 
he  almost  insisted  on  Jonathan  dying  because,  in  eating  a  little  honey  in  the  wood,  he 
had  in  ignorance  transgressed  the  vow  of  the  inconsiderate  king.  We  have  no  right  to 
make  "  rash  promises  "  to  any  one,  much  less  to  Gkxi. 

IV.  When  wb  have  beoistered  a  special  vow  we  kubt  keep  it  <!rnupuL0U8LY. 
ITiere  is  a  temptation  to  make  liberal  vows  on  condition  of  receivinc,'  certain  blessings 
from  God,  and  then  to  forget  them  when  the  blessing  is  received.  Lut  us  take  in 
illustration  the  case  of  Jacob.  When  he  was  posting  in  hot  haste  towards  Padan-aram 
for  fear  of  the  injured  Esau,  he  spent  a  remarkable  night  at  Bethel,  God  there  gave 
him  a  reassuring  vision.  Sin,  he  saw,  had  not  separated  him  altogether  from  heaven, 
but  even  a  deceiver  like  himself  might  return  penitently  to  God  and  rise  on  the  rounds 
of  a  ladder  of  light  into  fellowship  and  peace.  In  this  ecstasy  he  re;iisters  in  the  calm 
morning  light  a  vow :  "  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I 
go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my 
father's  house  in  peace ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God :  and  this  stone,  which  I  have 
set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house :  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely 
give  the  tenth  unto  thee  "  (Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 22).  Did  Jacob  keep  his  vow  ?  Surely 
the  moment  he  returns  to  Canaan  he  will  make  for  Bethel,  and  set  up  his  altar,  and 
discharge  his  vow  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  forgot  all  about  it,  and  went  to  Succoth, 
and  then  to  Shechem,  and  it  was  not  till  Dinah  had  been  defiled,  and  members  of  his 
family  were  becoming  idolaters,  and  God  commanded  him  to  go  to  Bethel  and  perform 
it,  that  the  wily  old  patriarch  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  (Gen.  xxxv.  1 — 7). 

Let  us,  then,  enter  upon  our  vows  calmly,  deliberately,  without  any  unseemly  haste. 
Then,  whatever  it  may  cost,  no  matter  how  great  the  sacrifice,  let  us  undertake  it,  and 
our  whole  religious  life  will  rise  to  the  occasion.  The  future  life,  into  which  we  hope 
to  enter,  will  be  so  completely  dedicated  to  God's  glory,  that  the  distinction  we  must 
needs  now  make  between  ordinary  and  special  vows  shall  be  lost  completely,  for  the 
enthusiasm  which  leads  to  such  special  vows  now  shall  make  them  the  ordinary  mis 
for  ever.— R.  M.  E. 

Vers.  1 — 25. — StTigular  voids.  The  loving  heart  will  ask  not  only  what  mtist,  but 
what  may,  be  done ;  and  the  sacrifices  offer^  in  the  flames  of  love  are  acceptable  to 
God  (2  Chron.  vl.  8).  These  are  the  principles  which  underlie  the  laws  concerning 
singular  vows. 

I.  The  sinoulabity  lies  in  the  element  of  sbpabation.  1.  Hence  the  subject  ol 
the  vow  is  styled  a  Nazarite.  (1)  From  tij,  to  separate,  to  consecrate  (see  Numb,  vi; 
Judg.  liii  5 ;  1  Sam.  i.  11,  28).  (2)  Probably  the  prayer  of  Jabez  was  of  the  nature 
of  •  singular  vow  (1  Chron.  iv.  10).  Paul  seems  to  have  taken  upon  himself  such 
a  vow  (see  Acts  xviii.  18).  2.  Jestis  was  a  Nazarite  in  spirit.  (1)  He  was  not  a 
Kazarite  in  the  letter  (Matt.  xi.  19).  What  a  rebuke  is  here  to  the  nncharitablenesa  of 
certain  extreme  advocates  of  total  abstinence  I    (2)  Tet  in  spirit  was  Jesus  the  Grand 
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Antitype  of  all  those  anciently  separated  to  God.  Hence  his  dwelling  at  Nazareth  wu 
in  the  order  of  providence,  and  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  viz.  that  he  should  be  called 
ft  Nazarene  (Matt,  iu  23).  3.  So  are  tru«  Christiana.  (1)  The  disciples  of  Jesus,  who 
were  first  called  "  Christiana  "  at  Antioch,  were  also  distinguished  as  "  Xazarenes  "  (see 
Acts  xi.  26 ;  xxiv.  5).  They  do  not  appear  to  have  refused  either  title.  (2)  Professors 
should  strive  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  both.  All  Christians,  in  their  baptism 
and  in  their  voluntary  acceptance  of  Christ,  are  bound  by  sacred  vows.  (3)  The  true 
merit  of  our  modem  abstainers  from  intoxicants  who  are  so  for  the  glory  of  God,  is  that 
of  the  Nazarite. 

n.  Things  may  be  consecrate©  as  well  as  persons.  1.  A  heast  might  le  the 
subject  of  a  singular  vow.  (1)  The  Law  prescribes  that  should  it  be  such  as  might  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  God,  it  must  not  be  exchanged  (vers.  9,  10).  The  reason  appears 
to  be  that  in  this  case  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  for  bim  there 
can  be  no  substitute.  (2)  But  if  unsuitable  for  sacrifice,  then  it  becomes  the  priests'. 
In  this  case  it  became  the  subject  of  estimation,  and  from  the  value  put  upon  it  by  the 
priest  there  is  no  appeal.  This  assumes  that  his  valuation  is  just ;  and  this  certainly 
is  true  of  his  Great  Antitype,  who  will  be  our  Judge.  2.  A  house  may  he  the  subject  of 
m  singular  vow,  (1)  By  means  of  dedicated  things  the  sanctuary  came  to  be  the 
depository  of  great  treasure  (1  Kings  xv,  15).  (2)  The  riches  of  the  gospel  are 
principally  spiritual.  The  houses  which  enrich  the  Church  are  saintly  families.  3.  A 
field  might  be  the  subject  of  a  singular  vvijo.  (1)  The  estimation  of  the  land  is  by  the 
quantity  of  seed  sown  in  it,  fifty  shekels  to  the  homer  (ver.  16).  But  the  estimation 
was  modified  with  respect  to  the  law  of  the  jubilee.  The  values  of  all  earthly  things 
are  influenced  by  their  relation  to  things  heavenly.  (2)  If  the  owner  would  redeem 
that  he  vowed  to  God,  he  must  add  a  fifth  to  the  estimated  value.  This  was  a  general 
rule ;  and  was  instituted  to  discourage  fickleness  in  relation  to  the  service  of  God.— 
J.A-M. 

Vers.  26— 34.— 2>«w<ei  things.  The  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  is  mainly  concerned 
with  things  sanctified  to  God  by  vows. 

L  Devoted  things  differ  from  things  sanctified.  1.  In  that  they  may  not  le 
redeemed.  (1)  Things  sanctified  might  be  redeemed.  The  laws  of  estimation  proceeded 
upon  the  recognition  of  this  principle.  (2)  But  it  is  otherwise  with  things  devoted 
(see  vers.  6,  21,  28).  They  are  in  the  category  of  things  "  most  holy,"  which  only 
may  be  touched  by  the  priests.  (3)  Hence  firstlings  must  not  be  sanctified  (ver.  26). 
The  reason  is  that  they  are  already  the  property  of  God.  They  can  neither  be  given  to 
him  nor  redeemed  from  him.  They  were  types  of  Christ,  who  is  therefore  called  the 
** Firstfruits  of  every  creature" — the  Antitype  of  all  the  firstfruits.  2.  Persons  when 
devoted  were  doomed  to  die.  (1)  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.  The 
Canaanites  as  unfit  to  Uve  were  so  devoted  (see  Exod.  xxii.  19 ;  Deut.  xxv.  19 ;  Josh. 
▼L  17  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  3 ;  1  Kings  xx.  42).  (2)  Here  is  no  reference  to  human  sacriiices, 
as  some  have  imagined.  It  is  a  question  of  justice  and  judgment  upon  the  wicked. 
(3)  But  by  a  rash  vow  the  innocent  may  suffer.  Thus  through  the  adjuration  of  Saul 
Jonathan's  life  was  imperilled  (1  Sam.  xiv.).  Jephthah's  vow  compromised  the  life 
of  his  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  30,  31,  39).  The  reading  in  the  margin  (ver.  31)  is  prefer- 
able. Jephthah  could  not  make  a  burnt  offering  of  anything  unsuited  to  that  purpose, 
and  whatever  else  came  forth  he  vowed  not  to  sanctify  but  to  devote.  (4)  The  severity 
of  God  upon  those  devoted  for  their  wickedness  should  admonish  sinners  of  the  formid- 
ableness  of  his  anger  in  the  great  day  of  his  wrath. 

II.  The  law  concernikg  tithes.  1.  These  are  now  formally  required.  (1)  They 
were  originally  vowed  to  God  (see  Gen  xiv.  19;  xxviii.  22).  (2)  The  acts  of  the 
patriarchs  bound  their  posterity.  Hence  Levi  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek,  being  yet  in 
the  loins  of  Abraham  (Heb.  viL  9, 10).  (3)  Therefore  God  now  claims  them  (vers.  30, 
32).  (4)  The  spirit  of  this  law  is  still  binding  upon  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham 
(see  1  Cor.  ix.  11 ;  Gal.  vL  6).  2.  Things  marked  as  tithes  must  not  be  exchanged, 
(1)  The  expression,  "  passeth  under  the  rod,"  is  thus  explained  by  the  rabbins :  "  When 
a  man  was  to  give  the  tithe  of  his  sheep  or  calves  to  God,  he  was  to  shut  up  the  whole 
flock  in  one  fold,  in  which  there  was  one  narrow  door  capable  of  letting  out  one  at 
A.  time.    The  owner  stood  by  the  door  with  a  rod  in  his  iiand,  the  end  of  which  WM 
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(lipped  in  vermilion  or  re«i  ochre.  The  mothein  of  thoHe  Inniba  or  calve*  stood 
without,  and  as  the  young  ones  passed  out,  when  the  tcuth  came  he  touched  it  with 
the  colour,  and  this  was  received  as  the  le^^itimate  tithe."  (J)  llere  note  the  vicarioos 
principle.  When  the  tenth  was  talcen,  nine  went  free.  Chriat  is  our  Tenth  (nee  Ina.  vi, 
13).  (3)  The  tenth  must  not  be  exchan;;ed  for  better  or  worse.  Providtnco  is 
presumeil  to  have  collided  the  rod.  While  Christ  becomee  the  Substitute  for  mankind, 
1  o  one  can  take  his  place. — J,  A.  M. 

Vers.  1 — 33. — Spontnneous  devotion.  The  relations  between  Qod  and  his  ancient 
people  were  not  so  rigid  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been.  It  was  not  all 
enactment  on  the  one  hand,  and  oliedience  or  disobedience  on  the  other.  We  find 
illustration  here — 

I.  That  the  Law  of  GJod  leaves  ample  boom  fob  the  plat  of  spontaneops 
DEVOTION.  Under  the  inspiring  influence  of  some  signal  mercies,  individuil  or  national, 
the  Israelite  might  devote  to  God  either  (1)  a  person  (ver.  2),  or  (2)  an  animal  (ver.  9), 
or  (3)  a  house  (ver.  14),  or  (4)  a  piece  of  land  Tver.  16).  This  was  to  be  a  ainyvlar 
vow  (ver.  2),  the  dedication  of  something  over  and  above  that  which  was,  by  law,  already 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  (see  vers.  26, 30).  It  was  and  is  the  will  of  our  Qod 
that  special  favours  received  at  his  hand,  or  special  influences  wrought  by  his  Spirit  in 
our  heart,  should  be  marked  by  optional  and  exa-ptional  services  on  our  part.  We  may, 
when  thus  animated  by  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  or  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  good- 
ness and  grace,  freely  and  sjiontaneously  bring  to  the  altar  of  our  Lord  (1)  our  posses- 
sions, (2)  our  time  and  labour,  (3)  our  children  (whom  we  may  surrender  to  his  service 
in  distant  and  dangerous  scenes),  (4)  any  precious  thing  which  we  are  not  bound  to  give, 
but  which  we  voluntarily  and  joyfully  lay  at  his  feet. 

II.  That  the  form  of  oitb  devotion  mat  change  so  long  as  the  spibit  of  it 
IS  retained.  The  Israelite  who  vowed  a  "  {jerson  "  redeemed  the  vow  by  presenting 
money  according  to  a  nicely  graduated  scale  (vers,  3 — 8);  or  he  might  redeem  a  beast 
by  paying  money  equal  to  its  estimated  value,  together  with  one-fifth  part  added 
thereto  (ver.  13) ;  so  with  a  piece  of  land  (ver.  19).  In  a  similar  way,  we  may  resolve 
and  may  imdertaie  to  give  ourselves  or  our  possessions  to  some  particular  sacred  at  use, 
and  there  may  arise  conditions  which  render  it  undesirable  or  even  impossible  for  us  to 
complete  our  work.  In  such  case  our  Lord  does  not  hold  us  toamere  liieral  fulfilment; 
what  he  looks  for,  and  should  certainly  receive  at  our  hands,  is  some  equivaknt  in 
which  we  at  least  as  freely  express  our  gratitude  and  devotion.  The  essential  thing  It 
10  preserve  the  spirit  of  our  piety,  and  also  to  maintain  a  good  measure  of  its  most 
bui table  expression,  whatever  that,  at  any  time,  may  be. 

III.  That  we  may  go  so  fab  in  the  way  of  dedication  that  it  is  not  peb- 
MissiBLK  TO  RETIRE.  The  Jew  under  the  Law  might,  as  we  have  seen,  redeem  certain 
things  at  a  certain  point;  but  there  was  a  point  at  which  everything  was  irredeemable. 
Xo  "  devoted  thing  "  could  be  redeemed  (vers.  28,  29).  A  beast  "  devoted  to  the  Lord  " 
must  be  offered  up;  an  enemy  once  "devoted"  must  be  put  to  death.  When  this 
\mut  is  reached  in  Christian  consecration  must  be  left  to  each  Christian  conscience. 
But  we  may  contend  that  withdrawal  is  seldom,  if  ever,  allowable  when  (1)  there  has 
been  a  solemn  and  formal  dedication  of  person  or  substance  in  the  presence  of  Christ 
and  his  people;  (2)  an  overt  action  bar  been  taken  which  commits  other  people,  and 
when  our  retirement  would  involve  theirs  also;  (3)  such  withdrawal  would  bring  dis- 
honour on  the  sacred  Name  we  bear.  Under  such  conditions  as  these  we  must  oroceed 
at  ail  risks  and  costs,  and  having  vowed,  *?e  must  "pay  unto  the  Lord  our  Qod" 
CPs.  IxvL  11\— C. 

Vers.  3 — 7. — The  distinctions  which  remain.     A  pious  Hebrew  might,  under  ft  sense 

of  gratitude,  or  in  an  hour  of  spiritual  elevation,  dedicate  something  dear  to  himself 
unto  Jehovah.  It  might  be  a  person,  or  an  animal,  or  a  field.  If  the  first  of  these,  he  or 
ihe  was  to  be  redeemed,  and  a  table  was  drawn  according  to  which  the  redemption  was  to 
be  made.  In  this  scale,  we  find  the  extremes  of  life,  age  and  infancy,  valued  at  the  least 
sum,  youth  at  more,  and  prime  at  the  most;  we  find  also  woman  placed  lower  in  the  li--.t 
tlian  man.  These  distinctions  in  the  estimated  value  of  human  life  may  remind  u?  — 
L  That  in  tuk  oobPKL  of   Christ  there   ark   so   oihTiNCTioxs  is    respect  of 
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AGE,  SEX,  OB  CLASS.  Age  is  not  less  welcome  because  it  is  old,  nor  youth  because  it 
is  young,  nor  poverty  because  it  is  poor,  nor  wealth  because  it  is  rich,  to  the  Saviour 
of  souls.  Woman  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  man,  and  her  love  and  service  count 
for  as  much  in  the  Lord's  esteem  as  his.  "  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female  "  (Gal.  iii  28), 
There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

n.  That  in  the  valtjb  of  Chbistian  service  some  distinctions  must  bemain. 
The  kind  of  service  we  render  our  Lord  differs  at  different  periods  of  our  life.  Obviously 
that  of  the  little  child  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  man  in  the  maturity  of  his  strength. 
The  scale  of  redemption  imder  the  Law,  as  given  in  this  passage,  suggests :  1.  That 
age,  though  of  declining  value,  has  its  tribute  to  bring  (ver.  7) ;  it  can  bring  its  purity, 
its  calmness,  its  caution,  its  contentedness,  its  patient  waiting  :  "  planted  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord, ...  we  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age  "  (Ps.  xciL  13, 14).  2.  That  prime 
has  the  largest  offering  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord  (ver.  3).  Manhood  brings  its 
strength,  its  maturity,  its  experience,  its  learning,  its  vigour.  3.  That  youth  is  of 
great  account  in  the  estimate  of  God  (ver.  5)  ;  it  can  bring  to  the  service  of  Christ  its 
eagerness,  its  ardour,  its  faith,  its  devotedness.  4.  That  childhood  has  its  figure  also 
in  the  Divine  reckoning  (ver.  6) ;  it  can  bring  its  innocence,  its  trustfulness,  its  docility, 
its  winsomeness,  its  obedience.  We  are  thus  reminded  that,  while  there  is  no  stage  in 
our  life  when  we  are  not  heartily  welcome  to  our  Saviour,  there  is  at  each  period  some 
special  work  we  can  do,  some  peculiar  service  we  can  render  him,  and  we  may  add  that 
every  offering  of  every  kind  is  acceptable  to  him  if  it  be  presented  in  himailiiy  and  with 
a  willing  mind. — 0. 

Ver.  34. — 2%«  Law  and  the  gospel.  1.  It  may  be  rightly  said  that  true  religion  is 
essentially  the  same  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Whithersoever  and  whensoever  we 
look,  we  shall  find  the  same  cardinal  elements — the  fear  of  God,  the  love  of  God,  respect 
for  our  own  spiritual  nature,  regard  for  the  rights  and  claims  of  others,  abstinence  from 
that  which  is  immoral,  kindness  and  helpfulness,  etc.  2.  It  may  also  be  truly  said 
that  in  the  Law  there  was  much  more  than  many  have  supposed  of  those  elements 
which  are  prominent  in  the  gospel :  more  of  spiritual  freedom,  of  joy  in  God,  of  happy 
and  sacred  fellowship  than  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  "  Mount  Sinai,"  and  "  the  com- 
mandments which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  When,  therefore,  we  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Law  and  the  gospel,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  without 
important  qualifications;  that  the  Law  had,  in  most  cases,  an  aspect  which  was 
essentially  Christian ;  and  that,  similarly,  the  gospel  in  most  cases  has  an  aspect  which 
is  legal.     With  this  in  mind,  we  may  draw  the  contrast — 

L  That  the  Law  was  preparatory  and  peophetic  ;  the  gospel  is  final  and  in 
fulfilment  of  that  which  had  been  anticipated.  This,  especially,  in  regard  to  sacrifice 
and  offering. 

n.  That  the  Law  was  pbeceptivb  ;  the  gospel  is  suggestive.  The  one  supplied 
a  multitude  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  worship  and  of  daily  life,  the  other  has  few 
"commandments."  Its  positive  precepts  are  small  in  number,  but  it  lays  down  those 
principles  and  implants  that  spirit  by  which  the  right  and  the  wrong  course  are  stig- 
gested,  to  be  pursued  or  shunned  by  the  obedient  heart. 

IIL  That  the  Law  was  prohibitive  ;  the  gospel  is  inspiring.  Not  wholly,  but 
strikingly,  in  each  case.  The  Law  continually  said  imperatively,  "  Thou  shalt  not ; " 
the  gospel  says  encouragingly,  "  Wilt  not  thou  ? "  The  Law  interdicted  very  many 
things,  and  an  Israelite  was  obedient  very  much  according  to  his  conscientious  avoid- 
ance of  that  which  was  forbidden.  The  gosi^el  incites  to  feelings,  words,  actions  of 
goodness,  wisdom,  grace,  helpfulness ;  and  a  Christian  man  is  obedient  and  acceptable 
in  proportion  as  he  opens  his  heart  to  heavenly  inspiration,  and  is  stirred  to  be  and  do 
that  which  is  noble  and  Christ-like. 

IV.  That  the  Law  made  its  appeal  to  human  feab  ;  the  gospel  to  human  loTflw 
Jehovah  was,  indeed,  presented  often  to  the  Hebrew  as  his  Redeemer  from  bondage ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  he  was  so  revealed  as,  above  everything,  to  strike  the  soul  with  pro 
foundest  reverence  and  awe.  The  Jew  never  ceased  to  hear  the  thunderings  and  am 
the  lightnings  of  Sinai,  The  motto  of  the  devout  Israelite  was  this — "  I  fear  God."  In 
the  gospel  God  is  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  our  Friend,  our  sympathizing 
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Hieh  Priest ;  and,  while  not  without  deepest  reverence,  we  feel  th&t  "  the  lore  of  Ood 
in  Christ  Jesus"  is  the  spring  ami  the  strength  of  our  devotion;  it  is  the  key  to  which 
the  sacred  music  of  our  life  is  set. 

V.  That  the  Law  had  respect  to  earthly  life;  the  gospel  to  the  farthest  future. 
The  Law  said,  "  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live  long  in  the  land;  "do  this,  and  the  rain* 
shall  fall  and  the  vines  shall  bear  and  the  bams  be  full ; "  but  the  ^ospol  says,  "  Do 
this — repent,  believe,  follow  Christ ;  and  while  there  shall  be  sufficiency  of  present  food 
for  present  need,  there  shall  be  abounding  grace  in  the  heart,  fruitfulness  in  ihe  life, 
peace  in  death,  and  a  long  eternity  of  sinless  service  and  unclouded  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  King,  in  the  home  ol  God. — C. 

Vers.  1 — 34. — Vowb  and  dues.  I.  We  find  here  •  representation  of  the  union  of 
righteousness  and  grace  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  sacrednesa  of  vows  and  dues ; 
but  the  estimation,  by  the  priest,  according  to  the  ability  of  him  that  made  the  vow. 
The  Law  makes  its  claim,  but  God  provides  against  its  rigour. 

U.  Comiarison  of  the  Law  of  God  as  given  to  his  ancient  jteople  with  the  imperfect 
and  cruel  laws  of  merely  human  origin.  Especially  as  to  human  sacrifices.  The  only 
human  life  which  could  be  vowed  to  God  was  that  which  was  already  doomed  by  right 
of  war  or  otherwise.  The  animal  sacrifices,  being  strictly  prescribed,  exclu<ied  human 
sacrifice.  The  true  religion  is  the  only  protection  of  human  life,  'lliose  who  profess 
enthusiasm  of  humanity,  instead  of  and  as  a  substitute  for  faith  in  Christ,  have  no 
security  to  offer  that  their  inadequate  theory  of  human  obligation  will  extirpate  crualty 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  world. 

III.  The  commutation  of  vows  and  dues  pointed  to  the  pitifulness  of  Jehovah,  who, 
while  upholding  the  inviolability  of  his  Law,  would  yet  provide  for  the  weakness  ol 
man.  "  He  knoweth  our  frame,"  etc.  These  glimpses  of  love  in  the  midst  of  the 
thunders  of  Sinai  were  the  promises  of  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  nature  in  which  love 
ahould  predominate — a  new  covenant,  which  should  take  up  into  itself  all  that  was 
•nduring  and  Divine  in  the  old.  Underneath  all  the  regulations  of  Leviticus  Ues  the 
original  promise  of  redemption,  and  through  all  the  vail  of  the  Mosaic  economy  shines 
the  Shechinah  glory  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh — the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  Kini;,  who 
came,  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  fulfil  it,  and  in  whom  all  the  promises  of  Ood  art 
Tea  and  Amen. — IL 
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